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How : 

HOW. [See Howe.] 

HOWARD, ANNE, Lady (1476-1612), 
daughter of Edward IV. [See uuder Howard, 
Thomas, third Dckb or Norfolk.] 

HOWARD, BERNARD EDWARD, 
twelfth Duke of Norfolk (1766-1842), horn 
at Sheffield on 21 Nov. 1706, was eldest son 
of Henry Howard (1713-1787) of Glossop, 
by Juliana, second daughter of Sir William 
Molyneux, hart., of Wellow, Nottingham- 
shire. His father was ^eat-grandson of 
Henry Frederick, earl of Arundel (1608- 
1652) [q. v.l On 17 Jan. 1799 he was elected 
E.R.S.,andF.S.A. on 20 Feb. 1812. On 16 Dec. 
1816 he succeeded as twelfth Duke of Nor- 
folk his third cousin, Charles, eleventh duke 
[q. V.] Unlike his predecessors he was a 
Roman catholic, but by act of parliament 
passed 24 June 1824, he was allowed to act 
as earl-marshal. He was made a councillor 
of the university of London in 1823, was 
admitted to a seat in the House of Lords, 
after the Roman Catholic Relief Bill of 1829, 
was nominated a privy councillor 1830, and 
was elected K.G-. 1834. In parliament he 
steadily supported the Reform Bill. He died 
at Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, Lon- 
don, on 19 March 1842, and was buried at 
Arundel. A portrait by Pickersgill has been 
engraved by Sanders. Norfolk married, on 
23 April 1789, Elizabeth Bellasis, daughter 
of Henry, second earl of Fauconberg, and by 
her, whom he divorced in 1794, had one son, 
Henry Charles, thirteenth duke of Norfolk 
[q, V,] His wife afterwards remarried Ri- 
chard, earl of Lucan, and died in 1819. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage ; Burke’s Peerage ; 
Gent. Mag. 1842, i. 642.] W. A. J. A. 

HOWARD, CATHERINE, fifth queen 
of Henry Vllt. [See Catherine, d. 1542.] 
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HOWARD, CHARLES, Lord Howard 
OP Effingham, Earl of Nottingham (1636- 
1624), lord high admiral, was the eldest son 
of William, first lord Howard of Effingliam 
{d. 1 673) [q^. V.], by his second wife, Margaret, 
daughter ot Sir Tliomas Carnage of Coity in 
Glamorganshire and of Margaret, daughter 
of Sir John St. John of Bletsoe (Collins, v. 
120). He is said to have served at sea under 
his father during the reign of Queen Mary. 
On the accession of Elizabeth he stepped at 
once into a prominent position at court. His 
high birth and connections — ^the queen was 
his first cousin once removed — are sufficient 
to account for his early advancement, even 
without the aid of a handsome pereon and 
courtly accomplishments (Fuller, Wot-thies 
of England, 1662, Surrey, p. 83). In 1559 
he was sent as ambassador to France to con- 
gratulate Francis II on his accession. In 
the parliament of 1562 he represented the 
county of Surrey, and in 1369 was general 
of the liorse, under the Earl of Warwick, in 
the suppression of the rebellion of the north. 
In 1670, when the young queen of Spain 
went from Flanders, Howard was appointed 
to command a strong squadron of ships of 
war, nominally as a guard of honour for her 
through the English seas, but really to pro- 
vide against the possibility of the queen’s 
voyage being used as the cloak of some act 
of aggression (Camden in Kbnnbtt, Histoiy 
of England, ii. 430; Val. State Paperii,Bom., 
29 and 31 Aug. and 2 Oct. 1370). Hakluyt 
adds that he ‘ environed the Spanish fleet in 
most strange and warlike sort, and enforced 
them to stoop gallant and to vail their bon- 
nets for the queen of England’ (Pri'mpal 
Naoigations, vol. i. Epistle Dedicatorie ad- 
dressed to Howard). It is supposed that it 
was at this time that Howard was knighted. 
In the parliament of 1572 he was again 
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knight of the shire for Surrey ; and on the 
dejith of his father, 29 Jan. 1572-3, he suc- 
ceeded as second J-.ord Howard of Effingham. 
On 2 April ] 574 he was installed a knight 
of the Garter, and about the same time was 
miide lord chamberlain of the household, a 
dignity which he held till May 1 585, w'-hen 
he va(‘ated it on being appointed lord admiral 
of England in succession to Edward Eiennes 
de Clinton, earl of Lincoln [q. v.], who died 
■on 16 Jan. 1584-5. In 1580 Howard was 
one of the commissioners appointed for the 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots, and, though not 
•actually j)resent at the trial, seems to have 
<?oiuliif*ted some of the examinations in Lon- 
don According t o W illiam Davison (1541 ?- 
1608) [q. v.l, it was due to his urgent repre- 
'Senl ations that Elizabeth finally signed Mary’s 
death-warrant (Nicolas, Ze/c of Bavimn.oo. 
232, 258, 281). Emm Friday, 17 Nov. 1587, 
till the following Tuesday night, Howard 
ent(‘rt aiued t he queen at his house at Chelsea. 
Pageants were i)erfonned in her honour, and 
in the ^running at tilt’ which she witnessed 
^my Lord ot Efisox and my Loi'd of Cumber- 
huid were the chief that ran ’ (Philip Gawdy 
to his father, 24 Nov., M6^6\ Comm. 
/th Ite]). p. 520). 

In December 1587 Howard received a 
special oominission as Gieuten ant-general 
and commnnder-iii-chief of the navy and 
army prepared to tlio seas against ftpainj 
Juid forthwith hoisted his flag on board the 
Ark, a ship of eight liundred tons, which, 
havmg been built by Palegh as a private 
venture and afterwards sold to the queen 
Beems to have been called indiiibrently Ark 

>?/c of l\ahf/h, i. 83, 147). Howard’s second 
111 ronunand was Sir Francis Drake fa vl 
AvI,«seftrea1ere.xperieiico of sea afl'airs secured 
foi linn a very large share of authority, but 
II ow aril s olhcial correspondence 1 hroucli the 
spring;, sununor, and autumn of ir,88-much 
ol It m his own hand-shows that tlie re- 

sponsiliilityascommnnder-in-chiefwnsvestcd 

1 nmso a one. IDs council ofwar!wlS 
I oward, Lord Shoflield, 

self, as commander-in-chief nftm. 
usage, iT, mid-ehannd Bra f 

Ilawhyns off Reillv, accoSiL 
as second and third \-n their ranks * 

In .he eeve.,1 e„e!,« 

Off Plymouth, off S( Alhnnl W 


leader, though his colleagues, and Drake 
more particularly, were allowed considerable 
license. The determination to use the fire- 
ships off Calais was come to in a council of 
war, including — besides those already named, 
with the exception of Williams, who had 
joined the Earl of Leicester on shore — Lord 
Henry Seymour, Sir William Wynter [q, v.]^ 
and Sir Henry Palmer [q. v.] ; but the attacK 
on the San Lorenzo, when stranded off Calais, 
was ordered and directed by Howard in 
, person, contrary, it would appear, to the 
opinion of his colleagues, This action was 
severely criticised (ci. FROirnB, xii. 416-iand 
note ) ; it was urged that the commander-in- 
chief should then have been, rather, offQrave- 
lines, where the enemy was in force. But the 
incident serves to mark the independence of 
Howard, as well as the sense of resjponsibility 
which tempered his courage. That the prudent 
tactics adopted throughout the earlier battles 
were mainly Howard’s, we know, 8b the direct 
testimony of Ralegh, who highly commends 
him as ^ better advised than a great many 
malignant fools were that found fault with 
his demeanour. The Spaniards had an army 
aboard them, and he had none; they had 
more ships than he had, and of higher build- 
ing and charging; so that had he entangled 
himself with those great and powerful ves- 
f ^ ffi'cfl'tly endangered this kingdom 
oi England. . . . But our admiral knew his 
advantage and held it ; which had he not 
done, he had not been worthy to liave held 
his head’ {History of the World, Book v. 
chap. 1 . sect. vi. ed. 1786, ii. 665). In the 
last great battle off" Oravelines the credit of 
tlie decisive result appears to he due, in per- 
haps equal proportion, to Seymour and to 
fti fo. It IS quite possible that they were 
casing out a plan previously agreed on, 
ut Howard, having waited on the San 
orenzo, was later in coming into action. 

lonff nft ^ 1 ® understood till 

long afterwards the fearful loss sustained by 

the ,TVe h.veeh.«l tl„“ S ' 

^ wrote, until this evening late and 

Q’h ®Jup8 and great strength 

numhopB nf +1 southward, vast 

-Papers, Dorn, ccxiv 61^!^ w’ 

DoTctx? rS' 22'AurCeX?r”; 

puftid tof Ud’soSS ^ 
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sick were sent ashore at Margate, where 
there were no houses provided for their re- 
ception ; and it was only by Howard’s per- 
sonal exertions that lodging was found for 
them in ‘ barns and such outhouses/ ‘ It 
would grieve any man’s heart,’ he wrote, 

^ to see them that have served so valiantly 
to die so miserably/ The queen demurred 
tb the expenses thus involved. Howard had 
already paid paift of the cost of maintaining 
the fleet at Plybaouth, sooner than break it 
up in accordance with the queen’s command, 
and his available means, which were not 
large considering his high rank, were ex- 
hausted State Papersj Dom., 19 June); 
but ^ I will mjrself make satisfaction as well as 
I may/ he said in reference to this additional 
outlay, ^^so that her Majesty shall not he 
charged withal’ (Feoude, xii. 438-*4). 

During the years immediately following 
the destrv#^^ of the ^ Invincible Armada ’ 
Howard had no employment at sea. His 
high office prevented his taking part in the ! 
adventurous cruising then in vogue [cf. Clie- 
EORn, Georob, third Earl oe Cumberland], 
and ho expedition on a scale large enough to 
call for his services was set on foot, though 
one to the coast of Brittany was proposed in * 
the spring of 1B91 {Cal. State Papers^ Dom., ! 
12 March 1591). He was meantime occupied | 
with the defence of the country and the ad- 
ministration of the navy. He has the offi- 
eialj and probably also the real, credit of or- 
ganising the charity long known as ^ The Chest 
at Chatham’ [cf. Hawkins, Sir John], which : 
was founded by the queen in 1690 ‘ by the j 
incitement, persuasion, approbation, and good 
liking of the lord admiral and of the prin- 
cipal officers of the navy’ (Chatham Chest 
Entry Beok^ 1617-1797, p. 1). 

In 1696 news came of preparations in 
Spain for another attempt to invade this 
countryj and a fleet and army were prepared 
and placed under the joint command of 
JJoward arid the Earl of Essex [see Deve- 
BBtrx, Robert, second Earl oe Essex], equal 
in authority, the lord admiral taking prece- 
dence at sea and Essex on shore, although in 
their joint letters or orders Essex’s signature, 
by right of his earldom, stands first. The fleet, 
consisting of seventeen ships and numerous 
transports, arrived off Cadiz on 20 June and 
anchored in St* Sebastian’s Bay* It was de- 
termined to force the passage into the har- 
bour on the following morning. After a 
stubborn contest the Spanish ships gave way 
and fled towards Puerto Real. The larger 
Tessels grounded in the mud, where their 
0wn men set them on fire. Two of the 
galebns only, the St. Andrew and St. Mat- 
thew,^ were saved and brought home to be 
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added to the English navy. An ‘ argosy, 

^ whose ballast was great ordnance,’ was also 
secured. The other vessels, including several 
on the point of sailing for the Indies with 
lading of immense value, which were de- 
stroyed, might have been taken had not Es- 
sex landed as soon as the Spanish ships gave 
way. Howard, who had been charged by the 
queen to provide for her favourite’s safety, 
was obliged to land in support of him (Mon- 
son, ^ Naval Tracts,’ in Churchill’s Voyages^ 
iii. 163). The town was taken by storm, and 
was sacked, but without the perpetration of 
any serious outrage. The principal officers of 
the expedition, to the large number of sixty- 
six, were knighted by the generals, the forts 
were dismantled, and the fleet again put to 
sea. The council of war, contrary to the 
views of Essex, agreed with the admiral that 
it was the sole business of the expedition to 
j destroy Spanish shipping, and they returned 
quietly to England without meeting any 
enemy on the way. Howard’s caution, which 
was with him a matter of temperament rather 
than (as is sometimes asserted) of age, was un- 
doubtedly responsible for the comparatively 
small results of the ente^rise. He declined 
all needless risk, and his judgment, in the 
queen’s opinion, was correct. ^ You have made 
me famous, di’eadful, and renowned,’ she wrote 
to the generals on their return, ‘not more for 
your victory than for your courage, nor more 
for either than for such plentiful liquor of 
mercy, which may well match tlie better of 
the two ; in which you have so well performed 
my trust, as thereby I see I was not forgotten 
amongst you.’ Elizabeth, however, was, after 
her wont, very angry when Howard applied 
for money to pay the sailors their wages. She 
asserted that the men had paid themselves 
by plunder, and that she had received no 
benefit from the expedition. 

An angry feeling which had arisen between 
Essex and Howard was increased the follow- 
ing year, when, on 22 Oct., Howard was 
created Earl of Nottingham, the patent ex- 
pressly referring not only to his services 
against the Armada in 1688, but to his 
achievements in conjunction with Essex at 
Cadiz, Essex claimed that all that had been 
done at Cadiz was his 'work alone, and re- 
sented the precedence which the office of lord 
admiral gave Howard over all non-official 
earls. The queen appointed Essex earl mar- 
shal, thus restoring his precedence ; but the 
relations between the two 'Were still strained 
(Chamberlain, p. 38), 

In February 1697-8 some small reinforce- 
ments sent to the Spanish army in the Low 
Countries were magnified by report into a 
large force intended for the invasion of Eng- 

B 2 
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land, and Howard was suddenly eaiwu uu vu 
tako measures for the defence of the king- 
dom. Nothing was ready. With the ex- 
ception of the Vanguard, Nottingham wrote, 
all the ships in the Narrow Seas are small, 

* fit to meet with Dunkirkers, but far unfit 
for this that now happens unlocked for. In 
my opinion, these ships will watch a time to 
do something on our coast j and if they hear 
our ships are gone to Dieppe, then I think 
them beasts if they do not burn and spoil 
Dover and Sandwich. What four thousand 
men may do on the sudden in some other 
placf's I leave to your lordships' judgments^ 
(Nottingham to liiirghley and Essex, 17 Feb. 
3598, VaL State Papers, Dom.) Eighteen 
months afterwards there was a similar alarm’, 
witli many false rumours, springing out of a 
gatliering of Spanish ships at Corunna. They 
were rc^ported off IJsliant and in the Channel 
O’/y-August 1599). A strong fleet was fitted out 
and stuit to sea, ' in good plight for so short 
warning' (Cjiambkrlaijv, p. 61); a camp 
was ordered to be formed, troops were raised 
0^), and Nottingham was appointed to the 
chief command by sea or land, his commis- 
^ 1 ^‘lord lieutenant-general 
of all l^^ng and,' an exceptional office, which 
Llizabeth had destined for Leicester at the 
time of his death, but which had been actually 
conferred on no one before. Howard now < held 
htjwith almost regal authority for the space 
pt SIX weeks, being sometimes with the fleet 

Nottingham was one of the commissioners 
at Essex’s trial (19 Feb. 1600-1), and after 
the execution of Essex served on the Sm! 
w”*' "'dll the lord trea.surer and the Earl 

lOOn ^ 71 Pajm-s, Dom. 10 Dec. 

’ favour with the 

queen. OnDlorldDec. 1002 he entertained 
J at Arundel House. The feastb^ wrare 
told - had notlimg extraordinary" 

niiA in ia^’(Cil*«B«M,A?S!p Tot) * Tk^ 

hanging.s were afterwards in 
I.iords, and were burnt with it in *1^ 

conie.s still exist in ti.„ though 

Dine in 1 789. it ^vas to 

ff'nonherdeathbednamedJhfeo^^^^ 

as hwsuccessor (CAMPBJ3LI, i qqst ^ of Scots 
at lus house that the nrbv Vnn 
to take measures for movini^ t^®'^ assembled 
to London (Gardiner i 8^ 5®?“!®“ ® 




I pient of the royal favour. He was continued 
I in his office of lord admiral. He was appointed 
(20 May 1603) a commissioner to consider the 
preparations for the coronation ; in May 1604 
he was a commissioner for negotiating the 
peace with Spain^and in March 1605 was sent 
to Spain as ambassadorextraordinary,to inter- 
change ratifications and oaths. His embassy 
was of almost regal splendour. He had the 
title of excellency, and a money allowance 
of 16,000/. All the gentlemen of his staff 
wore black velvet cloaks, and his retainers 
numbered five hundred (Winwood, Mono- 
Hah, ii. 39, 62). His firmness, his calm 
temper, and his unswerving courtesy, backed 
up by the prestige of his military achieve- 
ments, carried the treaty through most satis- 
factorily. ' My lord’s person,’ wrote Sir 
Charles Cornwallis [q. v.], ‘his behaviour 
and his office of admiral hath much graced 
him with this people, who have 4^eaped all 
manner of honours that possibly they can 
upon him. The king of Spain has borne all 
charges for diet, carriage, &c., and bestowed 
upon him in plate, jewels, and horses at his 
» of 20,000/.’ (WiNwooD, 

11. 74, 89). Liberal presents of chains and 
jeweb were made to the officers of his staff, 
and Nottingham won golden opinions from 
geLfSy!^ courtiers by his open-handed 

No important commission seems to have 
been considered complete unless Nottingham 
was a memW of it. He was appointed to 
the commission formed to prevent persons of 
low birth assuming the armorial bLrinffs of 
the nobildy, 4 Feb 1603^ ; to coSefthe 

for‘?he"trhltt June 1604 ; 

mr the trial of the parties concerned in the 

Gunpowder plot, 27 Jan. 1604-6 " to SranS 
leases of his maiestv’e wn/xi-in 
24 Rpiit Tiiofi ■ , J®^ccd8 and coppices, 
f 4 ^ept. 1W6 ; and to take an inventoi-v of 
jewels m the Tower, 20 March lS)6 7 ^ 

was afterwards escorted to fI J shW’w ? 
squadron under his command Thi ® ® 

last naval service The Inof "as his 

which he wnao m7’i,'^“® commission of 
26 April 1618 to ^^®'*'®PPointedon 

and aSes of thrX/of^^^^^^^ 

an old man and it 

cares of 01150^8^ that the 

abuses crept into the ^^*“7 

»avy, as indeed of thl 

ments, and a commia public depart- 

inquire into them ^ 
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it may be noted that immediately following 
this appointment in the Roll is that of an- 
other commission, in almost identical terms, 
to inquire into abuses in the treasury). After 
the report of the naval commission in the Sep- 
tember following {CaL State Papers^ Dom. 
vol. ci. ; Hist MSS, Comm, 12th Rep. App. 
pt. i. p. 99), though no blame was attributed 
to Nottingham, even by current gossip, he 
probably felt that he was not equal to the 
task of cleansing the sink of iniquity which 
stood revealed. Buckingham was anxious 
to relieve him of the burden, and a friendly 
arrangement was made, by the terms of 
which he was to receive 3,000^. for the sur- 
render of his office, and a pension of 1,000/. 
er annum (^CaL State Papers, Dom. 6 Feb. 
619) ; )ie was also during life to take pre- 
cedence as Earl of Nottingham of the ori- 

g 'nal creation of John Mowbray (temp. 

ichard H), from whom, in the female line, 
he claimed descent (ib, 19 Feb.) This pre- 
cedency seems to have been purely personal 
(CoLiiii^s, V. 123), and not to have extended 
to his wife; for two months later, on the 
occasion of the queen’s funeral, there was a 
warm controversy on the subject, Notting- 
ham arguing that a woman necessarily took 
the same precedence as her husband, except 
when that was official (Cal, State Papers, 
Dom, 14, 24, 26 April); In his retirement 
he continued to act as lord-lieutenant of 
Surrey, and held numerous posts connected 
with the royal domains {ib, 14 April 1608), 
the gross emoluments of which were large. 
Despite his high and remunerative offices he 
was not accused of greed, but was said to 
have exercised a noble munificence and 
princely hospitality, and to have used the 
income of his office in maintaining its 
splendour. He died at the ripe age of 
eighty-eight, at Harling, near Croydon, on 
13 Dec, 1624, It appears that he preserved 
his faculties to the last. A letter dated 
^0 May 1623, though written by his secre- 
tary, was signed by himself, ^ Nottingham,’ in 
a clear bold hand. He was buried in the 
family vault in the church at Reigate, but no 
monument to his memory is there. One in 
the church of St. Margaret, Westminster, has 
sometinies gi ven rise to a false impression that 
he was buried there, 

"^It has been frequently stated that-Howard 
was a Roman catholic. The presumption is 
strongly against it, for the Act of Uniformity 
passed in 1669, declaring the queen the su- 
preme head of the church, required a sworn 
admission to that effect from every officer of 
the crown. The statement itself seems to be 
. of recent origin. Dodd, Tierney, Charles But- 
ler, and Lingard, among catholics ; Camden. 


Stow, Collins, Campbell, and Southey, among 
protestants give nohint of it. The story was 
not improbably coined during the discussions 
on catholic emancipation, and suggested by 
the known religious belief of recent dukes of 
Norfolk. A number of circumstances combine 
to give it positive contradiction. He helped 
to suppress the rebellion of the north, a catho- 
lic rising, in 1569 ; was a commissioner for 
the trial of those implicated in the Babingtoii 
plot, and of Mary Queen of Scots ; on 2 Oct, 
1597, and again 9 May 1605, was appointed 
on a commission to hear and determine ecclesi- 
astical causes in the diocese of Winchester ; 
was on the commission for the trial of the 
men implicated in the Gunpowder plot in 
1605, and for the trial of Henry Garnett [q. v.], 
the Jesuit (llARGiiAVE, i. 231, 247) ; was in 
the beginning of the reign of James I at the 
head of a commission to discover and expel all 
catholic priests (Howard, Memorials, p. 90). 
An Englishman in Spain, in the course of a 
letter of ini elligence addressed to Howard, 
wrote : ‘I hope to acquaint you with all the 
papists of account and traitors in England ’ 

( Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1 3 Aug. 1 698). A c- 
cording to information from Douay : ^ The 
recusants say that they have but three enemies 
in England whom they fear, viz. the lord chief 
justice, Sir Robert Cecil, and the lord high 
admiral’ (ib, 27 April 1002) ; and on 20 May 
1623 he reported to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as lieutenant of the county, that 
John Monson, son of Sir William Monson, 
was ‘ the most dangerous papist,’ and was, 
therefore, committed to the Gatehouse (ib, 
30 May), His father, as lord admiral under 
Mary, was no doubt a catholic then, but in 
all probability conformed to the new re- 
ligion with his sou on the accession of Eliza- 
beth. 

Howard was twice married : first, to Ca- 
therine, daughter of Henry Carey, lord Huns- 
don [q. V.], first cousin of the queen on the 
mother’s side. By her Howard had issue two 
sons and three daughters. Of the sons Wil- 
liam married in 1597 Anne, daughter of John, 
lord St. John of Bletsoe, and died 28 Nov. 
1615, leaving one daughter, Elizabeth, who 
married John Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, 
and was grandmother of Charles Mordaunt, 
earl of Peterborough [q. v.] in the time of 
Queen Anne ; the younger, Charles, on the 
death of liis father, succeeded as second Earl 
of Nottingham, and died without male issue 
in 1642. Of the daughters Frances married 
Sir Robert Southwell, who commanded the 
Elizabeth Jonas against the Armada in 1588 ; 
Elizabeth married Henry Fitzgerald, earl of 
Kildare, and Margaret married Sir Richard 
Leveson [q. v.] of Trentham, vice-admiral 
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of England. Catlierine, the firfit countess oi 
Kottingham,died in February 1602-3, which, 
we are told, the admiral took * exceeding 


reux, Earls of Essex ; Naunton’s Pragmenta 
Regalia in Harleian Miscellany, ii. 98 ; Howard’s 
Memorials of the Howard fiimily, which makes 
grievously,’ keeping his chamber, ‘mourning strange blunders in dates; G. I^ye^n- 

in sad earnest ’ (CiiAMUBKLAiN, p. 179 ; Cal Gowers HoArards of Effingham, in voh ix. pf 
r.. - r. ^ a, , ru.* StUTey ApcL Coll. p. 396 ; ^ Toude 6 Hist, of Eng- 

land (cabinet edit.) ; Gardiner’s Hist, of England 
(cabinet edit.)] J. K. L. 


S/ate Papers, Dom. 9 Marcli 1603). She war 
a favourite with the queen, and when sli< 
died in February 1602-3, Elizabeth fell intc 
a deep melancholy, and herself died 20 March 
folio winL^ The story that the countess in- 
tercepted a ring sent by Essex to Elizabeth, 
and confessed the deceit to the queen on her 
deathbed, is doubtless apocryphal [see Devb- 
KEUX, lioBBiiT, second Earl or Essex]. Be- 
fore June 1601 Howard married his second 
wife Margaret, daughter of James Stuart, earl 
of Murray, great-granddaughter through the 
femal e 1 i ne of tli e Hegen t M array. On 1 2 J line 
1604 she was granted the manor and man- 
sion-house of Ohelsea for life {Cal. State 
l^aperSf Bom. ) ; she is again mentioned in 
.Becember J601 as having a ^polypus in her 
nostril, wJiich some fear must be cut off’ 
(WiNWooi), ii. 39). By her Howard Iiadtwo 
sons : James, wiio died a child in 1610, and 


HOWARD, CHARLES, first Eabl of 
Carlisle (1629-1686), born in 1629, was 
the second son, and eventually heir, of Sir 
William Howard, knt.y of Naworth, Cum- 
berland, by Mary, eldest daughter ofWillirfm, 
lord Eure. His father was grandson of Loi^jd 
William Howard (1 t563-l 640) [q, v.} In 1646 
he was charged with having borne arms for 
the king, but was cleared of his delinquency 
by ordinance of parliament, and on payment 
of a fine of 4,000/. {Lords^ Journals j viii, 296, 
4G9, 477 , 499) . Lady Halkett,who visited Na- 
worth in 1649, gave particulars olkHoward’s 
household in her ^ Autobiography ; ^ he was 
married at that date. In 1650 he was ap- 
pointed high sheriff of Cumberland. Though 
r~ ' professing to be a supporter of the Common- 

nfliiQ iw. lbl 0 ,who,onthe<leafch wealth, his known loyalist predilections led to 

ns t iM fS nflV succeeded several charges of disaffection being brought 
lu b< roni^i Fm 1 questrations in Cumberland in the beginning 

and in the following May directions were 
sent him respecting the trial and punish- 
ment of certain witches whom he professed 
to have discovered in Cumberland (Cal. State 
fapers, Dom. 1650, pp. 68, 159). Sir Arthur 
Ilesilrige was, however, instructed to sift the 
charges thoroughly and report the result (ib. 

residence 

Carlisle Castle, a crown revenue, and became 
governor of the town. At the battle of Wor- 
cester he distinguished himself on the par- 
liamentarian side. ‘ Captain Howard of Ka- 
ward, captain of the life guards to his ex- 
cellency, has received divers sore wounds 

with ho^ "tf 

me, and some few others. Captain Howard 

ti^TwhZlT of much 

oanger, where he gave the enemy (though 

With his personal smarts) a very seioSe 

dieck when our foot, L want of hbmf 

wa7to S P"' •? and b7m: 

Karv of state, 

t“ of the Civil War. if M.tiS' 


ijyjLvxau. UA Iiowam uy My tens is at 
Ilamptoii (yourt ; another, full length, life size, 
in Carl, or robes, collar of the Garter with 
iiieorgo, with the Armada seen in the back- 
ground tlinuigli an o])en window, belongs to 
the Duke ol Norfolk ; a third, three-qntrter 
ength, life size, is the property of Mr. G. 
liluer-Gibsoii Culliim ; a fourth is in the 
possession of the Earl of ElHugham, They 
all represent Howard as an old man ^ 

m Southey’s Lives ofVl,; Ib-itrsh 
l-ns Letters (Ca„,de„ Soc. >61). 


Belatiou of the^ Sssv m 
published in SoineSs TiLts IMQ 

Story of the Armada anH The 

is in Hakluyt’s Princiml 

whole naval histoirK/ ’^f-"'?®’ the 

gether in LediaVd’^NavS Ctl’® 
thorities bearing on parts of TTnwr^' v 
career are Monson s Nawfl s extended 

Voyages, vul. ii Tl)fvcrlx?f ' f\«rehiirs 

’ s I-ives of the Dove- 


Ti> ^ Wart iL 3631 

^^Barebone’f*' r WestmorClaS 

Jiarebone s parliament, and on 14 Julvin 

i^he counciF^ appointed a membear of 
JornmitteLVcaf ^S^/^P^ placed oh v^Hous ; 
J 251 State Papere, Dom, 1658-4; 

). In 1654 and 1656 he repreaented 
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be^land in parliament. Cromwell despatched 
him to the north in April 1664 to check the 
inroads of the Scots. He was also to check 
hors^raeing and prevent all meetings of 
papists or disaffected persons (ib, 1664, pp. 
lW,346). At that time he was captain of the 
Lord Protector’s bodjrgnard. When Colonel 
Hich was deprived of his regiment its com- 
thand was given to Colonel Howard, January 
X^5^(J[Iet'<mriusPoliticics, p. 6607). In March 
1656> being then colonel of a regiment of 
horse, he was nominated a councillor of state 
for Scotland (ib» 1665, pp, 108, 162), and in 
the ensuing April was appointed a commis- 
sioner of oyer and terminer to try the rebels 
in the insurrection in Yorkshire, Northum- 
berland, and Durham (ib. 1656, p. 116). Pie 
became major-general of Cumberland, North- 
umberland, and Westmoreland in October 
1665 {ib. 1666, p. 887). In December 1657 
he was sunBnoned to the House of Lords set 
up by Cromwell, and it is said that the Pro- 
tector conferred upon him the title of Baron 
Gilsland and Viscount Morpeth, 21 July 1657 
(Non LB, i, 378, 439 j The Perfect Politician. 
ed, 1680, p. 291). 

In April 1669 he urged Richard Cromwell 
to act with vigour against the army leaders, 
and offered, if the Protector would consent, 
to take the responsibility, of arresting Lam- 
bert, Desborough, Fleetwood, and Vane; but 
his advice, was rejected, and he was deprived 
of his regiment on Richard’s fall (Oldmixok, 
Hist, of England during the . . . Stuart Sj 

g ), 433-4; Noble, House of Cromwell^ i. 330; 

A^KEB, Chron, ed, 1670, pp, 659 -<j0 ; He/lth, 
Chron, p. 744). He was for a time imprisoned, 
was released on parole in August 1059 (6W. 
State PaperSjDom. 1669-60, p. 150), but on 
21 Sept, he was rearrested and sent to the 
Tower on a charge of high treason, being sus- 
pected of complicity with Sir George Booth’s 
insurrection {ib. pp. 217-18, 263). He was 
set free without trial, and on 3 April 1660 was 
elected M.P. for Cumberland. After the Re- 
storation Howard became a privy councillor 
(2 June 1660), custos rotulorum of Essex 
^ J uly-24 Nov, 1660), and lord-lieutenant of 
Cumberland and W estmoreland (1 Oct. 1 660). 
He was not reappointed to the governorship of 
Carlisle, that post being conferred on his old 
eiiemy, Sir PhilipMusgrave, in December 1660 
(eft. 1660-1., p. 431). On 20 April 1661 he 
was created Earl of Carlisle, was constituted 
vice-admiral of Northumberland, Cumber- 
laiid j and Durham on 18 June following, and 
became joint-commissioner for office of earl- 
marshal on 27 May 1662. From 20 July 1663 
to Deoepxber 1664 he was ambassador extra- 
ordinary to Sweden, and Denmark, 

He ^as iippoi^^^ captain of a troop of horse 
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on 30 J une 1666, captain in Prince Rupert’s 
regiment of horse on 18 June 1667, and on 
the 20th of the same month lieutenant-general 
of the forces and joint commander-in-chief of 
the militia of the four northernmost counties. 
On 29 Nov, 1668 he was sent ambassador 
extraordinary with the Garter to Charles XI 
of Sweden. He succeeded to the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Durham, pn 18 April 1672, colonel 
of a regiment of foot on 22 Jan. 1673, and 
deputy earl-marshal of England in June. 
From 25 Sept. 1077 to April 1681 he was 
governor of Jamaica (Luttbell, Relation, i. 
77). On 1 March 1678 he was reappointed 
overnor of Carlisle. Howard died on 24 Feb. 
686, and was buried in York Minster, where 
is his monument (Dbake, Eboracum, p. 602). 
He married Anne, daughter of Edward, first 
lord Howard of Escrick [q. v.], by whom he 
had three sons (Edward, who succeeded him, 
Frederick Christian, d. 1684, and Charles, 
d. 1670) and three daughters. Lady Carlisle 
died in December 1696. A curious ^ Rela- 
tion ’ of Howard’s embassies was published 
in English and French in 1669 by Guy Miege, 
who accompanied him. Of three portraits 
in oil of Howard, one, painted probably 
when he was colonel of Cromwell’s life- 
guards, is at Naworth ; another, of the time 
of Charles II, is at Castle Howard ; a third 
is in the town hall at Carlisle. There is also 
an enamel miniature. An engraving of him, 
by W. Faithorne, is prefixed to Micge’s ‘ Rela- 
tion.’ Another engraved portrait is by S. 
Blooteling, and there is a third in Dalla way’s 
‘ Heraldry.’ 

[Information from the Earl of Carlisle and 
C. IT Firtli, esq.; Doyle’s Official Baronage, i, 
328-30; Noble’s House of Cromwell, od. 1787, 
i. 330, 378 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, iii. 
603 ; Lfidy Halkett s Aiitobiogi’aphy (Camden 
Soe.), pp. 31-8; Guizot’s Richaid Cromwell, ed. 
Scoble, i. 122; several of Howard’s letters are 
printed in the Tliurloe Papers.] G. G. 

HOWARD, CHARLES, third Eabl of 
Cablisle (1674-1738), born in 1674, was the 
eldest son of Edward, second earl of Carlisle 
(1646 P-1692), by Elizabeth, dowager-lady 
Berkeley, daughter of Sir William Uvedale, 
knt., of Wickham, Southampton. As Vis- 
count Morpeth he sat for Morpeth in parlia- 
ment from 1690 until 23 April 1692, when 
he succeeded his father as third earl of Car- 
lisle, and on 1 March 1693 was appointed 
governor of Carlisle Castle. He was also 
lord-lieutenant of Cumberland and West- 
moreland (28 June 1694-29 April 1712), 
vice-admiral of Cumberland, gentleman of 
the king’s bedchamber (23 June 1700- 

8 March 1702), deputy earl-marshal of Eng- 
land (8 May ^^01-26 Aug. 1706), privy 



councillor (19 June 1701), first lord of the , 
treasui^ (30 Dec. 1701-6 May 1702), and a 
commissioner for the union with Scotland 
(10 April 1700). At the death of Anne, 

1 Aug. 1714, Howard was appointed one of 
the lords justices of Groat Britain until 
George I should arrive from Hanover. He 
was reappointed lord-lieutenant of Cumher- 
land and Westmoreland on 9 Oct. 1714, and 
again acted as first lord of the treasury from 
2.3 May until 11 Oct. 1716. He was also 
constable of the Tower of London (16 Oct. 
1716-29 Dec. 1722), lord-lieutenant of the 
Tower Hamlets (12 July 1717-December 
1722), constable of Windsor Castle and 
warden of the forest (1 June 1723-May 
17.30), and master of the foxhounds (May 
1 / 30). He died at Hath on 1 May 1788, and 
was buried at Castle Howard. On .6 July 
1688 he married Lady Anne Capel, daughter 
of Arthur, first earl of Essex, by whom he had 
two sons and three daughters. The second 
son Charles is separately noticed. The 
countess died on 14 Oct. 1762, aged 78, dis- 
tinguished for her extensive charities, and 
was buri ed at Wat ford. Howard occasionally 
amused himself by writing poetry. A short 
time before his death headdressed some moral 
precepts in verse to his elder son Henry 
(see below). Ihese are printed in Walpole^ 

J7d. Ihere are two oil portraits of Howard 
at Laworth, and two at Castle Howard- 
there is also an engraved portrait 

(leori 7fiHrn CAKIIStB 

irw of tlie above was 

1722, 1727,. nd fcrn’im 

1738 earldom in 

i7.f8, became Iv.G. 1766, died 4 Sent 


to the present 3rd dragroon guards in 1749. 
The lOtli, then wearing grass-green facings, 
thus acquired its still &miliar sobriquet of the 
‘ Green Howards,’ distinguishing it from the 
24th foot, known as ‘ Howard’s Greens,’ and 
the 3rd Bulfs^ known as ^Howards,’ those 
regiments being successively commanded 
about the same period by Thomas Howard, 
father of Field-marshal Sir George Howard 
[q. V.] Charles Howard was many years about 
the court, where he held the post of a groom 
of the bedchamber. As a major-general he 
commanded a brigade at Dettingen alid at 
Foutenoy, where he received four wound^ 
and afterwards under Wade and Cumberland 
in the north. He commanded the British 
infaiitiy at the battles of Val and Houcoux, 
was made K.B. in 1749, and wag governor 
of Forts George and Augustus, N.B, In 1760 
he was president of the court-martial on Lord 
George Sackville [see GBBMAtN, Gbobgb 
Sackvibie]. Ho represented Carlisle in 
parliament from 1727 lo 1761 (Of. JSeium of 
Mpnbei's of Parliament, ii. 62 -125). He at- 
tained the rank of general in March 1766, and 
died at Bath unmarried on 26 Aug. 1766. 

TOaI H n 6.^ ta tain -i 


[Collins’s Poe^o, cd. 1812, vol. iii. under' Car- 

Hist.Eec. 8rd 
wur Maclachlan'a 

don 1876). Some letters from Howard are in 

^2692, 32725, 
H. M. C. 

HOWARD, CHARLES, tenth Deice os. 
OKBOLK (172^1786), born on 1 Dec. 1720, 
was the second son and eventually heir S 
Charies Howard of Greystoke, Cun^berland 
y Mary daughter and coheiress of John 
Aylward (Dovbe, Ojfeial Baronaae ii Sb 
H e was thus great-gfandson of SSy ErSl 

(1608-1662) [Ty 1 

^s brought up in the 
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o^ the 

Eiirfand and ffiri ^ Soman Catholics in 
America,’ 1704^ 8vo!'^^<^r®^ 1“ 

and Maxims, chieflvTf i" Essays, 

8vo, 1768. a Politic^ 

of the Howard som^ 

uA’amiiy (with an account of 
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the office of earl-marslial of England, taken 
from manuscript in the possession of J. 
JEdfetonds^^ 8vo, 1769; new edit., 1817. 

[OoUins^s Peerage (Brydges),i. 141; H. K. S. 
Gauston's Howard Papers; Walpole’s^Royal and 
Noble Authors (Park), iv. 328-3 1 ,] G. G. 

J kOWARD, CHAia.ES, eleventh Duke 
OF NoBiFOtK (1746-1816), born on 6 March 
1746, was the son of Charles, tenth duke of 
Norfolk (1720-1786) [q.v.], by Katherine, 
second daughter and coheiress of John Brock- 
holes of Claughton, Lancashire (DoyIiB, Offi - 

He received little 
jpegular education either from Roman catholic 
' t|Ltors at : Ghreystoke Castle, Cumberland, 
where he was brought up, or in P'rance, 
where h#) spent much of his youth. But he 
had much natural ability and a kind of rude 
eloquence. His person, Marge, muscular, 
and clunfiy, though active,^ was rendered 
still less attractive by the habitual slovenli- 
ness of his dress, and figured frequently in 
Qillray’s caricatures ; but his features were 
intelligent and frank. At a time when hair- 
powder and a queue were the fashion, he had 
the courage to cut his hair short and re- 
nounce powder, except when going to court. 
Throughout his life he was celebrated for 
his conviviality, as Wraxall, who often met 
him at the Beefsteak Club, relates (J^onthw- 
mouB Memoirs^ i. 29). His servants used to 
wash him in his drunken stupors, as he de- 
tested soap and water when sober. Com- 
plaining one day, to Dudley North that he 
was a martyr to rheumatism, and had vainly 
tried every remedy, ‘ Pray, my lord,^ said he, 
‘ did you ever try a clean shirt ? ’ Among 
his associates he was known as ^Jockey of 
Norfolk; 

Howard became a protestant and a staunch 
whig. As Charles Howard, junior, he was 
chosen F.RS. on 18 June 1767, and when 
Earl of Surrey was elected F.S.A. on 11 Nov. 
1779. In Cumberland he was immensely 
popular, and is still remembered there. At 
the Carlisle election of 1774 he encouraged 
the efforts of some of the freemen to take the 
representation of the borough out of the 
hands of theLowthers. At the elections of 
^1780 and 1784 he was himself returned for the 
borough. In parliament he joined Fox in ac- 
tively opposing the prosecution of the Ame- 
rican war. He became deputy lieutenant of 
Sussex on 1 June 1781 , deputy earl-marshal of 
England on 80 Aug. 1782, and lord-lieutenant 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire on 28 Sept. 
1782. He was a lord of the treasury in the 
Duke of Portland's administration (6 April to 
December 1783), and became colonel of the 
first West Yorkshire regiment of militia on 
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10 Jan. 1784. On the death of bis father, 
31 Aug. 1786, he succeeded as eleventh duke 
ol Norfolk, and was appointed high steward 
of Hereford in 1790, recorder of Gloucester 
on 6 Sept. 1792, and colonel in the army 
during service on 14 March 1794. On 29 Dec. 
1796 he was nominated deputy lieutenant 
for Derbyshire. At the great political dinner 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Arundel 
Street, Strand, on 24 Jan. 1798, at which 
nearly two thousand persons attended, the 
duke gave a toast, ^ Our sovereign's health 
--the majesty of the people.' The king, 
highly oflended, caused him to be removed 
from his lord-lieutenancy and colonelcy of 
militia in the following February. The news 
reached the duke on the evening of 31 Jan., 
when he was entertaining the prince regent 
at Norfolk House (Lonsdale, Worthies of 
Cumberland^ v. 67-64). The prince and the 
duke were for a time fast friends, and were 
the first to bring into fashion the late hours 
of dining. They subsequently quarrelled, 
but after some reconciliation, the prince in- 
vited Norfolk, then an old man, to dine and 
sleep at the Pavilion at Brighton, and with 
the aid of his brothers, the Dukes of Clarence 
and York, reduced him to a helpless condition 
of drunkenness (Thackebay, Four Georges^, 

Howard was consoled for the loss of his 
former dignities by being made colonel of 
the Sussex regiment of militia (29 Dec. 1806) 
and lord-lieutenant of Sussex (14 .Jan, 1807), 
Lord Liverpool, on the formation of his ad- 
ministration in 1812, tried in vain to secure 
the duke's support by an offer of the Garter. 
He died at Norfolk House, St. James's Square, 
on 16 Dec, 1816, and was buried on the 23rd 
at Dorking, Surrey, On 1 Aug. 1767 he 
married Marian, daughter and heiress of 
John Coppinger of Ballyvoolane, co. Cork, 
but she died on 28 May 1768. He married 
secondly, on 2 April 1771, Frances, daughter 
and heiress of Charles Fitz-Roy Scudamore 
of Holme Lacey, Herefordshire, who survived 
until 22 Oct. 1820. He left no issue, and 
was succeeded in the dukedom by his third 
cousin, Bernard Edward Howard (1766- 
1842) [q.v.] 

Despite his personal eccentricities, Norfolk 
lived in great splendour. He expended vast 
sums, though not in the best taste, oh Arundel 
Castle, and bought hooks and pictures. He 
was deeply interested in everything that il- 
lustrated the history of his own family, and 
was always ready to assist auy one of the 
name of Howard who claimed the remotest 
relationship (^Gent, Mag, vol. Ixxxv. pt, ii. 
pp. 631-2, vol. Ixxxvi. pt. i. pp. 65-7, 104). 
He encouraged the production of works oin^ 
local antiquities, like Duncumb’s ^ Hereford- 
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sliire’ and Dallaway’s ‘Sussex.’ He was 
elected president of the Society of Arts on 

22 March 1794. rx • -u 

His portrait was painted by Gamsborougn 
in 1783, and by Iloppner in 1800. The former 
was engraved by .i. K. Sberwin, An etched 
portrait is of earlier date. 

[Collins’s Peerage(Bryd^yes),i. 1 41-2; H.K.S. 
Caustou’s Howard Papars; Gunning’s Renunis- 
cenccs of Cain bridge, ii. 52.] G. G. 

HOWARD, Sir EDWARD (1477?- 
15K3), lord high admiral, second son of 
Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, and after- 
wards second duke of Norfolk [(p v.], served, 
wlien about fifteen, in the squadron which, 
under the coininand of Sir Edward Ponynges 
[q. V.], co-operated with the troops of the 
Archduke Maximilian in the reduction of 
Sluys in 1492. In 1497 he served under his 
father in the army in Scotland, and was then 
knighted. At the jousts held at the corona- 
tion of Henry VII 1 he was one of the ^ enter- 
prisers.’ On 20 May 1509 he was appointed 
staiidard-bearor, with the yearly pay of 40f. 
(llyMEK, xiii. 251). In July 1511 he is 
said to have commanded, in company with 
his elder brother Thomas, the ships which 
captured the two Scotch pirates, Robert 
and Andrew Barton [q. v.] Of the circum- 
stances of tlie action, round which much 
legend has grown, we have no contem- 
porary account. It is not mentioned in the 
State Papers. Later chroniclers sx^eak of 
IloAvard as commanding by virtue of his rank 
as lord-admiral, and relate that the king re- 
ceived the news of the Bartons’ piracies while 
at Leicester, a x^ace which it is certainly 
known he did not visit in the early years of 
his reign (information from Mr. J, Gairdner). 
Moreover, Howard was not lord-admiral in 
1511, and it ismot recorded that he had before 
that date any command at sea; and it seems 
not imx)robal)le that the names of the Howards 
wei-e introduced without justification, on ac- 
count of their later celebrity (Halle (1548), 
Henry VIII^ fol. xv, where the Christian 
name is given as Edmond; Lesley, Hist, of 
Scotland^ Bannatyne Club, p. 82). The 
details given in the ballad of ^ Sir Andrew 
Barton,’ which were adopted by Sir Walter 
Scott ( Tales of a Granrlfather, chap, xxiv ) 
are unquestionably apocryphal. 

Ou7 Ajml 1612 Howard was appointed 
admiral of the fleet fitting out for the sup- 
port of the pope and of Ferdinand, king of 
Aragon, and to carry on hostilities against 
the In-ench (RyMEK, xiii. 326, 329). By the 
middle of May the fleet was collected at 
Portsmouth, to the number of twenty large 
ships, and, gcing over to the coast of Brittany 
ravaged the western extremity with fire and 


sword. On Trinity Sunday he landed in 
' Bertheaume Bay, drove the French out of 
their bulwarks, defeated them m several skir- 
mishes, and marched seven miles inland. On. 
Monday, 23 May, he landed at Conquet, burnt 
the town and the house of the Sieur de 
Portzmoguer. On 1 June he landed again, 
apparently in Orozon Bay. The neighbour- 
ing gentry sent a challenge, daring him to 
stay till they could collect their men. He 
replied that ‘ all that day they should find 
him in that place, tarrying their couyng.’ 
He had with him about 2,600 men, biit thead ; 
he posted so strongly that when the French 
levies, to the number of 10,000, came against ; 
him, they did not venture to attack, and re- 
solved to wait till Howard was compelled to 
move out of his entrenchments, aiyl so tfl,ke 
him at a disadvantage on theway to his boats. 
But while waiting, a panic seized the Breton 
militia; they fled; and Howard v^lis left free 
to re-embark at his leisure. He declined ‘ to 
surcease his cruel kind of war in burning of 
towns and villages,’ at the request of the 
lords of Brittany, or to grant them a truce of 
six days ; and having done as much harm as he 
could, ho went along the coast of Brittany and 
Normandy, and returned to the Isle of Wight. 

In the beginning of August he sailed again 
for Brest with twenty-five great ships. The 
French had meantime prepared a fleet of 
thirty ships. It is impossible to form any 
correct estimate of the relative strength. 
Several of tho French ships were large, espe- 
cially the Mario la Oordeliere, which is said 
to have had a crow of a thousand men. The 
largest of the English ships, the Regent and 
the Sovereign, seem to have had crews of 
seven hundred. Howard’s own ship, the Mary 
Rose, was somewhat smaller. On 10 Aug. 
th^rench put to sea, under the command , 
of Hcrv6, Sieur de Portzmoguer, known to 
French chroniclers as Primaugnet, and to 
the English as Sir Piers Morgan. They had 
just got clear of the Goulet when the English 
fleet arrived, and at once attacked them. The 
fight was fiercely contested, especially among 
the larger ships; the Cordelibre, command^ 
by lortzmoguer in person, in avoiding the 
onslaught of the Sovereign, fell on hoard the 
Regent, which was commanded by Howard’e 
brothei'-m-law, Sir Thomas Kny vet fq .v.l ITie 
two grappled each other, and while the fight 
was still raging caught fire, and burnt toge- . 
ther. 01 the seventeen hundred mefi bh I ' 


<ii8aster struck a panic 
halboSr Tb’l‘'% coniWly into the 

tany, Normandy, and Picardy, and, takiiig 
and hurmng many French shipi ret^:S tb 
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PSrtsmo^ On 26 Aug, Wolsey, writing 
; t6 FoiSOjj bishop of Winchester, gave the ac- 
Cbiiiit of the action as the news of the day, 
; 'adding : ‘ Sir Edwa^rd hath made his vow to 
God that he will never see the king in the face 
till he hath revenged the death of the nobk 
and valiant kniglit, Sir Thomas Knyvet 
(Fidbes, Life of Wolsey, Collections, p. 10). 

On 16 Aug. 1612 Howard, before the news 
of th^ victory reached home, received the 
reversion of the office of admiral of England 
Ireland, and Aquitaine, held at the time by 
John, earl of Oxford. The patent confirming 
hiin in the office pf admiral of England is dated 
19 March 1613 {Patent Poll, 4 Hen. VIII, 
pt, ii.) By Easter of 1 613 (27 March) the fleet 
was again collected at Portsmouth (Ellis, 
Original letters, 2nd ser. i. 213), and, cross- 
ing over to Brest, anchored in Bertheaume 
Bay, in sight of the French, who lay in the 
, roadstead wUhin. Howard resolved to attack 
them there, but one of his ships, commanded 
by Arthur Plantagenet, in endeavouring to 
pass the Goulet, struck on a sunken rock and 
was totally lost. On this the fleet returned 
to its former anchorage, and contented itself 
with closely blockading the port ; while the 
French, on their side, anticipating a renewal 
of the attempt, moved their ships close in 
under the guns of the castle, mounted other 
batteries on the flanks, and placed a row of 
fireships in front. It is said that Howard 
took this occasion of writing to the king, 
suggesting that he might win great glory 
by coming over and taking the command 
himself, in the destruction of the French 
navy ; that the king referred it to his council, 
who considered the undertaking too dan- 
gerous, and wrote to Howard sharply repri- 
manding him for his dilatory conduct, and 
ordering him to lose no more time (Holins- 
HED, p. 676), No such correspondence is 
now extant, and the story appears improbable. 
It seems, too, incompatible with the fact that 
he was at this time nominated a knight of the 
Garter, though he did not live to receive the 
honour* 

MeanwhUe he learned that a squadron of 
galleys had come round from the Mediter- 
ranean, under the command of the Chevalier 
Pr%ent de Bidoux, a knight of St. John, and 
had anchored in Whitsand Bay (les Blancs 
Sablons), waiting, presumably, for an oppoi> 
tunity to pass into Brest. A council of war 
determined that they might be attacked, and 
a$ it was found that the galleys were drawn 
up close to the shore, in very shoal water, 
Howard resolved to cut them out with his 
boats and some small row-barges attached 
jtb the fleet (26 April 1613). He himself in 
persdii took the command of one of these, , 


and, rowing in through a storm of shot, 
grappled Pr^gent’s own galley, and, sword 
in hand, sprang on board, followed by about 
seventeen men. By some mishap the grap- 
pling was cut adrift, the boat was swept 
away by the tide, and Howard and his com- 
panions, left unsupported, were thrust over- 
board at the pike's point. The other boats, 
unable to get in through the enemy’s fire, 
had retired, ignorant of the loss they had 
sustained. It was some little time before 
they understood that the admiral was missing. 
When they sent a flag of truce to inquire as 
to what had become of him, they were an- 
swered by Pr6gent that he had only one pri- 
soner, who had told him that one of those 
driven overboard was the admiral of Eng- 
land. The English drew back in dismay to 
their own ports, and Pr6gent, called by 
English chroniclers ‘Prior John,’ crossed over 
from Brest, and ravaged the coast of Sussex. 

Iloward’g death was felt as a national 
disaster. In a letter to the king of England, 
.Tames IV of Scotland wrote: ‘Surely, dearest 
brother, we think more loss is to you of your 
late admiral, who deceased to his great honour 
and laud, than the advantage might have 
been of the winning of all the French galleys 
and their equipage" (Ellis, Ong. Letters, Ist 
ser. i. 77). It is stated by Paulus Jovius 
{Historia sui Temporis, 1663, i. 99) that 
Howard’s body was thrown upon the beach, 
and was recognised by the small golden horn 
{corniculurri) which he wore suspended from 
his neck as the mark of his rank and office. 
No English writer mentions the recovery of 
the body; the ensign of his office was a 
whistle or ‘ pipe,’ not a horn ; and it is re- 
corded that before he was forced overboard 
he took off the whistle and hurled it into the 
sea, to prevent its falling into the enemy’s 
hands {Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
i. No. 4006). 

Howard married Alice, daughter of Wil- 
liam Lovel, lord Morley, widow of Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, and mother, by her first marriage, 
of Henry, lord Morley, but had no issue. He 
was succeeded in his office by his elder brother, 
Sir Thomas, afterwards earl of Surrey, and 
kird duke of Norfolk [q. v.] 

[Collins’s Peerage (1768), i. 77 ; Campbell’s 
Lives of the Admirals, i. 279 ; Southey s Lives 
of the British Admirals, ii. 169-83; Howard’s 
Memorials of the Howard Family; Lord Her- 
bert’s Life and Heign of Henry VIII in Kennett’s 
Hist, of Plngland, vol. ii. ; Holinshed’s Chronicles 
(edit. 1808), iii. 665-75 ; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII (Rolls Ser.), vol. i. ; Jal, in Annales 
Maritimes et Colonhiles (1844), Ixxxvi. 993, and 
(1846), xc. 717; Troude’s Batailles Navales de 
a France, i. 66.] J. K* L. 
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HOWABD, EDWARD 1669), dra- 
matist, baptised at St. Martin Vin-tbe-Fields, 
2 Nov. 1024, was fifth son of Thomas Howard, 
first earl of Berkshire, and brother of Sir 
Robert Howard (1026 P-1698) [q. v.] He 
published in 1668 'The Usurper; a Tragedy. 
As it was acted at the Theatre Royal by his 
Majesties Servants, Mto. It was followed by 
«Tli« Brittisli Princes: an Heroick Poem,’ 


1 Rich, and eldest daughter and coheiress of 
; Sir Henry Knevet of Charlton, Wiltshire, 
At the creation of Charles, prince of Wales, 
j 3 Nov. 1616, he was made K.B. (Metoalfb, 

I J?oo/c of KnightSy p. 168), and was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Howard of Escrick in 
Yorkshire on 29 April 1628. With the Earl 
of Berkshire he enjoyed the sinecure office of 
fanner of his majesty’s greenwax ( CaL State 

^ niTv J V r\ Tn _ 
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epistle by Thomas Hobbes. ' Six Bays’ Ad- the House of Lords on 24 April 1640 that 
venture ; or the New Utopia,’ a poor comedy, supply should have precedence over othfer 
acted without success at the Duke of York’s questions he voted against the king (ib^ 1640, 
qiieatre, was published in 1671, 4to. Mrs. p. 66). He was one of the twelve peers who 
Behn, Edward Ravenscroft, and others pre- signed on 28 Aug. 1640 a petition to the king, 
fixed commendatory verses. ' The Women’s which set forth the popular grievances and 
Conquest,’ 1671, 4to, a tragi-comedy, acted by the dangers attendant on th# expedition 
the Duke ofYork’s servants, has some amusing , against the Scots. With Lord Mandeville 
scenes, and siij)plied hints (as Geiiest remarks) he presented it to Charles at York, and be- 
forMrsHnchbald s' Every One has his summon a parliament and 

IheManof JNewmarket, 16^8,4to,wasacted settle matters without bloodshed (ib, Dom. 
at the lliofttre Royal Howard also wrote ! 1640-1, p. 16). In May 1642 he was again 
p unpublished plays, ‘The Change of j despatched to the king at York to deliyerthe 
Crowns, Ihe London Grentloman (entered i declaration of both houses of parliament re- 

fud aM, 7 Aug. 166^, spectingthemessagessenttothembToKs 

‘ SLie o%o W f ?? concerning Sir JoL Ilotham’s refusX“ d- 

offence, and endeavours in avertmg waJ Charle8%fter 

rpartyorhin- 
— * “*“ ,. 1.0 1 .x i,uo uuuiiny,’ bade him at- 

of county gentlemen on 

Howard’s other worirs ‘7o7mrand 164^8. p. 31^- Thecoma 

Essays, with a Paraphrase of Cicero’s Lselius depuration to be made to him 

orofFriendship,’16?3,8vo,and^CaroSe? (Commons’ 

or the Rebellion of Forty One In Ten on 2 June 1646 re- 

Books. A Heroick Poem,’ 1689, 8vo reissued the benefit of the 

1? j 396 with a fresh title-page (‘ Caroloiades dkp of the twentieth part 

Redivivus ’) and a dedicaLy epS to the HI? tis agents (ib. iv., 169). A?ter 
Princess of Denmark. Heprefi:^d commen TT^ abolition of the House of Lords in 1649 
datory verses to Mrs. Beh^s ‘ Poems,’ 1685 become a member of 

rkfvJP'?- ® r 74" ^P/ There is a d^ S vi ^01 T®’ Carlisle. 

risne notice of ‘Ned 'Howard in ‘Sessionof wif ^?'^‘^®^®oappointedamein- 

(ed. 1703, 1 . 206). ^necl ^ various committees (Cal, State 

[Langbaine’s Dram. Poets; Baker’s Biog RS?d£rb ^Jolona 
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caped imprisoiiment o» the plea of ill-health, 
and the fine was not exacted, but he passed 
the remainder of his life in obscurity {Com- 
mons^ ^JournalSj vols. vi. vii.) He died on 
2d April 1676, and was buried in the Savoy 
(GLUtranBUCK, Hertfordshire^ ii. 46-7). By 
his marriage in December 1628 to Mary, fifth 
daughter of Sir John, afterwards Lord, Bote- 
ier, of Hatfield, Woodhall, and Braintfield, 
Hertfordshire (Ca/. State Papers^iyom, 1623- ' 
1626, pp. 132, 134), he had four sons and a 
daughter. Thomas {d. 1678) and William 
[q. V.], the first and second sons, became suc- 
cessively second and third barons, and on the 
death, without issue, in 1716, of William’s 
eldest son Charles, who succeeded his father 
as fourth baron in 1694, the title became ex- 
tinct. 

[Authorities cited ; Burke’s Extinct Peerage.] 

a. Gr. 

HOWABD, EDWARD (d. 1841), no- 
velist, entered the navy, vmere Captain 
Marryat was his shipmate (^Athen(Bumf8 Jan. 
1842, p. 41). On obtaining his discharge he 
became a contributor of sea stories to perio- 
dical literature. When Marryat took: the 
editorship of the ^ Metropolitan Magazine ’ in 
1832, he chose Howard for his sub-editor 
(Mrs. Ross Church, Life of Marryat^ i. 
227). He subsequently joined the staff of 
the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ then edited by 
Thomas Hood. Howard died suddenly on 
80 Dec. 1841. In reviewing Howard’s pos- 
thumous and best work, ‘ Sir Henry Morgan,’ 
Hood wrote sympathetically of the author as 
one of the most able and original-minded 
men’ of the day, who had but ‘just felt the 
true use of his powers when he was called 
upon to resigu A.em’ (Hew Monthly Maga-- 
zinCf Ixiv. 439). In one of the volumes of 
the same periodical is a portrait of Howard 
engraved after Osgood by Freeman, with a 
facsimile, of his autograph ; it has also been 
published separately (Evans, Cat, of En- 
graved Portraits^ ii. 210). 

Howard’s greatest success was his ‘ Rattlin 
the Reefer,’ 8 vols. 12mo, London, 1836, a 
maritime novel of considerable power, To 
insure for it a large eale it was published, as 
‘ edited by the author of “Peter Simple,”’ 
and 6n this account Has been erroneously 
assigned' to Idarryat. Howard’s other works, 
which were, mostly issu as ‘ by the author 
of “ Rattlin the Reefer,’^ ’are: 1^ ‘The Old 
Oommddore,’ 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1837. 
2. ‘ Outward Bound 5 or, a Merchant’s Ad- 
ventures,^ i2rao, London, 1838. 3. ‘Memoirs 
of Admiral Sir Sidney Smi|;h, K.C. B.,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, London, 1839. 4* ‘ Jack Ashore,’ 3 vols. 
12mo,; London, 1840. 6, ‘The Oentiad: a 
Poem in four books,’ 12mo, London, 1841. 


6. ‘ Sir Henry Morgan, the Buccaneer,’ 3 vols. 
12mo, London, 1842 (another edit,, 1867). 

7. ‘ The Marine Ghost,’ in part i. of ‘ Tales 
from Bentley,’ 8vo, 1869. 

[Gent. Mag. new ser. xviii. 436 ; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. vii. 486, viii. 68-9 ; Cat. of 
Advocates’ Library.] G. G, 

HOWARD, EDWARD GEORGE FITZ- 
ALAN, first Baron Howard or Glossop 
(1818-l883),wa8 second son of Henry Charles, 
thirteenth duke of Norfolk [q. v.J, by his 
wife. Lady Charlotte Sophia Levesoii-Qower, 
eldest daughter of George Granville, first 
duke of Sutherland. He was born on 20 Jan. 
1818, and, though a catholic by birth, finished 
his education at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
On the death, on 16 March 1842, of his grand- 
father, Bernard Edward, twelfth duke of 
Norfolk [q. v.], his father succeeded to the 
titles and estates, and Howard became known 
as Lord Edward Howard. He was a liberal 
in politics. In July 1846, when the first 
Russell administration came into power, he 
was appointed vice-chamberlain to the queen 
and a privy councillor, and retained his office 
until March 1862. After unsuccessfully con- 
testing Shoreham at the general election of 
1847, Howard was returned in 1848 to the 
House of Commons as M.P. for Horsham. 
From 1863 to 1868 he was M.P. for Arundel, 
but was rejected by that constituency in the 
general election of 1868, On 9 Dec. 1869 
he was created a peer of the United King- 
dom as Baron Howard of Glossop. Howard 
rendered signal service to the cause of 
Roman catholic primary education. From 
1869 to 1877 he was chairman of the Catholic 
Poor Schools Committee, in succession to the 
Hon. Charles Langdale, As chairman of the 
committee he set on foot the Catholic Educa- 
tioii Crisis Fund, not only subscribing 5,000/. 
to it himself, but securing 10,000/. from his 
nephew the fifteenth and present Duke of 
Norfolk, and another 10,000/, from his son- 
in-law the Marquis of Bute. Seventy thou- 
sand scholars were thus added to the Roman 
catholic schools in England at a cost of at 
least 350,000/. During the eight years* mi- 
nority of his nephew, the fifteenth duke of 
Norfolk (1860-8), he presided over the Col- 
lege of Arms as deputy earl marshal. In 
1871 Howard bought from James Robert 
Hope-Scott [q. v.], for nearly 40,000/., his 
highland estate at Dorlin, near Loch Shiel, 
Salen, N.B. Howard died, after a long* ill- 
ness, on 1 Dec. 1883, at liis town house, 
19 Rutland Gate, Knightsbridge. 

Howard married, first, on 22 July 1851, 
Augusta Talbot, only daughter (and heiress 
to a fortune of 80,090/. ) of George Henry 
Talbot, half-brother of John, sixteenth ead 
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of Shrewsbury,* and secondly, on 16 July 
1863, Winifred Mary, third daughter of Am-* 
broBB Lisle March Phillipps de Li/?le, 
of Garendon Park and Gracedieii Manor jn 
Leicestershire. By his first wife, who died 
3 July 18G2, he had two sons, Charles Ber- 
nard Talbot, who died in 1861, aged 9, and 
Francis Edward, who succeeded as second 
baron ; and five daughters. 



fMomorial Notice in the T.iblct, 8 Doe. 1883, 
p, 882; Times, December 1883, Men of the 

Time, 11th od. p. 596.] 0. K. 


T. ov/uuvf hjwja.a v/u -MX i , 

the first of which, ‘ The Sketcher's Manual/ 
published in 1837, went through several 
editions. It was followed by ‘ Colour as a 
Means of Art,’ 1838, ‘ The Science of Draw- 
ing,’ 1839-40, and < Imitative Art/ 1840. 


HOWAED, ELIZABETH, Dochess ov 
Norfolk ( 1 194-1668). [See under Howard, 
Thomas, third Duke.] 

HOWAED, FRANK (1806P-186G), 
painter, sou oflleniy Howard, R.A. [q. v.l 
was born in Poland Street, London, about 
1806. After being educated at Ely he became 1 

H al of bis father and a student of the Royal 
■■ ® subsequently an assistant 

of Sir fhomas Lawrence. He exhibited at 
the British Instbution from 1824 to 1813 
his earliest contribution being two subjects 
fcom Sbahespeare. He first exhibil ed at the 
Royal Academy in 1826, when be sent 
Othello and Desdemona’ and throe por- 
traits, and be continued to exhibit portraits 

1 2q.» T 1 poetical subjects until 
1833. In 1827 be commenced the publication 
outline plates, entitled 
Tlie Spirit of the Plays of Shakspeare,’ 
which was completed in five quarto volumes 
m 1&33. After the death of Lawrence be 
begau to paint small-sized portraits, and to 
make designs for goldsmith’s work for Messrs 
btorr & Mortimer. In 1889 he exhibited 
a^m at the Academy, and in 1842 he sent 
1 he Adoration of the Magi,’ ‘Suffer little 

Scvmh r ‘ The Rescue 

ot Oynxbelino. He contributed in the same 

year to the British Institution ‘Sponsor’s 
h aerie Queene, containing Portraits of Queen 

prGS;lv»'S^,‘°„S‘e’re 

was awarded one nf flia Wueejie, be 

of Christianity inVo 
E».pe.. .L 

did not compete in 1844 hnf 

‘ of Ethelb^rt ’*and^‘^Thi*«»-! 

of ChivaRy,’ and in 1847 ‘The Niffht^S*”^ 
pnse of Cardiff Castle bv W 
tiu. wk did no, ■idd’to.kk^ui.i; 


AAig, ttuui amiLative lo±U, 

lie likewise edited Byres’s ‘ Hypogmi, or 
Sepulchral Caverns of Tarquinia,’1842, fdlio, 
and, with a memoir, his father’s ‘ Course 
of Lectures on Painting,’ 1848. lie also 
drew on stone the plates for Sir William 0. 
Harris’s ‘ Portraits of the Game and Wild 
Animals of Southern Africa,’ 1840, and made 
some designs for church and menforial win- 
dows for ‘ The St. Helen’s Crown Glass Com- 
® Trade Book of Patterns for Ornamental 
Window Glass,' J 850. 

He died of paralysis at Liveipool on 
29 J line 1 866 in much distress. ^ 

I ;; 9«o P- 1866, 

'-280 ; Redgr,tve’s Diet, of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 1878; Royal Ac.idemy Exhibition 
Oiitalo^ies, 1825-46; British Institution Exhi- 
bition (.atalognes (Living Artists), 1824-43; 

Artirtf ‘isc>Q'*^i^n\°f Society of British 
I w’ ’ f^.'^^dogues of the Cartoons 

HOWARD, FREDERICK, fifth Eart of 
CABI.TSLE (1748-1825), only son of I W 

by his second wife' 
Isabella, daughter of William Bvron, fourth 
lord Byron, was bom on 28 May 1748 and 
succeeded his father as fifth ear/on 4 Ct 

SS? Howard, Charms, tliSd 

wW b^i«“ !f to Eton, 

S'w'siiLrswi't/ 

aJy degreflXft without 'taking 

8.khTm,“ 

in verse by Lord 

tinental tmir k * ^*^d, started on a con*» 

velshe was el/nta/i J i hia tra- 

(23 Dec. 1767) and 5^® Thistle 

I Splnfa 0^ 27 
on 
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accounted the iwo best dressed men iji'towh* wae^iiaipossihle to maintain the old system of 
Mis passion for play led him into the greatest | government, and vehemently urged that Ire^ 
extravagance. lie became surety for Fox’s land should not be included in British acts 
gambling debts ( Walvolb, Letters^ v, 486), of parliament, < Should any regulations,’ 
and ultimately was compelled to retire to wrote Carlisle to Uillsborough, on 23 Feb, 
Castle Howara for a year or two in order to 1 782, ' be necessary to extend to this kino-- 
repair the disasters in which his improvidence dom as well as Great Britain, I have not the 
and his gmerosity had involved him. ^ least reason to doubt that the nation would 
Emancipating himself from the gaming- immediately enact them by her own laws;’ 
table he gave his attention to politics, and and in another letter, dated 19 March 1782, 
on 18 June 1777 was appointed treasurer of lie asserts: ‘It is beyond a doubt that the 
the household, and sworn a member of the practicability of governing Ireland by Eng- 
privy council. On 13 April 1778 he was lish laws is become utterly visionary. It is 
nominated the chief of the commission sent with me equally beyond a doubt that Ireland 
out to America by Lord North ‘to treat, may be well and happily governed by its 
consult, and agree upon the means of quiet- own laws.’ 

ing the disorders ’ in the American colonies On the accession of Rockingham to office 
{London Gazette^ 1778, No. 11866). While in March 1782, Carlisle was abruptly die- 
there he btcame involved in a misunderstand- missed from the lord-lieutenancy of the East 
ing with Lafayette, who, enraged at some Riding, and replaced by the Marquis of Oar- 
strong expressions reflecting on the conduct martlien, who had been removed from that 
of the FrenSh, which had been published in office by the late government. In conse- 
one of the proclamations of the commissioners, quence of this slight Carlisle resigned the 
challenged Carlisle, as the principal commis- post of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and on 
sioner, to a duel. Carlisle very properly de- 16 April 1782 the Irish House of Commons 
dined the meeting, and informed I^afayette passed a hearty vote of thanks to him ‘ for 
in a letter that he considered liimself solely the wisdom and prudence of his adminis- 
responsible to his country and king, and not tration, and for his uniform and unremitted 
to any individual, for his public conduct and attention t o promote the welfare of this king- 
language. The American demands being in dom ’ {Joui^nals of the Irish House of Com- 
excess of the powers vested in the commis- 336). Carlisle was succeeded in the 

sioners, Carlisle returned without having en- viceroyalty by the Duke of Portland, and on 
tered into negotiations with the congress, 11 May 1782 was appointed lord steward of 
a result which Horace Walpole predicted the household. When Lord Shelburne brought 
when, in announcing Carlisle’s appointment forward his Irish resolutions on 17 May 1782 
on the commission to Mason, he described in the House of Lords, they were received 
him as being ‘ very fit to make a treaty that with warm approval by Carlisle, who ‘bore 
will not be made ’ (Walpole, Letters, vii. ample testimony to the zeal and loyalty of 
87). the Irish, and particularly stated the honoiir- 

Soon after his return from America, having able conduct of the volunteers and the liberal 
resigned the treasurership of the household, offers made of their service, when Ireland 
Carlisle became president of the board of was threatened with an attack ’ {Pari, Hist, 
trade in the place of Lord George Germaine xxiii. 38). On learning the terms of the 
(6 Nov. 1779). On 9 Feb. 1780 he was ap- peace with France and America, Carlisle re- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of the East Riding signed his office in Lord Shelburne’s adminis- 
of Yorkshire, and on 13 Oct. in the same tration, and in the House of Lords, on 17 Feb. 

J rear was nominated lord-lieutenant of Ire- 1783, proposed an amendment to the address 
and in succession to John Hobart, second of thanks, condemning the preliminary ar- 
earl of Buckinghamshire. He was succeeded tides ‘ as inadequate to our just expectations 
in December 1780 at the board of trade by ' and derogatory to the honour and dignity of 
Lord Grantham, and arrived in Dublin at Great Britain.’ After a lengthy debate in a 
the close of that month, taking with him as fuller house than had been known for many 
his chief Secretary William Eden, afterwards years the address was carried at half-past 
Lord Auckland, who in the previous year four in the morning by a majority of thirteen 
had addressed *Four Letters to the Earl of {ib, xxiii, 376-80, 486). On the formation 
Carlisle’ on English and Irish political qnes- ' of the coalition ministry Carlisle was made 
tions. Though inexperienced in official life, lord privy seal (2 April 1783), a post which 
Carlisle soon gained a clear insight into the he retained until Pitt’s accession to power in 
. trueconditionof Irish affairs, and won there- December 1783. During the discussions on 
spect of the Irish people, "In his official dcs- the regency question in the winter of 1788-9 
patches he did not conceal his opinion that it ^ Carlisle took an active part against the rcr 
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etnctions of the Prmce of Wales’s authority, troducing him to the House of Lords^ Byroa 
and continued to act in opposition to Pitt’s erased from his ^ English Barda and Scotch 

"" ’ Reviewers,’ which was then going through 

the press, the complimentary couplet 


ministry until the outbreak of the French 
revolution On 26 Dec 1792, ‘though not 
accustomed to agiee with the present ad- 
ministration,’ he supported the third reading 
of the Alien Bill {tb xxx 164), and in Fe- 
bruaiy 1793 declared that he entertained no 
doubt ‘ of the ni Qessity and justice of the war 
withhrance' (tb xxx 324) On 12 June 
1 793 he was invested with the order of the 
Oartir, and m May 1794 defended the Ha 

l- . .. /■< C t-k -I 1 ^ 1 


On ono alone Apollo deigns to smile, 

And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle, 

and substituted the hitter attack commenc- 
ing with the lines, 

No muse will cheer with renovating smile 
The paralytic puling of Carlisle. 

Though no formal reconciliation ever took 


S-JiL XI va: UCltJXlUtSU. lUtJ XXtt- XAIULI^JUL XILI XUXJLUUl XCi/UUUL/iliUitiUll l/UOa. 

beas (Virpus Suspension Bill ‘ as being essen- place between them, Byron afterwards maide 
tial to t he safety of the constitution ’ (zb a handsome apology while referring to the 


XXXI 597) On 26 1 eb 1799 he was reap- 
pointed lord-heutinant of the East Riding 
(London Gaz(tte<iy p 191), and in Maich of 
tfiat year spoke m favoiii of the union withlre- 
landfPa;/ Ilist xxKiv 710-11) In Janua^ 
181 1 lie supported Lord Lansdowne’s ameni 
menf totlu hr^.t regency resolution, contend 


death of Carlisle’s third son, Frederick, at 
Waterloo, in the third canto of ‘ Ohilde 
Harold ’ (stanzas xxix. xxx.) Carlisle was 
a liberal patron of the fine arts, with a cul- 
tivated mind, polished manners, acid a taste 
for writing noetrv- Hfi ■niirp.bag^d a large 


v-»- M/XAVt. CV 

writing poetry. He purchased a 
part of the Orleans gallery, anc[^was one of 


ingthat by imposing any limitation and re- the pall-bearers at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
stiuhou 'the couiiHy could only diaw the funeral. His literary work was praised both 
cone usion that Uiere whs a suspicion that by Johnson and Horace Walpole. The former, 
♦he l iince of Wales would make an improper m a letter to Mrs, Ohanone dated 2 fi Nov 

747) In March 1816 he botJi spoke and voted Revenge,’ that ‘ of the sentiments I rempmfxaT* 

S’&rsi (tn' 

Caihsle man icd, on 22 March 1770 Ladv Onrl^aW^f V * etfers, yiii. 394). Several of 
Maipaitt Caioluu Loveson-Oowei SiS priatod in 

of GiauMlU, fast maxquis ofTteH, by ItSdt < T ^ 

whom he hul foux sons and three dauglitexs ThSe to Correspondence.’ 

Hxs wxft dud on 27 Jan 1824, and he was verv imiS f ^ Sel™ with whom he was 
suicctdcd m his honours by lus eldistson ‘ronJ^ and 

Qooxge Iloxvard (1773 1848) [q ^ At vrid T! writer did not de- 

Ilo. ud thlxe axe thx/e^x^^its of Sich he'm it 
( Mhsle by Sa Joshua lioynoldb, as well as I Walnoll been mentioned with 

othexs by Iloppn.x and Tacksou In tCfirst I ^f manufacturing. 

jolume of Cxdi ll’s < Bntish Gallery of Cot 

In 1 . <)h Carlisle xv is appointed by the court 
of chaiifeiy guardian ol Loid Bvion who 
was his fix st cousin once xemoved ’ IIa 
undeitook the chiigewith mnpVi roin x 

Homs of Idlemss’was dedicahJ 

lisle ‘hv h.« nKi..,„.x **“*?“*‘-n fo Cdx- 


walpo e, instead of nxanufacturin7poetrv 

5c? 7 i-b. S)^S^rra 

New Foundf”^*^ TT^ appeared in ‘Tlxe 
n^A^l^dUng Hospital for Wit » ire//: 



an’s Maffazine UlSni’ * 

Pt- ii. PP.tK'i iiW’ 1821, 


s.:sK,r 



Hbward i 

4to 5 8rd edition, Ibondou, 1773, 4to; i 
• ip^other editio^ Bublln, 1781, 8vo; newedi- 
tidp,, addition^, London, 1807, 8vo, pri- 
vat^jy printed, 2, ^The Father’s Revenge^ 

а. tragedy ^ (in five acts a^id inverse), London, 
1783^ 410,^ privately printed ; another edition, 
vriih Other poems, London, 1800, 4to, pri- 
Veftely printed, and containing four engrav- 
ings al&er Westall; new edition, London, 

4^0,^ privately printed. 3. ^ To Sir J. 
]^yijLp3tdSi).bn)hi8 late resignation of the Pre- 
Sxdent’sOnair of the Royal Academy ’ (verses) 
fLctodon], 1790, 8vo. 4. ^ A Letter ... to 
Fita^Wil^iam^ in reply to his Lordship’s 
two letters/ (concjerning his administration 
of the governiiiont of Ireland), London, 1795, 
8voj 3nd edition, London, 1795, 8vo, 5. ^The 
Crisis and its alternatives olfered to the free 
choice of Bliglishmen, Being an abridgment 
of Earnest and Serious Reflections ” 

&c.,’ the Srd^^ition, anon., London, 1798, 8vo, 

б, ^ Unite or Fall,’ 5tli edition, anon., Jjon- 

don, 1798, 12mo. 7. ‘ The Stepmother, a 

tragedy’ (in five acts and in verse), London, 
1800, 8vo ; a new edition, with alterations, 
London', 1812, 8vo, privately printed. 8.^ The 
Tragedies and Poems of Frederick, Earl of Car- 
lisle, ’&c.,Londj:)n, 1801, 8vo. 9. ^ Versesontlie 
Death of Lord Nelson,’ 1800. 10. * Tlioughls 
upon the present Condition of the Stage, and 
upon the construction of a New Theatre,’ 
anon., London, 1808, 8vo; a new edition, 
with additions (appendix), London, 1809, 
8vo. 11. * Miscellanies,’ London, 1820, 8vo, 
privately printed. 

f Annual Biography and Obituary for 1826, 
pp. 291-319; Annual Register, 1826, App. to 
Chron. i^p. 277-9; Geut. Mag. 1826, vol. xcv 
pt, ii. pp. 369-71 ,* Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cun- 
ningham; Hosweli’s Johnson, ed. G-. B. Hill, 
iv. 113-14, 246-8; Jesse’s, George Solwyn and 
his Contemporaries ; Sir Q. 0. Trevelyan’s Early 
History of Charles James Fox ; Life of Henry 
Gmttan by his son, 1839, U. P63, 182-213 , Loel^’s 
Hist, of England, vol. iv, chap, xvii, , Morris b 
Life of Byron ; Doyle’-s Official Baronage, i. 332-3 ; 
Collins’s Peerage, 1812, iii. 608-9; Notes and 
•Queries, 7th ser. vih. 208, 331 > London Gazettes; 
Martin’s Catalogue of Private).y Printed Books, 
1864; Brit. Mus. Cat;J " O. F. R. Bu 

t HOWARD, SjK GEORGE (1720P- 
1796), fleld-marjshal; was son of Lieutenant- 
^nerklThomasiloward. His father, nephew 
of Francis; lord Hoftixd of Effingham (see 
CohLOTs, PSeraffff vol. rt.), entered the army 
in 1703;; Wat takan prisoner at Almanza 
in 1707 was' d^ftlued two years in France ; 
became lieu,tentflit-odjonel of the 24th foot 
^titider dismissed for his 

P^Hticaloninionsi ysA reinstated by G eorge I ; 
putchas^ the colonaiiciy^-ef the 24th foot in 
. VOL* xxvm* 


7 Howard 

I 1717 ; became colonel 3rd buffs in 1737; was 
a lieutenant-general at Dettingen; and died 
in Sackville Street, London, 31 March 1753, 
leaving by his wife Mary, only daughter of 
Dr. Morton, bishop of Meath, a family in- 
cluding four sons. 

George Howard obtained his first com- 
mission in his father’s regiment in Ireland 
in 1725, and rose to the lieutenant-colonelcy 
3rd huffs 2 April 1744. lie commanded the 
huffs at the battles of Fonteriby, Falkirk, and 
Culloden. Chambers says that he merited 
^ everlasting ex<=‘cratlon ’ by his treatment of 
those to whom l^ord Jjoudouii had promised 
indemnity after Culloden {Ilint. Rebellion in 
fScotland, 1 7 45-6, re v. ed. }). 328). On another 
page, speaking of a wager with General Henry 
Hanley, Chambers confuses him with Major- 
general (Sir) Charles Howard [q.v.l Howard 
commanded the buffs at the battle of Val, 
and in tlie Rochfort expedition ten years 
later. He succeeded his father as colonel of 
the regiment 21 Aug. 1749. lie appearato 
hav(* been on the home stafl', under Sir John 
Ligonier, during the earlier pa]*t of the seven 
years’ war. He commanded a brigade under 
Lord ( Jranby m Germany in 17G0-2, at War- 
burg, the relief of Wosel, and elsewhere. He 
was deputed by the Duke of Newcastle in 
May 1762 to confer with Prince Ferdinand 
of Hruuswick coiictuniing the exponsevs of the 
allied troops {Addit, MS, 32938, f, 265), and 
signed the coii\ ention of Bruncker Mulil with 
the French general Guerchy in the Sept ember 
following. Ill some accounts he is again con^ 
fused with Sir Oliarles Howard, who was 
senior to Granby, and was not employed in 
Gi^rmany. He was made Iv. B. and transferred 
to the colonelcy 7th dragoons in 1703, He 
was governor of Minorca in 1766*8 ; and sat 
in parliament for Lostwithiel in 1762-6, and 
for Stamford from 1768 until his death. 
Wraxall slates i^Memoirs^ iii. 202) that in 
1784, when Genofalllemy Seymour Conway 
[q. V,] resigned the office of commander-in- 
chief with a seat in the cabinet (to which 
he had been appointed under the Rocking- 
ham administration), (? eorge Howard was 
appoint edlo succeed him, but neither Howard 
nor the Duke of Richmond, who went to the 
ordnance at the same time, had seats in 
Pitt’s new cabinet. Howard’s appointment, 
if made, was never publicly recognised, the 
office of commander-in-chief remaining in 
abeyance until the reappointment, in 1794, 
of Jeffrey Amherst, lord Amherst [q. v,], the 
adjutant-general, William Fawcett [^v.], 
being in the meantime the ostensible head 
of the army-staff’ under the king. Wraxall 
describes Howard as ^ a man of stature and 
proportions largely exceeding the ordinary 
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size » . . an accomplisliod courtier and a gal- 
lant soldier/ and adds that in the house he 
was understood to t he mouthpiece of the 
king’s personal opinions {Memoir h, ut supra). 
Howard had wealth and a more than ordinary 
share of public honours and preferment, lie- 
sides his general’s pay, liis red ribbon and the 
colon<j]cy of the 1st or king’s dragoon guards, 
to which lie was tJ*ansferred in 1779, he was 
a privy oouTKiillor, an honorary D.CJ.L. ( )xoa. 
(7 July I77>i}y and was governor of botli 
Ohedsea Hospital and of Jersey at onetime. 
Ho was advanci^d <o the rank of field-mar- 
shal in 179o. lie di(‘d at his rivsidenee in 
Grosvenor .Sijiiare, London, 1(1 July 179(). . 

Howard married, first, Lady Lucy Went- 
worth, sister of the Earl of Sheffield, wJio 
died in 1771 leaving issue; secondly, Eliza- 
beth, widow of t.lie second Earl of Effingham. 

[(/olliiisK 1812 cd., v’^oL iv., under 

'IWiiifXhnw;' ( ^-fiinori’s Hist, Pee. 8rd Bntfs, , 
Ctil. , State J\‘ip(vrs, lloujo Offieo, J 706-9, under 
* iUnvanl, (h'orgo ;’ Ann. Ticg. 1760-2; Gent. 
Muff. 1706, pt. ii. p. 621; Howard’s Oorresp. 
with tJio Hnko of* Ncwcastlo is in Brit. Mns. 
A(l([. M8S. ;328r52 f. 676, 3293/} f. 176, 32937 
f. 4t)7, 32938 fit. 2»5t), 298, a letter to Lord 
Granby in 17(i0 is in 32911, f. 425, and one to 
Sir J . Vorke in 1 762, 82940, f. 1 26. Memorials of 
a naniosako, a certain laentonant-colonol George 
Howard, ii vetei'an officoi* of tlie 8rd foot -guards, 
dated about 1740, are in the sauio collection.] 

11. M. C. 

HOWAED, Gl^ORGlO, sixtli Eaiil of 
OAinvisLn (1773-1848), tho, oldest son of 
t vedenck 1 1 ownrd, fifth cavl of Ciu-lisJe Tfl v ') 
was bovn in London on 17 Sojrt. 1773. lie 
was styled Lord Morpeth IVoin 1773to]8''>6 
ILi was odncatol at Eton and Christ Churcli’ 
uiatriculat(;d on 19 Oct’ 
l/.)0, and was created M.A. 30 Juno 1792' 
and n.C L. 18 June 1799. At a hy-eJoc- 
tion m Jainuwy 1796 he w..s returned in 

Joi the family borougJi of Morpeth, for which ! 
ho coiitnuiod to sit until the dissolution in 
October 18W!. At the opening of the new 
paiJiament m October 1796, Lord Moimeth 

House of Commons 
(Parf. JZwt xxxii. 1 ] 90-4), and in May 1 797 
he Imposed box s motion for the reneal of tT.i 

In J 
of 




1806). In July 1806 he introduced the In- 
dian budget into the house (^Parl. Debates, 
vii. 1044-63), and at the general election in 
NoA^ember was returned for the county of 
Cumberland, together with the tory candi- 
date, John Lowther,AvhileSirHenryFletcher^ 
the old Avhig member, lost his seat. 

On the formation of tho Duke of Portland’s 
ministry, in March 1807, Morpeth resigned 
his post at the India board, and on 3 Feb. 
1812 brought foiward his motion on the 
state of Ireland, in a speech in which heitd- 
A'ocfited ‘ a sincere and cordial conciliation 
AAuth the catholics.’ The motion, after two 
nights’ debate, Avas defeated by ai majority of 
ninety-four {ib. xxi. 494-600, 069). In conse- 
(|uence of the allusion to the Roman catholic 
claims in the speaker’s speech at the close 
of the preA'ious session, MorpefF, in April 
1814, bi'ought forward a motion regulating 
the conduct of the speaker at Che bar of the 
j House of Ijords, but AA’as defeated by 274 to 
1 00 {ib. xxA-ii. 466-76, 621 -2). On 3 March 
1817, AAdiile raoAuug for a ncAA' Avrit for the 
borough of St. MaAves, he paid a high and 
•'loquout tribute to the memory of his friend 
I Francis Horner (q. A^] {ib. xxxv. 841-4). 
In Hecomber 1819 he supported the govern- 
ment on the tliird reading of the Seditious 
Moctmgs Prevention Bill {ih. xli, 1078-81) 

At the general election in March 1820 tlie 
Avlngs of Cumberland, being dissatisfied Avith 
tlie political conduct of their member, put 
up another candidate, and Morpeth retired 
Irom the poll at an early staue. In No- 
vember 1824 ho Avas appointed, through 
Cannings influence, lord-lieutenant of the 
Ei^tKidirig of Yorkshire {Lmidm Gazettes, 
1824, pt 11 . 1929), and on 4 Sept. 1826 suc- 
ceeded his father as the sixth earl of Car- 
iisle. lie took his seat in the House of 
Lords for the first time on 21 March 1826 
(^Jornls,^ the Home of Lords, Iviii. 128) 
and on 18 May 1827 was appointed chief 
comimsmoner of woods , and forestsrwith a 
seat in Gauumg’s cabinet. On 10 Julv 1827 
he succeeded the Duke of Portland as lord 
piivy seal, and continued to hold this nost 
until the formation of the Duke of WellFng- 

tical Iifp r\ ' 11 * 0(1 altogether from poll- 

remainder “d spent the 

eonnt.7 „ i” ‘he 
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following year was appointed a trustee of 
the British Museum. lie resigned the lord- 
lieutenancy of the East liiding in July 1847, 
and dying at Castle Howard, near Malton, 
on 7 Oct. 1848, aged 75, was huried in the 
maxisoleiim in the park. 

Carlisle married, on 21 March 1801, Lady 
Georgiana Dorothy Cavendish, eldest daugh- 
ter and coheiress of William, filth duke 
of Devonshire, by whom ho had six sons 
and six daughters. His wife survived him 
several years, and died on 8 Aug. 1858, 
aged 75. He was succeeded in tlie peerage 
by his eldest son, George William Frederick 
Howard [q. v.] Carlisle was an accomplished 
scholar, and an amiable, high-minded man. 
Of an exceedingly retiring disposition, lie 
took little part in the dehatos in either 
house. l?is last speech, which is recorded 
in * Hansard,^ was delivered on 5 Oct. 1831 
(^ParL Deb(hes, 3rd ser. vii. 1329), seventeen 
years before his death. 

He was the aul hor of the following con- 
tributions to the ^ Anti-Jacobin : ^ 1. ‘Son- 
net to Liberty’ (No. v.) 2, The transla- 

tion of the Marquis of Wellesley’s Latin 
verses contained in the pi*eceding number 
(No. vii.) 3. ‘ Ode to Anarchy ’ (No. ix.) 

4. ‘ A Consolatory Address to his Gunboats 
by Citizen Muskein ’ (No. xxvii.) 5. ‘ Ode 
to Director Merlin’ (No. xxix.) 0. ‘An 
Artectionate Effusion of Citizen Muskein to 
Ilavre de Grace’ (No. xxxii.) There is a 
portrait of Carlisle by Sir Thomas La wrence 
at Castle Howard, liis portrait, painted by 
Sir Joslnia Bcynolds in 1786, was engrav(‘xl 
in the following year by Thomas Trotter 
{Cat. of the Exhibition of Old Masters .,^7 
No. 372). An engraving after a painting by 
J. Jackson, R. A,, which includes his son Lord 
Morpeth, and is at Castle Howard, will he 
found in the second volume of Jerdan’s ‘ Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery,’ 1831. 

[Ferguson’s Cumberland and Westmoreland 
M.P.’s, 1871, pp. »384-5; Wilson’s Biographical 
Index to the present House of Commons, 1808, 
pp. 172-3 ; Diary and Correspondence of Lord 
Colchester ; Gent. Mag. 1801 pt. i. p. 276, 1848 
pt. ii. 537-8, 1858 pt. ii. 317 ; Annual Register, 
1848, App. to Chron. pp. 256-7 ; Times, 9 Oct. 
1848; Illustrated London News, 14 Oct. 1848 
(with portrait) ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, i. 333- 
334; Burke’s Peerage, 1888, p. 248; Fosters 
Alumni Oxonienses, ii. 698 ; Parliamentary His- 
tory and Debates, 1795-1848; Oflicial Eeturn of 
Members of Parliament, pt.ii. 192, 205, 220,231, 
244, 259, 273.] G. F. R. B. 

HOWARD, GEORGE WILLIAM 
FREDERICK, seventh Eakl of Oaklisle 
(1802-1864), eldest son of George Howard, 
sixth earl of Carlisle [q. v.], by his wife, 
Lady Georgiana Dorothy Cavendish, eldest 


daugliter of AVilliam, fifth duke of Devon- 
shire, was born in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, Londo]i, on 18 April 1802, and was 
educated at Eton. He matriculated at (/hrist 
Church, Oxford, on 15 Oct. 1819, and in 1821 
obtained the university prizes for Latin and 
Englisli verse respectively. He took a first class 
in classics in the following year, and graduated 
B.A. 1823, M.A. 1827. On the death of his 
grandfather in September 1825 his father 
succeeded as the sixth earl, while he himself 
became known by the courtesy title of Lord 
Morpeth. In 1826 ho accompanied his uncle 
William, sixth dnke of Devonshire, on his 
mission to St. Peters Inirg to attend the coro- 
nation of Emperor Nicholas. While abroad 
he was returned at the general election in 
.June 1820 for the borough of Morpeth in 
the whig interest. In a maiden speech on 
5 March 1827 he seconded Sir Francis Bur- 
dett’s resolution for the relief of the Roman 
catholic disabilities {Pari. Debates, new ser. 
xyi. 849-54), and in April 1830 lie supported 
Robert Grant’s motion for leave to bring in 
a bill for the repeal of Jewish disabilities 
{ib. xxiii. 1328-30). At the general election 
in August 1830 Morpeth was returned at the 
head of the poll for Yorksliii’e, and in March 
.1831 spoke in favour of the ministerial Re- 
form Bill, which ho described as ‘ a safe, 
wise, honest, and glorious measiu'o’ {ih. 3rd 
ser. ii. 1217-20). At the general election in 
May 1831 he was again returned for York- 
shire, and in the succeeding general election 
in December of the following year was elected 
one of the members for the West Riding, 
which constitueuicy he continued to repre- 
sent until the dissolution in June 1841. In 
February 1835 Morpeth proposed an amend- 
ment to the address, which was^ carried 
against the government by a majority of 
seven {ib. xxvi. 165-73, 410), and upon the 
formation of Lord Melbourne’s second ad- 
ministration in April 1835 he was appointed 
chief secretary for Ireland. His re-election 
for the AYest Riding was unsuccessfully op- 
posed bv the Hon. J. S. AVortley (afterwards 
second iBaron AA’harncliffe) in the tory in- 
terest. On 20 May 1835 Morpeth was ad- 
mitted to the English privy council, and in the 
following montli introduced the Irish Tithe 
Bill in a speech which raised his reputation 
ill the house {ib. xxviii. 1319-44). He held 
the difficult post of chief secretary for Ire- 
land for more than six years during the lord- 
lieutenancies of the Marquis of Normanby and 
Earl l^rtescue. During this time he carried 
through the House of Commons the Dish 
Tithe Bill, the Irish Municipal Reform Bui, 
and the Irish Poor Law Bill, and showed, 
contrary to expectation, that he was perfectly 
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able to hold his own in the stormy debates 
of the day. He treated the Irish party with 
considerable tact, and did his best to carry 
out the policy initiated by Thomas Drum- 
mond (1797 1840) [q. V.] Morpeth was ad- 
mitted to llie cabinet in February 1830, upon 
the retirement of Charles Grant, afterwards 
created Baron (Beneig. At tlie gtmeral elec- 
tion in July 1841 lie was defeated in the 
West iliduif?, and in September resigned 
ofKc(‘ Wit h the rest of his colleagues. Short ly 
afterwards Morpcdli spent a year in North 
America and (Janada. During his absence 
he was nominal (*d a candidate for the city of 
Dublin at a by-election in January 
but was defeat (‘d liy Ins tory opponent. At 
a by-eledion in Feliniary 1810 he was re- 
turned unopposed for the West Hiding, and 
u])on the downfall of Sir iiobert PeeFs second 
adininistrntion iii June 1840 was appointed 
chief conunissiom*!’ of woods and forests 
(7 July) with a seat in Lord John JiUS'.eiFs 
first cahniet. Tie was sworn in as lord-Iuni- 
tenant of tlu^ Last Hiding on 22 July 1817, 
and at tlio gimeral election m the following 
month was once more i*etunied for the West 
Ifiding, this time with Hiehard Oobden as a 
colicagiie. Jn F(‘bruary 1818 Morjieth re- 
inlroducecl his bill foj’ promoting the x>nblic 
health (ih. 3rd ser. xcvi. 385-403), which be- 
came law at tlje close of the session (11 & 12 
Vicl. c. 03). On the death of his father 
m October 1848 Morpelli succeeded as the 
sevimtli (‘url of Carlisle, and look his seat in 
the House of Lords on 1 Feb. 1819 {Journals 
of the House of Lords, K\xi. 4). On tlie ap- 
pointment of Lord OcunpbeJl as lord chief 
justice ol hkigland, Carlisle becami' chan- 
of Lancaster (0 March 
On the accession of Lord Derby to 
power in February 1852 Carlisle resigned 
otiice. He was installed rector of the uni- 
versity of Abordetm on 31 March 1853, and 
ui tJm following sum mm* began a twelve- 
month s (‘ontinental trip. 

On / Feb. 1855 Carlisle was invested with 
tlie order ot the Garter, and in the same 
month lias appoint cd by Lord Palmers) on 

this 

^p!, “ and resumed it 

IlI-IieaJLh eompidled his final retirement i 
October lie died at Castle Howard 
on u Pec. 18W, aged 62, and was buried in 
the lomily mausoleum. He never mSed 
nnd brother, the Hon’ 

T George Tlowai-d, rector of 

Londesborough, \ orkshire. Carlisle was able 
and kind-bear) ed, with cultivated tasles and 
g-eat ^neiicy of speech. AVithou? comiS- 
g abi ities or great strength of will, his 


I gentleness endeared him to all those with 
' whom he came into contact. As lord-lieu- 
tenant he devoted his efforts to improve the 
agriculture and manufactures of Ireland, and 
was successful and popular there. 

At Castle Howard there is a head of the 
earl in chalk, which has been engraved by 
F. Holl, also a large miniature by Garrick, 
and a small full-length water-colour portrait 
painted when Howard was in Greece. A 
portrait by John Partridge is in the possession 
of Ladv Taunton. A bronze statue of Carlisle 
by J. ll. Foley was erected by public sub- 
scription in Phoenix Park, Dublin, in 1870, 
and in the same year another statue by the 
same artist was erected on Brampton Moat, 
Carlisle. There is a bust of Carlisle by Foley 
in the town hall at Morpeth; another, when 
Lord Morpeth, at Cast le Howard ; and a third, 
also by Foley, at Caslle Howard, executed 
when Howard was lord lieuteriint. A me- 
morial column was erecled upon Bulmer 
Hill, at the edge of the Carlisle estate. 

Carlisle presided at the Shakespeare ter- 
centenary at Stratford-on-A vonin April 1864. 
He took a great interest in mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, and established a reformatory upon his 
own estate at Castle Howard. He was the 
author of the following works ; 1 . ^ Kleusis * 
poema Cancellarii prmmio donatum, et in 
iheatro Sheldoniano recitatum die Jul iv® 
A.t). 1821’ [Oxford, 1821], 8 vo. 2 . ^P^s- 
tiim: a Inze Poem recited in the Thea- 

1 ^ 21 ’ [Oxford, 

till ball of Constantinople, a Tragedy’ fin 
five acts, ami m verse], London, 1828, 8 vo. 

4. Scinit^y Hoform, Speech ... in "the 
House of Commons ... SO March 1847, on 





Second Vision of ‘The 

Ve^e,’ London, l£ 8 , 4 ta ^ in 

and veSe tTi? contributor in prose 
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the ‘ T^vellers Library’ (London, 1866, 
Syo);, ^hilo his ^ Vice-regal Speeches and Ad- 
dresses, Lectures, and Poen^s’ .were collected 
and; edited by J. J. Gaskin (Dublin, 1 866, 8vo, 
yi?:ithi^ A collection of his poems, 

^selected by his sisters/ was published in 
1869 (London, 8vo), Carlisle wrote a pre- 
face to an English edition of Mrs. Stowe’s 
/ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ (London, 1853, 8vo). 

[Lonsdale’s Worthies of Cumberland — the 
Howards, 1872, with portrait, pp. 125-88; Mar- 
tiheaii’s Biographical Sketches, 1869, pp. 131-42 ; 
Walpole’s History of England, vols. iii. iv. ; 

, (lent. Mag. 1865, new ser. xviii. 99-101; Ann. 

; Beg. 1864,. pt.ii. pp. 183-4; Times, 6 and 14 Dec. 

• 1864 ; Illustrated London News, 17 Dec. 1864; 
.Stapylton’s Eton School Lists, 1864, pp. 81, 89; 
Alumni Oxgn. 1888, ii. 699 ; Historical Register 
of the University of Oxford, 1888, pp. 138, 147, 
326 ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, 1886, i. 334-5 ; 
Poster’s Pee:oge, 1883, p. 125; Official Return 
of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 305, 
322, 335, 346, 358, 372, 390, 406; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] ' G. F. R. B. 

HOWARD, GORGES EDMOND (1715- 
1786), misceUaneous writer, son of Francis 
Howard, captain of dragoons, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Jackson, was born at Coleraine on 
28 Aug. 1716. He was educated at Thomas 
Sheridan’s school at Dublin. After brief 
service as apprentice in the exchequer at 
Dublin, Howard enlisted in an infantry regi- 
ment, but at the end of a year returned to 
the exchequer, became a solicitor, and ac- 
quired a mipute knowledge of legal procedure, 
as well as of the complicated systems of the 
exchequer, revenue, and forfeiture depart- 
ments. He secured a lucrative business as a 
solicitor and land agent, and published j)ro- 
fessional works by which he lost money, 
although they were highly commended by 
competent critics. His laborious efforts at 
the same time to achieve reputation as a poet, 
dramatist, and literary moralist failed sig- 
nally. The pertinacity with which he wrote 
and printed contemptible tragedies, none of 
which were acted, and occasional verse, led 
to the publication of facetious satires, written 
mainly by Robert Jephson [q. v.] in 1771, 
They appeared in the form oi a mock corre- 
spondence in verse between Howard and his 
friend George Faulkner, the printer [q. v.] 
The text was copiously supplemented with 
foot-hbtes in which the confused and j umbled 
styles of Howard and Faiilkner were success- 
fully imitated. The satires^passed through 
many ed^ and were believed 

to have been partially inspired by the vice- 
roy, was personally 

acquainted with Howard and Faulkner. 
Howard’s dramatic compositions formed the 
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subject of an ironical letter addressed by 
Edmund Burlie to Garrick in 1772. As a 
law official Howard rendered valuable ser- 
vices to government, which were scantily 
rewarded. He was active in promoting struc- 
tural improvements in Dublin, having some 
skill as an architect, and the freedom of the 
city was conferred on him in 1706. He was 
among the earliest of the protestant advo- 
cates for the partial relaxation of tlie penal 
laws against Roman catholics in Ireland, and 
members of that church presented him with 
a handsome testimonial. He died in affluen 
circumstances at Dublin in June 1786. 

His published literary works, apart from 
contributions to periodical literature, were: 

‘ 1. ‘A Collection of Apothegms and Maxims 
for the Good Conduct of Life, selected from 
I the most Eminent Authors, with some newly 
I formed and digested under proper heads, ’Dub- 
lin, 1767, 8vo, dedicated to the king and queen. 
2. ^Almeyda, or the Rival Kings,’ Dublin, 
1769, 8vo ; a tragedy adapted from Ilawkes- 
wortii’s ^ Almoran and Ilamet.’ 3. ^ The Siege 
of Tamor,’ Dublin, 1773, 8vo and 12mo, a 
tragedy. 4. ^ The Female Gamester,’ Dublin, 
1778, 12mo. 5. ‘Miscellaneous Works in 
Verse and Prose,’ with a portrait, Dublin, 
1782, 8vo, 3 vols. 

Howard’s professional works are : 1. ‘Trea- 
tise of the Rules and Practice of the Pleas 
Side of the Exchcqiier in Ireland,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
Dublin, 1759. 2. ‘A Treatise on the Rules 

and Practice of the Equity Side of the Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, with the several Statutes 
relative thereto, as also several Adjudged 
Cases on the Practice in Courts of Equity 
both in Englandand Ireland, with the Reasons 
and Origin thereof, in many instances as they 
arose from the Civil Law of the Romans, or 
the Canon and Feudal Laws.’ Inscribed to 
the chancellor, treasurer, lord chief baron, 
and barons of the court of exchequer, 2 vols. 
8vo, Dublin, 1760. 3. ‘ The Rules and Prac- 
tice of the High Court of Chancery in Ire- 
land,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1772. 4. ‘ A Supplement 
to the Rules and Practice of the High Court 
of Chancery in Ireland lately published. In- 
scribed to James, Lord Baron Lifford, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1774. 
6. ‘ Special Oases on the Laws against the 
further growth of Popery in Ireland,’ 8vo, 
Dublin, 177 5. 6. ‘ An Abstract and Common 
Place of all the Irish, British, and English 
Statutes relative to the Revenue of Ireland, 
and the Trade connected therewith. Al- 
phabetically digested under their respective 
j proper titles. With several Special Prece- 
’ dents of information, &c., upon the said 
Statutes and other matters, never before pub- 
lished. Inscribed to the Earl of Buckingham 
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shire, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland/ 2 vols. 4to, 
Dublin, 1779, 

[Hibernian Mag., Dublin, 1780; Daker’sBio- 
graphia Dramatica; Garriek’s Private Corre- 
spondence, 1831 ; Hist, of the Ci(y of Dublin, 
vol. ii. 1800 : The Batchelor, 1772.1 J. T. G. 

HOWARD, HENRIETTA, CouOTEBB oi? 
SuEEOLK ( J (181-1 767), mistress to George II, 
born in 1681, was eldesl daughter of Sir 
Henry Hobart, of lilickling, Norfolk, bart., 
by Elizabeth, eldest daiigliter of Joseph 
Maynard, sou of Sir Jolin Maynard, commis- 
sioner of th(i groat seal in the reign of Wil- 
liam HI. She was married, Lord llervey tells 
us, ^ very young ’to Charles Howard, third son 
of Henry, fifth earl of Sullblk, whom llervey 
describes as * wrong-lieaded, ill-tempered, ob- 
stinate*, drunken, extravagant, brutal.’ The 
date of tbo marriage 2 *emains undetermined. 
Being poor for their station the pair went to 
live in Hanover towards tluj close of Queen 
Anne’s reign, with the view of ingratiating 
tJiemselves witli the future sovereigns of 
England. Even th(‘re, however, they were 
sometimes in great straits for money, Mrs. 
Howard on one occasion selling }u*r hair to 
])ay for a dinner for the ministry. On the ac- 
cession of 1 lie elector t o tlie English throne as 
(Jeorgo 1, Howard was appointed his groom 
of the bedchamher, and his wife bedchamber- 
woman to tlio Princess of Wales (Boyer, 
Polit ^fate of Great Brifah, viii. 317, 475).* 
The rooms which in this capacity she occupied 
111 St, James’s Palace and, after the expulsion 
of the prince, at Leicester House were the 
favourite ])lace of reunion for the prince and 
princess and their litth* court. Pope and 
Gay were frequently to be found there: and 
bwift wlien lie was in lllnglaiid. The Prince 
of Wales soonmadeadvaiices to Mrs. Howard 
and was graciously received, and Howard’s 
ellorts to remove his wife from the prince’s 
iiouseliold proved ineffect ual. In 172 1 Mrs 
Howard built Iierself a villa at Marble Hill, 
Iwickenham, Avhere she was a near neigh- 
bour of I ope. The house was designed by 
Lords Burlmgtou and Pembroke, the gardens 

llie J uiice of Wales contributed ItJ.OOOZ 

no7S.t Arbutb- 

not took It m turns to act as her major-domo. 

On bis accession to the throne (teoi-ffe II 

quieted Howard with an annuity of 1 200/ 

and installed his wife in St. James’s Palace 

as his lady favourite. She was formallysepa- 

In Lord Peterborough Mrs. Howard had 

® ?7 stamp from 

ireoige II. It IS not clear when thpirinGmo/^ 

commenced, how long itulfZtCS 
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it Avas ever carried beyond the bounds of 
flirtation. It seems, however^ from the cor-r 
respondence which passed between them, 
and which includes forty letters from Peter- 
borough, written ill tlio most romantic strain, 
to have been of some duration. All the 
letters are undated, but they are probably to 
be referred to the reign of (Jeorge I. 

For some time after the accession of 
George II Mrs. Howard was m iich courted by 
those who thought the king would be go vern§|i 
by h(T. This, hoAveA^er, ceased when it became 
apparent that the queen’s influence was to pre- 
vail, Her society continued nevertheless to 
be cultivated by the Avils and the opposition. 
About 1720 she began to decline in favour 
Avilh the king, but ])()verty compelled her to 
keep her post, (hi the death Edward, 
eighth earl of Sullblk, without issue, 22 June 
1731, JToAvard succeeded to the earldom, and 
Lady Suffolk was thereupon advfthced to the 
post of groom of the stole to the queen, with a 
salary of 800/. a year (Boyer, Polit. State of 
Great xli. 652). Her circumstances 

Avere further improved by the death of her 
husband (28 Sept, 1733), and in the follow- 
ing year she retired from court. In 1735 
she married the Hon. George Berkeley, 
youngest sou of t lie second earl of Berkeley, 
Avith AA^'honiv^ho lived happily until his death, 
16 J an. 17 47 . Slie began to grow deaf in 
middle life, and in her later years almost lost 
her hearing. Nevertheless Horace Walpole 
loved much to gossip Avith her in the autumn 
evemngs.^ She died on 26 July 1767 in 
comparatiA^e poverty, leaving, besides Marble 

more than 

20,000/. By her first husband she had issue 
an only son wlio succeeded to the earldom, 
and died AAuthoiit issue in 1746, She had no 
children by her second husband, Horace 
Wa pole describes her as ^ of a just height, 
Avell made, extremely fair, with the Meat 

that ^her mental 
qualilicatioiis Avere by no means shining' 

cxxvii.) Elsewhere he sa|s 
Ivi? sensible, artful, agreeable, but 

held neither sense nor art enough to make 

lii« wife ’ ymoi>.,ed.Lord IIolLd, m?" 

i S’-) betters, ed. Mahon, 

n. 440). 1 ope wrote in her honour the welli 
known verses ‘ On a certain L^rat^cS ’ 
and Peterborough the song ‘ I said to mv heart 

waking,’ Both^praise 
her leasonableness and her wit Swift ?ti bi/a 

1 / ' “’^6. by sb much the worsA 
tamd, ,„d .upon tho urholo 
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companion for men of the best accomplish- 
in^nts who have nothing to ask/ Except 
the contribution towards the cost of Marble 
Hill she took little from George II, either 
as khig or prince, except snubs and slights; 
and the qmeen avenged herself for her hus- 
band’s infidelity by humiliating her, employ- 
ing her until she became Countess of Suffolk 
in servile offices about her person. ^ It hap- 
pened more than once,’ writes Horace Walpole 
{JS^minucmxieB^ cxxix*), ^tliat the king, while 
the qheen was dressing, has snatched off the 
han&erchief, and, turning rudely to Mrs. 
Howard, has cried, ^‘Because you have an 
ugly neck yourself, you hide the queen’s.’” 
Nor was she able to do much to advance her 
friends. For Gay she could procure only the 
place of gentleman-usher to the Princess 
Louisa, which, though worth 200/. a year, he 
declined. She obtained, however, an earl- 
dom for heiD brother [see Hobakt, Jornt, 
first Earl oi? B ucKiNOHAMSHiiiB]. She 
was strictly truthful, and in conversation 
minutely accurate to the point of tedious- 
ness. She behaved with such extreme pro- 
priety that her friends affected to sujipose 
that her relations with the king were merely 
platonic. A selection from her correspond- 
ence, entitled H-jetters to and from. Henrietta, 
Countess of Suffolk, and her second husband, 
the Hon. George Berkeley, from 1712 to 
1767,’ was edited anonymously by John Wil- 
son Croker in 1824, 2 vols. 8vo. The corre- j 
^ondence, which comprisesletters from Pope, } 
Swift, G ay, Peterborough, Boliugbroke, Ches- j 
terfield, Horace Walpole, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and Lady Ilervey, deals mainly 
with private affairs, and sheds little light on 
politics. The volume contains an engraving 
of her portrait preserved at Blickling. 

[Blomefield’s Norfolk, ed. 1805, vi. 402; (lent. 
Mag. 1 767, p. 383 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, 
iiii 159, iv. 368 ; Horace Walpole’s Reminiscences 
in Cunningham’s edition of his Letters ; Horace 
Walpole’s Memoirs, ed. Lord Holland, 1847 ; 
Hervey’s Memoirs; Pope’s Correspondence, ed. 
jElwin apd Gourthope ; Chesterfield’s Letters ; 
(ioxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, i. 279 et 
seq.; Suffolk Correspondence, ed. Croker; Swift’s 
Memoirs, ed. Scott. Her relations with Lord 
Peterborough are discussed in Russell’s Earl of 
Peterborough and Monmouth.] J, M. R. 

HOWARD, HENRY, Earl of Surrey 
(1617 P-1547), poet, born about 1617, was 
eldest son OI Lord Thomas Howard, after- 
wards third duke of Norfolk (1473 P-1664) 
[q; V j, by his second wife, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter ox Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham. 
Thomas Howard, second duke of* Norfolk 
;[q/ v.], was his grandfather, and he was 
usually kiiown^^^ as ^ Henry Howard 


of Kenninghall,’ one of his grandfather’s re- 
sidences in Norfolk, which may have been his 
birthplace. He spent each winter and spring, 
until he was seven, at his father’s house, 
Stoke Hall, Suffolk, and each summer with 
his grandfather at Ilunsdon, Hertfordshire. 
On the death of the latter in 1624 his father 
became Duke of Norfolk, and he was thence*- 
forth known by the courtesy title of Earl of 
Surrey, lie was with his family at Kenning- 
hall between 1624 and 1529. On 23 July 
1629 he visited the priory of Butley, Suffolk, 
with his father, who was negotiating the sale 
of Staverton Park to the prior. Surrey was 
carefully educated, studying classical and 
modern literature, and making efforts in verse 
from an early age. Leland was tutor to his 
brother Thomas about 1625, and may have 
given him some instruction. John Clerk (d, 
1662) [q. y.], who was domesticated about 
the same time with the family, seems to have 
been his chief instructor. In dedicating his 
^Treatise of Nobility’ (1643) to Norfolk, 
Clerk commends translations which Surrey 
made in his childhood from Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish. In December 1629 Henry VIII 
asked the Duke of Norfolk to allow Surrey 
to become the companion of his natural son, 
Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond [q. v.], 
who Avas Surrey’s junior by sixteen months 
(Bapst, xm. 164-5). He thus spent, in the 
words of his own poems, his ^childish 
years ’ (1530 to 1632) at Windsor ^ with a 
king’s son.’ As early as 1526 Norfolk pur- 
chased the wardship' of Elizabeth, daughter 
of John, second lord Marney, with a view to 
marrying her to Surrey. But at the end of 
1629 Anne Boleyn urged Henry VIII to 
affiance his daughter, the Princess Mary, to 
the youth. Ou 14 Sept. 1530 Chappuys, the 
imperial ambassador in London, wrote to his 
master for instructions as to the attitude he 
should assume tOAvards the scheme. But in 
October Anne Boleyn’s views changed, and 
she persuaded the duke, who reluctantly con- 
sented, to arrange for Surrey’s marriage with 
Frances, daughter of J ohn Vere, fifteenth earl 
of Oxford. The contract was signed on 13 Feb. 
1531-2, and the marriage took place before 
April, but on account of their youth hus- 
band and wife did not live together till 
1636. In October 1532 Surrey accompanied 
Henry VIII and tlie Duke of Richmond to 
Boulogne, Avhen the English king had an 
interview Avith Francis L In accordance 
with arrangements then made, Richmond and 
Surrey spent eleven months at the French 
court. F rancis first entertained them at Chan- 
tilly, and in the spring of 1633 they travelled 
with him to the south. The king’s sons were 
their constant companions, and Surrey im- 
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pressed the king and the princes very favour- and Norfolk, most of which he subsequently^ 
ably. In July 1683 Pope Clement VII tried sold, and in February 1641-2, in order appa- 
to revive the project of a marriage between rently to clear himself from the suspicions 
Surrey and Princess Mary, in the belief that which attached to many of his kinsmen at 
he might thus serve the interests of Queen 1 the time, he attended the execution of his 
Oathorinc. Surrey returned to London to cousin, Queen Catherine Howard. 

.1 /.. . 7 7 7 />.. ..1 . 1 • I jjj recorded conversation which took 


Oathorinc. Surrey 

carry the fourth sword before the king at tlie ■ 
coronation of Anne Boleyn in June 1633, place between two of CromwelFs agents in 
and finally quitted France m September 1633 1639, Surrey was described by one or the in- 

' terlocutors as ^ the most foolish proud boy that 

rey’s sister Mary. In March 1631: Surrey’s earl was wise, and that, although his pride was 
mother separated from his father on tlieground great, exjierience would correct it {ArcJicbo-- 
of the dulu^’s adultery witli Elizabeth IIol- logia^ xxiii. 62 ). That he could ill control 
land, an attendant in the duke’s nursery. In liis temper, and that his pride in his ancestry 
the long domestic quai rel Surrey sided with passed reasonable bounds, there is much to 
his father, and was denounced by his mother prove elsewhere. In 1642 he quarrelled with 
as an ^ ungracious son ’ (Wood, Leiters of one John a Leigh, and was commj^ted to the 
Illmlrioits Ladies, il In 1 6*36 Surrey’s Fleet by the juivy council. In a petition 

wife joined him at Keimmghall. He was in for release he attributed his coUduct to Hhe 
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pecuniary diflicultics at the time, and bor- fmy of reckless youth/ and proftieed hence- 
in lieeve, abbot of Bury, forward to bridle his ‘beady will,’ On 7 Aug. 


rowed money of Jolin 
ill .III lie. 

At Anne Bole^n’s trial (16 May 1636) 

Surrey uctccl as onil marshal in behalf of his 
father, who presided by virtue of his office of 
lord treasurer (cf. WnioTHEsnux, Chroii, i. 

37). ( )n 22 J Illy 1 686 his friend and brot her- 
in-law, Jliebmond, du»d, and lie wrote with 
much feeling ol his loss. He accompani(‘d 
hns father to Yorkshire to repress th(» rebellion 
known as the ih’lgi image of Grace in October 

mc;nlktAVu.dsor,LdtberebeXiSod wSo?. f the 

chiefly to writing poetry He vpIpowI * citizens houses and of churches 

mourner in the funeral procession^of Tifno ^ a stone-bow. A ser- 

Hcymotir from Hampton^o W ndsoJ On XstStrb 

X, , . .scntedTw;vTn On the first 


be was released on entering into recognisances 
in ten thousand marks to bo of good beha- 
viour, and he accompanied bis father on the 
expedition into Scotland in October. In the 
same montli the death of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
the elder [q. v.] inspired a pathetic elegy by 
Surrey. But Surrey, although a student of 
Wyatt’s literary work, was not personally 
very intimate with him. In political and 
religious questions they took opposite sides. 


% ^ ^ verse satire against the citizfkn« 

Anne of Cloves, and later in the year he was led bv tb*^^*r scandalised by the irreligious life 
employed to organise the defence of No?Mk hv his «ft ^^d had endeavoured 

n view of a threatened invasion. On 3 May them for 

364ff bnney distinguished himself at the tbo^rfi According to 

jousts held at Westminster to celebrate the linnc ^ Mistress Arundel, whose 

mamage of Ilemy with Anne of ClevL (cf. Jo frLuTnSt J'® accustomed 

). Liiter 111 the year he rpini^»niri o-ir * ^ purposes of amusement tbi^^ 

T'"‘/ ."J-S ‘■"'l “f c™raw”l, whS ^ S' %"f,‘ PrMtied MnE?™! 

£ sess 7 ik S™ - ^ 


pointed steward of the Vniversity 

bndge, m succession to Cromwell. ^On 8 D^' “'7“““^' , 

1641 ho was granted manymanorsin SuS the kW^l^ol to ^ 

amg s tavour, joined the army under Sir 
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.John Wallop; ;^hich was engaged with the 
Bmperor^s forces in besieging Landrecy, then 
in the hands of the French* Charles V, in 
a letter to Henry VIII, praised Surrey^s 
^gentil cueur’ (21 Oct*)* The campaign 
closed in November, and Surrey returned to 
England, after taking leave of the emperor in 
a special audience at Valenciennes (18 Nov.) 
IJenry received hiin kindly, and made him 
his cupbearer. In February 1514 lie was 
directed to entertain one of the emperor’s 

E jrals, the Duke de Najera, on a visit to 
land. He was then occupying himself in 
ding a sumptuous house. Mount Surrey, 
near Norwich, on the site of the Benedictine 
priory of St, Leonards, and there, or at his 
father’s house at Lambeth, Iladrianus Junius 
resided v^ifh him as tutor to his sons, and 
Thomas Churchyard the poet as a page. Mount 
Surrey was destroyed in the Norfolk insurrec- 
tion of 164Jf (cf. BLOMEPtULi), Norfolk^ iv. 
427). In June 1644 he was appointed mar- 
shal of the army which was despatched to 
besiege MontreuiL The vanguard was com- 
manded by Norfolk, Surrey’s father, who 
wrote home enthusiastically of his son’s 
bravery* On 19 Sept. Surrey wukS \\ounded 
in a futile attempt to storm Montreiiil, and 
his life was only saved by the exertions of 
his friend Thomas Olere* When the siege 
was raided a few days later, Surrey removed 
to Boulogne, which Henry VI II had just cap- 
tured in person, and seems to have returned 
to England with his father in December. On 
St. George’s day 1 646 he attended a chapter 
of the Garter at St. .James’s Palace, and in 
July 1646 he was at KenninghalL 
In August Surrey was sent in command 
of five thousand men to Calais. On 26 Aug. 
he was appointed commander of Guisnes, and 
in the following month the difficult post of 
commander of Boulogne was bestowed on 
him, in succession to William, lord Grey de 
Wilton [q[. v,], together with the office of 
lieutenant-general of the king by land and 
sea in all the English possessions on the con- 
tinent (Rxmbb, Fcedera, xv. 3 Sept.) Surrey 
actively superintended many skirmishes near 
Boulogne, but he was reprimanded by Henry 
(6 Nov.) for exposing himself to needless 
danger. In his despatches home he strongly 
urged Henry VIII to use every effort to retain 
Boulogne, but his father, writing to him from 
Windsor on 27 Sept., warned him that his 
emphatic letters on the subject were resented 
by many members of the council, and were not 
altogether to the liking of the king. In Decem- 
ber he paid a short visit to London to consult 
with the king in council. In January 1646-6 
the French marched from Montreuil with the 
intention of revictuallhiff a fortress in the 


neighbourhood of Boulogne* Surrey inter- 
cepted them at St, Etienne; a battle fol- 
lowed, and the English forces were dch ated. 
In his despatch to the king, Surrey fully 
acknowledged liis defeat, and Henry sent a 
considerate reply (18 Jan. 1646). Early in 
March his request that hiswifemight join him 
at Boulogne was refused, on the ground that 
^ trouble and di&quietness unmeet for woman’s 
imb(‘cilHties’ werc*a])proaching. Aweeklater 
Secretary Paget announced that Edward Sey- 
mour, lord Hertford, and Lord Lisle wei*e ’ 
to supersede him in his command. Surrey 
and Ilertford had long been pronounced 
enemies, and Hertford’s ai)pointment to 
Boulogne destroyed all liope of reconcilia- 
tion. jSegotiatioiis which proved fruitless 
were pending at the time for the marriage of 
Surrey’s sister, the widowed duchess of llich- 
mond, to Hertford’s brother, Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour. Surrey sarcastically denounced the 
scheme as a farce, and he indignantly scouted 
his father’s suggestion that his own infant 
children might be united in marriage with 
members of IIeltford’‘^ family. On 14 July 
Surrey complained to Paget that two of his 
servants, whom he had appointed to minor 
posts at Boulogne, had betn discharged, and 
that lalse reports wei'c abroad that he had 
personally jirofited by their emoluments. In 
August 1640 he took part in the n^ception at 
Hampton Com t oi ambassadors from France. 

hi Decembc*r Henry was known to be 
dying, and speculation was rife at court as 
to who should be selected by the king to fill 
the post of protector or regent during the 
minority of Prince Edw ard. The clioice was 
admitted to lie between Surrey’s father and 
Ilertford. Surrey loudly asserted that his 
fatlier alone was entitled to the office. Not 
only the Seymours and their dependents, 
but William, lord Grey of Wilton, whom he 
had superseded at Boulogne, his sister, and 
many early friends whom his \anity bad 
offended, all regarded him at the moment 
with bitter ho&tility. In December 1646 
facts were brought by Sir liichard South- 
Avell, an officer of the court at one time on 
good terms with Surrey, to the notice of the 
privy council, which gave his foes an oppor- 
tunity of attack. Before going to Boulogne 
Suriey had discussed with Sir Christopher 
Barker, then Kichmond Herald, his right to 
include among his numerous quartcrings the 
arms of Edward the Confessor, wliich Ri- 
chard II had permitted his ancestor, Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, to hear. The Col- 
lege of Arms, it was stated, forbade the pro- 
posed alteration, hut Surrey, m his anxiety 
to prove the superiority of his own ancestry 
to that of the Seymours or any of the new 
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dieted at the Guildhall before Lord Chan- 


shield with what 
close 

he „ 

received no t*oiTohor<itif)ii 
virtue ofliis dobceiit from Tliouuis 
Ion, son of Mdwurd I, Surrey, like all the 
IIo wards, and like many other noblemen who 
claimed royal descent, Avas ent itled to (piartcr 
the roval arms. Hertford and his adlierents 
oUected to construe Sarrey’s adopt ion of new 
arms into (widcuice of the evistiuiee of a trea- 
honable design. They declared, altliou^h 
there is noextant proof of the allocation, that 
lildward t he (Jon lessor’s arms had always f>‘(ui 
borne (»v(*lusively by the heir-apparent to the 
crown, and that Surrey’s action amounted to 
a d(*sicn to emlancer Prince JCilward^s suc- 
cession and lodiv(‘rt the crown into his own 
liands. Norfolk, it must h(‘ remmnhiu’ed, had, 
befoi‘t‘ Prince J^ldward’s bii'tli, been mentioned 
as a |>ossible heir to t lie throne. The council 
at lirst merely sum mom ‘d Surrey from Kenn- 
inchall to confront South widl, las accuser. 
1'lie (^arl ])assi()nately oilered to light South- 
well (2 Dec.), and both were delaim‘d iiicms- 
tody. Other charges aviu-c soon brought be- 
fore t lie council by Surrey’>s personal ommiies. 
According to a courtier, Sir Oawin OareAV, 
lie had tried to persuade liis sibtiu* to oiler 
hm’self as tlii‘ king’s mistress, so that she 
might (‘\iMvis(' tlu' same poA\w omu* him as 
^Madame d’h]stainpes did about the French 
king.’ Surrey had ironically given his sister 
some such advice Avhen lie was angrily re- 
buking her for eontmnplating marriage Avitli 
Sir Thomas Seymour. Another accuser de- 


ceiior Wriothesley and other privy coun- 
cillors, and a juiy of 

treason, under the act for AeUymmmg the 

Hen. Via K). 


nobility, caused the inhibited change in his 
arms to be made on 7 Ocl. 164(i, when at his 
father’s liou^e at Kenninghall JJis sistei 
Huhseuiwntly Stated that he surmoimted Jus 

.v-ield with whatM«eme(ltoheryimchl.kea ^as pra 

wo crown and a cijiher, which sht toov 1' },n.Ynnd the evidence respecting the 

'■‘V >■■■■•!:" ‘ i VKS at. la a m.nly S«- 

,asofilrot liei- ' rey denied that he had ^ny tmiso^ble m 
‘ ‘ tiuition ; but ho Avas proved gmlty, w^ sen- 

tenced to death, and Avas beheaded on lower 


Hill on 21 Jan. folloAving. His personal pro- 
perty Avas distributed among the Seymours 
and their friends. Surrey’s body was bunei 
in the church of All Jiallows Barking, in 
ToAA^er Street, but was removed to tbe church 
of Fi*amlingham, Suffolk, by his son Henry, 
Avho erecjtcd an elaborate monument there m 
1 (i 1 1, and left money for its preserv%.tion. In 
1835 his body discoA'ored lying directly 
beneath his effigy. 0 

Surrey lefttAvo sons, Thomas, fourth duke 
of Norfolk [q. A^], and Henry, earl of North- 
amj)ton [q. v.], and three daughters, Jane, 
Avife of Charles Neville, carl of Westmor- 
land, Catherine, Avife of Henry, lord Berke- 
ley, and Margaret, wife of Henry, lord Scropo 
of Bolton. TIis widoAv married a second lius- 
hand, TJiomas Steyning of Woodford, Suffolk, 
by Avhom she had a daughter Mary, wife of 
Charles Seckford, and died at Soliam Earl, 
Suffolk, 30 June 1577. 

According to a poem by Surrey, wliich he 
entitled ^A Description and Praise of his 
love ( leraldine,’ lie had before bis confine- 
ment at Windsor in 1537 been attracted by 
the beauty of Lady Elizabeth [q, v.], youngest 
daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth earl of 
Kildare [q. v.] 

In 1 537 Lady Elizabeth Avas only nine years 


dart'd llia( Surrey allbet ed foreign dross and i old. It has been assumed that most of Sur- 


mauntu's, and employed an Italian jester. 
The council took tlicsc trivial ma(t(u\s 
seriously, and on 12 Dec. Surrey and his 
father were arrested and scut to the ToAV'er. 
(Commissioners Avere sent on the same day 
to^ Kenninghall to examine tlu' Duchess of 
Uiclimond and Elizabeth Holland, the duke’s 
mistress. JNl i ich t hat t In^y said Avas hi N orfolk’s 
favour, but the duchess recklessly coxTobo- 
ratqd the (‘barges against her brother, assei’t- 
ing in t he course of her t'xaminat ion that Sur- 
rey rigid) \ adhered to the old religion. Soon 
alter ^-lurt'A's arrest Henry ViJI himself 
drew up, Avitli tlie ai<.lof Chancellor AVriothes- 
^^35 s^Hhig lorth the alLgations made 
against iiim, and lie there assumed, despite 
the absence of any e\ idenc(‘, that Surrey had 
definitely ri\solved t o set Prince EdxA-ard aside, 
Avhen the throne Avas vacant, in his own 
favour. Oil 13 Jan. 154t)--7 Surrey AA’^as in- 


r(‘y's ‘ songes and soiiettes,’ written betAveen 
this diije and liis death, we^ro inspired by his 
affection lor hc^r ; Imt only in the poem just 
quotc'd does Surrey mention Geraldine as the 
name ol his lady-loA"e, and the insertion of 
the name in the titles of other poems is an 
unjustifiable license first taken by Dr. G. F. 
Not! ill his (edition of Surrey’s poems in 1815. 
There is nothing to show positively that the 
verses inscribed by Surrey to ^ his lady ’ or 
^ his mistress ’ Avere all addressed to the same 
peison. ^Vt least tAv^o poems celebrate a pass- 
ing attachm(‘nt to Anne, lady Hertford, who 
discouraged his attentions (BAPST,p. 371 sq.) ; 
but m any case liis love-sonnets celebrate 
a platonic attacliment, and imitate Petrarch’s 
addresses to Laura. Surrey’s married life 
was regular. The poetic ^complaint’ by 
SuiTey in wlucli a lady laments the absence 
ot her lover, ^ [he] being upon the sea,’ de- 
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scribes his own affectionate relations with 
his wife. Thomas Nashe, in his ^Unfortunate 
Traveller, or the Adventures of Jack Wilton’ 
(1694), supplied an imaginary account of 
Surrey’s association with Geraldine, and told 
how he went to Italy while under her spell; 
consulted at Venice Cornelius Agxippa, who 
showed him her image in a magic mirror; 
and at Florence challenged all who disputed 
her supreme beauty . Drayton utilised N ashe’s 
incidents in his epistles of ^ The Lady Geral- 
dine’ and the Earl of Surrey, which appear in 
the ‘ Hero ical 15pistles’ (1598). But Surrey, 
although he read and imitated the Italian 
poets, never was in Italy, and Naslie’s wLole 
tale is x^ure fiction, 

Surrey circulated much verse in manuscript 
in his lifetime. But it was not published till 
1657, ten years after his death. On 5 June 
in that year (according to the colophon) lli- 
chard Tottek^published, ^ cum privilegio,’ in 
black letter (107 leaves), ^ Soiiges and Sonettes 
wnatten by the ryght honorable Lorde Henry 
Haw’^ard, late Earle of Surrey and other.’ On 
21 June following (according to tlie colo- 
phon) Tottel issued in another A' olume ^ Cer- 
tain Bokes [i.e. the second and fourth] of 
Virgiles Aentnis turned into English Metei* ’ 
(26 leaves in black letter); 'The fourth boke 
of Virgin . . . draAvn into a strauiige meter 
by Henry Earle of Surrey’ was again printed 
by J ohn Day without date, and a reprint of 
the two books of Virgil was issued by the 
Koxburghe Club in 1814. 

The ' Soiiges and Sonettes,’ known later 
as 'Tottel’s Miscellany,’ contained 271 
poems, of which only forty were by Surrey 
— thirty-six at the beginning and four to- 
wards the end of the volume. Ninety-six 
were by his friend Wyatt, forty were by Ni- 
cholas Grimald [q. V.], and ninety-five were by 
' uncertain authors,’ who are known to have 
included Thomas Churchyard, Thomas, lord 
Vaux, Edward Somerset, John lleyAvood,and 
Sir Francis Bryan [q. v.] According to Put- 
tenham, one of the poems ascribed to Surrey 
— ' When Cupid scaled first the fort ’ — was 
by Lord Vaux, and Surrey’s responsibility 
for some others assigned to him by Tottel 
may be doubted. Of the first edition, Ma- 
lone’s copy in the Bodleian Library is the 
only one known ; it Avas reprinted by J. P. 
Collier in his ' Seven English Poetical Mis- 
cellanies,’ 1867, and by Professor Arber in 
1830. A second edition (120 leaves in black 
letter), in which, among many other changes, 
Surrey’s forty poems, Avith some slight verbal 
alterations, are printed consecutively at the 
beginning of the volume, ai)x>earcd (according 
to the colophon) on 31 July 1667. Of this 
two copies are extant — one in the British 
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Museum and the other in the Capel Collec- 
tion at Trinity College, Cambridge. A third 
edition AA^as issued in 1669; a fourth in 1665 ; 
a fifth in 1667 ; a sixth in 1574 (the last 
printed by Tottel) ; a seventh in 1586 (printed 
by John Windet), and an eighth in 1587 
(printed by llobei’t liobinsoii, and disfigured 
by gross misprints). Surrey’s H^araplirase on 
the Book of Ecclesiastes,’ and his verse ren- 
dering of a few psalms, although well known 
ill manuscript to sixteenth-century readers, 
Avere first printed by Thomas Park in his edi- 
tion of ' Nugie Antiqua^’ (1804) from manu- 
scrixits formerly belonging to Sir .lohn ilaring- 
toii. Tavo lines of the ' Ecclesiastes ’ Avere 
prefixed to Archbishox) Parker’s translation 
of the Psalms (1569), and one line ax)pears 
in Puttenham’s 'Arte of Poesio’ (1589). 

The number of sixteenth-century editions 
of the ' Songs and Sonettes ’ attests the liopu- 
larity of the poems, and they were Avell ap- 
X>reciated l)y the critics of the time. George 
Turberville includes in his ' Epltax)hs ’ (1666), 
X). 9, high-sounding verses in Suri'ey’s xu'aise. 
Ascham, a rigorous censor, associates Surrey 
with Clia-iicer as a ])assable translator, and 
commends his judgment in that he, ‘the first 
of all Kuglishmoii in translating the fourth 
booke of Virgin,’ should luwe avoided rhyme, 
although in Ascham ’s ox)iniou he failed to 
' fully li it perfect and trvie>versifying’(>Sc/io/e- 
maA‘/c/’,ed. Mayor, pp. 177, 181). Churchyard, 
when dedicating ' Churchyard’s Cliarge,’ 1680, 
to Surrey’s grandson, describes him as a ' noble 
warrior, an eloexuent oratour, and a second 
Petrarch.’ Sir Philip Sidney, Avith whom 
Surrey’s career has something in common,. 
Avrote that many of Surrey’s lyrics ' taste of 
a noble birt h and are Avorthy of a noble 
mind’ {Apoloc/ie for Poetrie, ed. 1867, p. 62), 
Puttenham de\"Oted much sx)ace in his 'Arte 
of Poesie,’ 1689, to the artistic advance in 
English literature initiated by W yatt and Sur- 
rey. In i 627 Drayton, in his verses of ' Poets 
and Poesie,’ mentions ' princely Surrey ’ Avith 
Wyatt and Sir Francis Bryan as the ' best 
makers ’ of their day ; and Pope, in his ' Wind- 
sor Forest’ (1713), 11. 290-8, devoted eight 
lines to ' noble Surrey . . . the Granville of 
a former age,’ Avhich reAuved x^tihlic interest 
in his career and his Avorks, and led Curll to 
I reprint the ' Songes and Sonettes ’ in 1717 (re- 
issued in 1728), and Dr. T. Sewell to edit a 
very poor edition of Howard’s and Wyatt’s 
poems (1717). Bishop Percy and Steeveus 
included Surrey’s Averse in an elaborate mis- 
cellany of Ihiglish blank-A^erso x^oetry, j)rior 
to Milton, Avhich AA^as x)rinted in tAvo A^olumes, 
dated resx)ectiA^ely 1796 and 1807, but the 
whole imx)ression except four copies, one of 
which is now iii the British Museum, was 
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turnt in Nichols’s printing office (February that Surrey attempted to translate Virgil into 
1808). A like fate destroyed another edition English hexameters, but the statement is 
of Surrey’s and Wyatt’s poems prepared by ju’obably erroneovis. the structure of [Sur- 
Dr, G, F. Nott arid printed by Bensley at rey’s] blank verse is not very harmonious, and 
Bristol in 1812, but in 181 o -10 Nott issued the sense is rarely earned beyond the line’ 


JjriaiUL 111 UllO lU 

his (daborato edition of Surrey’s and Wyatt’s 
workSf which cojitiiined some Iiitherto ini- 
printed additions, di icily from the Jlaring’- 
toii MSS., and mndi new information in the 
preface and notes. Nicholas edited the 
poems in I8;H , and Ihihort Bell in 1854. Of 
the later edil io7is tlic best is that edited by J. 
Ycowdl in the Aldinc edition (I BOG). 

Surrey, wlio altlioui^h the disciple of Wyatt 
..OIK at. all ])oints liis mast(n*’s superior, was the 
earliest En^dishman to imitate with any suc- 
cess It alian ]K)id ry in .English verso. ^ Wyatt 
and iSurrey,’ writes Puttenhain/were novices 
newly crejit out of tiu; schooles of Dante, 
Ariosto, and IVtrarch, and greatly poli.shed 
our rude and honu’ly nuinner of vulgar poesie’ 
(p. 74). Their favourite inod(d was nn- 
donhtedly Petrardi, and two of Surrey’s 
sonnets, ^Complaint of a lover rebuked’ 
(A BURK, ]). 8), aTid * Vow to love faithfully’ 
(?A p. 11), are direct translations from 
Petrarch. Two lost Avorks, alt ributed to Sur- 
rey by Pale, a translation of Boccaccio’s con- 
solatory e])ist]e to Piiiiis on liis exile, and a 
book of <3l('.gaiit epistles, prove him. to have 
bemi also acquainted Avith Boccaccio, and he 
imitat es in one poem the banded three-lined 
staves of DaTite. His Akerses entitled ‘ The 
Means to attain happy life ’ (i7/. p. 27) are a 


(IIalt-am). His sonnets are alternately 
rhymed, with a concluding couplet. In his 
rehgious verso he employed the older metre 
of alexandrines, alternating with lines of four- 
teen syllables. 

Dr. Noi t describes eleven portraits of Sur- 
rey. The best, by Holbein, with scarlet cap 
and featlier, is at W indsor (engraved in 
Nott’s edition) ; another painting hy the 
same artist, dated 1 C34, belongs to Charles 
Butler, esq. ; and drawings both of Surrey 
and hisAvife, by Holbein, are at Buckingham 
Palace (cf. Chambbelaine, Heads). Two 
original portraits belong to thg Duke of 
Norfolk; one by Guillim Stretes, Avhich is 
assigned to the date of liis arreak, is inscribed 
‘ Sa,t Superest /Kt. 29,’ and has been often 
copied. A second portrait by Stretes, which 
is often attributed to Holbein, seems to have 
been purchased by Edward VI of the artist. 

It IS noAv at Hampton Court. There are en- 
ravings by Hollar, Vertue, Houbraken, and 
Bartolozzi. 


[The exhaustive life of Surrey, based on re- 
searches in the State Papers, in 'Deux Geiitils- 
hommes-I ofetes do la cour do Henry VIII fi e 

GeorKeRoleyn.viseountEochford.andofSurrevl" 

par Mmond Bapst, Paris, 1891, supersedes the 
chief earlier authority, viz. Nott’s memoir in his 


. riv j tiJ-v.- a. vivs. iNOLE S ITiemOir in llis 

teuccesKful translation from Martial, and tlie edition of the poems of Surrey and Wyatt 181»5. 

^s, ^ Praise of ineane and con- Wood’s Athense Oxon, ed. Bliss i 1 fii ' 
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poem tliat folIoAvs 
stunt 
Hoi 

of Vi 

much to GaAviii Doiiul. 

“ duns. 

X>e.sin(,o the tracijs to bo found in liis verse 
01 a gomiiiioly jioetic temperament, Surrey’s 
taste 111 the choice of his masters and iii.s 
endeavours to adapt neiv metres to Ermlish 
poetry are las nio.st interesting eliaracteristics 
Ihe sonnet and the ‘ ottava rinia ’ Avere first 
employed by him and Wyatt. The liio-h dis- 
tinction of introducing into England'^blank 
verse in hve iambics belongs to Surrey 


. j... iTuuuj ivutnors, oa. Hark, i. 

F-iniilPi 7 ro^'^r^ir'^°'’^-*?*'®® Howard 

Bcimily 3 769; Collier’s Bibl. Cat.; LoAvndes’s 

Jbbl. Man. (Bolm). For Howard’s meSl ex! 

Bonn Metrik, 

Jionn, 3888 vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 256-70 (on Surrev’s 

’ PP* Guests Hist, of English 

hythms, ed. Skeat, pp. 521 sq. 662 sq.] S. L. 

alone.. His-translations from Virgil are (as nSp 1 1 Shottesham, 
the title-jiage ol the second edition of tW of TTo ’ lCd9-40, was second son 

fourth book puts it) drawn into this ‘ strauime voenn Surrey [q. v.l Mvas 

meter, hiirrey’s experiment mav have been Thomas Howard. 

sugguisted by Cardinal llippolytb de MedS’s 
rendering into Itahaii blank verse ('seiolti 

versi ) or the second book of Virgil’s ‘yfineid ’ 

which AVas TUI 111! all ml 
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On Mary’s accession^ the children’s grand- 
father, the Duke of Norfolk, was released 
from prison, and he straightway dismissed 
Foxe. Henry was adm itted to the household 
of John White, bishop of Lincoln, an ardent 
catholic, and when White was translalod to 
Winchester in 166G, Henry went with him. 
While with White, Howard I’ead largely in 
philosophy, civil law, divinity, and history, 
and seems to have acquired a strong sym- 
j)athy with Koman Catholicism. On Mary’s 
death and Elizabeth’s accession, Whil 0 was 
deprived of his bishopric, and Elizabet h un- 
dertook the charge of Howards education. 
He was restored in blood 8 May 1559. At 
the queen’s expense be proceeded to King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated M. A. 
in 1 564. J(Je afterwai’ds joined Trinity Hall, 
obtained a good reputation as a scholar, read 
Latin lectures on rhetoric and civil law in 
public, and applied to a friend in London for 
a master to leach him the lute {Lnnnd. 

109, f. 51). ITe protested in 15 (hS 1o Biirgh- 
ley that his religious views were needlessly 
suspected of heterodoxy, and wrote for his 
youngest sister, (Catharine, wife of liord 
Berkeley, a treatise on natural and moral 
philosophy, which has not been published ; 
the manuscript (in BodL Arch. D. 1 13) 
is dated from Trinity Hall 6 Aug. 15G9. On 
19 April 15G8 he was incorporated M.A. at 
Oxford, and it was rumoured that he contem- 
plated taking holy orders in the vagm^ hope 
of succeeding Young in the archbishopric of 
York (CAMDcisr, Annals^ an, 157 1 ). Want of 
money, and a consciousness that he was living 
^ beneath the compass of his birth,’ brought him 
to court about 1570, but tbe intrigues of which 
bis brother, Thomas Howard, fourth duke of 
Norfolk, was suspected at the time, dc'pressed 
his prospects (cf. his Latin letter to Burgli- 
ley, 22 Sept. 1571, in Cott. MB, Cal. C. iii. 
f. 94). When in 1572 Norfolk was charged 
with conspiring t o marry Mary Queen of Scot s. 
Banister, Norfolk’s confidential agent, de- 
clared in his confession that Howard was 
himself first proposed ^ for that object ’ (Mun- 
i)i]sr,p. 1 34). He was thereupon arrested, but, 
after repeated examinations, established his 
innocence to Elizabeth’s satisfaction, was re- 
admitted to court, and was granted a yearly 
pension. It was generally reported , h 0 wever, 
that he had by his evil counsel brought about 
his brother’s ruin (Birch, Memoirs^ i. 227). 

After the duke’s execution Howard retired 
to Audley End, and directed the education of 
his brother’s children. He visited Cambridge 
in July 1573, sufiered from ill-health in the 
latter part of the year, tried by frequent 
letters to Burgbley and to Hatton to keep 
himself in favour with the queen’s ministers, 


and managed to offer satisfactory explana- 
tions when it was reported in 1574 that he 
was exchanging tokens with Mary Queen of 
Scots. But Elizabetli’s suspicions were not 
pt‘rmaiiently removed. Ilis relations with 
Mary were undoubtedly close and mysterious. 
He supplied her for many years with political 
information, but, according to his own ac- 
count, gave her the imident advice to ^ abate 
the sails of her royal pride’ (cf. Col ton MS, 
Titus, c. vi. f. 138). Howard sought to regain 
Elizabeth’s favour ry grossly flattering her in 
long petitions. About 1580 he circulated a 
manuscript tiact in support of the sell erne for 
the marriage of Elizabetli with the Duke of 
Anjou, in answ(‘r to Stubbes’s ‘ Disco verie 
of a Caping Gulf,’ 1579 {llarJ, MS, 180), 
and at Burghh'y’s request began a re])ly to 
a pamphlet denouncing female government, 
which he completed in 1589 (^X. 7021, and 
in Bod I, Libr, MS,') In 1582 his cousin 
Edward Do ^^ere, sevcnteentli carl of Ox- 
foi*d, quarrelled wi(li him, and revived the 
charges of heresy and of tn^asonable corre- 
spondence witli till' Scolt isli queen. He was 
again arrested, and defended himself at length 
in a Jet ter to Elizabeth, in which ho admitted 
that he had taken jmrt in Boman catholic 
worship owing I o coiiscien lions difliculties ‘ in 
sacramentary points,’ hut declared that it was 
idle to believe that Lso mean a man’ as he 
could win Mary Stuart’s ‘ liking.’ lie was 
soon set (Vee, and, retiring t o St . Albans, vSjxmt 
a year (1582-3) in writing his ^ Preservative 
against the Poison of supposed Prophecies,’ 
a learned attack on judicial astrology, dedi- 
cated to Walsiiigham, and said to have been 
suggested by tlie astrological ('xploits of Bi- 
ebard Harvt'y [q. v.] TJie book, which was 
revised and reissued in 1G2J, was suspected 
of ‘ seeming heresies,’ and of treason, ‘ though 
somevhat closely covered’ (Stkype, Grin dal, 
p. 157), and in 1583 Howard was sent to the 
Fleet. ]“'"or many inontbs, as Ik' piteously 
wrote to Hatton, he ‘endured much harsh 
usage ’ (Nicolas, Hatton, ])p. 308-9, 37G -7). 
Mary, it was now asserted, had sent him a 
ring with a message that slu' ‘did repute him 
as his brother’ (cf, his examination, &c., on 
11 Dec. 1583 and January 1583-1 in Cott, 
MS, Cal. C. vii. ff. 2G0, 2G9). Burghley de- 
clined to intervene in his behalf, but )>y tlie 
favour of Burghley’s son Robin'l ho was vnit 
on parole to the house of Sir Nicholas Bacon 
at Bedgrave. On 19 July 1585 he wrote 
thence to Burglihw, begging permission to 
visit the wells at Warwick for the benefit of 
his health. He was soon set at liberty, and 
is said to have travelled in Italy, visiting 
Florence anil Borne (liLorn, Worthies, i. 
67). In 1 587 his repeated requests to take 
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fin active part in resisting tlie tlireatenec 
Spanish attack were refused. Be was 
the time without any means of livelihood, 
except his irregularly paid 
lord admiral gave him as an asylum a little 
cell at Greenwich,^ and in 1591 put under 
his charge ‘ a Spanisli prisoner called Hon 
Louis, who it was expected would divulge 
important secrete respecting Hjo movements 
of the 8])anisli treasure fleet/ But Boward s 
relations with tlui Spaniard soon excited 
suspicion, and Iiis prospects schemed ntteily 
mined. He llionglit of retiring to ^a grcne 
and a prayer-book/ 

( )ii tlie rise of Bssex to power Howard was 
not slow toal tacli Jiimselltothe new favourite. 
BfHhus came into relations with both hrancis 
and Anthony Bacion, mneh to the rlisgnst of 
tlieir mother, who warned her sons to avoid 
him as Gi papist, and a Spaniard.’ At the 
same tiiri(‘, with characteristic adroit ness, he 
managed to oontinno in good ndat ions with 
Sir Itoberl, (\>cil, and tlirongli Iiis infinence 
Avas readmitted to(*,ourtin IdOO, Avhon Eliza- 
bet! i treated bim considerately. Be took no 
•jiart in Essex’s schemes of rebellion, altliongli 
Cecil beli(jvi‘d liim to bo meditating com- 
munication Avith tlie earl on Iiis release on 
paroh'v from Yorli; Houses in August 1600 
(Corresp. of Sir U. Cecil, Camd. Soc. p, 23). 
After the carl’s execution lie took part Avith 
Cecil in a long secret correspondence with 
J am(\s of vScotl and . Ho ward\s 1 et,tors 0 f advice 
to the king are long and obscure. James 
called them ‘Asiatic and endless volumes.’ 
EoIloAving Essex’s exain])le he tried to poison 
James’s mind against Iiis personal enemies, 
cli ief among whom were Henry Brooke, eighth 
lord Cobham [q. v.], and Sir Walter Raleigh. 


a privy councillor. On 1 Jan. 1604 h6 be- 
came lord warden of the Oinqiie ports in 
succession to his enemy Lord Oobham [see 
Bbooke, Hekby], and on 13 March Baron 
Howard of Marnhull, Dorsetshire, and Earl 
of Nortliampton. On 24 Feb. 1605 he was in- 
stalled laiight of the Garter, and on 29 April 
J 608, Avhen Sal isbiir y became treasurer, lie Avas 
promoted to the dignihed office of lord privy 
seal. Grants of tlie toAver in Greenwich Park 
and of the bailiwick of the town were made in 
1605. Tn 1609 the imiA^ersity of Oxford ap- 
pointed him high steAvard, and in 1 612 he ajid 
Prince Charles Avere rival candidates for the 
chancellorship of Cambridge University in 
succession to Salisbury. IHs AA^ealth and 
learning seem to have easily secured his 
election ; but he at once resignedgon learning 
that the king resented the university’s action. 
He m.anaged, liOAvever, to convince .Tames I 
that he intended no disrespect' to the royal 
family, and [it a neAV election he Avas reaj>- 
poiiited (IIackbt, Zife of Bishop Williams, 
pt. i. p. 21 ; Coo PUR, Ainnals of Cambridge, 
iii. 47- 52). When, on Salisbury’s death in 
1012, the treasurersbip Avas put into com- 
mission, Northampton Avas made one of the 
commissi on ers . 

Northampton took an actiA’^e part in poli- 
tical business, and exhibited in all his actions 
a stupendous want of principle. He Avas a 
commissioner for the trial of his personal 
enemies SirWalter Raleigh and LordOobliam 
in 1 003, for that of G uy Fawkes in 1 005, and of 
Garnett, Avith whose opinions he AAms in agree- 
ment, in 1606. His elaborate and effectiA’^e 
speeches at the latter tAvo trials ajipear in tlie 
‘State Trials ’ (i. 245, 266). He supported 
the con Auctions of all. It was rumoured 


In Ifittors wriitoii ( o t^ccil he mnde no seevef; i afferwards that ho had privately apoloffiped 
of his luteiif.on Avlieii opportunity odbrod, of to Cardinal Belkrminefor his speech at Gar- 

ne- I iiett’g trial, in which he powerfully attacked 
the papal power, and had told tlie cardinal 
that ho was at heart a catholic. 


gotiation with Sjiain which might be made 
the foundation of a charge of treason (cf. 

MS. Coft. Titus, c. vi. if. 386-92; Edwakds, 
ii. •136 se(][.) Howard also pres.sed 
on .Tames the desirability of adopting, when 
he came to the Rngliah throne, a thorough- 
going policy of toleration towards Roman 
catholics. These communications convinced 
•lames of his iidelity ; he wrote to Howard 
repeat edly in familiar terms, and, as soon as 
iMizalx'th’s death was announced sent him a 
rnhy ‘ out of Scotland as a token ’ (cf. Corresp. 

othenivQ-av Hat- 
field MSS. ed. Bruce, Camden Soc.) 

The suppleness and flatterv which had afran „ • . ' ./ » — 

done him small service in his relations with wJ+li «! ^omnussioner to treat for peace 
Elizabeth gave Howard a commanding nosi- vear autumn of the same 

tion from the first in .Tamerrs ?ourt ^ He IZ t of 1,0GO^. a 

attended .Tames at Theobalds, and was mSe Lldness 

uoianess. He sat on the commission appointed 


The re- 
port gamed very general currency, and the 
lailiire of contemporary catholic writers to 
denounce Northampton in their comments 
on the proceedings against Garnett appeared 
to confirm its truth. In 1612 Archbishop 
•A bbot IS said to have produced in the coun- 
cil-chamber a copy of Northampton’s com- 
muniimtion with Bellarmine. In the same 
year JNortliarapton summoned six persons 
who had circulated the story before the Star- 

libel, and they were 
Mt^ in May 1604, he 
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arr^tige expulsion of Jesuits and; 

semipftry priests. In 1606 he supported the 
union of .E and Scotland (cf. So7ners ^ : 

TraxitSfii. 132). When, in 1607, the commons | 
sent up to the House of Lords a petition from > 
English merchants, com])laining of Spanish 
cruelties, Northampton, in a si>eech in the 
upper chamber, superciliously rebuked the 
lower house for interfering in great affairs of 
state. In Kill he strongly supported the 
Duke of Savoy’s proj)osal to arrange a mar- 
riage between his daughter and Henry, prince 
of Wales, in the very sanguine belief that 
a union of the heir-apparent with a Eoman 
catholic might eflecitually check the aggres- 
siveness of the democratic puritans. At the 
same time he did good service by urging re- 
form in the spending department of the navy. 

In 16Hy Northampton, in accordance with 
his cliaracter, gave his support to his grand- 
niece, Lad^r^ Frances, daughter of Tliomas 
Howard, earl of Sufiblk, in her endeavours 
to obtain a divorce from her husband, the Fail 
of Essex. The lady was desirous of marrying 
the king’s favourite, Hobei’t (lar, earl of So- I 
merset, and Northampton doubtless thought, 
by pi’omoting that union, to obtain increased 
influence at court. Northampton and Lady 
Frances’s father represented the wife in an 
interview with Essex held at Whitehall in 
May 1613, in the hope of obtaining his assent 
to a divorce. Essex proved uncompliant, and 
Northampton contilved that the case should 
be brought beforeaspecial commission. When, 
however, the divorce was obtained, Somerset’s 
intimate acquaintance, Sir Thomas Overbury, 
dissuaded him from pursuing the project of 
marriage witli Lady Frances. Northampton 
thereupon recommended, on a very slight 
pretext, Overhury’s imprisonment in the 


him with a direct hand in the murder. But 
the evidence on that point was not conclu- 
sive (Amos, Gy^eat Oyer of Pokonin a, vrs, 167 , 
173-6,353). ‘ ^ 

In the king’s council Northampton pro- 
fessed to the last his exalted views of the 
royal prerogative, and tried to thwart the 
; ascendency of protestantism aiul democracy. 

; In February 16 14 he depi’ecated with great 
spirit the summoning of a parliament, and 
1 when his advice was neglected and a parlia- 
: ment was called together, he, acting in con- 
junction with Sir Gluarles Cornwallis [ q. v.], is 
I believed, in June 1614, to have induced Jolui 
; Hoskins [q. v.], a member of tlie ueAv TIousc 
I of Commons, to use insulting language about 
I the kiiig‘’s Scottisli favourites, in the hope 
that .lamtss would mark his displeasure by 
straightway dissolving the parliament . Ts' orlli- 
ampton remained close friends with James to 
the last. He interest ed himself in the erec- 
tion of a monument t o Mary Queen of Scots 
ill Westminster Abbey, and wrote^ the Latin 
inscription. In J613 he drew up James’s 
well-known edict against duelling, and wrote 
about the same time ‘ Duello foild. The 
whole proceedings in the orderly dissolveing 
of a design for single iiglit between e two 
valient gentlemen’ (cf. ’Asimwk MS, 856, fl’. 
126-45), which is printed in Hearne’s ^Col- 
lection of Curious Discourses,’ 1775, ii. 225- 
242, and is there assigned to Sir Edward Coke. 

Nort hampton long suflbred from ‘ a wen- 
nivsli tumour’ in the thigh, and an unskilful 
operation led to fatal results. One of his 
latest acts was to send Somerset expressions 
of his aflection. He died on 15 June 1614 
at his house in the Strand, and, as warden of 
the Cinqu(i ports, was buried in the chapel 
of Dover Castle. A monument 6‘rected above 


Tower, and contrived that a friend of the his grave was removed in 1696 to the cliapel 
Howard family, Sir Gervase Ilelwys college of Greenwich by the Mercers’ 

should he appointed lieutenant, of the Tower. Company (cf. Stow, London ^ ed. Strype, App. 
Ilelwys frequently wrote to Northampton i. pyj. 03-4). 

about Overbury’s conduct and healtb, but According to Northampton’s will, he died 
neither of them seems to have been made I ^ a member of the' catholic and apostolic 
explicitly aware of Lady Frances’s plot to j church, saying with St. Jerome, In qua 
murder the prisoner. Doubtless Northamp- fide piicr natus fui in eadem senex inorior.’ 
ton had his suspicions. In his extant letters Although the expression is equivocal, there 
to Helwys he writes with contempt of Over- can he little doubt that he lived and died 
bury end expresses a desire that his own ! a Roman catholic. To the king he left, with, 
name should not be mentioned in connection j extravagant expressions of esteem, a golden 
with his imprisonment, but he introduced ewer of 100^. value, with a hundred Jacobin 


to Helwys Dr. Craig, one of tbe royal phy- 
sicians, to report on the prisoner’s liealth 
{Cott. MS, Titus B. vii. f. 479). When, in 
1616, after Northampton’s death, the matter 
was judicially investigated, much proof was 
adduced of the closeness of the relations that 
had subsisted between Northampton and his 
grandniece, and his political enemies credited 


pieces, each of twenty-two shillings value. 
The Earls of Suffolk and Worcester and Lord 
William Howard were overseers (cf. Ilarl, 
MS. 6693, (f. 198-202 : and Cotf. MS. Jul. 

I F. vi. f. 440). He left land worth 3,000/. a 
year to Arundel. His London house, after- 
wards Northumberland House, by Charing 
Cross, he gave to Henry Howard, Suffolk’s 
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Sanderson’s Life of Janies I > 
morials; Court of James 1, 


Winwood’s !Me- 
1812; D’Ewes’s 


son, but ho revoked at tho last moment a monals- tiourc 01 on,ui^ - - 

quest to Suflblk of bis furniture and movables ^ ^ jjio’graphy; Wotton’s Eemains, l®85,p. 38^ 
llocause be and Suffolk were rival candidates Brydges’s Memoirs of Peei* 

for tbe treasiirership, aad^if^ivas reported j. Njchols’s Progresses of James 1, 

Edwards's Life of Sir W. Ealegh; Sj)oddmgs 

Bacon ; Amos’s Trial of the Earl of Somerset, 
pp. 42-r); Causton’s Howard Papers; Good- 
man’s Court of James I. ; Oat. Cottonian MSS.J 

S. li, 

HOWARD, HENRY, sixth Duke oe 
Nokvoljc ( 1U28 - 1 G84 ), born on 12 J uly 1628, 
was the second son of Henry Frederick 
Howard, second earl of Arundel [q, v.], by 
Lady Elizabetli Stuart, daughter of Esine, 
third duke of Lennox (DoYLU, Official Ba-- 
rotwifOy ii. r)97-8). Before the Restoration 
lie pasbed much time abroad. In 'October 
he journeyed from Venice to visit John 
Evedyn (1(120-1 70()) [q. v.] at l^tidua. He 
again went abroad in company with his elder 
brother, Thomas, in January J‘'*)o2 and Au- 
gust l()o3 (Cal, State Papers, T)om,lQlyl-2 


when he was dying that Suffolk was to be 
appointed. 

Despite his lack (>f principle, Northampton 
displayed a many-sided culture, and was 
reputed tin* most beamed nol)h*man of his 
time. His taste* in archil (*ctiire is jmived 
by his fnlargem(*nl ot Oreenwieli Castle, by 
the magnificence of liis Jjondon residence, 
aft (M’wards Nortlinm her land House, which ' 
was built at his cost from tlu" designs of 
Moses (IIoV(*r | q. \ and bv his supervision 
of Tlior])e’s designs for Audley End, the re- 
si(h*nee of his nephew Suffolk, lie planned 
and endow(Hl tlin*e liospitals, one at Clun, 
Shro|)sliii‘(*; a second al Castk* Jiising, Nor- ’ 
folk, for t wel V(‘ poor wom(*n ( cf. Blom HFinm), 
Borfolh, IV. 7)5 (>), and a third at Greenwich, 
cal fed N orfolk ( ViJlegc*, for t w(*l\ e poor nativi‘S 

of( 

ham 

foundaf ion-stoji(‘ of (lu* college at Gn'enwich, 
25 Fel). KWo N, and placed its management 
under t lie M(*rca*rs’ Company. 1 le was a wit ty 
I al ker, and his friend Bacon has ri‘corded some 
of Ills remarks in his ‘Ajiophthegms’ (Bacok, 


ire(‘in\j<*li,and foreiglit nath esof Sliottes- K)58-l p. 43J). By 10 Aug. 1(166 

II, Nortliani])! oil’s birtliplaci'. Hi* laid tin* I settled at his villa at Al bury, Surrey, 

I where Evelyn visited him and admired his 

{ lid ures and curiosities. According to Evelyn, 
Toward was mainly instrumental in per- 
I suadiiig the king to I’estore the dukedom of 
j Norfolk, 29 Dec. 1(>(10, which fell to his 
I brother Thomas (B >27- 1077), and, jealous 
of the family honour, he compounded a debt 
of 200,000/. contracted by his grandfather, 
,,, . , , ^1 T^homas, earl of Arundel ( 1 580-] 046) fq. v.l 

in 202 '). (T(>ovgo( hapiuanmsenlM'il a sonnet ( (Evelyn. Dirm/, 19 June l(i(!2). As Lord 

H.nny Jlovavcl lie bocaiue a member of Lin- 
coin’s Inn on 1 Nov. 1001, and was high 
steward of Guildford, Riirrey, from 1608 to 
1(578. On 21 Feb. 1008-4 'he left London 
'^vitli his brother hkhvard to visit his friend 
N\ alter, count Leslie, whom the emperor 


Bacon chosi^ liim as ‘ 1 hi* Loarnodest councillor’ 
ill the kingdom to ])r(‘si*nt his ^ Advancement 
of Learning’ to James T (Spi]Ui)i:Nr(;, Baeon^ 


hit ion of I loiner { 1 (5 1 1). Bim Jonson and he 
were, on tlic otlier hand, bitter foes (Jonson, 


Convermi 
llesitles tlie 
mannscri])t tr 


3). 
w ork 
*atises 


on astrology and the 
by Northampton al- ' 


ready n.,1 icod, 1 hoiv are ‘extant a translation I ‘ 

by him oft’harles V’slastad^icetoPl.i^.plI, I r'Zr f nommated his ambas- 

dedical.-d to El,/abe(Ii {llarl MSI:;. ^<5 and I 7"’ ^oplc. At 


105(5 

I 

^*atory 

DCOXi, 20); and deYotional treatises {Hart, 
3fS, 255, and Lambeih MS. (i60). Cot t onian 
MS. Titus, (*. (5, a volume of 1200 pages, con- 
taiUwS ipuch of Northampton’s correspondence, 
a treatise on government, a devotional work, 
not es of N ortliampton’s eaily correspondence 
vritli . 1.1 mes and Cecil, and a commonplace 
hook entith‘d ‘ Coneilia Privata.’ 

A ])ortrait dated 1006 lielongs to the Earl 
of Carlisle. 

[Tlip fullest account .qipoars in Nott’s edition 
of tSurroy's and Wyatt s Poems, 1815, i. 427-74 ; 
it is absurdly laudatory. See also Gardiner’s 
Hist, of England; Birch’s Memoirs; Walpole’s 
Iloyal and Noble Authors, ed. Park ii. 148 sq. , 


introduced by Leslie to the 
IS liberally entertained (cf. 
Jour/aa/ of , Lord Henry 
, london, 1 671 ; Collins, Peer^ 
aye, ed. Brydges, i. 188-6). 

lie retiu lU'd to England in 1066, and on 
L8 Is()\ . 1 ()(!() became F.Il.S. After the fire 
ot Ijondon Ilowaiff granted the Royal So- 
CK'ty the use of room,s at Arundel Ilouse in 
the blranrl, and, on 2 Jan. 1667, at Evelyn’s 
.suggestion piysinil ed it with the greater part 
oi lus spU>i)did library, which he had touch 
neglected. A portion of tho manuscripts 
was given to tho College jof Arms, of whmh 
a catalogue was compQed by Sir 0. O. Young 

^ Society sold their sham 

oi tne Arniidel manuscripts (excepting tho 
Hebrew and Oriental') to the trustees of the 
British Museum in 1880 for the sum of 3,669;., 
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to the purchase of scien- 
-tifehooks. in 1668, when it was xiroposed 
: tq^huild a ooUege for the soeiety^s meetings^ 

• Howardy who was oh. th^ committee, gave a 
piece of ground in the .garden of Arundel 
House for a site, and drew designs for the 
huilding (Weld, Hut of Ihy. 8oc , ) During 
September 1667 Evelyn persuaded Howard to 
giye the Arundelian marbles, which w’-ere 
lying neglected in the same garden, to the 
uhiyersity of Oxford. The university made 
him a D.O.L. on 5 June 1668, at the same 
time conferring on his two sons, Henry and 
Thomas, of Magdalen College, the degree of 
M.A, Howard was raised to the peerage, 
with the title of Baron Howard of Castle 
Hising in "Norfolk, on 27 March 1669, and in 
the fcdlowing April went as ambassador ex- 
traordinary ih Morocco. On the death of his 
first wife, Lady Anne Somerset, elder daugh- 
ter of Edward psecond marquis of Worcester, 
in 1662, he is said to have fellen into a deej:) 
melancholy, which was increased by tlie loss 
-of his friend Sir Samuel Tuke on 25 Jan. 
1671. He sought relief in a course of dissi- 
pation, which impaired both his fortune and 
reputation. On 19 Oct, 167 7 he was advanced 
to be earl of Norwich, earl-marshal, and here- 
ditary earl-marshal, and on 1 Dec. following he 
succeeded his brother Thomas as sixth duke 
of Norfplk. in 1678 he married his mistress, 
Jane, daughter of Kobert Bickert on, gentle- 
man of the wine cellar to Charles II. He 
died at Arundel House on 11 Jan, 1684, and 
was buried at Arundel, Sussex. By his first 
wife he had two sons, Henry, seventh duke ' 
[(j. v.], and Thomas, and three daughters. By 
his second wife, who died on 28 Aug. 1693, 
he had four sons and three daughters. Though 
good-natured he was a man oi small capacity | 
and rough manners. ‘ A Relation of a Jour- 
ney of . . . Lord Henry Howard from London 
to. Vienna, and thence to Constantinople,^ was 
published under Howard’s name, 12mo, Lon- 
don,. 1671. There is a picture of him by Mary 
Beale in the National Portrait Gallery, and 
it has been engraved. 

[Evelyn’s Diary ; Hamilton’s Memoirs of Count 
de Grammont ; Granger’s Biog. Hist, of Eng- 
land (6th edit.), iii. 186.] G. G. 

HOWARD, HENRY, seventh Duke of 
Noefolk (1666-1701), born on 11 Jan. 1666, 
was the son of Henyy, sixth duke of Norfolk 
(T628-1684) [q.v.V oy his first wife, Lady 
Anne Somerset, elder daughter of Edward, 
second marquis of Worcester (Doyle, Official 
Barmage^ ii. 698-9). He was educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and was created 
M.A, on 5 June 1668. From 1678 until 1684 
he was styled Earl of A.rundel, hut he was 
summoned to parliament as Baron Mowbray 
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bn 27 Jan. 1679. On the death of Prints 
Rupert he was constituted constable of Wind- 
sor Castle and warden of the forest and parks, 

16 Dec. 1682, and became on the same day 
lord-lieutenant of Berkshire and Surrey. He 
was chosen high steward of Windsor on 

17 Jan. 1683, lord-lieutenant of Norfolk on 
6 Ax>ril in the same year, and succeeded his 
father as seventh duke of Norfolk on 11 Jan. 
1684. The university of Oxford created him 
a D.C.L. on 1 Sept. 1684. On the accession 
of .Tames II he signed the order, dated at 
Whitehall on 6 Feb. 1685, for proclaiming 
him king, and was inade K.G. on 6 May fol- 
lowing. lie was appointed colonel of a regi- 
ment of foot on 20 June 1685, but resigned 
his command in .Tune 1680. One day .lames 
gave the duke (a staimcli protestant) the 
sword of state to carry before him to the 
popish chapel, but he stopped at the door, 
iq^on which the king said to him, ‘ My lord, 
your father would have gone further;’ to 
which the duke answered, ‘ Your majesty s 
father was the bett(jr man, and he would not 
have gone so far ’ (Buenet, Own Time^ Oxf. 
ed., i. 684). In 1687 the duke undertook to 
act as James’s agent in Surrey and Norfolk, 
for the purpose of obtaining information as 
to the popular view of the Declaration of In- 
dulgence. On 24 March 1688 he went to 
France, but returning home by way of Flan- 
ders on 30 July joined in the invitation to 
the Prince of Orange. In November follow- 
ing he was among the protestant lords in 
London who petitioned James II to call a 
parliament ‘ regular and free in all respects.’ 
The petition was presented on 17 Nov,, and 
the same day the king, after promising to 
summon such a parliament, left for Salis- 
bury to put liimself at the head of his army. 
Thereupon tlie duke, attended by three hun- 
dred gentlemen armed and mounted, went to 
the market-place of Norwich, and was there 
met by the mayor and aldermen, who en- 
gaged to stand by him against popery and 
arWtrary power. He soon brought over the 
eastern counties to the interest of the Prince 
of Orange, and raised a regiment, which was 
afterwards employed in the reduction of Ire- 
land. Howard accompanied William to St. 
James’s Palace on 18 Dec., and on the 21st 
was among the lords who ax^pealed to him 
to call a free parliament. He voted for the 
settlement of the crown on the Prince and 

I Princess of Orange, who were proclaimed on 
I 13 Feb. 1689, and the next day was sworn 
of their privy council. He was also continued 
constable of Windsor Castle, and became 
colonel of a regiment of foot (16 March 1689), 
lord-lieutenant of Norfolk, Surrey, and Berk- 
shire (6 May 1689), acting captain-general of 
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the HonouraWe Artillery Company ofLondon (sided till 

('3JunetoSeptemberl690),acommis8ionerof f land on a mission, Jf , ®“f ' 

Greenwich Hospital (20Feb. 1G9/5), colonel in at Buckingham House, to have effected many 
the Berkshire, Norwich, Norfolk, Surrey, and conversions. 

a- .fi 1 • . r. -T.-^ — j On 2 Oct. 1720 he was anointed coaOTU- 


Southwark regiments of militia (1697), and On 2 Oct. 1720 lie was aj^mnted coacy 
during that year captain of the first troop of tor to Bishop Bonaventure Giffard [q. y.J 
Surrey horse militia. On 18 Jan. 1691 he the London district, with the title or Bishc 
attended William IIT to Holland. 

Norfolk died without issue at Norfolk 
House, St. James’s Square, on 2 April 1701, 
and was buried on the 8th at Arundel, 

Sussex. His immediate successors in the 
title were his nejihews, Thomas, eighth duke 

/T /‘♦OO 1 _ -ITnT V • 


(1()8»3-1 732), and .Edward, ninth duke (1 680 
1777). On 8 Aug. 1677 he married Lady 
Mary Mordaunt, daughter and heiress of 
Henry, Sf^cond earl of Peterborough, but,' 
owing to lier gallantries with Sir John Ger 

_ r *1 *1-11 1 


opposif.ion of her first cousin, Lord Monmouth 
(iifterwurds Earl of Peterborough). The 
duchess assisted Lord Monmouth in his in- 
trigue with Sir .John Fenwick fq. v.J, and 
afterwards confessed to it (1697). Mon- 
mouth, in the House of Lords, violently 
denied the truth of her story. Her husband 
thereupon rose, and said, with sour pleasan- 
try, that he gave entire faith to what she 


^ ^ ^ of 

the London district, with the title o^lSisfiop 
of Utica m partihuB (Bbadt, Episcopal Sue-- 
cession, iii. 156). He died, however, of a fever 
caught while visiting the poor, before his con^ 
secration, on 22 Nov. 1720, and was buried 
at Arundel. ^ Such charity,^ said Bishop Gif- 
fard, ^ such piety, has not -been seen in our 
land of a long time.’ There is a portrai’? at 
Greystoke believed to represent either Henry 
Howard or bis brother Richard, 

In the ^ Howard Papers ’ it is asserted (p, 

. r. Y 31 3) that Henry Howard died at Rome. The 

main [q. v.l and others, he separated from her statement obviously refers to hif brother Ri- 
in J 685. He did not succeed in divorcing her chard Howard (1687-1 722), also a priest in tho 
until n April 1700, in consequence of the Roman communion, who died itsb Rome, where 

'he was a canon of St. Peter’s^ on 22 Aug. 1 722. 
[Gillow^s Bibl. Diet. iii. 426; Rnox^s Douay 
Diaries, pp. 54, 88, 90 ; Causton's Howard Papers 
Howard’s Memorials of the Howard Family.! 

W. A. J. A. 

HOWARD, HENRY (1767-1842),^ 
author of the ^ Memorials of the Howard 
Family/ born at Corby Castle, Cumberland,, 

bad deposed.^ ‘ My lord thought beTg^^d fmlf 
Historical llelation of State Affairs 1857 • Mac^ college of the Itnglish Benedictines atDouay, 

aulay's Hist, of England see^t c™^ and lor a short time in 1774 studied at tlm 
John.) G. CK uiuversity of Pam On 17 Dec. 1774 be en- 

HOWARD. HENPY "Academy at Vienna, and 

shire, and tbereforeSson of ^ father and mother. At Strasbur^ 

duke of Norfolk [q. v5) He’entered the Ftiffblf pvernor, M. de la Salle, and General 

College at Douay, where he studied witf hiq showed lam kindness, and during 

brothers Thomas, Edward, and Pliilip. Tho- studv years that he passed in 

ma8,and Edward Howard afterwards^heenmo there, living with his father and 

successively eighth and ninth dukes of Nnr ^ visited Cardinal Rohan, 

folk. On 7 SeV 1706 Ee Sok tt Sn ' ^ ^ 

oath, and at Afivpiif 1 7no 1 • . P ^ commission m the Austrian service 


theology. In 1710 he joined the pS H^s7d« ® 7T^ with Prince Christian of 

thlt^ Chr6tienne at Paris, at the time In m4 7finn77° ®®“pJ)efore Prague, 

that the .Tansenist controversy Was rairinff I p7l nf <3 attempt on the part of the 
j English Jesuits were strone-lf ' Germar, admitted into the 

orthodox; and they persuaded Howard tJ Buke of York's 

g y. Jierehere- Howard spent the rest of his life as 
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country gentleman and antiquary, lu poli- 
tics he was a whig ; he signed the petition in 
fa;VOur of parliamentary reform, and con- 
tinually advocated the repeal of the penal 
laws against Roman catholics. When in 
1796 it became possible, Howard was made 
captain in the 1st York militia, with which 
he served for a time in Ireland, In 1802 he 
raised the Edenside rangers, and in 1 803 the 
Cumberland rangers, for which regiment he 
wrote a little work on the drill of light in- 
fantry (1805). In later life he was a friend 
and correspondent of Louis-Pliilippe. He 
was a F.S.A., and in 1832 high sheriff of 
Cumberland. He died at Corby Castle on 
1 March 1842. His portrait, by James Oliver, 
11. A., was engraved by C. Turner, A.Ii.A., in 
1839. 

Howard married first, 4 Nov. 1788, Maria, 
third daughter of Andrew, last lord Archer 
of CJmbersladei She died in 1789, leaving 
one daughter ; the monument by Nollekens 
erected to her memory in Wetiieral Church, 
Cumberland, is the subject of two of Words- 
worth’s sonnets. Howard’s second wife, whom 
he married 18 March 1793, Avas Catherine , 
Mary {d, 1849), second daughter of Sir Ri- 
chard NeaA^e, bart,, of Dagnam Park, Essex. ' 
She kept extensive journals, and printed pri- 
vately at Carlisle from 1836 to 1838 ^Remi- j 
niscences’ for her cliildren, 4 vols. 8vo. By ! 
her he left two sons and three daughters. I 

Howard’s chief Avorks were : 1 . ^ Remarks 
on the Erroneous Opinions entertained re- 
specting the Catholic Religion/ Carlisle, 
1825, 8vo ; other later editions, 2. ^ Indica- 
tions of Memorials ... of Persons of the 
Howard Family,’ 1834, foh, privately printed. 
He also contributed to ‘ Archaeologia ’ in 1800 
and 1803, and assisted Hr. Lingard, Miss 
Strickland, and others in historical work. 

[Grillow’s Bibl. Diet. iii. 427; Grent. Mag, 
1842, 3 , 437 ; Martin’s Cat. of PriA’’ately Printed 
Books, 1854, p. 449.] W. A. J. A. 

HOWARD, HENRY (1769-1847), por- 
trait and historical painter, was born in Lon- 
don on 81 Jan. 1769. He received his ele- 
mentary education at a school at Plounslow, 
and at the age of seventeen became a pupil 
of Philip Reinagle, R.A., Avhose daughter he 
afterwards married. In 1788 he was ad- 
mitted a student of the Royal Academy, 
where in 1790 he gained the first silver medal 
for the best drawing from the life, and at the 
same time the gold medal for historical paint- 
ing, the subject, taken from Mason’s dramatic 
poem ^ Caractacus,^ being ^ Caractocus recog- 
nising the Head Bodjr of his Son.’ He went 
to Italy in 1791, takmg with him a letter of 
introduction from Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
Lord Hervey, then British minister at Flo- 


rence, in which Sir Joshua said of his ^ Ca- 
ractacus ’ that ‘ it Avas the opinion of the 
Academicians that liis picture Avas the best 
that had been presented to the Academy ever 
since its foundation.’ At Rome lie met Flax- 
man and John Heare, and joined them in a 
diligent study of sculpt ure. In 1792 lie painted 
the ^ Dream of Cain’ from Gesiier’s^ Heath of 
Abel,’ and sent it to England in competition 
for the travelling studentship of tlie Royal 
Academy ; but, although his x>icture Avas ad- 
mitted to be the best, the studentship was 
awarded to the second, but less afiluent, candi- 
date. He returned home in 1794 by Avay of 
Vienna and Dresden, and exhibited at the 
Royal Academy his ' Dream of Cain.’ In 1795 
he sent three small pictures and a portrait, 
and in 1796 a finished sketch, from Milton’s 
^ Paradise Lost,’ of ^ The Planets di’aAAung 
Light from the Sun,’ and other works. He 
made some designs for Sharpe’s ' British 
Essayists,’ Du Roveray’s edition of Pojie’s 
translation of Ilomer, and other books, and 
he painted some of his own designs on the 
vases made at WedgAvood’s pottery. In 
1799 he exhibited a sketch from Shake- 
speare’s ^Midsummer Night’s Dream;’ ^A 
Mermaid sitting on a Dolphin’s back,’ one 
of his most beautiful compositions; and in 
the same year he was first employed by the 
Dilettanti Society to make drawings from 
ancient sculpture for their publications. Re 
Avas afterwards engaged on similar Avoih 
for the Society of Engravers. In 1800 he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy ‘ Eve ’ and 
^ The Dream of the Red Cross Knight,’ and 
was elected an associate. His contribu- 
tions to the exhibition of 1801 included 
‘ Achilles wounded by Paris from behind the 
Statue of Ai)ollo,’ ‘ The Angel awaking Peter 
ill the Prison,’ and Adam and Eve ; ’ to that 
of 1802, ^ Love animating the Statue of Pyg- 
malion,’ now in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum; and to that of 1803, ^Love listening 
to the Flatteries of Hope ’ and a portrait of 
Sir Humphry Davy. In 1805 he exhibited 
^ Sabrina,’ the first of a series of pictures from 
Milton’s ^ Oomus,’ which furnished him with 
subjects almost to the end of his career ; he 
also commenced the artistic supervision of 
Forster’s ^British Gallery of Engravings,’ 
and the ^ British Gallery of Contemporary 
Portraits.’ In 1805, too, he painted for Mr. 
Hibbert an extensive frieze representing the 
story of Cupid and Pi^che, and exhibited a 
picture of ‘ Hero and l4eander,’ engraved by 
F. Engleheart for the ^ Gem ’ of 1829, which 
was followed in 1807 by ^The Infant Bacchus 
brought by Mercury to the Nymphs of Nysa.’ 
In 1806 he removed to 5 Newman Street, 
which had been the residence of Thomas 

1)2 
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Banks, R.A., tht^ sculptor, and resided there 
until the end of his life. He was elected a 
Royal Academician in 1808, and presented 
as his diploma work ‘The Four Angels loosed 
from the Great River Ihiph rates,’ which had 
been exhibited at the Britisli Institution in 
1806, and engraved by William Bond. In 
the same year he sent to the Royal Aca- 
demy ‘ Peasants of Subiaco returning from 
the "Vineyard on a Holiday,’ now in the 
South JCensington Museum. In 1809 he ex- 
hibited ‘Titania’ and ‘Christ blessing Young 
Children,’ which forms tlio altar-piece at St. 
Luke’s, Berwick Street, London. He became 
secretary of the Royal Academy in 1811, and 
exliibited in that year ‘Iris and her train ; ’ in 
1813 a lai*ge picture of ‘ Hebe,’ and in 1814 
that of ‘ Sunrise,’ since better known as ‘’J’he 
Pleiades,’ and engraved by W, I). Taylor. 
This picture ho afterwards sent to the British 
Institution in competition for the premiums 
offered, receiving only the second premium 
of one hi/bdred guineas, the first having been 
award(}d to Sir George Hayter [q. v.] for a 
iiead; but lie sold the picture to the Marquis 
of Staffoi'd, and painted a replica of it for Sir 
John Leicester. In 1 814 also, on the occasion 
of tile visit of the allied sovereigns, he was com- 
missioned to paint the large transparencies 
for the ’J’emple of Concord erected in Hyde 
Park ; ho was assisted by Stothard, Hilton, 
and others. Among his contributions to the 
exhibition of 1816 was ‘ Morning,’ and to that 
of 1816 ‘ ’fhe Punishment of Dirce.’ In 1 818 
he painted for Lord Egromoiit ‘ The Apo- 
theosis of the Princess Charlotte,’ and sent 
to the Royal Academy ‘ Fairies,’ the best of 
his smaller works, iioav in the collection of 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, to whom belongs 
also ‘The Birtli of Venus,’ exhibited in 1819, 
the finest o f all Howard’s pictures . ‘ Lear and 
Cordelia,’ now in the Soane Museum, and a 
‘ Study of Beech Trees in Knole Park,’ bought 
by luordEgremont, appeared at the Academy 
in 1820 ; ‘ The House of Morpheus,’ also bought 
by Lord Egreinont, in 1821 ; ‘Ariel released 
by Ih’osijero ’ and ‘Caliban teased by the 
Spirits of Prospero’ in 1822; and ‘The "Solar 
System ’in 1823. These were followed in 
1824 by ‘ A Young Lady in the Florentine 
Costume of 1600,’ a portrait of the painter’s 
daughter, engraved by Charles Heath for the 
‘ Literaiy Souvenir ’ of 1827, and purchased 
by Lord Colborne ; it was so much admired 
that Howard painted some replicas of it, and 
other portraits in a similar style. In 1826 he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy ‘Guardian 
Angels ; ’ in 1826, ‘ Hylas carried off by the 
Nymphs,’ bought by Lord Egremont ; in 1829, 
‘ Night,’ a companion to the ‘Solar System;’ 
m 1830, ‘ Sliakespeare nursed in the Lap of 


Fancy;’ in 1831, ‘Circe;’ and in 1832, ‘The 
Contention of Oberon and Titania ; the last 
three are in the Soane Museum. 

In 1833 Howard was appointed to the pro- 
fessorship of painting in the Royal Academy , 
and the lectures which he delivered were 
published by his son, Frank Howard |;q. y.], m 
1848. In 1833, also, he exliibited his ‘ Chal- 
dean Shepherd contemplating the Heavenly 
Bodies,’ and in 1834 ‘ Hie Gardens of Hespe- 
rus.’ His next important work was an adapta- 
tion of the ‘ Solar System ’ for the ceiling of the 
Duchess of Sutheidand’s boudoir at Stafford 
House, executed in 1834, and followed in 
1836 by subjects from the story of ‘ Pandora,’ 
and in 1837 by a modification of Guido’s 
‘ Aurora ’ for ceilings in the Soane Museum. 
He also drew from life the illustrations for 
Walker’swork on ‘Beauty, ’published in 1836. 
Among his later works may be noted ‘ The 
Infant Bacchus brought by Mercury to the 
Nymphs of Nysa,’ exhibited in 1836 ; ‘ The 
Rising of the Pleiades,’ 1839; ‘The Rape of 
Proserpine,’ 1840; and ‘A Mermaid sitting 
on a Dolphin’s back,’ 1841 ; the first and last 
being replicas on a larger scale of earlier works. 
Howard took part unsuccessfully in the West- 
minster Hall competition of 1842. He con- 
tinued to exhibit, but with rapidly failing 
powers, until 1847, when, much to the regret 
of his friends, he sent to Westulinster Hall a 
second cartoon, ‘ Satyrs finding a Sleeping 
Cyclops.’ Howard died at Oxford on 6 Oct. 
1 ^ 7 . 


As an artist Howard was never popular. 
His early works were his best, and many of 
them were engraved for tlie ‘Literary Souve- 
nir,’ ‘ Keepsake,’ ‘ Gem,’ and other annuals. 
Ills art is seen to highest advantage in the 
Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
in Lord Leconfield’s collection at Petworth 
House, Sussex. The Vernon Collection at 
the National Gallery includes ‘ The Flower 
Girl,’ a replica of the portrait of the painter’s 
daughter exhibited in 1824; it has been en- 
graved by F. R. Wagner, and is now on loan 
to the Corporation of Stockport. The South 
Kensington Museum contains his ‘ Sabrina,’ 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1821 ; 
^d ‘ Pygmalion.’ The National Portriiit 
Gallery possesses portraits by him of James 
Watt^ilUam Hayley, John Plaxman, R.A., 
Mrs. Flaxman, and Mrs. Trimmer. 


xxio ouii, jc rctmt iiowara, pren .3 
hi8 * Course of Lectures on Pain tine/ 18^ 
■ftmes, 9 Oet. 1847 ; Athenaeum, 1847, pp. 10 
. y reprinted in Gent. Mag. 1847. 
iilfr® ^ 1847, P.V878 ; Bry? 

ifiSfi o 1 Engravers,- ed. Qrai 

1886-9, 1 . 684 ; Sandh/s Hirt. of the Ro 
Academy of Arts, 1862, i, 329-31 ; Rodgpai 
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Century of Painters, 1866, if. 164-7 ; Eedgrave’s 
Diet, of Artists of tho English School, 1878 ; 
Boyal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1794- 
1847 ; British Institution Exhibition Catalogues 
(Living Artists), 1806-43.] E. E. G. 

HOWARD, HENRY CHARLES, thir- 
teenth Dxjkjj or Norfolk (1791-1856), only 
son of Bernard Edward, twelfth duke [q. v.], by 
his wife Elizabeth Bellasyse, third daughter 
of Henry, the second and last earl of Eaucon- 
befg, was born on 12 Aug. 1791 in George 
Street, Hanover Square. Three years after 
his birth his parents were divorced, in May 
1794, by act of parliament, his mother then 
marrying Richard, second earl of Lucan. On 
27 Dec. 1814. he married Lady Charlotte 
Leveson-Gower, the eldest daughter of George 
Granville, fj^st duke of Sutherland, K.G. His 
father having succeeded to the title and estates 
of the dukedom of Norfolk on the death, on 
16 Dec. 1815, of his cousin Charles, the 
eleventh duke, he, as heir, became known as 
the Earl of Arundel and Surrey. Tlie Act 
of Catholic Emancipation having been passed 
in April 1829, the earl was the first Roman 
catholic since tlie Reformation to take the 
oaths and his seat in the House of Commons. 
He sat as M.P. for Horsham from 1829 to 
1882, Hurst, the sitting member, having re- 
signed in 1829 to afford him tho opportunity. 
He was elected in 1882, in 1885, and in 1837 
as member for the western division of Sussex. 
In politics he was a staunch whig. From 
July 1887 to June 1841 he was treasurer of 
the queen’s household in Lord Melbourne’s 
ministry, being admitted to the privy council 
on his appointment, and from July to Sep- 
tember 1841 was captain of the yeomen of 
the guard, resigning that office with Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry. In August 1841 ho 
was summoned to the House of Peers as 
Baron Maltravers. Upon his father’s death, on 
16 March 1842, he succeeded to the dukedom, 
and was master of the horse from July 1840 
until February 1852, during the administra- 
tion of Lord John Russell. On 4 May 1848 
he was created a knight of the Garter; and, 
under the Earl of Aberdeen’s ministry, was 
lord steward of the household (4 Jan. 1853 to 
10 Jan. 1864). He supported Lord John 
Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and was 
little more than a catholic in name, but when 
on his deathbed was reconciled to the Roman 
catholic religion. He died at Arundel Castle 
on 18 Feb. 186Q, and was buried in the family 
vault in the parish church 0 ]f 26 Feb. Canon 
Tierney attended him on his deathbed. The 
, duke was at one time president of the Royal 
Botanic Society. Sir George Hayter painted 
his portrait. 

NorM had three sons, Henry Granville 


Fitzalan Howard [q.v.],‘his heir and successor, 
Edward George Fitzalan Howard [q.v.], after- 
wards Baron Howard of Glossop, and Lord 
Bernard Thomas Howard, born 30 Dec. 1825, 
who died during his travels in the East at 
Cairo 21 Dec. 1846 ; and two daughters, Lady 
Mary Charlotte, married in 1849 to Thomas 
Henry, fourth lord Foley, and Lady Adeliza 
Matilda, married in October 1855 to Lord 
George John Manners, third son of the fifth 
I Duke of Rutland. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, ii. 603 ; Times, 
19 Feb, 1856; Gent, Mag. April 1856, p. 419; 
Annual Register for 1856, p. 242.] 0. K. 

HOWARD, HENRY l^DWARl) JOHN, 
D.D. (1795-1868), divine, youngest child 
of Frederick Howard, fifth earl of Carlisle 
[q. V.], and brother of George Howard, sixth 
earl of Carlisle [q. v.], was horn at Castle 
Howard, Yorkshire, on 14 Dec. 1795, and 
entered at Eton College in 1805. He matricu- 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 28 May 
1814, graduated B.A. 1818, M.A. 1822, B.D. 
1884, and D.D. 1838. In 1820 he was or- 
dained deacon and priest, and in 1822 ap- 
pointed succentor of York Catliedral, with 
the prebendal st all of Holme attached. He 
became dean of Lichfield and rector of Ta- 
tenhill, Stafibrclshire (a preferment worth 
1,524/. a year with a residence), on 27 Nov. 
1838, and in the following year he also ob- 
tained the rectory of Donington, Shroi)shire, 
worth 1,000/. per annum. From 1822 to 1833 
he held the livings of Slingsby and Sutton- 
on-tlie-Forest,’ Y orkshire. lie was a finished 
scholar and an eloquent preacher. He took 
a prominent part in, and contributed largely 
to, the restoration of Lichfield Cathedral. 
The establishment of the Lichfield Diocesan 
Training School, afterv/ards united to that 
at Saltley, as Avell as of the Theological Col- 
lege, owed much to his efibrts. He died, after 
many years of physical infirmity, at Doning- 
ton rectory on 8 Oct. 1868. lie married, 
18 July 1824, Henrietta Elizabeth, sixth 
daughter of Ichabod Wright of Mapj)erley 
Hall, Nottinghamshire, by whom he had five 
sons and five daughters. 

Howard was the author of: 1. Transla- 
tions from Olaudian, 1 823. 2. ^ Scripture 

History in Familiar Lectures. The Old 
Testament,’ 1840, being vol. ii. of the ^ English- 
man’s Library.’ 3. ‘ Scripture History. The 
j New Testament,’ 1840, being vol. xiv. of the 
I ^ Englishman’s Library.’ 4. ‘ The Rape of 
Proserpine. The Phcjenix and the Nile,’ by 
C. Claudianiis, translated 1854. 5. ^ The 

Books of Genesis according to the Version 
of the LXX,’ translated, with, notes, 1866, 
6. ^ The Books of Exodus and Leviticus ac- 
cording to the Versions of the LXX,’ trans- 
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Ifiied Avith notes, 1857. 7. ‘The Bookh of 

Numbers and J)eiiteronomy according to the 
LXX/ translated, with notes, 1857. 

[Guardian, 14 Oct. 1868, p. 11 18; Burke’b 
I^rtrait Gallery of IVmalos, 1838, ii. 99-100, 
with portrait of Mrs. Howard ; Illustrated Lon- 
don News, 17 Oct. 1808, p. 386.] G. C. B. 

HOWARD, IlBNJtY FREDERICK:, 
third Eajil of A bun del (lb08~l()52), born 
on 15 Aug, 1608, was second, but eldest sur- 
viving, son of Thomas Howard, enrl of Arun- 
del (1586-1646) fq. v.], by Lady Alathea 
Talbot, tiiird daughter and coheiress of Gil- 
bert, seventli onrl of Shrewsbury. At the 
creation of diaries, prince of Wales, on.H Nov. 
1616, lie Avas made K.B. (Mijicalfu, Book 
of Knif/hi a f p. 168). C)n 7 March 1626 he 
marriedljady Elizabeth Stuart, eldest daugh- 
ter of Esme, third duke of Ijeniiox. The 
mat ell was arranged without the knowledge 
of the king, who liacl designed the bride, his 
own ward and kinswoman, for Archibald, 
lord Lome. The noAAdy Avedded couple were* 
in consequence confined at Lambeth under 
the supervision of Archhisliop Abbot. As 
Lord MaltraA^iu's, f toward Avas elected M.P. 
for Arundel, Sussex, in 1 628. From 20 May 
1653 until 51 Aug. 1659 he Avns joint lord- 
lieutoiianf of Northumberland and West- 
nioK'laiid, On 17 Dec. 1655 he Avns appointed 
a commissioner to (‘xercisi* ecch*siastical iiiris- 
(licliou in Englandaud Wales. On 10 Aug. 
1651, luuing be(ui previously eloctisl kt.P. 
lor Calkin in t ht^ Irish parlinmoni , lie became 
apriAy couiieillor of Ireland, lie was ap- 
point (>(1 a commissioner to try ollenders on 
the borders on 50 Noa^ l655.ioiiit ImvLliun 
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printed and circulated throughout the king- 
dom (CnAKCNDOK, History, 1849, ii. 664-6). 
IIoAvardAvas created M.A. of Oxford on 1 Nov. 
1642, and Avas chosen joint commissioner for 
the defence of (lie county, city, and university 
on 24 April 164.‘l, being appointed governor 
of Arunefol Castle on 21 Dec. folloAnung. The 
illnexs of his father snmmonedhimto Padua 
in 1616. He stayed Avith him until his 
death on 4 Ocl. 1046, Avhen he succeeded as 
third Earl of Arundel and earl-marshal of 
England. lieturning home he found his es- 
tate in possession of the parliament, so that 
he subsisted Avith difficulty, until the com- 
mons, by a vote passed on 24 Nov. 1648, per- 
mitted iiim to compoimd for it for 6,000^. 
Arundel House in the Strand Avas used by 
the council of slate as a garrison, though 
compensation was made lo Howard (Cal. 

I State Hajjers, Dorn. 1050, p. 406). 

I Howard died on 17 April i662. By his 
wife he had nine sons and three daughters. 
His eldest son Thomas (1627-1077) was re- 
stored to the dukedom of Norfolk,' 29 Dec. 
1060. The second and third sons, Henry 
IloAvard (1628-1684), sixth duke of Norfolk, 
aucl PJiilip rjjomas, cardinal, are separately 
noticed, lloward^s portraithas been engraved 
by Lombart after the picture by Vandyck; 
there IS also an engraving of him wlxcn Lord 
Mowbray, liy Hollar, which was copied by 
uichardbon; and another, Avith ids autograph, 
by Thane. ® ^ ^ 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, i. 87-8; Collins’s 
^28-9; Clarendon’s History, 
1849, I. 26.1 ; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Por- 
tr.iits, )i. 15 J G. G-. 
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British embassy there. On 19 June 1839 he 
married Augusta Marie Minna Catherine, 
younger daughter of Admiral Sir Edmund 
(afterwards Lord) Lyons, the ambassador at 
Athens. Soon after his marriage Fitzalan 
made at Paris the acquaintance of the Count 
de Montalembert, who became his intimate 
friend and biographer. At Paris Fitzalan re- 
gularly attended the services at Notre Dame, 
and formally joined the Roman catholic com- 
munion, becoming, according to Montalem- 
bert, ^ the most pious layman of our times.' 
Thenceforward Fitzalan only took part in 
public life when some oj)portimity presented 
itself for furthering the interests of his co- 


title of Earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
sociated with the whigs from his entrance 
into the HouSe of Commons, he found him- 
self at last constrained to break away from 
them when they introduced the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Billin 1850. His father, to whom he 
owed his seat, resolutely supported the bill, 
but he as resolutely opposed it at every stage, j 
When it became law he resigned his seat as j 
representative of the family borough, and 
was at once returned as member for the city 
of Limerick, its representative, John O’Con- 
nell, one of the sons of the Liberator, retiring 
in his favour. On the dissolution of parlia- 
ment in July 1862 he finally retired from 
the House of Commons. He took his seat 
in the House of Lords as Duke of Norfolk 
on the death of his father in February 1866. 
Disapproval of Lord Palmerston’s policy led j 
him to decline the order of the Garter when 
offered to him by that minister. He died 
at Arundel Castle on 26 Nov, 1860, aged 
46. A pastoral letter, containing a panegyric 
by Oai*dinal Wiseman, was read in all the 
catholic churches in the diocese of West- 
minster on Sunday, 2 Dec. He administered 
his vast patrimony with rare liberality. The 
cardinal said of his charity : ‘ There is not a 
form of want or a peculiar application of 
alms which has not received his relief or 
co-operation.’ By his wife, who survived 
him till 22 March 1886, he had three sons 
and eight daughters. His eldest sou, Henry, 
succeeded as fifteenth duke, and his eldest 
daughter married J. R. Hope-Scott [q. v.] 
The duke published: 1. ^ A Few Remarks 
on the Social and Political Condition of Bri- 
tish Catholics,’ London, 1847, 8vo. 2. ‘ Letter 
to J. P. Plumptre, M.P., on the Bull '^In 
CoenS, Domini,’^’ London, 1848, 8vo. 3. ^ Ob- 
servations on Diplomatic Relations with 
Rome,’ London, 1848, 8vo, pp. 10. He also 
edited from the original manuscripts the 


^ Lives of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
and of Anne Dacres, his wife,’ London, 1857. 

,8vo; 2nd edit., 1861. ' 

[Persoiialrecollections ; Montalembert’s mono- 
graph on Lo Due de Norfolk in Le Corrospond- 
ant, pp. 706-76, 25 Doc. 1860; Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Pa,storal, reprinted in the Times, 4 Dec. 
1860; memoir in the Morning Star, 27 Nov. 
1860 ; account of funeral in Times of same date; 
Tablet, 1 Dec. 1860, p. 760 ; Ann. Reg. 1860, 
p. 476,; Gent. Mag. January 1861, p. 98.1 

C.K. 

HOWARD, HUGH (1676-1737), por- 
trait-painter and collector of works of art. 
horn in Dublin 7 Feb. 1676, was eldest son 


eighth earl of Pembroke [q. v.], one of the 
j)lenipotentiaries for tJie treaty of Ryswyck, 
on a journey through Holland to Italy. He 
remained in Italy about three years, returning 
to England in October 1700. After spending 
some years in Dublin, Howard settled in Lon- 
don, where he practised for some time as a 
portrait-painter. He obtained, however, the 
sinecure post of keeper o.f the state papers, 
and was subsequently appointed paymaster 
of the works belonging to the crown. He 
was thus enabled to relinquish painting as a 
profession. . Howard was a profound student, 
with a good Icnowledge and powers of dis- 
cernment in the critical study of art. The 
emoluments of his various posts, added to a 
good private income and economical habits, 
enabled him to collect prints, drawings, 
medals, &c., on a large scale. Howard executed 
a few etchings, including one of Padre Resta, 
the collector ; twenty-one drawings by him, 
including a portrait of Cardinal Albani, and 
some caricatures, are in the print room in the 
British Museum. Matthew Prior wrote a 
poem in his honour. Howard died in Pall 
Mall 17 March 1737, and was buried in the 
church at Richmond, Surrey. He made a 
fortunate marriage in 1714 with Thomasine, 
daughter and heiress of General Thomas 
Langston, 

Howard inherited in 1728 part of Lord- 
chancellor West’s library from his younger 
brother, William Howard, M.P. for Dublin. 
He left his collections to his only surviving 
brother, Robert Howard, bishop of Elphin 
[see under Howabd, Ralph], who removed 
them to Ireland. They remained in the pos- 
session of the latter’s descendants, the Earls 
of Wicklow, until December 1873, when the 
fine collection of prints and drawings, manj 
of which were from the collections of Sir 
Peter Lely and the Earl of Arundel, were 
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dispersed by auction. Many fine specimens 
found their way into the print room at the 
British Museum, 

A portrait of Howard was painted by 
Michael Dahl in 1728, and engraved in mezzo- 
tint by John Faber, jun., in 1787. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Lodge’s Peerage 
of Ireland, ed. Archdall ; Vertue’s MSS. (Brit. 

Mas. Addit. MS. 23076) ; Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting, ed. Worimm ; Sale Cat. of the Hugh 
Howard Collection, 1873: Bromley’s Cat. of 

p. 292.] L. c. 

ua- coronation of Charles I on 2 Feb. 1626 he Tms 
created K.B. (Mbtcaifb, Book of Knights, p, 
186), and in February 1639. as Lord Walden, 
became leader of a troop of volunteer horse for 
the king’s army. On 3 .Tune 1640 he succeeded 
his father as third earl of Suffolk, and on the 


[Collins’s .Peerage; Paget’s’Ashtead and ita 
Howard Possessors, p. 39; Biographia Drama- 
tica.] TV. E. M. 

HOWARD, JAMES, third Eisz op 
SuvFOLK (1619-1688), born on 23 Dee. 1619, 
was the eldest son of Theophilus, second earl 
of Suffolk (1384-1 640) [q. v.], by Lady Eliza- 
beth, daughter and coheiress of George Home, 
earl of Dunbar [q. v.] His godfathers were 
.Tames I and the Duke of Buckingham (Cat 


HOWARD, JAMKS (y?. 1674), drama- 
tist, was niiitJi son of Thomas Howard, first 
earl of Berkshire, and was brother of Sir 
Robert (1618.P--1698) [q. v.], of Edward 
Howard fq. v.], and of Lady Elizabeth, who 

married ilryden (Collins, Feera/je of Eny- msiatner as tnira earl ot Suffolk and on thA 
land, ed. Brydges, 1812) He was the author 16th of the same mouth wSswdf^loiuJlord! 
ol two comedies All Mistaken, or the Mad lieutenant of Suffolk. The parliaSt nomi- 
Couple, a Comedy, published in 4to in 1672, nated him lord-lieutenant ^ Ifcat countv on 
was first acted at the Theatre Eoyal on 28 Feh 1642 ( i - 
20Sopt,.u„,l.B,i„<,„28I).c.J067. Accord- On 4 Doc 1643 ”• 

dor by Hart (Gunbst, i. 72. iv. 116) Lano- 

baino says ‘this play is commended^hv some 1 joint commissioner 

humour js 'of the loAvest sneciec? ^ t/our?tais, ly. bUb), Acting on a 

second comedy, ‘The English Mounsieur’ safety, in Sep- 

publislied in 4to in 1674, was first acted at kutwent 

the Theatre Eoyal 8 Dec. 1666 NellGwvn impeach Howard,, together 

seemstohavetakenthepartof Lady Wealthv ^6^ treason (id. v. 

LacvthatofFrenchlove,andHSof S ?wL ® 
b ed. lepys was pre,sent, and described the the IWoraSor 


~ *5™ ®^6ward of Ipswich. After 

. , .... a’rencniove l! S f (Walkbe, Coronation, p. 46). 

the nimn character, having recently returned StiSlk W® colonel of the 

from Prance, ho affects all the habif.s of militia. On 28 Sept, 

that country, and k ^ L. created M. A. nf OYf/vv/i 


1 1 -- pi iiy, very witty 

the women do all very 
well ; hut above all, little Nelly.’ Pepys saw 

1C i ^20). Frenchlove, 



hi. cwto oTjrt^'voSSr^^ z 

love with Parthenope as he is pulling o/his -7 bedchamber to the kinff 

SFtftiSSa 

militia in 1678. 


chflpnrWovo ’ TT 1 ^. in tne 

Sd^jSirr?"’ 

ation w«» 4. L, V ymd s adap- from attendance in tL tw. 


militia in 1678 « ok ’-T'>«dgeshire 

of Magdalene rkllfc? n®'® visitor 

1681 ie was diS^ ' Cambridge. In March , 
tennnoTr r.f ci..a> i. &®6_from the lord-lieu- 


tatio™ XraUhoC^^^^^ ^t^^ridphire, and* 

Inn Fields by Sir William D’ A s (Luttkell i bq\ pr^ ® bedchamber 

panyonalteLateStT^?tCTrt®®“- ^688, aJd Was ?Le?® I>®®®mber 
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who died on 15 May 1649, had a daughter 
Essex, Howard married secondly, about 
Eebruary 1660, Barbara, daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Villiers, knt., and widow of the Hon. 
Charles Wenman, who died on 13 Dec. 1681 
(ib. ii 160, 163), leaving a daughter, Elizabeth. 
She was groom of the stole to the queen (ib. 
i. 169). Before 8 May 1682 Howard married 
as his third wife Lady Anne Montagu, eldest 
daughter of Robert, third carl of Manchester, 
but hy this lady, who was buried at Safliron 
Walden on 27 Oct. 1720, had no issuo. 
Howard was succeeded in the title by his 
brother George (</. 1691). 

[Doyle^s Official Baronage, in. 450»2, Cal. 
Clarendon Stfite Papers, i. 388, 390.] G. G. 

HOWARD, JAMES (1821-1889), agri- 
culturist, horn on 16 Oct, 1821, was second 
son of John Ilow^ard, agricultural implement 
mailer, of Bedford, and was educated at the 
commercial Sc-hool 1 here. As a hoy he gained 
much practical knowledge of agriculture from 
visiting his grandfather at Priory Farm, near 
Bedford. A taste for mechanics led him to 1 
consider the improvement of the ploughs j 
made hy his father. In 1841, with a plough 
of his own design — t he first iron-wheel plough 
of the present type ever t3xhihited — he won 
the first prize at the Royal Agricultural i 
Society's meetmg at Liverpool. In 1842 lie 
was equally successful at the Bristol meeting. 
His business rapidly expanded, and at every 
meeting for many years afterwards ho brought 
out ploughs with successive improvements. 
In 1866 Howard joined Mr. Smith of Wool- 
ston in bringing Smith’s steam-cultivator 
before the public. Thenceforward Howard 
threw his whole energies into steam cultiva- 
tion, and took a hilly, strong-land farm in 
the neighbourhood for the purpose of experi- 
menting. 

In 1866 Howard and his brother Frede- 
rick began to build on the Kempston Road, 
Bedford, the present Britannia Ironworks, 
the shops and principal details being all care- 
fully planned hy Howard liimself. In hi? 
time he brought out some sixty or seventy 
patents for various improvements in agricul- 
tural machinery. In 1862 the brothers pur- 
chased of the Earl of Ashburnham the Clap- 
ham Park estate, near Bedford, and farmed 
it in a scientific manner. Howard was spe- 
cially successful in the breeding of large white 
Yorkshire pigs, shire horses, and shorthorns. 

Howard was the first man in Bedfordshire 
to enrol himself as a volunteer. He formed 
vE company of his own workmen, of which he 
was long captain. He was elected mayor of 
Bedford in 1868 and in 1864. He carried 
out many local improvements, and to him 
is due the institution of the Bedfordshire 


middle-class schools. He was also chairman 
of the Bedford and Northampton Railway. 
His communications with practical farmers 
led to the Farmers’ Alliance, of which lie was 
long the active president . In 1800 he visited 
America, and afteiAvards read a paper upon 
the agriculture of that country to the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

From 1868 to 1874 Howard represented 
Bedford in parliament as a liberal, and Bed- 
fordshire from 1880 to 1886. In the House 
of Commons he quickly became known as 
the leading champion of tenant right and an 
authority on all agricultural questions. He 
was on the select committee for the Endowed 
Schools Bill. In 3873, in association with 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read, he brought forward 
his Landlord and Tenant Bill, hut the measure 
was dropped in consequence of his illness, at 
the time for the second reading, fie endea- 
voured, without much success, to amend the 
Agricultural Holdings Bills of 1875 and of 
1883. A tour in 1869 suggested a paper 
read before the London Farmers’ Club on 
^ Continental Farms and Peasantry,’ in which 
he was one of the first to direct public atten- 
tion to the beetroot sugar manufacture, 

Towards the close of the Franco-German 
war Ploward originated a fund for the re- 
lief of French peasant -farmers whose fields 
had been devastated; 50,000/^. was raised and 
expended principally in seed. The French 
government passed a ^ote of thanks to him. 
In 1878 Howard acted as high sherift' of 
Bedfordshire, and was made a chexalier of 
the Legion of Honour in recognition of his 
services as one of the English commissioners 
of the Paris Exhibition. 

Howard died suddenly in the Midland 
Hotel, St. Paneras, London, on 25 Jan, 1889, 
and was huri(‘d on the 3()th in Clapham 
churchyard, Bedford. By his marriage on 
9 Sept, i 846 with Mahala Wenden (^7.1888), 
daughter of P. Thompson of St. Osyth and 
Brook House, Great Bentley, Essex, he had 
ten children. 

Howard was mainly instrumental in the 
erection in 1861-2 of the Agricultural Hall, 
London, and was long a director. He was at 
one time president of the Agricultural Engi- 
neers’ Association, an active member of the 
councils of the Royal Agricultural Society 
and the London Farmers’ Club, besides being 
a corresponding member of several foreign 
agricultural societies. 

To the monthly reviews, the agricultural 
journals, and the daily newspapers Howard 
contributed many articles upon agricultural 
questions. The more important of his writ- 
ings are: 1. ^Agricultural Machinery and 
the Royal Agricultural Society,’ 1857 . 2. ' La- 
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bour and Wages and tlie Effect of Machinery 
upon them,’ 1869. 3. ^ Steam Culture, its 
Ilistory and proj^er application,’ 1802. 4. 'A 
Trip to America, two Lectures,’ revised edi- 

^ t-i 1 p 1 T 


1868. 7. ^ Continental Farming and l*ea- 

santry,’ 8vo, London, 1870. 8. SScience and 
Ilevelation not antagonistic,’ 1872. 9. ^ Our 
Villages, tlicir Sanitary Condition,’ 1874. 
10. ^ Our Meat Supply,’ 1870. 11. ‘Depres- 
sion in Agriculture,’ 1879. 12. ‘Agricultural 
Implement Manufacture, its Rise and Pro- 
gress,’ 1879. 13. ‘ Laying down Land to 

Grass,’ 1880. 14, ‘The English Land Ques- 
tion, Past and Present,’ 1881. 16. ‘ The Phy- 
siology of Breeding, and the Management 
of Pigs,’ 1881. 16. ‘Landowning as a Busi- 
ness,’ 188^. 17. ‘Foot and Mouth Disease/ 

1 888. 1 8. ‘ The Fanners and the Tory Party,’ 
1883. .19. ‘ JTaymaking,’ 1886. 20. ‘The 
Science of Trade,’ 1887. 21. ‘ Butterine 

Begislation,’ 1887. 22. ‘Gold and Silver 

Suppler, or the Influetice of Currency u])on 
the Prices of Farm Produce,’ 1888. 23. ‘ An 
I'lstimate of tlie Annual Amount realized 
by the Sale of the Farm Products of the 
United Kingdom . . . calculated upon the 
average of the Seasons of 1886, 1886. and 
1887,’ 1888. ’ 

[Private information ; Gardener’s Chronicle, 
23 Doc. 1871 (with portrait) ; Agricultural 
Gazette, 28 Jan. and 4 Feb. 1889; Bedfordshire 
Tim. s, 2 Feb. 1889 ; Bedford Mercury, 2 Feb. 
1889; Bedfordshire StaTidard, 2 Feb. 1889’ 

Daily News, 26 Jan! 
1889.J Q. Q. 

HOWARD, JOHN, first Duke of Noh- 
3!'OIjK of the Howard family (1430 ?-] 485) son 
and heir of Sir Robert Howard by Margaret 
daughter ofTbomas Mowbray, dukeof Nor- 
folk (d. 1899), and cousin and ultimately 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk 
(«. 1476 ), IS supposed to have been bom 

service is 

dated 14o2, when he followed I.ord L’Isle to 

pEn®’ Pi'fentab the battle of 

Cliastinon on 7 July 1463. He entered the 
ser^ce of his kinsman John Mowbray, duke 
of Norfolk (d. 1461), and on 8 .July 1465 
the duchps,s wrote to John Paston Tq. v 1 de- 

nlcessario 

tliat my lord have at this tyme in the uar- 
hament suche persons as longe unto him and 
be of his menyall servaunts,^ he would for- 
ward the election of Howard as knight of 
the shire for Norfolk. ’The Duke o/Sirk 

Some at least 5 

la sJl-ftSf at having 

astiaunge man’ forced on them, and the 


duke was reported to .liave promised that 
there should be a free election, which made 
Howard ‘ as wode as a bullock,'* but in the 
end he was elected (Paston Letters^ i. 337, 
340, 341 ; Return of Members^ i. 351). It 
is evident that he was of service to the 
Yorkist cause, for on the accession of Ed- 
ward IV in 1461 he was knighted (Doyle). 
was appointed constable of Colchester Castle, 
sheriff* of Norfolk and Suffolk, and one of the 
king’s carvers, and was known to have ‘great 
fellowship ’ with the king. He took an aj- 
tiye part in the Duke of Norfolk’s quarrel 
with John Paston ; he had a violent brawl 
with Paston in the shire-house at Norwich 
in August, and used his influence with the 
king against him, while Howard’s wife de- 
clared that if any of her husband’s men 
met with Paston lie should ‘ go no penny 
for his life ’ (Paston Letters^ ii. 42, 53, 64). 
As sheriff Howard had given offence at 
the election of Paston and Berney, and in 
consequence of the many complaints pre- 
ferred against him was, in November, it is 
said, committed to prison (ib, p. 62). Ilis fa- 
vour with the king was not diminished, for in 
1462 he was appointed constable of Norwich 
Castle, and received grants of several manors 
forfeited by the Earl of Wiltshire and others, 
lie was joined in a commission with Lords 
Lauconberg and Clinton to keep the seas; 
and they made a descent on Brittany, and 
took Croquet and the Isle of HU. Towards 
the end of the year he served under Norfolk 
against the Lancastrians in the north, and 
was sent by the duke from Newcastle to help 
the Earl of Warwick at Warkworth, and in 
the sprmgof 1464 was with Norfolk in Wales 
the k’ securing the country for 

IIo,ward returned home on 8 June (1464L 
and bought the reversion of the constaWeship 
Castle, worth ten marks a 
l^ay courser (Accounts). 

^ weeks of the year he was 

with the kmg at Eeading, and presented him 
w th a courser worth 40/. and the queen 

of 8/. as New-year’sVfts. 

Catharine, 

daughter of William, lord Moleyns, who died 
at his house at Stoke Nayland, Suffolk 

DuomJ?i5 according to 

was 1466 he 


yice-admiral for Norfolk and 

V ^ charged with the convev- 
Burgund^I France and the Duke of 
to f? Spnf at Calais from 16 May 

mnrrin /1 iF' ' ^^® lo^owing January, he 

S si J^hn'prt "^‘1®/ MargSret, daughter 
01 teir John Chedworth, anS in April^'wM 
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elected knight of the shire for Suffolk, spend- king^s banner {Archceologia, i, 351 ). He at-- 
ing 40/. 17^. in feasting the electors at tached himself to Richard of Gloucester, and 
Ipswich {^Accounts ; Return of Members, i. ^ became privy to all his plans and doings. 
368). Although a member of the commons j He was appointed high steward of the duchy 
he is styled Lord Howard (dominus de lla- | of Lancaster on 13 May, and a privy coun- 
ward) in a commission issued in November cillor, and on 28 June was created Duke of 
appointing him an envoy to France {Fmdera, Norfolk and earl marshal with remainder to 
XI. 691). lie was in this year made trea- the heirs male of his body, the patent thus 
surer of the household, and held that office reviving the dignities held by the Mowbrays 
until 1474. He was employed in June 1468 j and Thomas of Hrotherton, son of Edward I, 
(in 1467 Nicolas) in attending the king’s I from whom he was descended on the mother’s 
sister Elizabeth to Flanders on her marriage • side through females. He was concerned in 
with Charles, duke of Burgundy (Bramantb, ! persuading the widowed queen to deliver up 
xi. 126), * ! her younger son the Duke of York, that he 

When Henry VI was restored he created ’ might be lodged with his brother in the 
Howard a baron by a writ of summons dated Tower. At the coronation of Richard III on 
15 Oct. 1470, and styling him Baron de 6 July he acted as high steward, boro the 
Howard. Nevertheless, he appears to have crown, and as marshal rode into Westminster 
remained faithful to the Yorkist cause, for Hall after the ceremony, and ‘ voyded the 
not only was he commanding a fleet sent to hall’ (Hall, p. 376) ; a few days later he 
oppose the iSincastrians, but on Edward’s was appointed admiral of England, Ireland, 
landing in March 1471 proclaimed him king and Aquitaine. On 10 Oct. he heard that 
in Suffolk. A list of his retainers is extant the Kentish men liad risen and were throaten- 
for that year {Accounts^, and it may there- ing to sack London, and ordered Paston to 
fore be concluded that he was present at the come to the defence of tlie city. He probably 
battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury. In June accompanied Richard on his visit to the north, 
he was appointed deputy-governor of Calais, for he was with him at Nottingham on 12 Sept, 
and after having sworn to" maintain the sue- 1484 when he was nominated chief of the 
cession of the Prince of Wales, crossed over commissioners to treat with the ambassadors 
thither on 3 .Tune, and was engaged in nego- of James III of Scotland (^Letters and Papers, 
tiations with France, and in the May follow- pp. 64^7). A story that he was solicited 
ing with the Duke of Burgundy. When Ed- in February 1486 by the Lady Elizabeth to 
ward invaded France in July 1475 ho was [ promote her marriage with the king is doubt- 
accompanied by Howard, who appears to ful (Buce; ap. Kbenett, Complete History, p. 
have been one of the king’s most trusted coun- 668, comp. CtAI1H)NBR, llichard III, pp. 267, 
cillors during the expedition ; he was one of 268). When in August it was known that 
the commissioners who made the truce at the Earl of Richmond had landed, Norfolk 


Amiens, received a pension from Louis XI, 
and met Philip de Commines to arrange the 
conference between the two kings at Pic- 
quigny (Commines, pp. 97, 99, 103, 109). He 
remained in France as a hostage for a short 
time after Edward’s departure, and on his 
return to England received from the king as 
a reward for his fidelity and prudence grants 
of several manors in Suffolk and Cambridge- 
shire forfeited by the Earl of Oxford. On 
being sent to treat with France in July 1477 
for a prolongation of the truce, he and his 
fellow envoys negotiated with the envoys of 
Louis at Cambray, and in the following 
March and in January 1479 he was again 
employed in the same way. In that year 
also he was sent to Scotland in command of 
.a fleet [see under Edward IV]. In May 
1480 he and other envoys were sent to remind 
Louis of his engagement that his son Chaides 
should marry Edward’s daughter Elizabeth, 
but their mission was fruitless. At the fune- 
ral of Edward in April 1483, Howard, who 
U styled the king’s bannerer, bore the late 


summoned his retainers to meet him at Bury 
St. Edmunds to light for the king. The 
night before hehaarclied to join Richard, seve- 
ral of his friends tried to persuade him to re- 
main inactive, and one wrote on his gate 
Jack of Norffblke be not to bolde, 

For Dykoh thy maister is bought and soldo ; 
but for the sake of his oath and his honour 
he would not dese]*t the king (Hall, p. 419). 
At Bosworth he commanded the vanguard, 
which was largely composed of archers, and 
he was slain in the battle on 22 Aug. He 
was buried in the conventual church of Thet- 
ford. He was attainted by act of the first 
parliament of Henry VII. 

Norfolk was a wise and experienced poli- 
tician, and an expert and valiant soldier, 
careful in the management of his own affairs, 
and a faithful adherent of the house of York ; 
but his memory is stained by his desertion of 
the interests of the son of his old master and 
by his intimate relations with the usurper. By 
his first wife, Catharine, he had Thomas, earl 
of Surrey and second duke of Norfolk [q. v.], 
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and four daughters : Anne, married to Sir 
Edward Gorges of Wraxall, Somerset ; Isabel, 
married to Sir Robert Mortimer of Essex; 
Jane, married to John Timperley; and Mar- 
garet, married to Sir John Wyndham of 
Crownthorpe and Felbrigg, Norfolk, ancestor 
of the Wyndhams, earls of Egremont. His 
second wife, who bore him one daughter, 
Catharine, married to John Rourchier, second 
lord Berners [q. v.], survived him, married 
John Norreys, and died in 1494. Norfolk's 
autograph as ^ J. Howard ’ is subscribed to a 
letter or his in Cotton MS. Vesj^* E* ^hi. 79, 
and as duke is given in Doyle’s ^ Official 
Baronage.’ A painting of Norfolk at Arundel 
has been engraved by Audinet, and the en- 
graving is given in Cartwright’s ^liape of 
Jlrambei*,’ and a portrait in coloured glass 
in the possession of the Duke of Norfolk is 
also gi ven in colours by Cartwright, Nicolas 
speaks of two portrait;S of Norfolk and his 
first wife Catharine, in the possession of the 
Earl of Carlisle, wliicli have been engraved. 

[An oxcollent biography by 8ir H. N. Nicolas 
in Cartwright’s Eapo of Bramber, which forms 
vol. ii. pt. ii. of Dallaway’s Western Division of 
Sussex, must in places ho corrected by the Pas- 
ton Letters, ed. Gairdner, and by the Accounts 
and Memoranda of Norfolk in Manners and 
Household Expenses (Roxhurglie Club). See also 
Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 26o sq. ; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage, ii. 580 ; Bymer’s Pcedera, xi. cd.1710; 
Rolls of Parliament, vol. vi. ; Return of Mem- 
bers, i. 351, 358 ; Stow’s Annals (Howes) ; Hall’s 
Chron. ed. 1809 ; Polydore Vergil and Three 
Pifteenth-century Chronicles (Camd. Soc.) ; Me- 
moires de P. deComminos, ed. Buchon ; Letters 
and l^ipors, Richard III and Henry VIIT (Rolls 
Sor.); Archajologia, i. 351 ; Kennett’s Complete 
History, p. 568 ; Gairdner’s Life and Reign of 
Richard the Third. ] W. H. 

HOWARD, JOHN (1 726 P-1790), philan- 
thropist, was born most probably in Hackney 
on 2 Sept. 1726. There is some uncertainty 
both as to the date and the place of his birth, 
but in default of absolute proof to the con- 
trary the inscription on his monument in 
St. Paul’s is likely to be correct. His father, 
John Howard, was a partner in an uphol- 
stery and carpet business near Ijong Lane. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Cholm- 
ley , died soon after hi s birth. Y onng II oward, 
who Avas a sickly child, spent his early days 
at Cardington, some three miles from Bed- 
ford, where liis father had a small property. 
He was sent to a school at Hertford, kept 
by one John Worsley, the author of several 
school books and a translation of the New 
Testament. There he remained seven years, 
and 'left it not fairly taught one thing.’ 
After being for a short time at Newington 
Green, under the tuition of JohnEames [q.v.], 


Howard was apprenticed to the finn of Newn- 
ham & Shepley, wholesale grocers, inWatling 

Street. Ilis father died in September 1742, 
leaving his two children fairly well off, and 
Howard, obtaining a release from his inden- 
tures, went for a tour on the continent. 
After bis return to England he resided at 
Stoke Newington, where he suffered much 
from nervous fever, and was obliged to adopt 
a rigorous regimen. When about twenty- 
five years of age he married liis landlady, 
Sarah Loidore (or Lardeau),an elderly widow 
of fifty-two. He is said to have taken this 
step under a conscientious sense of obliga- 
tion to the lady, and as some sort of return 
for the grtiat care with which she bad nursed 
him through liis long illness. Their married 
life was short, for she died on l^Nov. 1755, 
and was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Mary’s, Whitechapel. After his wife’s death 
Howard left Stoke Newington %nd took lodg- 
ings in St. Paul’s Ohurcliyard. In 1756 he 
started for Portugal, but the Hanover, the 
Lisbon i)acket on which he sailed, was cap- 
tured by a Erencli privateer. The crew 
and the passengers were carried prisoners to 
France, where they suftered great privations. 
Returning to England on parole he success- 
fully negotiated an exchange for himself, and 
having detailed to the commissioners of sick 
and wounded seamen the sufferings of his 
fellow-j)risoners, their release was obtained 
from the French government. In May 1756 
Howard was elected a fellow of the 'lioyal 
Society, and about this time took up his 
residence at Cardington, Bedfordshire, which 
remained his principal home during the rest 
of his life. 

On 25 April 1758 he married Henrietta, 
daughter of Edward Leeds of Oroxton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, serjeant-at-law. Previously to 
his second marriage Howard, with commend- 
able caiition, appears to have made an agree- 
ment with the lady ' that to prevent alterca- 
tions about those little matters which he had 
observed to be the chief grounds of uneasi- 
' ness in iamilies, he should always decide’ 
(Dii, Bkown, Memoirs j p. 65), Howard now 
busied himself in erecting model cottages on 
his Cardington property, providing elemen- 
tary education for the children of all sects, 
and encouraging the individual industry of 
the Villagers. F or the benefit of his wife^s 
ne^th he subsequently purchased a house 
at vV atcombe, near Lymington, where they 
lived tor two or three years ; but, finding the 
place unsuitable, they returned to Carding-- 
wife died on 81 MarSi 
l/bo, haying given birth to a son four days 
previously. In the following year, his health 
|, having again broken down, he visited Bath. 
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in 1767 he made a short excursion through 
Holland with his brother-in-law, and in the 
autumn of 1769 again went on the continent, 
visiting France, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, 
and Germany. After his return in the autumn 
of the following year he occupied some time 
in travelling through Wales and the south 
of Ireland, and was afterwards laid up at Car- 
dington with an attack of ague, which lasted 
nine months, and rekindled his zeal in pro- 
moting sanitary improvements in the villag;B. 

On 8 Feb. 1773 Howard was appointed 
high sheriff of Bedfordshire {London Gazettes^ 
17/3, No. 11826). Though a dissenter he 
accepted the office in spite of the Test Act, 
and though he does not appear to have con- 
formed fo:^. the occasion, no legal proceedings 
were taken against him. Howard now com-- 
menced his^career as a prison reformer. In 
his official capacity the defective arrange- 
ments of thU prisons and the intolerable 
distress of the prisoners were brought imme- 
diately under his notice. Sliocked at dis- i 
covering that persons who had been declared I 
not guilty, or against whom the grand jury 
had failed to find a true bill, or even those 
whose prosecutors had failed to appear, were 
confined in gaol until certain fees were paid 
to the gaoler, Howard suggested to the Bed- 
fordshire justices that the gaoler should bo 
paid by a salary in lieu of fees. The justices 
replied by asking for a precedent for charging 
the county with the expense. Howard ac- 
cordingly rode into the neighbouring counties 
in order to find one, but failed to discover a 
single case in which a gaoler was paid by a 
fixed salary. The many abuses which he 
unearthed determined him to continue his 
investigations, and he left few of the county 
gaols unvisited. He then resolved to inspect 
the bridewells, and for that purpose travelled 
again over the country, examining the houses 
of correction, the city and town gaols, and 
paying particular attention to the ravages 
made among ' the prisoners by gaol fever 
and small-pox (Introduction to The State of 
the Prisons in England and Wales'). On 
4 March 1774 he gave evidence before the 
House of Commons in committee, and was 
afterwards called to the bar to receive the 
thanks of the house for ^ the humanity and 
zeal which have> led him to visit the several 
gaols of this kingdom, and to communicate 
to the house the interesting observations he 
has made on that subject ' {Journals of the 
House of Commons j xxxiv. 536). Subse- 
quently, in the same session, two bills were 
passed, one for the abolition of gaolers’ fees 
(14 Geo. Ill, c. 20), and the other for im- 
proving the sanitary state of prisons and the 
better preservation of the health of the pri- 


soners (14 Geo. Ill, c. 59). Though copies 
of these acts were printed at Howard’s ex- 
pense, and sent by him to the keeper of 
every countjr gaol in England, their provi- 
sions were for the most part evaded. At 
the general election in the following Oc- 
tober Howard unsuccessfully contested the 
borough of Bedford in the opposition interest, 
and though luscolleague, Samuel Whitbread, 
obtained one of the s(3ats on petition, Howard 
failed to establish his claim to the other, and 
his opponent, Sir William Wake, was de- 
clared duly elected {Journals of the. House 
of Commons, xxxv. 22, 194, 220, 221, 222). 

Meanwhile Howard continued his self- 
imposed task of inspecting prisons, and, after 
his return from a visit to Scotland and 
Ireland in the spring of 1776, started for 
France, and visited the principal prisons of 
Paris. He failed, however, to get into the 
Bastille, ^ though ho knocked hard at the 
outer gate, and immediately went forward 
through the guard to the drawbridge before 
the entrance of the castle’ {State of the 
Prisons, &c. , 4th edit, , p. 176). From France 
he went on a tour of inspection through 
Holland, Flanders, and Germany, and re- 
turned to England in July. In November 
of this year he set out on his second general 
inspection of the English gaols, and in May 
1776 revisited the continent, spending some 
time in Switzerland. Upon his return he 
comjfieted his second inspection of the Eng- 
lish gaols. Having got all liis materials 
together for the book which he had originally 
intended to publish in the spring of 1775, 
Howard retired to Warrington in 1777, 
where his ‘ State of the Prisons in England 
and Wales, with Preliminary Observations, 
and an Account of some Foreign Prisons ’ 
was at length published, W arrington, 4to. In 
August of this year his only sister died, leaving 
him her fortune and her house in Great Or- 
mondStreet. In 1778 he was examined before 
a select committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into the working of the 
hulk system established by 16 Geo. HI, 
c. 43 {Jouriials of the House of Commons, 
xxxvi. 926, 928-3*0). Convinced that vessels 
were less suitable for the confinement of 
prisoners than buildings, it was urged by Sir 
William Blackstone and others that places 
of confinement similar to the Rasp and Spin- 
Houses of Holland should be erected. Howard 
therefore set off again (18 April) for the 
continent to collect further information on 
the subject. At Amsterdam he met with a 
serious accident, but upon his recovery visited 
Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France, returning to Eng- 
land at the close of the year. In 1779 an 
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act was passed empowering the erection of 
two penitentiary houses under the supeniv- 
tendence of three supervisors (19 Geo. ili: 
c. 74, sec, 5). Howard, FothergiU, and 
Whatley, the treasurer of the Foundling ^ 
Hospital, were appointed to carry out tiie 

experiment. They .were, Imwever, unable 

to agree about the site, and Fothergm dying 
December 1780, Iloward ^shortly alter- ^ 


In 1786 Howard determined to inves- 
tigate the condition of the lazarettos, and 
the best means for the prevention of the 
I plague. He set out on his expedition in 
' Nowmber, and though permission to visit 
the lazaretto at Marseilles was refused him 
by the French government, he managed to 
inspect it in spite of the spies and the 
police. In order to obtain access to the 




beginning of IVttU uowam p 
‘Appendix to the State of Prisons in Fng- 
laiid and Wales . , . containing a fiii-ther 
Account of Foreign Prisons and Hospitals, 
with additional llomarks on the Prisons of 
this Country,’ Warrington, 4to. In the same 
year lie broiiglif out a cheaper edition of his 
^ State of tlie Prisons/ Warrington, 8vo, with 
which tin; new matter in the ^ Appendix^ 
was incorporated, and also piiblislicd ^ His- 
torical 'Remarks and Anecdotes on the Castle 
of tlie Ihistille. Translated from the TVench, 
puhJished in 1774,^ London, 8vo, a second 
edition of which appeared in 1784, London, 
8vo. In t;he ^ advertisement ’ to the trans- 
lation Howard states that the sale of the 
original pamphlet had been strictly prohibited 
in France, and that he had, ‘not without 
some hazard, brought it to England,^ but that 
liis object would be fully satisfied if the 
translation should ‘in any degree tend to 
increase the attachment and reverence of 
Englishmen to the genuine principles of their 
excellent constitution/ During his conti- 
nental tour, which began in May and ended 
in December 1781 , Howard visited Denmark, 
Sweden, and Diissia. In January 1782. he 
commenced his third general inspection of 
English prisons, and visited both Scotland 
and Ireland, In May of this year he gave 
evidence before a committee of the Irish 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into 
the state of the Irish gaols, and in the same 
year was created by diploma an honorary 
LL.D. of the university of Dublin {Ee(/ister, 
31 May 1782). In 1783 he insx)ected the 
penal apd charitable institutions of Spain 
and Portugal, and made a fifth journey to 
Ireland. In 1 784 he jiroduced a second edi- 
tion of his ‘ Appendix to the State of Pri- 
sons,’ &c., Warrington, 4to, embodying the 
results of his further investigations both at 
home and abroad, the whole of which were 
also added to the third edition of his com- 
plete work, which was issued this year, War- 
rington, 4to. He republished at the same 
time a large sheet containing the criminal 
statistics of the Old Bailey sessions from 
1749 to 1771, compiled by Sir S. T. Janssen, 
and originally published in 1772. 


Rome, and Naples. From Naples he. pro- 
ceeded to Malta, Zante, Smyrna, and Con- 
stantinople. Resolving to subject himself 
to the discipline of quarantine for the sake 
of verifying the information which he had 
j obtained, Iloward returned to Sny^rna, where 
he purposely chose a vessel bouna for Venice 
with a foul bill of health. After leaving 
Modon they had a smart skR'mish witli a 
Tunisian privateer, during which ‘one of 
our cannon charged with spike-nails having' 
accidentally done great execution, the pri- 
vateer immediately, to our great joy, hoisted 
its sails and made off*’ (An Account of the 
principal Lazamttos, &c., p. 22 w.) On 
reaching Venice Howard had to submit to 
quarantine, and was confined in two laza- 
rettos for forty-two days. While there he 
heard with much distress of the subscription 
list which had been opened for the erection 
of a statue in commemoration of his services 
{Gent, May, 1786, pt. i. jip. 359-61, 447^ 
X3t. ii. passim), and of the mental derange- 
ment of his only child. Howard returned 
to England by way of Trieste and Vienna, 
having had at the latter place ‘the honour of 
near two hours’ conversation in private with 
the emperor.’ In consequence of Howard’s 
strong •egressions of disapproval the com- 
mittee of the ‘Howardian Fund’ (which 
had already amounted to over 1,500/.) were 
compelled to abandon their scheme during his 
lifetime. In March 1787 he commenced his 
fourth and final inspection of the English 
gaols, and in 1789 published ‘ An Account 
of the principal Lazarettos in Europe ; with 
various Papers relative to the Plague : 
^gether with further Observations on some 
J? oreign Prisons and Hospitals : and addi- 
tional Remarks on the present State of those 
Britain and Ireland,’ Warrinerton, 
1789, 4to; 2nd ed. 1791, 4to. In the same 
year he privately printed the ‘Edict of the 
Grand Di^e of Tuscany for the Reform of 
Orimmal Law in his Dominions; translated 
tom the Italian; together with the original.’ 

Warrington, 1789, 8vo. . 

In July i 789 Howard set out on his last 
j oiirney , and visited Holland, Germany, Prus- 
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LiYonia, and Russia. The defective state 
of the Russian military hospitals attracted 
a great deal of his attention, and hearing 
at Moscow of the sickly state of the Rus- 
sian army on the confines of Turkey, he pro- 
ceeded to Kherson in Southern Russia, where 
he died, on 20 Jan. 1790, of camp fever 
caught while in attendance on a young 
lady who had been stricken down with the 
complaint, Howard was buried in a walled 
field at Dophinovka (now known as Stepa- 
novka), six versts north of Kherson, His 
funeral was attended by a large concourse 
of people. A brick pyramid was built over 
his grave (Claekb, Travels^ 1816, ii. 301, 
338-^9), and a handsome cenotaph of white 
freestone, with a Russian inscription, was 
erected to his memory at Kherson (IT nNUicii- 
SOK, BiblicM Besearches, 1826, p. 284:). His 
death was announced in the ^ I^ondon Gazette ’ 
(1790, p. 17#), a unique honour for a ci- 
vilian, and his statue, executed by Bacon, 
was erected by public subscription in St. 
PauFs. It stands on the left side of the 
choir, aiid was the first statue admitted to 
the cathedral (Milman, AnnaU of PauVsi 
Cathedral^ 1869, pp. 480-1 ). The inscription 
on the pedestal was written by Samuel Whit- 
bread. Another inscription for some other 
monument to Howard was written by Oow- 
per (Field, Corrasi^^ondence of John Howard^ 
pp. 202-4). In 1890 a public subscription 
was opened for the erection of a Howard 
centenary memorial at Bedford. 

Howard was a man of deeply religious 
feelings, with an observant mind and me- 
thodical habits. Though he was not gifted 
with any brilliant talents, he possessed a 
powerful will, great pertinacity of purpose, 
and remarkable powers of endurance. In 
personal appearance he was short and thin, 
with a sallow complexion, prominent features, 
and a resolute expression. He was both a 
teetotaller and a vegetarian, simple in his 
tastes, plain and neat in his dress, and re- 
tiring in his habits. From the day he entered 
upon the duties of high sheriff of Bedford- 
shire he devoted himself entirely to his phi- 
lanthropic labours. He worked unaided 
either by the state or by charitable institu- 
tions. Constituting himself inspector of 
prisons at home and abroad, he travelled up- 
wards of fifty thousand miles, notebook in 
hand, visiting prisons, hospitals, lazarettos, 
schools, and workhouses, interrogating the 
authorities, counting the steps, measuring 
the rooms, taking copies of the regulations, 
and testing the supplies. He is said to have 
spent as much as 30,000Z. of his own fortune 
in the work, and to have refused an offer of 
assistance from the government. Though 


Carlyle, in his essay on ‘Model Prison^,^ 
calls Howard ‘ the innocent cause , . . of 
the Benevolent-Platform Fever' {Collected 
Works, lib. edit. xix. 79), Howard himself 
was no sentimentalist, and while he insisted 
that justice should be blended with humanity, 
he never forgot to aim at the reformation of 
the prisoner. The courses of his journeys 
were frequently erratic, and are difficult to 
follow. As a writer Howard had little 
literary ability, and was assisted in the pre- 
paration of his two principal works by Ri- 
chard Densham, Dr. Richard Price, and Dr. 
Aikin. The almost incredible abuses which 
were exposed in the ‘ State of the Prisons ' 
gave the first impulse to a general desire for 
an improvement in the construction and disci- 
pline of our prisons. Tliough his evangelical 
opinions were inteiLse, Howard was singu- 
larly free from religious bigotry, and though 
an independent himself, bdth his wives were 
chiu’chwomen. His behaviour was at times 
eccentric, and his stern views of duty fre- 
(piently prevented him from being a veiy 
sociable companion. His theory of family 
discipline was severe in the extreme, but 
except during the first eight years of his 
son's life, Howard had little ox>portunity of 
inculcating his notions of filial obedience 
either harshly or otherwise. The story that 
Howard, through his cruelty, drove his child 
into insanity is absolutely untrue, but the 
charge that he neglected the i)ersonal super- 
intendence of his child's education cannot, 
of course, be denied. The scornful reference 
to Howard and his ‘ fancy of dungeons for 
children' in Lamb’s ‘ Essay on Christ's Hos- 
pital Five-and-Thirty Years ago' was pro- 
bably suggested by an exaggerated report 
of the Root-House incident, when Howard 
locked his child uj) in an outhouse in his garden 
while he went to see a visitor (an account will 
be found in the ZTniversal Magazine, Ixxxvii. 
142-4). Burke's well-known eulogium of 
Howard will be found in his speech at Bristol, 
delivered in 1780 (Bukke, Works, 1815, iii. 
380-1). Howard’s son John died, hopelessly 
insane, on 24 April 1799, aged 34, and was 
buried at Cardington. On his death the Card- 
ington property passed by his father's will to 
Samuel Charles Whitbread, the second son 
of Samuel Whitbread. Various relics and 
a portrait of Howard are preserved at his 
old house at Cardington, which remains 
almost intact, and is in the possession of 
G eneral Mills. There is a portrait of Howard, 
by Mather Brown, in the National Portrait 
Gallery, which has been engraved by E. Scott. 
It appears, however, that Howard never sat 
for his portrait during his lifetime, and 
though two plaster casts were taken of his 
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face after hia death, by the order of Punce 
Potemkin, they seem to have heen uniOT- 
tunately lost Three short contributions by 
Howard to the Royal Societj will be found 
111 ^Philosophical Trans ictioiis ^ > 

Ivii 201-2,1x1 53 4) A foul th edition ot 
liiB ^ State of Pjisons/ SuO , wife puhlisln^n 
alter his deatli ( London, J 792, 4to) Among 
the family docmntnts of the Whitbicad 
family ai( fef vi lal papi 1 s of interest 1 dating 
to Howard A t( w of How iid^s h tteis and 
the cr)iros])onden( e and papers relating to 
hife monumc lit an picserved in the Biitish 
Mustiim (Addit ]\lSb 5409, 5418, 20055, 
28104 f 51) 

[Am dotes ot the Life and Ghirictcr of John 
Howiid written by i(»entlGm in, &c 1700 (with 
poitiut) Aikiii s \iew of the Chiiactcr and 
Pill he S( i\ ices of the ] ite John JEowird 1702 
(with poitiiit) r lines Hildwin Blown s Me- 
nioiib of the Publu and Piivitc Life of John 
Howiul 2ndf Id 1823 (with poiti ills ot Ho waid 
and his sof ind wife) Thomas Tiyin bMemoiis 
of Howard 2nd edit IS36 Ilepworth Ihxons 
John Howiid 2nd edit 1850 lulls Lite of 
John How 1 1 d (with poi ti ut) I k Id’s Correspond 
enee ot John Howxid Gruys Tohn How^ids 
Winter s Join riey btoughtoii s How ird the Phi- 
lanthioiisl ind his Friends Journilof thi Sta- 
tistic il Sucut} xxxvi 1-18 xxxviii 430-7, 
Lockys History ot Lngland vi 255 61 Gent 
Mig 1742 p 499 1758 p 2t3 1790 pt 1 
pp 82 270 9, 2b7 90 169 416-18 491-2, 

pi 11 pp 685 (\Mth portiiit) 713-14, 717 
796 1050 1090 1791 pt 11 pp 595 893 906, 
1793 pt 1 p 513 Linn CIS il Mig Ixxxvi 
50, 152 164 169 7 1 (with portiiit) 255 64 
318-19 NjtiS in d Queues 1st sti 111 142 xi 
408 472 4tli sei Mil 527 ix 94 7th ser viii 
203,210 But Mus Cit] G 1 E B 

HOWARD, JOHN (1763-1799), mathe- 
matician, bom 111 Fort (leoige gaTiison,mai 
In vei ness, in 1 75 3, was son of Raljih Howard, 
a piivate soldiei, and was biought up by 
relations m Ciilisle Appicnticed in his 
fouiteenth >car to his uncle, a coik-cutter, 
^\ho treated him harshly, he ran awiy to 
sea , he afteiwaids woikcd as a eaipentei, 
and th§n as a fl ix-diessei Having ac(j[uiied 
a taste for ri ading and the elements of mathe- 
matics, he opened a school neai Carlisle, 
and, nnpiovmg himself by study, attracted 
the attention of Bishop Law, who appointed 
him master of the Carlisle giammai school, 
and encouiaged him to lead foi holy oiders 
Abandoning that scheme, Howard became 
6 te\\ ard to the bishop’s sou John [q v ], when 
appointed bishop of Clonfeit in 1782 In 
I 786 Howard returned to Carlisle, and re- 
sumed school- teaching there till 1794, when 
he lemoved to Nevi castle-on-Tyne There he 
rented the school-house built by Dr Charles 


Hutton [qrjm Weetgate Street, and gamed 
a fair position as instructor and many mends. 
He b£^ some local leputdtion as a versifier, 
boonaftei theappeaiance of bislong-prpjected 
work on spherical geometry, his healtli rapidly 
declined He died on 26 March 1799, aged 
46, dt the Leazes, near Newcastle, and was 
buried in St John^s churchyard 

When in Carlisle, Howgfrd Wrote much 
foi the ^ Ladies and Gentlemen’s Dianes ' 
TTi s rtputation as a mathematician rests 
mainly on the ' Treatise on Spherical Geo- 
metiy,’ which he published in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1798 It deals with the maxima 
and minima of coitain lines and areas, and 
sets a V IT lety of problems When discussing 
some loci of spheiical angles and triangles, 
and cei tain lines diawn on spherical and cylin- 
ducal surfaces, the author notes many ana- 
logies between the propeities of lines meeting 
on the surface of the sphere anil those drawn 
to meet a plane ciicle The epitaph on 
How ird’s tombstone recoids ^many other in- 
genious m ithematieal and poetical pieces ’ 

[Richdidfeon s Table Book n 410 Mackenzies 
Account of Newcastle on Tyne, ii 350, 466 ] 

REA 

HOWARD, JOHN HLIOT (1807-1883), 
qumologifet, son of Luke Howard [q v ], 
the metcoiologist, was born at Plaistow, 
Essex, n Dec 1807 Throughout his life 
he as connected with Ins father’s chemical 
manufactoiy at Stiatfoid His first paper, 
a leport on the collection of cinchona m the 
Biitish Mustum made by the Spanish bota- 
nifet Bavon, was published m 1852 In the 
following year he joined the Phaimaceutical 
Society, and m 1867 the Linnean Society 
Being specially interested in quinine he pur- 
chased at Madrid, in 1868, the manuscript 
‘Nueva Quinologia’ and the specimens of 
cinchona belonging to Pavon , employed a 
botanical artist to illustrate them, and pub- 
lished in 1862 the sumptuous Hllustiationsof 
the ^‘Nueva Quinologia” of Pavon, and Obser- 
vations on the Barks described ’ Howard’s 
second gieat work, ^ The Qumology of the 
East Indian Plantations,’ published m 1869, 
was the lesiilt of his examination of the bark 
of all the forms of cinchona inti educed into 
India from the Andes by Markham, Spruce, 
Por this he received the thanks 
of her majesty’s government, and in 1874 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society* 
Howard took considerable interest m gar- 
dening, and especially in hybiidisation as 
fearing upon cultivated cinchonas, and was 
the author of numerous scientific papers, 
chiefly on qumology He also gave addresses 
on both science and revelation at the Victoria 
Institute, of which he was^ a vicC-president* 
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He died at, his house, Ldtd's Mead, Totten- 
liam, Middlesex, 22 Nov. 1 883, and was buried 
in Tottenham cemetery. W oddell dedicated to 
him the ^enus Sowardia of the Cinchonacece, 
He married Maria, daughter of W. D. Crewd- 
^on of Hendal, and left a large family. 

Like his fatjier he was a member of the 
‘ Society of Friends. He published in early life 
several religious tracts, such as ‘ The Doctrine 
of the Inward Lifo,^ 1836 ; ^ Justification by 
Faith, ^ 1838; and ^An Address to the 
•Christians of Tottenham,’ 1839. 

[Trans. Essex Field Club, iv. 8-11, with por- 
trait; PrOjC, Linn.Boc. 1883-4:, p. 35 ; Hardener’s 
Chronicle,* 1883, ii. 701 ; Eoyal Society’s Cat. 
iii. 450, vii. 1023.] H. S. B. 

HOWARD, KENNETHALEXANDER, 
first Eabl OS' EsFiis^aHAM, of the second crea- 
tion (1767^x846), born 29 Nov. 1767, was 
only chila of Captain Henry Howard of 
Arundel, Sussex, by his second wife, Maria, 
second daughter and co-heiress of Kenneth 
Mackenzie, viscount Fortrose, eldest son of 
William, fifth oarl of Seaforth. He was de- 
scended from Sir William Howard of Ling- 
field {d, 1600), who was second son of Wil- 
liam Howard [q. v.], first Baron Howard of 
Effingham. After acting as page of honour to 
Oeorgo III, he was gazetted to an ensigncy 
in the Coldstream guards, 21 ^ril 1786, and 
served with his regiment in Flanders from 
February 1793 to May 1795, being wounded 
-at St. Amand 8 May 1793. He was promoted 
lieutenant and captain 25 April 1793 [acting 
as adjutant of his I’egiment from December 
1793 to December 1797), captain-lieutenant 
and lieutenant-colonel 30 Dec. 1797, and bri- 
gade-major to the foot-guards 17 April 1798, 
m which capacity ho served throughout the 
Irish rebellion of that year and the Duke of 
York’s expedition to Holland in 1799. He was 
present in every action of the last-named cam- 
paign. lie was gazetted captain and lieu- 
tenant-polonel 26 July 1799, and was con- 
nected with the foreign troops in the English 
•service as deputy inspector-general, inspector- 
general, and commandant of the foreign dep6t. 
This latter office he resigned on being ap- 
pointed colonel and aide-de-camp to the king, 
1 Jan. 1806. He became second major of 
his regiment 4 Aug. 1808, and major-general 
26 July 1810. In January 18ll he joined 
the army in the Peninsula, being placed in 
command of a brigade of the first division in 
succession to Sir William Erskine ^ Welling- 
ton Supplementary Despatches^ xiii. 644). 
In the following July he was transferred to 
the seoond division, which he commanded 
as senior officer under Lord Hill till August 
1812. In November of that year he was 
selected to dbmman^^the 1st brigade of guards 
von. XXVIII. 


1 in the first division, and Was in entire com- 
I mand of that division under Sir J. Hope 
from June 1813 to the end of the war. Ho 
was present at the battles of Fuentes d’Onoro 
(6 May 1811), Arroyo de Molinos (28 Oct. 
1811), andAlmaraz [19 May 1812), and was 
on tlie two latter occasions specially com- 
mended for gallantry in Lord Hill’s des- 
patches ( Wellington Despatches, viii. 381-3, 
388, ix. 184-6), and was thanked by the home 
government [SiUNny, Life of Lord Hilly 
pp. 199-200). He took continuous part in 
the operations on the frontier, 1813-14, and 
received the medal and one clasi) for Vitioria 
and the passage of the Nive. On the con- 
clusion of the war he was appointed lieu- 
j tenant-governor of Portsmouth, with com- 
mand of the south-western district. The 
duties of this post prevented his joining the 
army in Belgium, but after Waterloo he was 
placed in command of tli^ first division of 
the Britisli army during the occupation of 
Paris, with the local rank of lieutenant- 
general. On 1 he deal h of his kinsman Richard, 
fourtli earl of E ffiiigh am, 1 1 Dec. 1810, Howard 
succeeded as eleventh baron Howard of 
Ellingham, and took Ixis seat in the House 
of Lords 30 May 1817 {House of Lord£ 
JournaUy li. p. 248), lie resigned his com- 
mand at Portsmouth on his promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant-g(»ueral 1 2 Aug. 1 819. On 
24 Oct. 181(> ho had been appointed colonel 
of the 70th roginient, from which, on 30 Jan. 
1882, he was transferred to the colonelcy of 
the 8rd [bufis), and on 1 0 Jan. 1887 he became 
full general. He was created K.O.B. 6 Jan. 
1815, and G.O.B. 17 March 1820. He was 
also a commander of the Portuguese order of 
the Tower and vSword. Howard took no pro- 
minent part in politics, but acted generally 
with the whig party, and in 1820 and 1834 
seconded the address at the opening of the 
session (Hansard, Parliamentary Debatesy 
new ser. i. 17, 3rd ser. xxi. 8). In July 1821 
he acted as deputy earl marshal of England 
for the coronation of Geoi’ge TV, It is said 
that during the ceremony in Westminster 
Hall his horse, wliich had been hired from 
Astley’s circus, displayed a tendency to rear 
instead of to back, and had to be ignominiously 
pulled out by its tail (Lord Colchester, 
Diary y iii. 233, but see Notes and Queries, 7th 
ser. vii, 482, viii, 113, 175, 254-6, and Sir W. 
Fraser’s Wellington (1889), pp. 41-4). On 
27 Jan. 1837 the earldom of Effingham was 
revived in his favour. lie took his seat as 
earl in the House of Lords 21 April 1837 
{House of Lords^ Journalsy Ixix. p. 215). 
Howard died at Brighton 13 Feb. 1845, and 
was buried in the family vault at All Saints’ 
Church, Rotherham, Yorkshire, where a 
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monument was erected to his memory. There 
is also a memorial tablet to him in the 
Guards’ Chapel, Wellington Barracks, Lon- 
don. 

The following portraits of him are pre- 
served at the family seat, Tusmore, Bicester, 
Oxfordshire; 1. An oil painting by Oliver in 
aide-de-camp’s uniform, 2, A water-colour 
by Tidy in general’s uniform. 3. A water- 
colour in his robes as deputy earl marshal. 
There is also a portrait of him in the same 
dress in Sir George Nayler’s ^ Ceremonial of 
the Coronation of George IV,’ 1839. 

He married, 27 Nov. 1800, Lady Charlotte 
Primrose, eldest daughter of Neil, third earl 
of Rosebery, by whom he had five sons and 
four daughters, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Henry. His widow remarried, 
80 April 1858, Thomas Holmes, a scripture 
reader, of Brighton, and died 17 Sept, 3864. 

[Henry Howard’s Memorials of the Howard 
Family, 1834-^6, pp. 95-7; Philippart/s Royal 
Military Calendar, 1815, i. 330-1; Wellington 
Despatches, 1838, vii. 167, xi. 662-3; Welling- 
ton Supplemonfcaiy Despatches, 1860-72, vii, 
112, 534, 574, viii. 9, 28-9, 228, 419, 424, 513, 
614-15, X. 573,752, xiii. 567, xiv. 203,209, 264, 
376; Napier s. Peninsular War, 1834, vols. iv. v. 
vi. ; Mackinrion’s Origin and Services of the 
Coldstream Guards (1833), ii. 497; Doyle’s Offi- 
cial Baronage, 1886, i. 664-5 ; Gent. Mag. 1846, 
new ser. xxiii. 429-30 ; Annual Register, 1845, 
pp. 243-4 ; Fosters Peerage, 1883, p. 253; Times, 
17 Fob. 1846; Army Lists.] G. F. R. B. 

HOWARD, LEONARD (1699 P-1767), 
divine, born about 1699, was originally a clerk 
in the post office. In 1728 he published some 
absurd ‘ Verses on the Recovery of the Lord 
Townshend, liumbly inscribed to . . , Sir 
Robert Walpole,’ annexed to a poem on Wil- 
liam III {Craftsman, 15 June 1728). He 
took orders, was M.A. probably of some Scot- 
tish university, and D.D. by l745. In 1742 he 
was curate of the parishes of St, John, South- 
wark, and St. Botolph, Aldersgate, and chap- 
lain to the Prince of Wales. Three years 
later he had become vicar of either Bishops 
or South Tawton, Devonshire, and lecturer 
of St. Magnus, London Bridge, and of St. 
James, Garlick Hythe. On 18 July 1749 he 
was presented by the crown to the rectory of 
St. G eorge the Martyr, Southwark, which he 
held with the lectureships of St. Magnus and 
of St. Margaret, Fish Street. He subse- 
quently was appointed chaplain to the Prin- 
cess Dowager of W ales. He died on 21 Dec. 
1767, aged 68 {Gent. Mag. 1767, p. 611), and 
was buried underneath the communion-table 
in St. George’s Church (Manning and Bray, 
Surrey, iii. 641). Howard was a popular 
preacher, a pleasant companion, and, though. 


hardly a model pastor, a favourite with his* 
parishioners {ib. iii. 646). His improvidence 
frequently led to his imprisonment m the 
King’s Bench, where he was dubbed poet 
laureate, and sometimes obtained money as 
subscriptions to books which he pretended te 

have in hand. , . . a n n 

Howard’s best known work is ‘A Uoilec- 
tion of Letters from the original Manuscripts 
of many Princes, great Personages and States- 
men. together with some curious and scarce 
Tracts and Pieces of Antiquity,^ 4to, London, 
175e3. At the back of the last page is a list 
of the contents of a second volume, which 
was announced to be in preparation, but did 
not appear. This incongruous and ill-ar- 
ranged compilation was formed with the ob- 
ject of supplying the place of a promised 
work of a similar kind, the fiiaterials for 
which had been destroyed by fire. Another 
edition, in two volumes, ^ to wdiich are added 
Memoirs of the unfortunate Prince Anthony 
the First of Portugal, and the Oeconomy of 
High-Life,’ 4to, London, 1756, is fairly well 
arranged. Many of the articles are of the 
highest interest (cf. notice in Retrospective 
Review, new ser. i. 1-16). Besides several 
sermons, including two preached at assizes, 
and one delivered before the House of Com- 
mons on ^Restoration Day,’ 29 May 1753, 
Howard also published: 1. ^The Newest 
Manual of Private Devotions. In three 
parts,’ 12mo, London, 1746 (1763, 1760). 
2. The Royal Bible ; or a complete Body of 
Christian Divinity : containing the Holy Scrip- 
tures at large, and a full . . . explanation of 
all the difficult texts . . . together with critical 
notes and observations on the whole,’ fol., Lon- 
don, 1761. 3. ‘ The Book of Common Prayer . . . 
illustrated and explained by a full . . . para- 
phrase,’ 4to, London, 1761. Both ^ Bible’ 
and ‘Prayer Book’ are disfigured by bad 
plates. 4. ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces in prose and 
verse ... to which are added The Letters, &c, 
of . . . Henry Hatsell, Esq., deceased ; and 
several Tracts, Poems, &c. of some^ eminent 
personages of wit and humour,’ 4to, London, 
1765. Prefixed is a miserable portrait of 
Howard. He also ‘ revised and corrected ’ a 
Layman’s ‘ New Companion for the Festivals 
and F asts of the Church of England,’ 8vo, 
London, 1761. Howard’s literary thefts ex- 
posed him to much obloquy, to which he 
refers in the prefaces to his ‘ Newest Manual’’ 
and ‘ Collection of Letters.’ 

[Authorities as above.] G. G, 

HOWAED, LUKE (1621-1699), Quaker, 
born at Dover on 18 Oct. 1621, was son of 
a shc^maker. He was apprenticed to his 
lathers trade, and for a time was a Strict 
churchman. On going to London to follow 
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his trade he joined John Goodwin’s congre- 
gation in Ooleman Street. At the outbreak 
of the civil war ho bought a horse, intending 
to join the parliamentary army, but failed to 
get enrolled. lie then took service with the 
garrison in Dover Castle, and there refused to 
sing psalms ^ in rhyme and meter.’ The chap- 
lain preached against him, and Samuel Fisher 
(1606-1666) [q.v.l reasoned with him, but was 
himself converted. After becoming succes- 
sively a Brownist, presbyterian, and ind^^- 
pendent, he joined the baptists, and Journeyed 
to London to be ^ dipped ’ by William Kiffin 
on a December day when ‘ice was in the 
water.^ In March 1666 he again went to Lon- 
don, and was tWc converted to qiiakerism 
^by William Oaton and John Stubbs. They 
accompahii5^jl him back to Dover to establish 
a meeting Howard says in his ‘Journal’ 
that he was the ‘ first receiver of Friends, 
and his first \^]fe the first baptised person, in 
Kent.’ Under Howard the quakers increased 
at Dover and attracted many baptists, much 
controversy following between the sects 
(Tayloe, Hist, of the Bnglisli General Bap- 
fists, i. 277). Howard got into trouble by 
interrupting the preachers at the churches. 
He often fasted for seven or eight days at a 
time. At the Eestoration he was imprisoned 
in Dover Castle for three months. On 8 J uno 
1661 he was committed to West gate prison, 
Canterbury, for five days; in July following 
he was sent to Dover Castle for about six- 
teen months, and on 30 Jan. 1684 he was 
taken, with seven others, from the meeting, 
and imprisoned in the same dungeon for 
fifty-one weeks. Howard died on 7 Oct, 
1699. He was twice married, and left a 
son, Luke, and two daughters, Mary, the 
wife' of John Knott, shoemaker, and Lobdel. 

Howard wrote: 1. ‘A few plain Words 
of Instruction given forth as moved of the 
Lord . . &c., 4to, London, 1668, 2. ‘The 

Devils Bow Unstringed, or some of Thomas 
Danson’s Lyes made manifest,’ an answer 
to two pamphlets by Thomas Danson [q. v.], 
4to, London, 1669. 3. ‘A Warning from 
vthe Lord unto the Rulers of Dover,’ 4to, 
London, 1661. 4. ‘A Looking-Glass for 

Baptists, being a short Narrative of their 
Root and Rice in Kent,’ against Richard 
Hobbs, pastor of the baptists in Dover, 4to, 
1672 ; reprinted with 6. ‘ The Seat of the 
Scorner thrown down: or Richard Hobbs his 
folly, envy, and lyes in his late Reply to my 
Book, called “A Looking-Glass, &c.,’’ mani- 
fested and rebuked. . . . With a few Queries 
to the said R. Hobbs. To which is added a 
further answer by T. R. ’ (i.e, the ‘Water 
Baptist,’ by Thomas Rudyard), 4to, 1673. 
6* ‘A Testitnony concerning Samuel Fisher’ 
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(in Fisher’s collected ‘ Works,’ 16791. 7. ‘A 
Testimony concerning George Fox’ (in Fox’s 
‘ Gospel Truth demonstrated,’ 1706). Most 
of his tracts are to be found in ‘ Love and 
Truth in Plainness manifested: being a Col- 
lection of the several writings, faithful testi- 
monies, and Christian epistles of . . . Luke 
Howard,’ &c., 8vo, London, 1701, to which 
is prefixed his ‘Journal,’ penned shortly 
before his death. 

[Journal as above; Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ 
Books, pp. 978-^80 , Smith’s Bibliotheca Anti- 
Quakeriana, pp. 141, 231-2.] G. G. 

HOWARD, LUKE (1772-1864), one of 
the founders of the science of meteorology, 
was horn in London on 28 Nov. 1772. Ilis 
father, Robert HoAvard, a manufacturer of 
iron and tin goods, accumulated considerable 
wealth. lie was especially known as the 
chief introducer of the Argand lamp. A mem^ 
her of the Society of Friends, he wrote ‘ A 
few words on Corn and Quakers,’ 1800(4 edi- 
tions), in that year. From his eighth to his 
fifteenlh year Luke, Avho was a Friend, like 
his parents, Avas at a private school at Bur- 
ford in Oxfordshire, where(hethought in later 
life) he learned too much Latin grammar and 
too little of anytliing else. At fourteen he 
was bound apprentice to Olive Sims, a retail 
chemist, of Stockport. During his apprentice- 
ship he taught himself after business hours, 
French, botany, and scientific chemistry. Tn 
chemistry he was deeply impressed by the 
works of Lavoisier and his felloAV-labourers, 

In 1793 Howard commenced business as 
a chemist in London, near Temple Bar. 
From 1796 until 1803 ho was in partnership, 
as a wholesale and retail chemist, with Wil- 
liam Allen (1770-1813) [q. v.] Howard re- 
moved to Plaistow in Essex in order to take 
charge of the manufacturing department of 
the concern. After the withdrawal of Allen, 

I the chemical works were removed to Strat- 
ford (c. 1805), and in 1812 Howard changed 
his private residence to Tottenham, at which 
place or on his estate at Ackworth in York- 
shire he spent the remainder of his life. 

Botany was for some time one of Howard’s 
favourite pursuits. On 4 March 1800 he 
read a paper before the Linnean Society 
entitled ‘Account of a Microscopical Inves- 
tigation of several Species of Pollen, with 
Remarks and Questions on the Structure 
and use of that part of Vegetables’ (printed 
in Linnean Society’s Transactions, vol. vi.) 
The paper shows close observation, and the 
questions at the end suggest lines of intmiry 
subsequently pursued with success by others. 
But ‘ from the first,’ he wrote to Goethe, ‘ my 
real penchant wslB towards meteorology. I 
had fixed in my memory at school one of 
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the modifications which I had settled for the 
clouds; had proved the expansion of water 
in freezing, and was much interested by the 
remarkable summer haze and aurora borealis 
Samnitliche Werke, v. 


of 1783' (CrOETHB, Sdmmthcfie 
409-12, ed. Paris, 1S36; the above quotation 
is from the slightly different draft found 
among Howard’s manuscripts). Ihe appear- 
ances here alluded to are mentioned in Oow- 
per’s ' Task ’ and in White’s ' Natural History 
of Selborne.’ Howard further records how 
ho ^ witnessed tlie passage from north to 
south of the stupendous meteor of that year 
(I78il), which travelled, as J conceive, from 
some part of Iceland to the nortli ol Italy.’ 

Soon after Howard’s settlement at Plaistow 
he seems to have first methodically studied 
the shapes of the clouds and the laws of 
their chan^je. His essay ^On the Modifica- 
tions of Clouds’ he communicated about 
1802 to the Askesian Society, a little pliilo- 
sophical club to whieli both he and Allen 
belonged. This essay, which was reprinted 
in his larger work, ^ The Climate of London,’ 
gave him his scientific fame. It applies the 
method of Linnauis to the varying forms of 
the clouds. The uutlior defines their three 
chief modifications, which he names Cirrus, 
Cumulus, and Stratus, and four intermediate 
or compound modifications, the best known 
of which is 1 he N imbus or rain-cl ou d. These 
names have been generally adopted by 
meteorologists. 

In 1806 Howard began to keep a meteoro- 
logical register, and published the result of 
his observations in his ‘Climate of I^ondon’ 
(1818-20). In 1883 a second edition of this 
work brou^lit down the observations to 1&30. 
Howard’s instrunu'nts were, from a modern 
point of view, rude and insufficient ; but for 
the early years of the century his ai*e almost 
the only observations that have been pre- 
served. 

In 1821 Howard was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society. Three later books on 
meteorology did not attract much notice. It 
remained for j^ounger men (especially under 
the powerful influence of Humboldt’s writ- 
ings) to perfect the system of observations, 
and by the aid of the electric telegraph to turn 
the scien(‘e to practical account by issuing 
warnings of approaching storms. 

Howard devoted much of his leisure to 
philanthropic or religious work. He wrote 
tracts against profane swearing (1811) and 
on temperance, and the proper treatment of 
animals, and he edited ‘ The Yorkshireman, 
a religious and literary Journal, by a Friend/ 
from 1833 to 1837 (6 vols. 8vo). As a mem- 
ber of the committee of the Bible Society, he 
plunged deeply into the controversy regard- j 


ing the ciVculation of the Apocrypha, adyo 
. its inclusion m copies ot the 
printed for distribution 
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scrip- 

Roman 


eating its inclusion in copies 

tiirM nrinted for distributio:- 

catholic countries, and f^Jfi 

translations of the Apocr^ha ^ 
^ato (4 vols. 1S27-9). He 
worker 


worker m the mti-slavery cause, 
acrively aided the movement for the relief 
of the German peasants in the 
ravaged hy the Napoleonic wars after the 
retreat from Moscow. He visited Germany 
to superintend tlie distribution of the funds^ 
raised by himself and his friends, and he re- 
ceived from the kings of Prussia and Saxony 
and the free city of Magdeburg generous ac- 
knowledgments of his exertions. 

In 1822 he was engaged in an interesting 
correspondence with Goethe. T^e German 
poet had studied some of IIowaiM’s meteoro- 
logical works, and desired to know something 
of his personal history, Howard replied with 
an auto])iogi*aphical sketch. Goethe in re- 
turn sent a &W*t poem entitled ‘Howard’s 
Ehrengedaclitniss,’ and a description inverse 
of the chief cloud-forms according to his 
coiTespondent/s classification. Howard also 
maintained a lifelong* friendship and corre- 
spondence with John Haltoix [q. v.] 

In 1 790 Howard married Mariabella, daugh- 
ter of John Eliot of London, who published, 
among other works, ‘The Young Servant’s 
own Book,’ 1827 (4th edition, 1867). After 
the death of his wife in 1852, Howard lived 
with his eldest son, Robert, at Bruce Grove, 
Tottenham. Here he died, in the ninety- 
second year of his age, on 21 March 1864. 
Another son, John Eliot Howard, is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

H oward’s chief works are : 1 . ‘ The Climate 
of London, deduced from Meteorological Ob- 
servatibns,’ &c., 2 vols. London, 1818-20, 
8vo ; 2nd edit., enlarged and continued to 
1830, 3 vols., London, 1833, 8vo. 2. ‘ Essay on 
the Modifications of Clouds,’ London, 1832, 
8vo ; 3rd edit London, 1806, 4to. 3- ‘ Seven 
Lectures on Meteorology,’ Pontefract, 1837, 
8vo. 4. ‘A Cycle of Eighteen Years in the 
Seasons of Britain . . . from Meteorological 
Observations,’ London, 1842, 8vo. 5, ‘ Baro- 
inetrographia: Twenty Years’ Variation of 
the Barometer in . . . Britain, esihibited in 
autographic curves,’ advocating the theory 
of a nineteen years’ cycle, London, 1847, 
lol. 6. ‘Papers on Meteorology/ &c., Lon- 
don, 1854, 4to. 

[Authorities cited ; Private information ; 
hmith s Cat. of Friends’ Books.] T. H-if. 

HOWARD, PHltilP, first Eabid of 
H oward family (1667- 
1596), was eldest son of Thomas Howard III, 
fourth duke ofNorfolk[q.v.],byhis wifeLady 
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Mary, daughter and heiress of Henry Fitz- 
alan, twelfth earl of Arundel [q, v. J He 
was horn at Arundel House, London, on 
38 June 1667, and his mother died two 
months after his birth. King Philip was one 
of his godfathers, and the child was regarded 
as heir to two of the greatest families in Eng- 
land. In youth he was known by the cour- 
tesy title of Earl of Surrey* His education 
was committed to Gregory Martin, fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, who was inclined 
to the old religion, and ultimately left Eng- 
land for Douay. In 1669, at the age of 
twelve, he was formally betrothed to his 
father’s ward, Anne Dacre, one of the three 
coheiresses of Thomas, lord .Dacre of Gils- 
land, a child of the same age with himself, 
and the mpriage was solemnised in 1671. 
Next year his father was executed for high 
treason, and before his death committed to 
his eldest son the care of his younger bro- 
thers and their betrothed wives (see IIowabi), 
Lord William, 1563 -1(540; Wright, Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times^ i. 403, &c.) In ac- 
cordance with his fatlier’s wishes ho went to 
Cambridge, where he passed his time in dissi- 
pation, which, however, did not prevent the 
university from honouring a young man of 
such high position with the degree of M.A. 
without requiring the usual exercises in No- 
vember 1670 (Cooper, Athenm Cantahr, ii. 
188), On his return to London, Surrey 
plunged into all the gaieties of life a1 court. 
He left* his young wife unheeded in the 
country, because the queen did not like her 
favourites to be married. His reckless man- 
ner of life gave great concern to his maternal 
grandfather, the Earl of Arundel, and he ran 
into debt by his extravagance and by the en- 
tertainment which he gave to the queen at 
Kenninghall in 1678 (Nichols, Progresses of 
Elizabeth^ ii. 130, 198). lie was, however, 
disappointed in his attempts to become a 
royal favourite, and was probably weary of 
his profligate life, when the death of the 
Earl of Arundel, in February 1580, brought 
him face to face with his responsibilities. He 
succeeded to the earldom of Arundel by ! 
right of his mother, and Lord Lumley made j 
over to him his life interest in the castle and I 
honour of Arundel. His claim, however, 
was questioned, and the matter was before 
the council, who decided in his favour. But 
he was not restored in blood till 18 March 
1681 (Lords^ Journals^ ii. 64), 

Arundel felt that his prospects of success 
at court were small, and turned to domestic 
life. His wife was a woman of strong cha- 
racter, and of a religious disposition, and her 
influence soon made itself felt upon her hus- 
band. It is said that Arundel was much 


moved by the arguments used by Campion in 
dispute with the Anglican divines in Sep- 
tember 1681. At all events, the increasing 
seriousness of his thoughts led him in the 
direction of Romanism, which his wife openly 
professed in 1682. She was consequently 
committed by Elizabeth’s orders to the care 
of Sir Thomas Shirley of Wistoii, Sussex, by 
whom she was guarded for a year, during 
which time her first child Elizabeth was horn, 
Arundel was now regarded with suspicion. 
Parsons speaks of an attempt in 1 682 * to draw 
the Earls of Arundel and Norl humberland to 
join with the Duke of Guise for the delivery 
of the Queen of Scots ’ (Knox, Letters of 
Cardinal Allen^ 392 n,) In consequence of 
I these suspicions, the queen paid Arundel a 
visit at his London house in 1583, and soon 
afterwards sent him a message that he was 
to consider himself a prisoner there. An 
attempt was made to implicate him in Throg- 
morton’s plot, and he was subject to many 
interrogatories. This harsh treatment only 
had the result of driviiig Arundel to seek 
the consolations of religion, and in Septem- 
ber 1684 he was receive*d into tht* Roman 
church by Father William Weston, and 
henceforth dedicated all his energies to the 
service of his new religioUvS belief. At first 
be tried to dissemlfio, and accompanied the 
queen to church, hut invented excuses for ab- 
sent ing himself from the service. Hut he soon 
found the strain upon his conscience to be too 
great, and in Axu’il 1685 attempted to flee 
from England. Ho embarked on a ship at 
Littlehampton in Sussex, leaving behind him 
a letter to the queen ex]>laining the motives 
of his departure. His movements, however, 
were carefully watched, and no sooner was 
his ship in the Channel than it was boarded 
and he was brought back. Tie was com- 
mitted to the Tower on 25 April 1585, and was 
arraigned before the Star-chamber on the 
charges of being a Romanist, fleeing from Eng- 
land without the queen’s leave, intriguing 
with Allen and Parsons, and claiming the title 
of Duke of Norfolk. On these grounds he 
was condemned, in May 1 686, to pay a fine of 
10,000k and be imprisoned during the queen’s 
pleasure. He remained in the Tower for the 
rest of his life, while his wife lived in com- 
parative poverty. His only son Thomas was 
born, but he was not allowed to see his wife 
or child. Arundel and his wife were reckoned 
on by the foreign plotters as helpers (^Burgh^ 
ley Papers^ ii. 489, 493), and Arundel, had 
he left England, would have been a dan- 
gerous centre for the queen’s enemies. But 
the exceptional severity with which he was 
treated can only be accounted for by strong 
personal dislike on the queen’s part, carefully 
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fostered by powerful enemies. Elizabeth’s 
pride was hurt by Arundel’s constancy, and 
she had no sympathy with conscientious con- 
victions. She felt personally aggrieved that 
one of her nobles should venture openly to 
take up opinions of which she disapproved. 

In the Tower Arundel was subjected to 
much persecution, until at last a definite 
charge was produced against him. In 1588 
some other liomanists confined in the Tower, 
among whom was a priest, William Bonnet, 
contrived to meet together secretly for mass. 
When the Spanish Armada was expected, 
Arundel suggested that they should spend 
twenty-four liours continuously in prayer, 
and this was done. Arundel was accused of 
praying for tlie success of the Spaniards, and 
Bennet was induced by threats of torture to 
confess tJiat Arundel moved him to say a 
mass for that purpose. Bennet, in a letter 
to Arundel, afterwards said that ha ^ con- 
fessed everything that seemed to content 
their humour,’ and asked pardon for his 
cowardice. Arundel was brought to trial 
for high treason on 14 April 1589, and irri- 
tated the authorities by his magnificent attire 
and lofty bearing. lie denied the mass for 
the success of Spain, and explained the | 
prayer as being for personal safety, as the , 
rumour was that the London mob projected ! 
the murder of all llomanists. He was ‘found | 
guilty, and was condemned to death. The 
sentence, however, was not carried out, but 
he was allowed to linger in the Tower, not 
knowing that he might not be executed at 
any moment. He spent liis time in pious 
exercises, aiid practised rigorous asceticism, 
lie was taken ill after dinner in August 
1695, and it is not surprising that his illness 
was attributed to poison, though there is no 
p'ound for tlie supposition. He begged to 
be allowed to see his wife and children before 
lie died, and received an answer that if he 
would once go to church he should be libe- 
rated and his estates restored. But lie refused 
the condition, and died, without the conso- 
lation of seeing his family, on 19 (let. 1595 
lie was buried m the chapel of the Tower 
. lus hones Avere conveyed to Arundel 

m 1624. His only son, Thomas Howard, 
second earl of Arundel (1686-1646), is sepa- 
rately noticed. His daughter Elizabeth died 
unmarried in 1600. 

Arundel is described as ‘ a very tall man 
somewhat swarth-coloured.’ Ho Avas gifted 
with extraordmai-y power of memory, and was 
quick-witted. When his misfortuLs began 
he developed all the qualities of a religious 
devotee. In the lower he translated ‘ An 
Epistle of J esus Christ to the Faithful Soule ’ 
by Johann Justus (Antwerp, 1696,- repub- 
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lished, London, 1871), and also left in ^ — - 
I script three treatises ^ On the Excellence and 
Utility of Virtue.’ There are portraits of 
him by Zucchero at Castle Howard, Naworth^ 
and Greystock. An engravingris in Lodge’s 
'Portraits.’ 

[His life, and also that of his wife, written to 
show their religious fortitude by a contemporary, 
probably Lady Arundel's confessor, were edited 
by the Duke of Norfolk, The Lives of Philip 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, and of Anne Daeres 
his Wife, 1857 ; Dugdale's Baronage, ii. 276 
Collins's Peerage, i. 108-12; Doyle's Official 
Baronage, i. 84 ; Camden's Annals of Elizabeth ; 
Howell’s State Trials, i. 1250, &c. ; Cooper's 
Athenm Cantabrigienses, ii. 187-91 ; Morris’s 
Troubles of our Catholic Eorefathers, ii. 83, &c. ; 
Howard’s Memorials of the Howards ; Tierney's 
Hist, of Arundel, p. 357, &;c. ; Giljpw’s Diet, of 
the English Catholics, i. 65-7 ; Cornelius a 
Lapide's Preface to Commentar^^ on St. Paul’s 
EpistlbA.] M. C. 

HOWARD, PHILIP THOMAS (1629- 
1694), the cardinal of Norfolk, born 21 Sept. 
1629 at Arundel House in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, London, was third son of 
Henry Frederick Howard, third earl of Arun- 
del [q. V.], by Elizabeth Stuart, eldest daugh- 
ter of Esme, lordd'Aubigny, afterwards Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox*. He had several 
private tutors, some of whom were protes- 
tants, but he was brought up in the Roman 
catholic religion. On 4 July 1640 he, toge- 
ther with his brothers Thomas and Henry,, 
was admitted a fellow-commoner of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, but their residence in 
the university was brief. They were sent 
to bo educated at Utrecht, where, in 1641, 
their grandfather, Thomas Howard, earl of 
Arundel and Surrey [q. v.], visited them, 
They afterwards removed to Antwerp, where 
1 hilip tesolved to devote his life to the ser- 
vice of religion. To this his grandfather, 
Avho had conformed to the English church, 
strongly objected, and he was sent with his 
brothers on a long tour through (Jerniany, 
France, and Italy (cf. Evelyn, Diary, ii, 
^dan Philip became acquainted 
with John Baptist Hacket [q. v.l, an Irish 
Hoininican friar, and going with Hacket to 
the house of the Dominicans at Cremona re- 
ceived the habit 28 J une 1646, assuming in 
religion the name of Thomas. The Eari of 
Arundel believed that liis grandson had been 

“ Rome, to 

Sr Innocent X. By the pope's 

removed on 26 July to the 
offe®^ Cesare Monti, cardinal archbishop 
of Mdan, who allowed him to be trahsfbirea 

city. 1 he Howard family persieveredinbheir 
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^iforts to force him to leave the order, and 
the pope referred the matter to the congrega- 
tion (?(? fde, Philip was siim- 

paoned to Rome in September 1645, and 
daced first in the Dominican convent of St. 
Sixtus, and afterwards at La Chiesa Nuova, 
under the care of the Oratoriau fathers, who, 
at the end of*five months, declared that he 
. had a true vocation for the religious state. 
/The pope took the same view after examining 
Philip at a private audience. Accordingly, 
oh 19 Oct. 1646, Philip signed his solemn 
profession as a Dominican in the convent of 
5. Clemente, Rome (Paliioie, Obituary Notices 
of the Friar^Preaehers, p, 6). 

From Rome he was sent to the Dominican 
convent of La Sanita at Naples, where he 
studied diligently for four years. He at- 
tended the general chapter held at Rome in ; 
June 1650, apd was selected from among ; 
the students ‘‘to deliver a Latin oration, in j 
which he contended that the Dominican | 
order might be rendered more efficient in j 
restoring England to catholic unity. He j 
finished his studies at the convent of Rennes i 
in Brittany, and in 1652 was ordained priest | 
by papal dispensation, as he was only in his 
twenty-third year. In 1664 he went to 
Paris, and in 1656 to Belgium, whence he 
came to England. He* stayed here many 
months, and from his own resources and the 
contributions of friends raised about 1,600/. 
towards founding an exclusively English con- 
vent or college on the continent. On his 
return he purchased the church and house 
of Holy Cross at Bornhem, in East Flanders. 
He was appointed the first prior of the new | 
community on 15 Dec. 1657. 

Howard was highly esteemed by Charles II, 
who, after Oliver Cromwell’s death, des- 
patched him about May 1659 on a secret 
mission to England in aid of the royal cause. 
On his arrival Howard discovered that Father 
Richard Rookwood, a Carthusian monk, who 
was originally joined with him in the com- 
mission, had treacherously given to the Pro- 
tector Richard Cromwell information which 
led to the suppression of Sir George Booth’s 
rising in Cheshire. An order was issued for 
Howard’s arrest, but he sought refuge in the 
household of the ambassador from Poland, 
who was leaving the country, and who 
smuggled him away to the continent with 
his suite, in the disguise of a Polish servant. 
He made his way to Bornhem, and established 
in the convent there a college for the edu- 
cation of young Englishmen. Soon after 
the Restoration .he followed Charles II to 
London, and for nearly two years he was 
actively engaged in promoting the marriage 
treaties with Spain and Portugal. On 21 May 


1662 Charles was privately married to Cathe- 
rine of Braganza [q. v.], in the presence of 
Howard and five other witnesses, according 
to the catholic rite. Howard was nominated 
first chaplain to the queen, and took up his 
residence at the English court, though he 
paid periodical visits to his convent at Born- 
hem. On 1 Aug. 1662 he and his brothers 
dined with Evelyn {^Diary^ ii. 1 48). In 1666 
Howard succeeded his uncle. Lord Ludovick 
d’Aubigny, in the office of grand-almoner to 
the queen. He now had charge of her ma- 
jesty’s oratory at Whitehall, with a yearly 
I salary of 500l, a like sum for his table, and 
100/. for the requirements of the oratory, and 
j was provided with a state apartment. He 
was popular at the English court, and on ac- 
count of his liberal charities was known as 
^ the common father of the poor.’ He alone 
was allowed to aj)pear in public habited as 
an ecclesiastic, and by dispensation he wore 
the dress of a French abbd. Pepys visited 
him at St. James’s Palace 23 Jan. 1666-7 
with Lord Brouncker j found him to be ^ a 
good-natured gentleman ; ’ discussed church 
music with him, and was shown by him over 
^ the new monastery,’ both ^ talking merrily ' 
about the difference in our religion ’ (Pepys, 
Diai^j iii. 47-9). 

Previously to his settlement in England 
he obtained from the master-general (3 April 
1660) leave to restore to the English province 
the second order of the rule of St. Dominic 
by erecting in Belgium a convent for religious 
women. Accordingly, his cousin, Antonia 
Howard, was clothed by him in the habit of 
the order in the nunnery at Tempsche, near 
Bornhem, and he shortly afterwards pur- 
chased for her the convent of Vilvorde in 
South Brabant. This establishment he re- 
moved to Brussels in 1690. In 1660 he 
was appointed prior of Bornhem for another 
triennial period, and in the same year he was 
made vicar-general of the English province. 
After his second priorship terminated he 
continued his jurisdiction over the convent, 
as his brethren would not elect any one 
else in his place. He was created a master 
of theology 7 March 1661-2. He assisted at 
the congress held at Breda in June 1667. 

In 1669 the holy see determined to appoint 
Howard vicar-apostolic of England, with a 
see in partibus* Dr. Richard Smith, the 
second vicar-apostolic of all England, had 
died in 1666, but no successor had been ap- 
pointed since. The English chaj)ter now 
approved the selection of Howar^, but re- 
solved, on grounds of political expediency, 
^ that under no pretence or palliation what- 
ever the words mcarius apostolicus be ad- 
mitted ; ’ that the bishop shouldhave ordinary 
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juris^ction^ and that the right of the old 
English chapters to choose their bishop and 
chapter-men should be respected by the court 
of Rome (Sbbgbant, Account of the Chapter^ 
ed. Turnbull, p. 94). In consequence of the 
report of the Abbate Claudius Agretti, who 
had been sent to England to examine the ques- 
tion, the propaganda resolved on 9 Sept. 1670 
to give the English vicariatiO to Howard, but 

lx, _ X. C\i» A *1 -1 .1 1 tl 



were then issued, and sent to the internuncio 
at Brussels, who was instructed to deliver 
them at his discretion. That for Howard’s 
see m partibus was dated 16 May, and in it 
he was styled bishop-elect of Ilelenopolis. 
In April J672 tlie chapter of England had 
again resolved ^tJiat the name of vicar-apo- 
stolic be not admitted.’ The second brief 
granting Howard the vicariate consequently 
contained a clause that the bishop-elect was 
to promise that he would not recognise the 
^ chapter of England ’ by word or deed. In j 
an audience held on the 24th of the following ' 
August the pope was informed that the king, 
in the catholic interest, demanded the sus- 
pension of Howard’s briefs. Consequently 
they were not published, and the bishop-elect 
was not consecrated (Brady, jBpzscopal Suo^- 
cession f iii, 129). 

His proselytising zeal and the part he took 
in promoting the declaration of indulgence 



by tile dean and chant' 
authorising the insertion in some books of 
devotion of the pontifical bulls of indul- 

f ence granted to the recitation of the rosary. 

fnder (he penal laws the offence amounted to 
high treason. Howard pleaded in vain that 
he had only followed the example of the Ca- 
puchin chaplains of Queen Henrietta Maria. 
1 opular feehng ran high against him, and he 
sought an asylum at Bomhem, where he 
armed in September 1674, and resumed his 
duties as prior. On 27 May 1676 he was 
created^ a cardinal-priest by Clement X, 
mainly owing t o the influence of his old friend 
John Baptist Hacket, now the pope’s con- 
Mssor. Soon afterwards Howard left for 
Homo .4mong the distinguished company 
who attended him were his uncle William 
Howwd, viscount Stafford [q. v.l Lord Tho- 
mas Howard, his nephew, and John Leybum, 
president of the English College of Douav 
Ills secretary and auditor. For defraying the 
expenses of this journey he had ‘the assist- 
ance of the pope, and not of King Charles II 
and Queen Catherine, as the common report 
then went (Wood, Athenee Oxm. ed. Bliss • 


Tierney, Sist of Arundel, p. 632). The hat 
was placed on his head by the pope, and be- 
took the title of S. Cecilia trans Tyberim^ 

. which after the death of the cardinal de Retz,. 

> in 1679, he changed for that of S. Maria 
super Minervam. Clement X declared him, 
23 March 1676-6, assistant of the four con- 
gregations, of bishops and regulars, of the- ^ 
council of Trent, of the propaganda, and of 
sacred rites. Innocent Xi afterwards placed 
him on the congregation of relics. lie was 
commonly called the cardinal of Norfolk^or 
the cardinal of England (Dodd, Church SisU 
iii. 446). 

Howard was charged with complicity in 
the ^Popish plot.’ Oates swore that in a con- 
gregation of the propaganda held about De- 
cember 1677, Innocent Xl had declared all 
the dominions of the king of England to bo 
part of St. Peter’s patrimony, and to be for- 
feited through the heresy of xhe prince and 
people, and that Howard was to take pos- 
session of England in tlie name of his holi- 
ness. Oates also swore he had seen a papal 
bull, by which the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury was given to Howard, with an aug- 
mentation of forty thousand crowns a year to- 
maintain his legatine dignity. The cardinal 
was consequently impeached for high trea- 
son, but he was at Rome and beyond the 
reach of danger. 

At the request of Charles II, Pope Inno- 
cent XI nominated him cardinal protector of 
England and Scotland, in succession to Car- 
dinal Francesco Barberini, who died in 1679. 

In this capacity he was the chief counsellor 
of the holy see in matters relating to Great 
Bn^in. He addressed an admirable epistle 
on 7 April 1684 to the clergy Pf the two 
countries, particularly recommending to them 
the institutum clericorum in communi vi- 
ventium’ which had been established in 
Germany. It flourished in England for a 
lew years, but was dissolved in consequence 
ol misunderstandings between the members 
and the rest of the secular clergy, and its 
unds were devoted to the establishment of 
wK* purse,’ or secular clergy fimd, 

® Under Howard’s direc- 

tion the fine new buildings of the English 
^llege at Rome and his ovirn ^dioilinj 
7 ^* completed in 1686 from thf 
uyhia Fontana. He 

t^fmh occasions, for 

rr Vatican, he chiMe^to lead 
the simple Iffe of a friar in the cbnvent; of 

j ^ episcopal Govern- 

ment, and at length in 1686 a vmw-afostolie 
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Tras appointed, and in 1687 England was 
diYided by Innocent XI into four ecclesi- 
aatical districts, over which vicars-apostolic 
yirere appointed to preside [see GirrAEi), 
BoNA.TBNXtrKE]v Howard was made arch- 
priest of, S. Maria Maggiore in 1689, and re- 
tained that dignity until his death. Among 
Jiis< friends were the three sons of John 
Diryden, the youngest of whom, Thomas, 
joined the Dominican order by his advice. 

He viewed with dismay the reckless policy 
pursued by James II, and his alarm was 
shared by Innocent XI. Every letter which 
Howard sent from the Vatican to Whitehall 
^ recommended patience, moderation, and re- 
spect for the prejudices of the English people^ 
(Macaulay, HisL of England^ ch. iv.) Burnet 
visited , Rome in August 1686, before James 
had entered :bn his violent policy, and he was 
treated by the cardinal ‘ with great freedom.^ 
The cardinal told him {Own TimCy ed. 1724, 
i. 66) Hhat all the advices writ over from 
thence to iEngland were for slow, calm, and 
moderate courses. He said he wished he was | 
at liberty to show me the copies of them. 
But he saw violent courses were more ac- 
ceptable,' and would probably be followed. 
And he added that these were the production 
of England, far difterent from the counsels of 
Rome.^ But in December 1687 Luttrell 
mentions a rumour that Howard was to be 
appointed the king’s almoner. When the 
birth of . James Francis Edward, prince of 
Wales (10 June 1688), was announced at 
Rome, Howard gave a feast, in which an ox 
was roasted whole, being stuffed with lambs, 
fowls, and provisions of all kinds. The inci- 
dent is commemorated in a scarce print by 
Vesterhput) entitled ‘ II Bue Arrostito.’ 

After the revolution Howard’s direct in- 
tercourse with England was cut off. In 
June 1693 he is said to have obtained a papal 
brief to send to England exhorting the ca- 
tholics there to remain firm to James II 


Manor; a similar portrait at Grey stoke Castle 
and a miniatui*e, painted in oil on copper by 
an unknown artist, in the National l^ortrait 
Gallery. Portraits of him have been en- 
graved by N. Nobliii ; by J. Van derBruggeii, 
from a painting by Duchatel (one of the 
finest engravings); by Nicolo Byle; by A. 
Clouet, in Witse Pontif. et Cardinalium,^ 
2 vols. fol. Rome, 17 61 ; by Zucchi ; by Poilly ; 
and in the ^ Laity’s Directory,’ 1809, from a 
large portrait painted at Rome by H. Tilson 
in 1687. A medal, with his portrait on the 
obverse, is engraved in Mudie’s ‘English 
Medals.’ 

[The principal authority is the valuable Life 
of Philip Thomas Howard, O.P., Cardinal of 
Norfolk, by Father Charles Ferrers Raymtind 
Palmer, 0,P., London, 1867, 8vo, based mainly 
on original records in the archives of the English 
Dominican friars ; consult also Brady’s Episcopal 
Succession, iii. 531 ; Gillow’s Diet, of English 
Catholics ; Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 445 ; Stot- 
hart’s Catholic Mission in Scotland, p. 197; 
Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), i. 622; Godwin, 
De PrgeKSulibus (Richardson), ii. 798; Collins’s 
Peerage, 1779, i. 126 ; Gent, Mag. vol. xciii. pt. i. 
p. 412; Granger’s Biog. Hist, of England, 5th 
edit. V. 89 ; Scharfs Cat, of.Nat. Portrait Gallery, 
1888, p. 232 ; Sir T. Browne’s Works (Wilkin), 
i. 47 ; Huscnbeth’s English Colleges on the Con- 
tinent, pp. 41, 94 ; Pepys’s Diary, 23 Jan. 1666- 
1667; Evelyn’s Diary (Bray), i. 365, ii. 45; 
Evelyn’s Sylva, 1776, p. 394; Howard’s Indica- 
tion of Memorials of the Howard Family, pp. 37- 
39 ; Archneological Journal, xii, 65 ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 53, 75 ; Cat. of Dawson 
Turner’s MSS. p. 27 ; Dublin Review, new ser. 
xi. 275 ; Secretan’s Life of Robert Nelson, pp. 
23, 36 ; Pennant’s Journey from Dover to the 
Isle of Wight, p, 99 ; Stricklands Queens of 
England, 1851, v. 651,654; Tierney’s Hist, of 
Arundel, pp. 480, 511, 522, 530; Birch MSS. 
4274, f. 158; Addit. MSS. 6848 p. 46, 5850 
p. 186, 5872 f. 3 5, 16908 ff. 18-26, 20846 f. 346, 
23720 ff. 25, 29, 42, 28225 ff. 146, 368. 28226 
f. 11.] T. C. 


(Luttbbll, iii. 108). He died at Rome on HOWARD, RALPH, M.p. (1638-1710), 
17 June 1694, aged 63, having lived just long professor of physic at Dublin, born in 1038, 
enough to see his province restored lastingly, was only son of John Howard (rf. 1643) of 
a-nd as fully as the circumstances of the age Shelton, co. Wicklow, Ireland, by his wife 
permitted^ He was interred in his titular Dorothea Hasels(eZ. 1684). He was educated 
church, S. Maria sopra Minerva, under a in the university of Dublin, and proceeded 
plain slab of white marble, which bears the M.D. in 1667. He succeeded Dr. John Mar- 
"Howard arms and an epitaph (see the inscrip- getson in 1670 as regius professor of physic 
tion in Notes and Qwmes, 6th ser. i. 26). in that university, and held the chair until 
His^prtrait by Rubens was formerly at his death. He left Ireland in 1688, and was 
Lord fencer’s seat at Wimbledon (Wal- attainted by James IPs parliament in 1689, 
:l^OJiBy Anecd, of Painting y ed. 1767, ii. 94), while his estate in co. Wicklow was handed 
There is a portrait of him in the mPnastery over to one Hacket, who entertained James 
■ of; the M Rome: another in the at Shelton after the battle of the Boyne. 

" pjLptti 3 fe gallery at Oxford ; a full-length, by Howard subsequently returned to Dublin and 
OairlQ M Castle How;ard; a half- recovered his [property. He died on 8 Aug* 

^ len^h, in a square scarlet cap, at Worksop 1710. He married on 16 J uly 1668 Catherine, 
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eldest dauffbtei of Koger Sotlieby, -Jf for 
WicHow city, and by her bad three tons 
Hugh fq V J, Kobeit (see and Wil- 

liam (M P loi Dublin city liom 1 / 27 till his 

death m the next yeai), and thiet daughteis 

IIowAKD, Kobiri (1683-1/40), bishop of 
£lphin, was lialph Ilowaid’s second son 
He obtained a fello^islup m 'lYmity College, 
Dublin, in 3703, became dean of Vidagli in 
1722, was conscciated to the sec of Killala 
m 1720, and m 1729 was tianslated to that 
of ISlpliin In 1728 ho succeeded his eldei 
bxothei William in the estate of Shelton 
Abbey, co Wicklow In 1737 he biought 
thitber the woiks of ait winch he inherited 
from Ills biothei Hugh He died in Apiil 
1740 He published six single sermons, 
pioarlit-d oil jiublic occasions 

IIowAKD, Ualpii, Viscon^r Wicaiow {d 
1 786), eldest sou of 1 he bishop, was sherift 
of CO AVnklow 1749, and of co Callow 
1 754 , m 1761 and 1768 was elected M P 
for both CO Wicklow and the borough of &t 
Johnstown, m May 1770 ^ as sworn of the 
privy c ouncil , on 12 July 1776 was raised 
to the Irrsh peeiagc as Baron C^lonmore of , 
Clonmoie (Wlc, co Oailow, aird on 23 June | 
1785 as promoted to be V iscount W icklow i 
Jle du d on 26 J urre 1780 Ills widow, Alice, 
daughter and sole heiress of William Forward 
of Castle Forward, co Donegal, was created 
Countess of Wicklow in her own right 20 Dec 
1793 She died on 7 INlaich 1807 Her son 
Kobeit succeeded her as Earl of Wicklow, 
and sat as a representative peer in the united 
pailiamoiit of 1801 The present and seventh 
carl {b 1877) is his gieat-giaiidnephew 

[Lodge s Peel igt of Ireland, ed Aichdall, 
VI 85, undei Wicklow, lostei s Poiiage, undci 
‘Wicklow, Todds Cat of Dublin Gri iduitcs , 
Dublin Umvoisity Calondai , (oltons Pibti 
Ecclcs Hib 111 188,1V 75, Cat Library, Tiinity 
College, Dublin ] W E-c 

HOWARD, RICHARD BARON (1807- 
1848), physician, son of Ohailes llowjrd of 
Hull and his wife Mary Baion of Manchestei, 
was boiai at Melbourne, East Riding of Yoik- 
ahiie, on 18 Or t J 807 He was educated at 
Noithallerton, and in 1823 removed to Edm- 
bmgh, hci 0 he obtained a surgeon’s diploma 
In 1829 he became a licentiate of the Apotlie- 
caiies’ bociety in London, and took the de- 
gree of M D at Edinbuigh His thesis was 
entitled ‘De llydrocephalo Acuto’ From 
1829 to 1833 he was physician’s clerk in the 
Manchestei Infirmary, and from 1833 until 
February 1888 acted as medical officer at the 
Manchester workhouse, subsequently hold- 
ing the office of physician to the Ardwick 
and Ancoats Dispensary in the same town 
During this time his work had been mainly 
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among the poor, and his deep interest in then? 
condition led him in 1889 to An In- 

quiry into the Jllovbid Effects of Defiowncy 
of Food, chiefly with reference to their oc- 
currence amongst the Destitute Poor. In 
the following ycai, at the invitation of tlie 
poor-law commissioners, he wrote a ^ Report 
upon the prevalence of Disease arising from 
Contagion, Malaria, and certain other Physi- 
cal Causes amongst the Labouring Classes in 
Manchestei ’ At a later period he _ _ 
wrote on the same subject in J. Adshead’s 
pamphlet on the state oi the working classes 
in Manchester. In 1842, on being appointed 
physician to the infiimary, he printed ^ An 
Address delivered to the Pupils,’ &c. His 
other aiipointments were those of physician 
at Haydock Lodge Lunatic Asylum and lec- 
turei at the Manchester College of Medicine. 
He had an extensive connection with the 
scientific societies of the lowxx, where he was 
waimly esteemed as a lecturer, practitioner, 
and philanthropist. lie died at his father’s 
house at York on 9 April 1848, aftei a pain- 
ful illness, and was buiied in the neighbour- 
ing cemetery. 

[Brit and Foi Medico-Chirurgical Renew, 
quoted 111 Gent Mag, boptember 1848, p 323, 
S Hibbert -Ware’s Life and Corresp p 451 ] 

C W b. 

HOWARD, Sib ROBERT (1586-1063), 
politician, bom 111 1586, was fifth son of Tho- 
mas Ilowaid, first earl of Suffolk [q v ], by 
bis second wife, Cathciino He was uncle of 
his namesake, the histoiian and poet [see 
lIowAKD, Sir Robebi, 1626-1698], and 
brother of Theophilus, second earl of Suffolk 
[q V ], and of Edwaid, fiist lord Howard of 
Escrick [q V ] Robert and his youngei bi other 
A\illiam (1600-1672) weie made knights of 
the Bath 4 Nov. 1616, when Piince Charles, 
afteiwaids Charles I, was created Pimce of 
Wales (Howard, Family Memorials^ fol.) 
At te death of an eldei biother, Sir Charles 
Howaid of Clun, m connection with whose 
estate he was granted letters of administra- 
tion 21 June 1626, Howard succeeded to 
the property of Clun Castle, Shropshire, as 
hen of entail under the settlement of his 
“Uncle, the Earl of Nottingham. In 
1624 he became notorious by his intiigue with 
Fiances, viscountess Purbeck, the proceedings 
connected with which increased the unpopu- 
larity of the Star-c hamber The lady, daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Coke [q v.], had been forced 
into a marriage with Sir John ViUiers, first 
viscount Purbeck, brother of George Villiers, 
first duke of Buckingham. After living 
some time apart from h^r husband she was 
privately delivered, on 19 Oct. 1624, of a son, 
baptised at Cripplegate under the name of 
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* Robert Wright/ of which Howard was the 
reputed father. Buckingham had the pair 
-cited before the high commission court (Star- 
chamber), 19 Feb. 1626 {^Cal, State Papers^ 
Bom, 1623-6, pp. 471-2, 474, 478-9). Howard 
was committed a close prisoner to the Fleet 
(ib. p. 497). He was publicly excommuni- 
cated at Paul’s Cross for refusing to answer 
qiiestibns on oath, 23 March 1626 (ei.p. 607) ; 
but he appears to have been pardoned at the 
coronation of Charles I. Lady Purbeck was 
sentenced to a fine of five hundred marks, to 
be imprisoned during the pleasure of the high 
commission court, and to do penance at the 
Savoy. She evaded the penalties by escaping 
to France. When the storm was over she 
returned to England. On the allegation that 
she then lived with Howard at his house in 
Shropshire, aiid had other children by him, 
the Star-chamber proceedings were afterwards 
renewed. In -^pril 1635 Jloward, for not 
producing Lady Purbeck as ordered, was 
committed a close prisoner to the Fleet, with- 
out use of pen, ink, or paper for three months. 
He was then enjoined to keep from her com- 
pany, and enlarged on giving a bond for 
2,000/., and finding a surety in 1,500/. for his 
personal appearance within twenty-four hours 
if called upon (ib, p. 1636). Howard was 
returned to parliament as member for the 
borough of Bishops Castle, Shropshire, on 
21 Jan. 1623-4, and was re-elected in 1625, 
1626, 1628, and to both the Short and Long 
parliaments in 1640. At the opening of the 
last parliament in 1640, the Star-chamber 
proceedings were brought before the House 
of Commons on a question of privilege. 
The proceedings against him were declared 
illegal. A sum of 1,000/. was voted to 
Howard in compensation for false imprison- 
ment, and a fine of 600/. was imposed on 
Archbishop Laud, the president of the high 
commission court, &nd one of 260/. on each 
of his legal assistants, Sir Henry Martin and 
Sir Edward Lambe (^Commons’ Journals, i. 
820-70 ; Lords^ Journals, iv. ff. 106, 113, 114, 
117). Laud complains in his memoirs that 
he had to sell some of his plate to pay the 
fine. Lady Purbeck died in 1646 [see art. 
on her son, Danvebs, Robebt], 

In 1642 Howard was expelled from the 
House of Commons for executing the king’s 
commission of array {Part Hist, xii. 4). He 
attended the royal summons to the parlia- 
ment at Oxfprd in the following year. His 
name does not appear in the list of officers of 
the royal army in 1642 in the Bodleian Li- 
brary (pEiooOK, Army Lists of the Cavaliers 
and Pbundheads, London, 1862); but he is 
said to have commanded a regiment of dra- 
goons, and; m of Bridgnorth Castle 


when it siuTendered to the parliamentary 
forces 26 April 1646. His estates were se- 
questered, for which he had to pay 952/. in 
compensation on recovery. He died 22 April 
1653, and was buried at Clun. 

In 1648 Howard married Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Ne vill , seventh baron Aberga- 
venny, by whom he had two sons and a daugh- 
ter {Brit. Mus.Addit. MS.bSU,^. 17). His 
widow, as guardian of his eldest son Henry, 
filed a petition, 7 July 1663, against tlie 
second reading of a bill to confirm the sale of 
certain lands in Shropshire by Sir Robert 
Howard to pay his debts {Lords^ Journals, xi. 
ff. 549, 554). She remarried John Berry of 
Ludlow, Shropshire. 

[The only full and authentic account of 
Howard is in IT. .K. S. Causton’s Howard 
Papers (1S62), pp. 524-612. His pedigree is 
traced in Ashtead and its Howard Possessors. 
Some incidental details will bo found in Collinses 
Peerage, 1812 ed. vol. iii. under ‘Suffolk’ and 
‘Jersey.’ Additional particulars will be found 
in the volumes of Acts of the High Commission 
Court and other records indexed in the printed 
Calendars of State Papers, Dom, Ser., for the 
reigns of James I and Charles I ; see also Gar- 
diner’s Hist. viii. 144-5.] H. M, C. 

HOWARD, Sib ROBERT (1626-1698), 
dramatist, born in 1626, was the sixth son of 
Thomas Howard, first earl of Berkshire, by 
Elizabetli, daughter of William Cecil, lord 
Burghloy, afterwards second earl of Exeter.' 
His brothers Edward and J ames Howard are 
sej)arately noticed. W ood states that he was 
educated at Magdalen College, Oxford ; but 
Cole {Athence wbp has partly con- 

fused him with his uncle, also Sir Robert 
Howard [q. v.], suspects that he belonged to 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. At the out- 
break of the civil wars he joined the royalists, 
and on 29 .Tune 1644 he was knighted on the 
field nearNewbury forliis bravery in rescuing 
Lord Wilmot from the parliamentarians at the 
battle of Cropredy Bridge. Under the Com- 
monwealth he suffered imprisonment at 
Windsor Castle. At the Restoration he was 
returned to parliament for Stockbridge, 
Hampshire; was made a knight of the Bath; 
became secretary to the commissioners of the 
treasury; and in 1677 he was filling the lu- 
crative post, which he held till his death, of 
auditor of the exchequer. * Many other places 
and boons he has had,’ writes a hostile pam- 
phleteer, ^ but his w Uphill spends all, 

and now refuses to msirry him ’ (A Seasonable 
Argument to persuade all the Grand Junes 
in England to petition for a new Parliament, 
1677); his profits were sufficient, at all events, 
to enable him in 1680 to purchase the Ashtead 
estate in Surrey. On 9 April 167 8 he impeached 
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^ Sir William Penn in the House of Lords for 
breaking bulk and taking away rich goods 
out of the East India prizes formerly taken 
by the Earl of Sandwich’ (Eveltn, Diary ^ 
ii. 229)* On 4 Feb* 1678-9 he was returned 
M.P. for Castle llising in Norfolk^ which he 
continued to represent in every parliament 
except that of 1 686, until J une 1 698. Though 
a strong whig (cf. Pepys, 8 Dec. 1666), he 
was active in his elFortsto induce parliament 
to vote money for OJiarles II, and incurred 
odium thereby. At the revolution he was ad- 
mitted (Februaryl688-9) to t he privy council. 
In June 1689 he introduced the debate on the 
case of Oates in the Commons. On 2 Jan. 
1689-90 he added a clause to the whig bill 
for restoring the charters which had been sur- 
rendered in tlie late nAgn ; it was directed 
against those who had been parties to such 
surrenders, Early in .Tuly 1690 he was one 
of the commissioners to inquire into the 
state of the fleet (Luttkell, ii. 74), and 
on 29 J uly he was appointed ‘ to command 
all and singular tJic regiments and troops 
of militia horse which are or shall be drawn 
together under the command of John, Earl 
of Marlborough’ throughout England and 
Wales {Fublta Decords, Home Office^ Mili^ 
tanj Entry Book^ vol* ii. ff. 142-3; Lut- 
TBBLL, ii. 88-9). On 26 Feb. 1692-3 he 
married Annabella Dives (aged 18), a maid 
of honour. She was his fourth wife ; after 
Sir Kobert’s death she married the Rev. Ed- 
mund Martin, and died in 1728. Howard’s 
first wife is supposed to have been an actress 
(cf. Evelyn, ii. 211), apparently Mrs. Up- 
hill; his second wife was probably Lady 
Honora O’Brien, daughter of the Earl of 
Thomond, and widow of Sir Francis Ingle- 
field. Howard died on 3 Sept. 1698 ('aged 
near 80,’ says Luttrell), and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. About 1684 he built 
tor himself an elaborate house at Ashtead, 
and had the staircase painted by Verrio (ib 
11 . 431) Evelyn sums up the W-imation in 
Diyden as well as 

others i cf * Dpfp.nf^A nf t ^ • 



describes him as ' pretending to all 
manner ol arts and sciences ... not ill-natured, 
but msuHerably boasting’ {ib. ii. 460), Shad- 
well ridiculed bim under the character of Sir 
Positive At-All in/ The Sullen Lovers,’ 1608 
(to.) Lady Vane, in the same play, was sup- 
powd to represent the mistress of Howard 
who^came his first wife. The author of 
the ‘ Key to the Rehearsal ’ states that Howard 

in the first sketch 

B^oa with D’Avenant. Contemptuous r^ 
ftrence is made to his literary pretensions in 


the ' Session of the Poets/ which appears in 
'State Poems,’ 1699, pt. i. P. 2p6. His por- 
trait was painted by Sir Godfrey Eneller, 
Thomas Howard (1661-1701), his sdn and 
heir, probably by his second wife, succeeded 
to the Ashtead property, and vvas teller of 
the exchequer. One of his daughters, Mary, 
born 28 Dec. 1663, was sent in her nineteenth 
year to Paris because she had attracted the 
notice of Charles II at a play. She became 
a Roman catholic, and entered the English* 
convent of Poor Clares at Rouen, of which 
she became abbess in 1702 ; she died at Rouen 
21. March 1736. Known as Mary of the 
Holy Cross, she wrote several works of devo- 
tion, one of which, ‘The Chief Points of Our 
Holy Ceremonies . . was published in 1726. 
Her life was written by Alban Butler (Gil- 
low, BibL Diet, of the Eng. Oath., iii. 436). 

Howard is chiefly remembered as the author 
of 'The Committee ’ and as tlie brother-in-law 
of Dryden. His first work was a collection 
of ' Poems,’ 1660, 8vo (2nd ed. 1696), which 
Scott justly pronounced to be ' productions of 
a most freezing mediocrity’ (Scott, Dry deny 
1821, xi. 6). Dryden prefixed a copy of com- 
mendatory verses ; he was then living with 
Henry Herringham, Howard’s publisher. In 
1665 Howard published ' Foure New Plays,' 

J voL, fol. — ‘Surprisal’ and 'Committee' 
(comedies), ' Vestal Virgin ’ and * Indian 
Queen’ (tragedies). Evelyn was present at 
a performance of the ' Committee ’ on 27 Nov. 
1662, and calls it a ridiculous play, but adds 
that ' this mimic Lacy acted the Irish foot- 
man to admiration,’ a reference to the cha- 
racter‘ of Teague, which was suggested bjr 
one ol Howard’s own servants (C. Howard, 
Aneed.ofsome of the Howard Family, p, 113 \ 
Pepys saw the piece at the Theatre Royal on 
l*j June 1663, and describes it as 'a merry but 
indifterent play,’ but, like Evelyn, commends 
Lacys acting. It is thS best of Howard’s 

An adaptation 

(by 1 .Knight), under the title of 'Th^ Honest 
1 hieves, was acted at Covent Garden On 9 May 
1797, and became a stock play. The 'Vestal 
Virgin was fitted with two fifth acts ; it Was 
intended for a tragedy, hut might be turned 
into a comedy (after the manner of Suckling's 
Aglaura ). In the ‘Indian Queen,’ atrasreay 
Ifoward -was assisted by 

^TelynS 

cords tlmt the scenery was ‘ the tich^t ever 

elsewhere upon a. 

?« f Di’ydenwasWcerhed 

te. in the preface 

e Indian Emperor’— which was de- 
signed as a sequel to the ‘ Jhdian^Qdeefe 
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states that he wrote part of the earlier play. 
In the dedicatory epistle hefore the ^ Kival 
Ladies/ 1664, Dryden had contended that 
rhyme is more suitable than blank verse for 
dramatic purposes, Howard (whose blank 
verse is execrable) opposed this view in the 
preface to ^ Foure New Plays ; ’ Dryden re- 
plied ip the ^ Essay of Dramatic l^oesy/ 1668; 
Howard retorted somewhat superciliously in 
the preface to his ^ Great Favourite ; or the 
Duke of Lerma ; a Tragedy/ 1668, 4to ; and 
Dryden had the last word in a politely iro- 
nical/ Defence of an Essay/ &c. (which he sub- 
sequently cancelled), prefixed to the second 
edition of the ^Indian Emperor/ 1668 [see 
Drtdbn, John], In 1668 Howard dedicated 
to Buckingham ^ The Duel of the Staggs ; a 
P’oerii/ 4to, which was satirised by Lord 
Buckhurst in poem entitled ‘ The Duel of 
the Crabs ’ (cf. State Poems^ 1699, pt. i. p. 201). 

The fiye playii mentioned above were col- 
lected in 1602, fob, and again in 1722, 12mo ; 
a sixth, ‘ The Blind Lady,’ was printed with 
the ‘Poems;’ the ‘Conquest of China by the 
Tartars,’ a tragedy, which Dryden expressed 
the intention of altering at a cost of ‘ six 
weeks’ study,’ was never published {Notes 
and Queries, 1st ser. v. 226, 281), Howard’s 
rose writings are ‘ Reign of King Richard II,’ 
681, 8vo ; ‘Account of the State of his Ma- 
jesties Revenue,’ 1681, fol. ; ‘ Historical Ob- 
servations on the Reigns of Edward I, II, III, 
and Richardll,’ 1689, 4to ; ‘Reigns of Edward 
and Richard II/ 1690, 12mo; and ‘ History of 
Religion, by a IPerson of Quality,’ 1694, 8vo, 

[Ashtead and its Howard Possessors (privately 
printed), 1873 ; Langbaine’s Dram. Poets, with 
01dys*s MS. Annotations; Wood’s Athonse, ed. 
Bliss; Macaulay’s Hist.; Pepys’s Diary ; Evelyn’s 
Diary; Luttrell’s Brief Relation; Memoirs of 
Sir John Reresby, p. 226 ; Cibber’s Lives ; 
Jacob’s Poet. Reg. ; Baker’s Biog. Dram., ed. 
Jones; Scott’s Dryden, 1821 ; Genost’s Account 
of the English Stage.] A. H. B. 

HOWARD, SAMUEL (1710-1782), or- 
ganist and composer, born in 1710, was a 
chorister of the Chapel RoyaPunder Dr. Wil- 
liam Croft [q, V.] After continuing his musi- 
cal studies under Pepusch, he became organist 
of St. Clement Danes, Strand, and St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street. In 1769 he graduated Mus.Doc. 
at Cambridge. He died on 18 July 1782, at 
his house in Norfolk Street, Strand. 

Howard composed much popular music. 
His incidental music to the ‘ Amorous God- 
dess’ was performed at Drury Lane, and pub- 
lished in 1744,; His two songs in ‘ Love in 
a Village ’ (1764 .*^), f O had I been by Fate 
decreed^’ and ‘ How much superior beauty 
awes/. Were sung by lncledon and Mattocks, 
and he Was part composer of ‘ Netley Abbey’ 


and ‘ The Mago and the Dago.’ His church 
music includes the anthem for voices and 
orchestra, ‘ This is the Day/ performed at St. 
Margaret’s, 1792, and several psalm and hymn 
tunes, two, named respectively ‘ Howard’ and 
‘ St. Brides,’ being widely known. His songs 
are numerous. A collection called ‘The Mu- 
sical Companion/ 1775?, contains about fifty 
of his cantatas, solos, and duets. The ac- 
companiments are for harpsichord and violin. 
The words of ‘To Sylvia ’are by Garrick; of 
‘ Would you long preserve a Ijover P ’ by Con- 
greve ; and ‘ Florellio and Daphne’ by Shen- 
stone. The collection incl udes Howard’s ‘ Lass 
of St. Osyth/ ‘Advice to Chloe,’ and his ‘Six 
Songs sung by Miss Davies atV auxhall .’ Other 
songs by Howard not included in this volume 
are ‘Lucinda’s Name,’ addressed to the Prin- 
cess Amelia, 1740? ‘Nutbrown Maid,’ and ‘I 
like the Man ’ (1760?). Some of his songs 
also appeared in the ‘ British Orpheus,’ bk. iv., 
and in the ‘Vocal Musical Mask,’ Hisstyle 
was dull, even in his most admired ‘musettes.’ 
Howard assisted Boyce in the compilation of 
‘ Cathedral Music,’ and his most valuable work 
is probably to be found there. 

[Gent. Mag. lii. 369 ; A.B.C. Dario Miisico ; 
Diet, of Music, 1827, i. 378; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music, i. 769; Brown’s Biog. Diet. p. 334; 
Howard’s music in the British Museum Library.] 

L. M. M. 

HOWARD, THEOPHILUS, second 
Earl or Supfolk (1684-1040), baptised on 
13 Aug. 1584, was the eldest son of Thomas, 
first earl of Suffolk (1561-1626) [q. v.], by 
his second wife, Catherine, widow of Richard, 
eldest son of Robert, lord Rich, and daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Henry Knevet, knt., of 
Charlton, Wiltshire (Dotlb, Official Baron- 
age, iii. 449-50). As Ijord Howard of Wal- 
den he was created M.A. of Oxford on 
30 Aug. 1605 (Wood, Fasti Oxon, ed. Bliss, 
ii. 314), and from 4 Nov. 1605 to 8 Feb. 
1610 he sat as M.P. for Maldon, Essex (Lists 
of Members of Parliament, Official Metum, 
pt. i, p. ,443). On the latter date he was 
summoned to the upper house as Baron 
Howard de W alden. He became j oint steward 
of several royal manors in South Wales on 
30 June 1606, lieutenant of the band of 
gentlemen pensioners in July of the saine 
year, councillor for the colony of Virginia 
on 28 May 1609, and governor of Jersey and 
Castle Cornet on 26 March 1610. In the 
latter year he served as a volunteer with the 
English forces at the siege of Juliers, and 
there engaged in a notable quarrel with Ed- 
ward, lord Herbert of Cherbiiry (Herbert, 
Autobiography, ed, 1886, pp. 73-7, and App.) 
He became keeper in reversion of the Tower of 
Greenwich on 2 July 161 1 , keeper of Green- 
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wich Park six days later, and joint lord-lieii- 
tenant of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 

Northumberland on 11 Feb» 1614. On 14 July 
of the last-named year he was promoted to 
the captaincy of the band of gentlemen p®u- 
sioners, but had to resign it on the disgrace of 
his father in December 1619. After January 
1619 he was made vice-admiral of North- 
umberland, Durham, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Dorsetshire, and was reap- 
pointed captain of tlie band of gentlemen 
pensioners in January 16:^0, a post which he 
held until May 1685. On 28 May 1626 he 
succeeded his father as second Earl of Suffolk 
and hereditary visitor of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge^, and was appointed during the 
same year lord-lieutenant of Cambridge- 
shire, ‘Suffolk, Dorsetshire, and the town 
of l^)ole (15 June) and a privy councillor 
(12 Nov.) He Avas installed high steward of 
Ipswich on 19 March 1627, K.C. on 24 April 
folloifring, lord warden of the Cinque ports 
and constable of Dover Castle on 22 J uly 
1628, lieutenant of the Cinque port s on 2 Sept, 
of tlie same year, governor of Berwick in 
June 1685, and a commissioner of regency 
on 26 March 1639. Howard died on 8 June 
1640 at Suffolk House in the Strand, and 
was buried at Saffron Walden, Essex (C^r/. 
State Papers, Dom. 1640, p. 266). In March 
1612 he married Lady Elizabeth Home, 
daughter and coheiress of George Home, earl 
of Dunbar [q. v.], and by this lady, who died 
on 19 Aug. 1683, had four sons and five daugh- 
ters. Ills eldest son, James Howard, third 
earl of Suffolk, is separately noticed. 

[Authorities in the text.] G-. G.’ 


much service, and after the truce of Senli^ 
came back to England, where he was made 
esquire of the body to Edward IV in 1473*. 
In June 1476 he led six men-at-arms and 
two hundred archers to join the king’s ax’my 
in France; but Edward soon made peace 
with Louis XI, and led his forces home with- 
out a battle. Howard then took up his abode 
at his wife’s house of Ashwelltliorpe Hall, 
Norfolk, where he lived the life of a country 
gentleman, and in 1476 yrsis made sheriff of 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, On 
18 Jan. 1478 he was knighted by Edward IV 
at the marriage between the king’s second 
son, the young Duke of York (then created 
also Duke of Norfolk), and Lady Anne Mow- 
bray, only child of John, duke of Norfolk. 
Anne Mowbray died in 1483, before the con- 
summation of her marriage, amd the direct 
linepf the Mowbrays became extinct, where- 
upon Howard’s father, as ri^^xt of kin, was 
created Duke of Norfolk, and his son Earl 
of Surrey. In the same year Surrey was 
made knight of the Garter, was sworn of the 
privy council, and was appointed lord steward 
of the household. 

Surrey had now taken his place as a cour- 
tier and an official, and henceforth was dis- 
tinguished by loyalty to the actual wearer 
of the crown, whoever he might be. He 
acquiesced in Richard Ill’s usurpation, and 
carried the sword of state at his coronation 
(Mveerpta Historiea, p. 380). He and his 
father fought for Richard at Bosworth Field, 
where his father was killed and he was taken 

{ prisoner. He was attainted by the first par- 
iament of Henry VII, and his estates were 
forfeited. He was also committed to the 


HOWARD, THOMAS I, Eakl op 
S tJBBEY and second Duke op Nobfolk of 
the Howard house (1443-1524), warrior and 
statesman, was only son of Sir John Howard, 
afterwards first duke of Norfolk [q. v.], by 
his wife Catharine, daughter of William, 
lord Moleyns. He was born in 1448, was 
educated at the school at Thetford, and 
began a long career of service at court as 
henchman to Edward IV. He took part 
in the war which broke out in 1469 be- 
tween the king and the Earl of Warwick, 
and when, in 1470, Edward was driven to 
flee to Holland, Howard took sanctuary at 
Colchester. On Edward’s return in 1471, 
Howard joined him and fought by his side 
in the battle of Barnet. On 30 April 1472 
he married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Frederick Tilney, and widow of Hum- 
phrey, lord Berners. Soon afterwards he 
went as a volunteer to the camp of Charles, 
duke of Burgundy, who was threatening war 
against Louis XI of France, He did not see 


Tower, where he remained for three years 
and a half, receiving the liberal allowance of 
2/. a week for his board (CampbiIli., Mate-- 
rials for a History of Henry VII, i. 208). 
Misfortune did not shake his principle of 
loyalty to the powers that be, and he refused 
to seek release by favouring rebellion. When, 
in June 1487, the Earl of Lincoln invaded 
England, and the lieutenant of the Tower 
offered to open the doors to Surrey, he refused 
the chance of escape. Henry VII soon saw 
that Surrey could be converted into an official^ 
and would serve as a conspicuous example 
to other nobles. In January 1489 he was 
released, and was restored to his earldom, 
though the calculating king kept the greater 
part of his forfeited lands, and gave back 
only those which He held in right of hie’ 
wife, and those which had been granted to 
the Earl of Oxford (ib. ii. 420). In May be ^ 
was sent to put down a rising in; Yorkshire, 
^psed by the pressure of taxation. 

Earl of Northumberland had been siein: 
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the insurgents, whom Surrey quickly subdued 
and hanged their leader in York. The care 
of the borders was now entrusted to Surrey, 
who was made lieutenant-general of the 
norths was placed on the commission of peace 
for Northumberland, and was appointed sub- 
warden of the east and middle marches, 
which were under the nominal charge of 
Arthur, prince of Wales (ib, ii. 480). In 
the spring of 1492 he showed his vigilance 
by putting down a rising at Acworth, near 
Pomfret, so promptly that nothing is known 
of it save an obscure mention (Plumpton 
Correspondence^ pp. 96-7). 

Surrey was now reckoned the chief general 
in England, and though summoned south- 
wards when Henry VII threatened an expe- 
dition against France, was chiefly employed 
in watching liiie Scottish border against the 
Scottish king and Perkin Warbeck. In 1497 
James IV laid ^iege to Norham Castle, but 
retreated before the rapid advance of Surrey, 
who retaliated by a raid into Scotland, where 
he challenged the Scottish king to battle; 
but James did not venture an engagement, 
and bad weather forced Surrey to retire 
(Hall, Chronicle^ p. 480). Surrey ^s services 
received tardy recognition from Henry VII ; 
in June 1601 he was sworn of the privy 
council, and was made lord treasurer. His 
knowledge of Scotland was used for diplo- 
matic purposes, and in the same year he was 
sent to arrange the terms of peace with that 
country on the basis of the marriage of 
Henry VII’s daughter Margaret to James IV. 
In 1503 he was at the head of the escort 
which conducted the princess from her grand- 
mother’s house of Colli weston, Northampton, 
to Edinburgh, where he was received with 
honour (Ldland, Collectanea^ iv. 266, &c.) 
After this he stood high in the king’s confi- 
dence, was named one of the executors of 
his will, and was present on all great occa- 
sions at the court. In October 1608 he was 
sent to Antwerp to negotiate for the mar- 
riage of Henry’s daughter Mary with Charles, 
prince of Castile (Gaibdnek, Letters and 
papers, i. 444). It was not, however, till 
after twenty years of hard service that 
Henry VII, shortly before his death, made 
a restoration of his forfeited manors. 

On the accession of Henry VIII, Surrey’s 
age, position, and experience marked him out 
as the chief adviser of the new king and the 
mq&t inflLuential member of the privy council. 
In March 1609 he was one of the commis- 
:sioners to conclude a treaty with France 
(Bebobneoth, Spanish Calendar ^ i. No. 86). 
Ini July 1610 he was made earl marshal, and 
ifi Nov^ 1611 was a commissioner to 

■conclude a treat^^^ with Ferdinand the Ca- 


tholic (ih. No. 69). But Surrey felt that, 
though he was valued by the young king, 
he did not become bis trusted advisor, and 
he looked with jealous eyes on the rapid rise 
of Wolsey. lie suspected Wolsey of en- 
coui'aging the king in extravagance, and fos- 
tering his ambition for distinction in foreign 
affairs contrary to the cautious policy of his 
father. He consequently gave way to out- 
bursts of ill- temper, and in September 1512, 

‘ being discountenanced by the king, he left 
the court. Wolsey thinks it would be a good 
thing if he were ousted from his lodging 
there altogether ’ (Brewek, Calendar^ i. No. 
3443). But Henry VIII was wise enough 
to see the advantage of maintaining a balance 
in his council, and he knew the worth of a 
man like Surrey. When, in 1513, he led hii^ 
army into France, Surrey was left as lieu- 
tenant-general of the north. He had to meet 
the attack of James IV of Scotland, which 
was so decisively repelled on Flodden Field 
(9 Sept. 1613), a victory due to the energy 
of Surrey in raising troops and in organising 
his army, as well as to the strategical skill 
which he showed in his dispositions for the 
battle (Hall, Chronicle ^ p. 666, &c.) This is 
the more remarkable when we remember 
that ho was then in his seventieth year. As 
a recognition of this signal service Surrey, 
on 1 Feb, 1614, was created Duke of Norfolk, 
with an annuity of 40/. out of the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and further had a 
gi*ant of an addition to his coat of arms — on 
a bend in his shield a demi-lion, gules, pierced 
in the mouth with an arrow. 

Though Norfolk had gained distinction he 
did not gain influence over the king, whose 
policy was completely directed by Wolsey 
on lines contrary to. the wishes of the old 
nobility. ^ Norfolk was opposed to the mai^ 
riage of the king’s sister Mary with Louis XII 
of France, and vainly tried to prevent it. 
To console him for his failure he was chosen 
to conduct Mary to her husband, and waited 
till he was in France to wreak his ill-humour 
by dismissing Mary’s English attendants 
(Brewer, lleign of Henry VIII, i. 40). 
This act only threw Mary more completely 
on Wolsey’s side, and so increased his influ- 
ence. Norfolk must have felt the hopeless- 
ness of further opposition when, on 16 Nov. 
1616, he and the Duke of Suffolk conducted 
Wolsey, after his reception of the cardinal’s 
hat, from the high altar to the door of West- 
minster Abbey. He gradually resigned him- 
self to Wolsey’s policy, and the Venetian 
envoy Giustinian reports that he was ^ very 
intimate with the cardinal ’ (Rawdoi?’ BROWi»r, 
Four Years at the Court of Henry 
App. ii.) In February 1616 the Duchess of 
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Norfolk was godmother to the Ptmcess Mary, , 
and in the ©ame year Norfolk was a oommis- 
sioner for forming a league With the emperor 
and Spain in defence of the church. In May 
W17 he showed his old vigour in putting 
d^wn a riot of the London apprentices against 
foreigners, which, from the summary punish- 
ment it received, was known as ‘ Evil May 
day/ When the king went to the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold in Norfolk was left 
guardian of the kingdom. But a painful 
task was in store for him : in May 1521 he 
was appointed lord high steward for the trial 
of Edward, duke of Buckingham, on the 
charge of treason. Buckingham was his 
friend, and father of the wif(» of his eldest 
son ; and few incidents are more character- 
istic of the temper of the tiim* than that 
Norfolk should have consented to preside at 
such a trial, of which the issue was a foregone 
conclusion. With tears streaming down his 
face NorfolJc passed sentence of death on a man 
wil h whoso sentiments he entirely agreed, but 
had his reward in a grant of manors from 
Buckingham’s forfeitures (Brewer, Calen^ 
dar, iii. No. 2382). In spite of his great age 
Norfolk still continued at court, and was 
present at the reception of Charles V in May 
1622. In December, however, he resigned 
the office of treasurer, but was present at 
parliament in April 1623. After that he 
retired to his castle of Framlingham, where 
he died on 21 May 1624, and was buried at 
Thetford Priory, of which he was patron 
(M ARTIST, History of Thetford, p. 122) A 
tomb was raised over him, which at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries was removed to 
the cliurch of Framlingham. It is said that 
his body finally remained iii the Howard 
Chapel at Lambeth, where his second wife 
was also buried (see ‘ The Howards of Effing- 
ham,’ by Q. Leveson Gower, in Surreu Arch, 
Coil ix. 397). 

The career of Howard is an excellent ex- 
ample of the process by which the Tudor 
kings converted the old nobility into digni- 
fied officials, and reduced them into entire 
dependence on the crown. Howard ac- 
cepted the position, worked hard, abandoned 
all scniph's, and gathered every possible re- 
ward. Polydore Vergil praises him as ^ vir 
prudentia, gravitate et constantia prseditus.’ 
By his first wife, Elizabeth Tilney, he had 
mght sons [see Howard, Thomas II, and 
Howard, Sir Edward (1477 ?~1613)], of 
whom five died young, and three daughters ; 
by his second wife, Agnes, daughter of Sir 
Philip Tilney, he had three sons, including 
William Howard, first lord Howard of Effing- 
ham [q. V.], and four daughters. By the mar- 
riages of this numerous offspring the Howard 


family WAS connected with most of the chief 
families of England, and secured a lasting 
position. ^ 

[An interesting biography of Howard was 
written on a tablet placed “above his tomb at 
Thetford; it has been preserved in' Weever’s 
Funerall Monuments, pp. 834-40. This has been 
amplified by Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 67-'71. 
Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, i. 451-5 ; Hawes 
and Loder’s History of Framlingham, pp. 66-75 ; 
Cartwright and Dallaway’s History of the Wes- 
tern Division of Sussex, ii. 194-8 ; Collins’^ 
Peerage, pp 40, &c ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, 

I ii. 289-91 ; Howard’s Memorials of the Howards. 

These are supplemented by Hall’s Chronicle; 
Polydore Vergil’s Historia Anglicana ; Herbert’s 
Reign of Henry VIII ; Brewer’s Letters and 
Papers, and Reign of Henry VIII; Bergenroth’s 
Spanish Calendar; Brown’s Venetian Calendar, 
and Despatches of (Hustinian Sanford and 
Townsend’s Great Governing Families of Eng- 
land, ii, 315-23.] ^ M. 0. 

HOWARD, THOMAS II, Earl or 
Surrey and third Duke of Norfolk 
of the Howard house (1473-1664), warrior 
and statesman, was eldest son of Thomas 
Howard I [q. v.] by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Frederick Tilney 
of Ashwellthorpe Hall, Norfolk. He was 
born in 1473, and, as a sign of the close alliance 
between Richard III and the Howard family, 
was betrothed in 1484 to the Lady Anne 
(born at Westminster 2 Nov. 1476), third 
daughter of Edward IV (Buck, Kisiory of 
Richard III, p. 674). The lady had been 
I belTothed by her father by treaty dated 
6 Aug 1480 to Philip, son of Maximilian, 
archduke of Austria, but Edward IV's death 
t had brought the scheme to nothing. After the 
I overthrow of Richard, despite the change in 
the fortunes of the Howards, Lord Thomas 
I renewed his claim to the hand of the Lady 
Anne, who was in constant attendance on 
her sister, Queen Elizabeth, and Henry YII 
permitted the marriage to take place in 1495 
(1 he marriage settlement is given by Madox, 
Formulare Anglicanum, pp. 109-10). The 
queen settled upon the bride an annuity 
of 120/. (confirmed by acts of parliament 

II and 12 Hen. VII), and the marriage 
took place in Westminster Abbey on 4 Feb. 
1496. Howard subsequently served in the 
north under his father, by whom he was 
Righted in 1498. In 1611 he joined 
his younger brother, Edward [q. vij, the 
lord admiral, as captain of a ship in Hxs en- 
punter with the Scottish pirate, Andrew 
Barton [q. v.] In May 1612 he v^as made 
lieutenant-general of the army which was 
sent to Spain under the command of the 
Marquis of Dorset, with the intention of 
joining the forces of Ferdinand for the in- 
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vasioii pf OuiejitiP troops^ ill supplied 
■with ibod, grew weary c# waitii% for Ferdi- 
nand and insisted up6n returning home, m 
epite of Howard’s efforts to persuade them 
to rem^ (Bebwtbb, Calendm , 1 No 3451) 
Henry v III invaded France next yeai Sir 
Edward Howard fell in a naval engage- 
ment ifi, March, and on 2 May 1613 Loid 
Thomas was appointed lord admiral in his 
stead He was not, however, called upon 
to serve at sea? h^t fought under his father 
as captain of the vanguaid at the battle of 
Plodden Field (September 1613), wheie he 
sent a message to the Scottish king that he 
had come to give him satisfaction for the 
death of Andrew Barton. 

When his father was created Duke of Nor- 
folk on I Feb 1614, Lord Thomas Howard 
was created Ef il of Surrey In politics he 
fomed with lus father m opposing Wolsey, 
and was coni6Ld, like his lathi i, foi the 
failuie of his opposition 10 the French alli- 
ance by being sent m Septembex J614 to 
escort the Princess Maiy to France But 
Suirey did not see the wisdom of abandoning 
his opposition to Wolsi y soon as his fathei 
There were stormy scenes sometimes in the 
council chamber, and on v31 May 1616 we aie 
told that Suirey ^ was put out, whatever that 
may mean ’ (Lonon, Ilhistmtions, 1 21 ) His 
wile Anne died of consumption probably m 
the wmtei of 1612-13, and about Faster 
1613 he man led Blitsabeth, eldest daughter 
of Kdwaid Stafford, duke of Buclvingham, 
by Lady Elinor Percy, daughter of the Earl 
of Northumbeiland The girl, who was little 
moie than fifteen, had already been betrothed 
to her father^ ward, Richard Neville, after- 
wards fourth earl of Westmorland The 
alliance with such families as those of Buck- 
ingham and Northumberland strengthened m 
Surrey the natural objection which he telt to 
Wolsey’spowei, and tothe policy of depressing 
the old nobility, but theexecution of Bucking- 
ham m 1621 taught him a lesson of prudence 
When the trial of Buckingham took place, 
Surrey was m Ireland as lord-lieutenant, and 
it was said that he had been sent thithei of set 
purpose that he might be out of the waj when 
the nobles received that severe caution In 
July 1620 Surrey entered upon the thankless 
task of endeavouring to keep Ireland m order 
His letters contain accounts of attempts to 
pacify the rival factions of Kildare and Or- 
monde, and are full of demands for more 
money and troops 

At the end of 1621 Surrey was recalled 
6roin Irdand to take command of the English 
fleet in naval operations against France IIis 
ehips were ill-provisioned, and his warfare 
OOnsjisted in a series of raids upon the French 


coast for the pUrpose of inflicting all the 
damage possible In July 1522 he burned 
Morlaix, in September laid waste the country 
round Boulogne, and spread devastation on 
every side, till the wmtei bi ought back the 
fleet to England When, in Decembei 1622, 
his father resigned the ofhee of high treasurer, 
it was bestowed on Suirey, whose services 
next year were required on the Scottish 
border The Duke of Albany, acting in the 
interests ot France, was laising a party in 
Scotland, and thieatoned to ciipple England 
in its military undoitakin^s abzoad Suney 
was made wax den geiieial of the marches, 
and was sent to teach Scotland a lesson He 
carried out the same biutal policy of devas- 
tation as he had used m Fiance, and reduced 
the Scottish boidei to a deseit But he did 
not ventuie to march on Edinburgh, and 
Albany found means to reach Scotland fiom 
France and gathei an aimy, with which he 
laid siege to Wark Castle on 1 Nov , but, 
when he lieiid that Suirey was ad^ancmg 
to its lelief, lie ignominiously 1 et leated This 
was f( It to be a gieat victoiy lor Suxiey, and 
Skelton lepiesented the populai opinion in 
his poem, ‘ How the Duke of Albany, like a 
eowaidly knight, ran away ’ 

On 21 May 1524 Suiiey, by his father’s 
death, succeeded is Duke of Norfolk, but 
was still employe d in watching Scotland and 
m negotiating with the queen legent, Mar- 
gaiet In 1525 he was allowed to return to 
his house at Kenninghall, Noifolk, where, 
however, his sei vices were soon needed to 
quell an lusuiiection which broke out at 
Lavenham and Sudbuiy against the loan 
which was necessitated by the expenses of 
the French war (Hall, Chiomcley p 700) 
Norfolk’s taet m dealing wit li the insurgents 
was successful, but the demand for money 
was withdiawn Want of supplies meant 
that peace was necessaiy, and in August Nor- 
folk was appointed commissioner to treat foi 
peace with Franci When the wax was over, 
the great question which occupied English 
polities was that of the king’s di voice Nor- 
folk was entirely on the king’s side, and 
waited with gi owing satisfaction for the 
couise of events to bring about Wolsey’s 
fall He and the Duke of Suffolk did all 
they could to inciease the king’s anger against 
Wolsey, and en]oyed their triumph when 
they were commissioned to demand iiom him 
the great seal Norfolk was Wolsey’s im- 
placable enemy, and would be content with 
nothing short of his entire rum He pre- 
sided ovei the privy council, and hoped to 
rise to the eminence fiom which Wolsey had 
fallen He devised the plan of sending Wol- 
sey to his diocese of York, and did not rest 
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till be bad gathered evidence which raised i into the position of a militarj commander, 
the king's su^icions and ledto Wolsey'ssum- In 1642 he was sent to wage war against Scot- 
mons to Lonaon and bis death ontbejQumejr. j land; and again wreaked Henry vlirs ven- 
Norfolk hoped to fill Wohe/s place, but / geance by a barbarous raid upon the borders, 
i was entirely destitute of Wolsey 's genius. | It was the terror of his name, and not hiS 
a nniTT f^i^i I'n in*a ! actual preseiicC; which ended the war by the 

disastrous rout of Solway Moss» When 
Henry went to war with France in 1644; 
Norfolk in spite of his age was appointed 


he 


He could only become the king's tool in liis 
dishonourable purposes. In 1529 he signed 
the letter to the pope which threatened him 

with the loss of his supremacy in England if , ^ 

he refused the king's divorce. He acquiesced i lieutenant-general of the army. life army 
m all the subsequent proceedings, and waxed besieged Montreuil, and, after a long siege^ 
^ of the monasteries. lie was j captured Boulogne, but Norfolk could claim 

chiet adviser of his niece, Anne Boleyn, but no glory from the war. Again he found 
lollowed the fashion of the time in presiding himself superseded in the royal favour by a 

execution. ' powerful rival, the Earl of Hertford, whom 
he failed to conciliate by a family alliance 
which was proposed for his acceptance. Under 
the influence of his last queen (Catherine 
Parr) and the Earl of Hertfoi^ Henry VIII 
favoured the reforming party, and Norfolk’s 
counsels were little heeded. As the king's 


jLUr UtJX' fAOCLltlUn. 

But, after all liia subservience, Thomas Crom- 
well j)roved a more useful man than himself. 
A fruitless embassy to France in 1533, for 
the purpose of winning Francis I to side with 
Henry, showed that Norfolk was entirely 
destitute of Wolsey’s diplomatic skill. But 


. ^ „ 7 — — wcic liitxu neeuea. jxs tne Kino*. 

fnr points of domestic policy health was rapidly failing, it became Heft- 

1 °lt)iect to remove hTs rivals out of Ae 

1 o^d'”nI^^^’ presided over the way, ^nd in 1640 Norfolk’s son, Henry, earl 
trial of Lord Dacre. who. sfmnn-« m ofSurrey[q. v.], was accused of high treason. 

The charge against the son was made to in- 
clude the father, and Norfolk's enemies were 
those of Ids own household. His private life 
\ms discreditable, and shows the debasing 
effect of the king’s example on those around 

hi-ivi 11 ‘iv 1 . .A 


trial of Jjord Dacre, wlio, 
was acquitted. Tii the 


strange to say, 
of the 


was acquitted. Tii the suppression of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, Norfolk alternately ca- 
joled and threatened the insurgents till their 
forces melted away, and he could with safety 

twoc. rkn£\ r\-P 4-1. a i ^ 
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1538, when he could boast that the rebellion 
had been avenged by a course of merciless 
punishment. 

On his return to court Norfolk headed the 
opposition against Cromwell. He allied him- 
self with Gardiner and the prelates of the old 
learning in endeavouring to prevent an alli- 
ance with German protestantism. In the 
parliament of 1689 he laid before the lords 


vras one of the most accomplished women of 
the time. She patronised the poet Skelton, 
who wqte, while lierguest at Sheriff Hutton, 
Yorkshire, ‘ A Goodly Garlande or Chapelet 
of Laurell.’ But with her husband she was 
always on bad terms, and accused him of 
of her daughter Mary’s 
birth ih 1619. The duke soon afterwards 
took a mistress, Elizabeth Holland, ‘ a clinrTs 


he bill of the sTx Irtid^s, which'^^^^^^^^^^ 

law. ‘ It was merry in Enirland ’ lie said o«J^® • ^ washer in my nur- 

' before the new learLg caSf S VF^onnv ff ^ Af complained to 

^ist ch. xix.),and heKSh L^deckred of Senri ffowafd, 

himself the head of the reactionLv of Surrey, App, xxvii-xxxii.) In 168S 

In February 1640 he again went to ^aris Is feSme withdrew to 

ambassador, to try if he could succeed on ® 

this new basis in detaching Francis I from Crm^^ of husband and wife to 

Charles y and gaining hfm as InVlly re SoSatinn*^ ^ » 

VIII (State Papers, Sen. F/// viii “ r ®*^1**^® duchess refused to she 
246-^0) Again he failed in Sdiplomicv tbe ® , ^ong 

hut after his return he had the satwfactiim mem^rs of the fanuly, and they 

on 10 June of arresting Cromwell in the v^wance. Evidence ^instNo^ 

council chamber. The execution of his rival h!a “ot only by his wife, but bv 

ttow <my .g.u„ po™ L,„’nS if 

Mk 8 liMds, Md a second timeliemadejrood tosnej aoUaad, who only wishsd 

his position by arranging for the marriafe of .? a»d her iU-gott^a gams. But 

more rapid than that Nfflffolky a pnsoiiei 
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12 m 1647 (Hbe- 

a.), .and his 

: eia^i^ ta share the pro- 

:ceeds of a bill for 

his attai The bill, of 

'CQiirse, passed at once, and the dying king 
appointed a com give it the royal 

;a^eht,i^ This^^ on 2/ Jan., and orders 

■ were j^iyeh execution on the 

foUowing^ in the night the 

Bing diedj and the lords of the council did 
not think it wise to begin their rule by an 
act ‘of ;Usele8s bloodshed. Norfolk, indeed, 
had cut the grdtmd their feet by 

.sending a petition to the king begging that 
;his estates should be settled on the young 
' Prince EdyrS'^dj and the king had graciously 
acc^ted theoto (Noxt, App. xxxix.) 

Norfolk rehiained a prisoner in the Tower 
during Edward VPs reign, but was released 
on Mary’s accession. He petitioned parlia- 
ment for the reversal of his attainder on the 
ground that Henry VIII had not signed the 
commission to give the bill his assent (ib. 
App. 1.) His petition was granted, and he 
was restored Duke ' of Norfollr on 3 Aug. 
1663. He was further sworn of the privy 
council and made a knight of the Garter. 
His services were required for business in 
which he had ample experience, and on 
17 Aug. he presided as lord high steward at 
the trial of the Duke of Northumberland, 
and had the satisfaction of sentencing a for- 
mer opponent to death. In January 1664 
the old man was lieutenant-general of the 
queen’s army to put down Wyat’s rebellion. 
In this he displayed an excess of rashness. 
He marched with far inferior forces against 
Wyat, whose headquarters were at Roches- 
ter, and in a parley was deserted by a band 
of five hundred Londoners, who were in his 
ranks. His forces were thrown into confu- 
sion and fled, leaving their guns behind. 
Wyat was thus encouraged to continue his 
march upon London. Norfolk retired to his 
house at KenninghalLNorfolk, where he died 
on 26 Aug.^1664. He was buried in the 
church of jKramlingham, where a monument, 
which still exists, was erected over his ^ave 
—an altar tomb with effigies of Norfolk and 
his second wife. (For a discussion of the ques- 
tion whether this is the tomb of the second or 
third duke, see Trans* of the Suffolk ArchtsoL 
Soc. iii. 340-67 ; there is an engraving in Gent 
Moff. 1846, pt. i. p. 266.) Norfolk is described 
by the V euetian ambassador, Falieri, in 1631 as 
^ small amd spare of stature and his hair black. 
He is prudent, liberal,' affable, and astute ; 
associates with everybody, has ^eat experi- 
ence in the administration of we kingdom, 
discusses affairs admirably, aspires to greater 


elevation’ {Venetian Calendar^ iv. 294-6). 
This was written when Norfolk, after Wol- 
say’s death, seemed, as the chief of the Eng- 
lish nobles, to be the destined successor of 
Wolsey; but it soon appeared that the Tudor 
policy was not of a kind which could be best 
carried out by nobles. Norfolk was influen- 
tial more through his position than througli 
his abilities, ana did not scruple at personal 
intrigue to secure his power. Still, subser- 
vient as he might show himself, he was not 
so useful as men like Cromwell, and his hopes 
of holding the chief place were constantly 
disappointed. He was hot-tempered, self- 
seeking, and brutal, and his career shows 
the deterioration of English life under 
Henry VIII, 

Norfolk’s four children by his ferst wife 
died young ; by his second wife, who died 
30 Nov. 1668 and was buried in the Howard 
Chapel, Lambeth, ho had two sons (Henry, 
earl of Surrey [q. v.], and Thomas, 1628 P- 
1683, who was educated by Leland, and was 
created Viscount Howard of Biiidon 13 Jan, 
1568-9) and one daughter, Mary [q^. v.], who 
married Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond 
[q.v.], natural son of H enry VIII. There is a 
portrait of Norfolk, by Holbein,. at Norfolk 
House, another at Windsor, and another at 
Castle Howard. The first of these has been 
engraved in Lodge’s ^ Portraits ’ and in Cart- 
wright and Dallaway’s ‘ History of Sussex.’ 
There are other engravings by Vorsterman 
and Scriven. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 272-6 ; Lodge’s Por- 
traits, vol. ii. ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, ii. 691- 
694 ; Collins’s Peerage, p. 44, &c. ; Howard’s. 
Memorials of the Howards ; Hawes and Loder’s 
Hist, of Framlingliam ; Brewer and Gairdner’s 
Letters and Papers ; State Papers of Hen. VIII ; 
Bergenroth’s Spanish Calendar; Brown’s Vene- 
tian Calendar; Hamilton’s Irish Calendar, i. 2-8 ; 
Brewer’s Calendar of Carew MSS. vol. i. ; Turn- 
bull’s Calendar of the Reign of Mary ; Hajfees’s 
Burghley Papers ; Nott’s Works of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, Appendix ; Burnet’s Hist, of the 
Reformation ; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments ; Her- 
bert’s Reign of Henry VIII ; Godwin’s Reign of 
Mary; Lodge’s Illustr. of British History, vol. i. ; 
Hall’s Chronicle ; Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey ; 
State Trials, i. 451, &c. ; Blomefield’s Hist, of 
Norfolk, iii. 166-6 ; Dallaway and Cartwright’s 
Hist, of Sussex, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 198-206 ; 
Sadleir’s State Papers, vol. i. ; Froude’s Hist, of 
England ; Sanford and Townsend’s Great Govern- 
ing Families of England, ii. 323-36; Gent. Mag. 
1845, pt, i. pp. 147-52 (a careful account of 
Anne, the duke’s first wife), 269-67 (an account 
of Elizabeth, the second wife).] M. C. 

HOWARD, THOMAS III, fourth Duke 
OP Noepolk of the Howard house (1636-;; 
1672), statesman, bom on 10 March 1636, 
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was the son of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey 
[q. V,], by Frances Vere, daughter of John, 
earl of Oxford. After the execution of his 
father in 1547, he was removed by order of 
the privy council from his mother, and was 
committed to the charge of his aunt, Mary 
Fxtzroy, duchess of liichmond [q.v.], probably 
with a view to his education in protest ant prin- 
ciples. His tutor was John Foxe [q. v.], after- 
wards known as th6 inartyrologist, who lived 
with him and his brother and sisters at Iho 
castle of Keigate. It may be doubted if Foxe 
impressed much of his theology on his pupil’s 
mind, but he certainly inspired him with a 
feeling of respect which he never lost , and he 
long regretted his separation from his tutor, 
when in J 558 the accession of Queen Mary 
released from ])rison his grand fat her, t ho Duke 
of Norfolk, who dismissed Foxe from his i 
office, and placed liis grandson under the care 
of Bishop White of Lincoln. By hisgrand- 
fatlufr’s rest oral ion as Duke of Norfolk on 
8 Aug 1563, Howard received his father's 
title of Earl of Surrey, and in September was 
made kniglit of the Bath. He assisted at 
Mary's coronat ion, and on the arrival in Eng- 
land of l^hilip, was made his first gentleman 
of the chamber. On his grandfather’s death 
on 26 Aug. 1554, he succeeded as Duke of 
Norfolk, and became earl marshal. 

Ill 1560 Norfolk married Lady Mary Fitz- 
alan, daughter and heiress of Henry Fitzalan, 
twelfth earl of Arundel [q. v.] f^he died in 
childbed on 26 Aug. 1557, at the ago of six- 
teen, leaving a son Philip, who succeeded in 
right of his mother as Earl of Arundel [q. v.l 
Norfolk did not long remain a widower, and 
in 1658 married another heiress, Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas, lord Audi ey of Walden. 

Norfolk was too young to take any part in 
alFairs during Mary’s reign, but he was in 
favour at court, and King Philip was god- i 
father to his son. On Elizabeth's accession 
It was a matter of importance to attacli defi- ■ 
mtely to her side a man of Norfolk’s position, i 
In April,1569 he was made knight of the ] 
vraiter. Elizabeth styled him ^ her cousin,’ 1 
?? TT® of tlip relationsbip between t 

the Howard'^ and the Boleyns, and chose him 
to take a leading part in the first great under- : 
taking of ber reign, (he expulsion of the ] 
hrench troops from Scotland. At fij:st Nor- i 
folk refused tlie ofler of the post of lieutenant- « 
general m the norlli, and probably expressed < 
the views of the nobility in holding that the ] 
q^en would better secure herself against ] 
J^nce by marrying the Archduke Charles 1 
interfering in Scottish c 
aumrs. But ms scruples were overcome, and t 

Newcastle. 1 

HiS duty was to provide for the defence of I 
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f Berwick, to open up communications with 
L, the lords of the congregation, and cautiously 
s aid them in their measures against the queen 
f regent. By his side were placed men of ex- 
s perience, Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James 

Y Croft, while the fr^ueut communications 

Y which passed between him and the privy 

- council show that not much was left to his 

- discretion. On 27 Feb. 16C0 he signed an 
1 agreement at Berwick with the representa- 

lives of James Hamilton, earl of Arran and 
3 duke of OhS.tell\erault (1617 P-1676) [q. v.], 
3 as ^ second pe^’son of the realm of Scotland,’ 
i and soon after the siege of Leith was begun. 
3 Norfolk did not take any part in tho military 
, operations, but remained behind at the head 
^ of the reserve, and organised supplies. When 
> the time came for diplomacy Cecil was des- 
. patched for the purpose, ahd^the treaty of 
i Ediuburgli released Norfolk jn August from 
duties which he half-heartedly performed. 
His public employment, however, served 
its pppose of turning him into a courtier. 
He lived principally in London, and in De- 
cember 1501 was made a member of Gray’s 
Inn. Soon after he was sworn of the privy 
council. In August 1664 he attended the 
queen on her visit to Cambridge, and re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. He was moved 
by tlie sight of the unfinished buildings of 
Magdalene College, which his father-in-law, 
Lord Audley, had founded, to give a consider- 
able sum of money towards their completion 
(Cooper, Annals of Camhridije^ ii. 204). But 
Norfolk was not satisfied with dancing at- 
tendance on the queen, and his pride was 
hurt at the favours bestowed upon the Earl 
of Leicester, whom he regarded as a pre- 
sumptuous upstart, lie resented Leicester’s 
pretensions to Elizabeth’s hand, and in March 
1 565 they had an unseemly quarrel in the 
queen’s presence [see under DrrnnBY, Robert, 
Earl of Leicester]. The queen ordered 
them to make peace, A reconciliation was 
patched up, and in January 1666 the two 
rivals were chosen by the French king, as 
the fo^most of the English nobles, to re- 
of knights of St. Michael. 
iNortolks domestic life meanwhile was a 
I rapid series of changes'. In December 1668 
he again became awidower. Earlyin 1667 he 
married for his third wife Elizabeth, daughter 
1 Leybourne, pf CunswickHall, 

1 ^ 9^ ^Thpmas, lord 

Gilsland. She died in September 
lob/, leaving a son and three da^aghters by 
of Norfolk ,obtail»a a graj 

to mmora, an4 cteterpmed 

hiLn^J intermatrfagqg- ^'bvreejii 

his children aadlusstep-chHdte’.^yOiwg 
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Xiord IXacr^L died in May 1669 from the fall 
of a wooden horse on which he was prac- 
vaulting, and his death confirmed Nor- 
foUrin the project of dividing the Dacre lands 
amongst his sons by marrying them to the 
three <?oheiresses. Their title, however, was 
called in question by their father’s brother, 
Leonard Dacre [q. v. j, who claimed as heir 
male* The cause would naturally have come 
for trial in the marshal’s court, but as Nor- 
folk held that office, commissioners were ap- 
pointed for the trial, Great promptitude was 
shown, for on 19 July, scarcely a month after 
the young lord’s death, it was decided that 
^ the barony cannot nor ought not to descend 
into the said Leonard Dacre so long as the 
said coheirs or any issue from their bodies 
shall continue.^ (For an account of this in- 
teresting trial, see SiRCHA.Enns Youno, CoU 
leetanea Topvrmphicaet Genealo(/icaf\u2Q2,) 
The good fortune which had* hitherto at- 
tendedNorfolk’smatrimonialenterprisesmay 
to some extent explain the blind belief in ^ 
himself which he showed in liis scheme of 
marrying Mary Queen of Scots* In ] 568, ‘ 
when Mary fled to England, Norfolk was 
again a widower, the richest man in England, 
popular and courted, but chafing under the 
sense that he had little influence over aflairs. 
He had vainly striven against Cecil, who 
watched him cautiously, and he was just the I 
man to be ensnared by his own vanity. Eliza- 
beth was embarrassed how to deal with Mary. 
Her first step was to appoint a commission 
‘'representing all parties to sit at York in 
October, and inquire into the cause of the , 
variance between Mary and her subjects. 
Elizabeth's commissioners were the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph 
Sadler* Norfolk was doubtless appointed 
through his high position, as the only duke 
in England, ana as the representative of the 
nobility, who urged that, if Elizabeth would 
not marry, the recognition of Mary’s claim 
to the succession was ineyitable ; he was fur- 
ther likely to be acceptable to Mary herself. 
On 11 Oct. Murray communicated privately 
to the English commissioners the Casket let- 
ters, and Norfolk at first wrote as one con- 
vinced of ^kIary^$ guilt (Akdersow, Collections 
retatmg to Marg, iv. 76, &c.) But Maitland 
of Lethington in a private talk suggested to 
him, as a solution of all the difficulties which 
beset the two kingdoms, that he should marry 
Mary, who might then with safety to Eliza- 
beth be restored to the Scottish throne, and 
recognised as Elizabeth’s successor* 

J cannot %kj with certainty whether or 
no tbi^ sobeme had been alrea% present to 
5 OiroWshund, but h^ 
dstermjtpatm it oiit^ For a time he 


acted cautiously, and when the investigation 
was transfomd to Westminster before the 
great council of peers, he still seemed to 
believe in Mary’s guilt* But he had a secret 
interview with Murray, who professed his 
agreement with the plan, and encouraged a 
hope that after his return to Scotland Mait- 
I land should be sent to Elizabeth as envoy of 
I the estates of Scotland, with a proposal for 
j Mary’s marriage with Norfolk. On this un- 
derstanding Norfolk sent a message to tJio 
northern lords, begging them to lay aside a 
j project which they had formed for taking 
j Murray prisoner on his return from London, 
t The opening months of 1569 seemed to he 
' disastrous for Elizabeth in foreign aflairs, and 
Cecil’s forward policy awakened increasing 
alarm among the English nobles. Leicester 
[ tried to oust Cecil from the queen’s con- 
fidence ; when he failed he joined with Arun- 
del and Pembroke in striving to promote 
Mary’s marriage witli Norfolk. They com- 
municated with Mary at Tiitbury in June, 
and received her consent. Norfolk was re- 
conciled to IJecil, and liO])ed to gain his help 
in urging on Elizabeth the advantages to he de- 
rived from such a settlement, lie still waited 
for Murray’s jiromised message from Scot- 
land, and wrote to him on 1 July that ‘he 
had proceeded so lar in the marriage that 
with conscience he could neither revoke what 
he had done, or with honour proceed further 
till such time as ho should remove all stum- 
bling-blocks to more apparent proceedings' 
{Burghley Pa 2 >ers^ i. 620), Norfolk’s plan 
was still founded on loyalty to Elizabeth and 
maintenance of protestantism ; but the pro- 
testant nobles looked on with suspicion, and 
doubted that Norfolk would become a tool 
ill the ha J ids of Spam, and the catholic lords 
of the north grew impatient of waiting; 
many of them were connected with Leonard 
I Dacre, and were indignant at the issue of 
Norfolk’s lawsuit ; they formed apian of their 
own for carrying off IVIary from her prison. 

* N orfolk still trusted to the effects of pressure 
upon Elizabeth, but he had not the courage 

I to apply it. He left others to plead his cause 
with the queen, and on 27 Aug. the council 
' voted for the settlement off t lie succession by 
’ the marriage of Mary to some English noble- 

* man. Still Norfolk was afraid to speak out, 

, though one day the queen ‘ gave him a nip 
I bidding him take heed to his pillow.’ At 

last he grew alarmed, and on 15 Sept, hastily 
left the court. Still he trusted to persuasion 
I rather than force, and wrote to Northumber- 
j land telling him that Mary was too securely 
guarded to be rescued, and bidding him defer 
^ a rising* Then on 24 Sept, he wrote to Eliza-';; 
[ both from Kenninghall that he ‘ never in^V 
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tended to deal otherwise than he might obtain 
her favour so to do’ {ib. p. 528). He was or- 
dered to return to court, but pleaded the 
excuse of illness, and, after thus giving Eliza- 
beth every ground for suspicion, at last re- 
turned humbly on 2 Oct., to be met with the 
intimation that he must consider himself apri- 
soner at Paul Wentworth’s house at Burnham. 

Elizabetli at first thought of bringing him 
to trial for treason, but this was too hardy 
a measure in the uncertain state of public 
opinion. NorfoUc was still confident in the 
power of his personal popularity, and was 
astonished when on 8 Oct. he was taken to 
the Tower. Ilis friends in tlie council were 
straitly examined, and his party dwindled 
away. No decisive evidence was found against 
him, but the rising of the north in November 
sliowcd Elizabetli how great had been her 
■danger. Norfolk wrote from the Tower, as- 
suring Elizab('th tliat lie never dealt with 
any of the rebels, but lie continued in com- 
munication with Mary, who aftijr the col- 
lapse of the rising caught more eagerly at the 
prospect of escaping from her captivity by. 
Norfolk’s aid. SIio wrote to him that slie 
would live and die wit li him, and signed her- 
self ^ yours faithful to death.’ But Norfolk 
remained a prisoner till timers were somewhat 
quiet er, and was not released t ill 8 Aug. 1570, 
when he was ordered to reside in his own 
house at the Charterhouse, for fear of the 
plague. He had previously made submission 
to the queen, renouncing all purpose of mar- 
rying Mary, and promising entire fidelity. 

It would have been well for Norfolk if he 
had kept his promise, and had recognised 
that he had failed. lie resumed his old posi- 
tion, and was still looked up to with respect 
as the head of the English nobility. Many 
still thought that his marriage with Mary 
was possible, but Norfolk bad learned that 
it would never be with Elizabeth’s consent. 
The failure of previous endeavours bad drawn 
Mary’s partisans more closely together, and 
now they looked for help solely to the Spa- 
nish king. This was not what Norfolk had 
intended when first be conceived his mar- 
riage project; but ho could not let it droj>, 
and slowly drifted into a conspirator. He 
conferred with Ridolfi, and heard his plan 
for a Spanish invasion of England ; he gave 
his sanction to Ridolfi’s negotiations, and 
commissioned him to act as his representa- 
tive with Philip II. He afterwards denied 
that he had done this in any formal way, but 
the evidence is strong against him. (His 
instructions to Ridolfi are in Labanoff, 
Lettres de Maria Sfiiart, iii. 236, &c., from 
the Vatican archives, and Fiioudb, History 
of Englandj ch. xx., gives them from the 


Simancas archives, as well as a letter sent 
in cipher by the Spanish ambassador.) The ■ 
discovery of Ridolfi’s plot was due to a series 
of accidents ; but Norfolk’s complicity was 
discovered by the indiscretion of his secretary, 
Higford, who entrusted to a Shrewsbury mer- 
chant a bag of gold containing a ciphered 
letter. Cecil was informed of this fact on 
1 Sept., and extracted from Higford enough 
information to show that Norfolk was corre- 
sponding with Mary and her friends in Scot- 
land. Norfolk’s servants were imprisoned, 
threatened with torture, and told much that 
increased Cecil’s suspicion^. Norfolk was 
next examined, prevaricated, and cut a poor 
figure. He was committed to the Tower on 
5 Sept., and the investigation was steadily 
pursued till the evidence of Norfolk’s com- 
plicity with Ridolfi had becomS strong, and 
the whole history of Norfolljfs proceedings 
was made clear. Elizabeth saw how little 
she could count on the English nobility, who 
were all anxious for the settlement of the 
succession, and were in some degree or other 
on Mary’s side. It was resolved to read them 
a lesson by proceeding against Norfolk, who 
was brought to trial for high treason on 
16 Jan. 1672. The procedure, according to 
tlie custom of the time, was not adapted to 
give the accused much chance of pleading, 
lie was not allowed to have counsel, or 
even a copy of the indictment, nor were the 
witnesses against him produced in court. 
Their evidence was read and commented upon 
by skilled lawyers ; the accused was left to 
deal with it as best he could. His conviction 
was inevitable, and sentence of death was 
pronounced against him. Prom the Tower 
lie wroW submissive letters to the queen, 

I owning that he had grievously offended, but 
I protesting his substantial loyalty. Eliza- 
beth, always averse to bloodsned,, for a long 
time refused to carry out the sentence; but 
her negotiations for a Frencli treatv and a 
marriage with Alen^on required ttat she 
should act with vigour. Parliament peti- : 
tioned for the death of Mary and of Noriolk, 
and at last, on 2 June 1672, Norfolk was 
executed on Tower Hill. ^ He spoke to the 
people, and maintained his innocence; he 
said ^that he was never a papist since he 
knew what religion meant.’ Xt ie quite pro- 
bable that he was sincere in his utterances ; 
he called John Foxe, who had dedicated to 
mm in 1669 the first version (in Latin) of 
ms martyrology, to console him iii his 
days, and bequeathed him a l^gfloy of 80/. a 
year. But Norfolk was not clOar*he$.ded 
man, and was not conscious of the hearing 
of his acts. ^ He floated with the stream, 
•‘trusting to his oVn good fo^tme and tp hi? 
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good mtentioBS* He took up the project of 
marrying because he believed that his 

against all risKs* He trusted to his personal 
popularity, and to the exertions of others. His 
first failure did not teach him wisdom. Tie 
prob^ibly supposed that lie had not committed 
himself to Ridolfi or the Spanish ambassador ; 
he had only allowed them to count on him 
for the time being. The highest testimony 
to his personal character is to be found in 
hie letter to his children, written just after 
his trial (Wbiohx, Queen Elizabeth and her 
Times^ i. 402, &c.) Thomas Howard (1561- 
1626), first earl of Suffolk, and Lord William 
Howard (1668-1640), Norfolk’s two sons by 
his second wife, are separately noticed. By 
hie second wife he also had three daughters, 
the second ofrirhom, Margaret (1662-1591), 
married Robert Sackville, earl of Dorset (pedi- 
gree in Ashsteau, and its Howard Possessors), 

There are traces of Norfolk’s taste to be 
found in the Charterhouse, which he bought 
in 1666, and adorned for his London resi- 
dence, when it was known as Howard House 
Whronicles of the Charterhotm^ p. 161, &c.) 
There are portraits of him as a young man 
in the royal collection and at Arundel \ by 
Sir Antonio More at Worksop, engraved in 
Lodge’s ^ Portraits another engraving is by 
Iloubraken. He was buried in the chapel 
of the Tower, 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 276 ; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage, li, 594-6 ; Collins’s Peerage, i. 102-8 ; 
Blomefield^s Hist, of Norfolk, iii. 165-6 ; Dalla- 
way and Cartwright’s Sussex, vol. ii. pt. li. p. 
198 ; Haynes and Murdin’s Burghley Papers; 
Lodge's Illustrations of Brit. Hist,; Wright’s 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times ; Sadleir’s State 
Papers ; Labanoff’s Lettres de Marie Stuart, toIs. 
ii. and lii. ; Howell’s State Trials, i. 953 , &c. ; 
Coodall’s Examination of the Letters of Mary 
Queen of Scots, App. ; Anderson’s Collections re- 
lating to Mary, vol. iii. ; Stephenson and Crosby’s 
Calendars of State Papers; Thorpe’s Scottish 
Cal. vol. ii.; Cal of Hatfield MSS., Hist. MSS. 
Comm. ; Howard’s Memorials of the Howards , 
Proude’s Hist, of England ; Camden’s Annals of 
Elizabeth ; Sanford and Townsend’s Great Go- 
verning Families of England, ii. 386 - 43 .] 

M. C. 

HOWABP, THOMAS, first Eabl of 
S tTFFOLX (1^61-1626), born on^ 24 Aug. 1661, 
was the second, son of Thoma^s, fourth duke 
of Norfolk [d. v.], who was attainted, by his 
second wifc>lilargaret, daughter and heiress of 
Tho^la8,lo^dAttdl6yo^W^lden. Hewasedu- 
cated at St, John’s College, Oaml)ridge, and 
w'as restored in blood aS(J,iordThomasHoward 
on 19 Deo. ii. 76). Howard 

|U5obmpapied as a volunteer tjie fleet sent to 
oppose the Spanish Ant^ada, and in the attack 


^ Howard 

off Calais displayed such valour that he was 
knighted at sea by the lord high admiral on 
25 June 1688, and was afterwards made cap- 
tain of a man-of-war. On 6 March 1691 he 
was appointed commander of the squadron 
which attacked, in the face of overwhelming 
difficulties, the Spanish treasure ships off the 
Azores, when Sir Richard Grenville [q. v.] 
was killed (^CaL State Papers ^ Dom. 1691-4, 
pp. 37, 61). In May 1690 he was admiral 
of the third squpdron in the fleet sent against 
Cadiz. On his return he was created K.Q-,, 
23 April 1597, and in the following June 
sailed as vice-admiral of 1 he fleet despatched 
to the Azores. Ills ability and courage com- 
mended him to the favour of the queen, who in 
her letters to Essex was wont to refer to him 
as her ^ good Thomas ’ (ib, Dom. 1695-'7, p. 
463). It is said that he endeavoured to com- 

f )08e the differences between Essex and Ra- 
eigh. On 6 Dec. 1 697 he was summoned to par- 
liament as Baron Howard de Walden, and be- 
came lord-lieutenant of Cambridgeshire and 
the Isle of Ely on 8 April 1 598, and admiral 
of a fleet on 1 0 Aug. 1699. In February 1601 
he was marshal of the forces which besieged 
the Earl of Essex in his house in London, and 
on the ] 9th he sat as one of the peers on the 
trials of the Earls of Essex and Southampton, 
being at the time constabli^ of the Tower oi 
London. He was sworn high steward of the 
university of Cambridge in February 1601 
(OooPEB, Annals of Camhr, ii, 002), lord-lieu- 
tenant of Cambridgeshire on 26 June 1602, 
and acting lord chamberlain of the household 
on 28 Dec. (^Sidney Papers^ ii. 262). Before 
going to Richmond, in January 1603, the 
queen visited Howard at the Charterhouse, 
and was sumptuously entertained {CaL State 
Papers^ Dom. 1601-3, p, 285), On the ac- 
cession of James I Howard met him at Theo- 
balds, was made a privy councillor on 4 May 
1603 (Stow, Annales, ed. Howes, p. 822), 
and acted from that day until 10 July 1614 as 
lord chamberlain of the household. Howard 
was created Earl of Suffolk on 21 July 1603, 
and was appointed one of the commissioners 
for making knights of the Bath at the corona- 
tion of the king. He became joint-commis- 
sioner for the office of earl-marshal of England 
on 4 Feb. 1604, and joint-commissioner to 
expel Jesuits and seminary and other priests 
on 5 Sept, following; he honourably, in 1604, 
refused a Spanish pension, though his wife 
accepted one of 1,000/. a year, and she sup- 
plied information from time to time in return 
(G4BDINI3E, Hist of Engl i. 215). Howard 
himself complained bitterly to Winwood that 
he and his family were suspected of en- 
deavouring to persuade the king to ally him- 
self with Spain (Winwoop, Memorials^ ii. 
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174). In the ensuing year he helped to 
discover the Gunpowder plot (ib. ii. 171). 
Howard became M.A. of Cambridge on 
31 June 1606, lord-lieutenant of Sulfolk and 
Cambridgeshire on 18 July 1605, M.A. of 
Oxford on 30 Aug. 1605 (Wood, Fasti Oxon, 
ed. Bliss, i. 309), captain of the band of gen- 
tlemen pensioners in November 1606, which 
post he was allowed to hand over to his son 
Theophilus [q. v.”] on 1 1 July 1C14, councillor 
of Wales in 1008, high steward of I;^swich 
on 6 .Tune 1609, keeper in reversion of Somer- 
sham Chace, Ifiinlingdonbhiro, on 26 April 
1011, joint lord-lie ulenant of Dorsetshire 
and town of Poole on 5 July 1011, keeper of 
the forest of Bray don, Wiltshire, on 21 March 
1612, a commissioner of the treasury on 
16 J line 1612, and lord-lieutenant of Dorset- 
shire on 19 Feb. 1613. in this year, with the 
rest of tlie Howards, he support ed the scheme 
for the divorce of his daughter Frances from 
Robert Devereux, third earl of Essex [q. vQ 
On the death of his uncle, Henry, carl ol 
N ort ham pi on,TT oward was elect ed ch ancellor 
of the university of Cambridge on 8 July 
1614 (Coornii, in. 63). He prevailed on the 
king to visit the university in March 1616. 
On that occasion he resided at St. John’s Col- 
lege, and is said 1 0 have spent in hospitality 
1 ,000/. a day. Ilis wife held receptions at 
Magdalene College (Mullingdk, TJniv, of 
Camhr, ii. 514, 518; Cal. Sfaio Papef's^ 
Dorn. 1611 18, p. 278). 

On 11 July 1614 Howard was constituted 
lord high treasurer of England, and formally 
held office until 19 July 1619. In November 
1616 a determined attempt was made to 
implicate him in the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. Ho was the father-in-law of So- 
merset, and to some extent responsible for his 
fate ; the king at all events thought that 
Suffolk wished to escape a full investigation 
(cf. Amos, Great Oyer of Poisoning). On 
1 Feb. 1618 he was made custos rotulorum of 
Suffolk, on the following 14 April was com- 
missioneij with others to discover concealed 
lands, encroachments, &c., and to arrange 
with pensioners of tJie crown for an exchange 
of their pimsions for a certain portion of these 
lands {Cal iStaie Dorn. 1611-18, p. 

631), On 23 June of the same year he be- 
came for a second time joint-commissioner 
to banish jesuits and seminary priests. 

In the autumn of 1(5 18 grave irregularities 
were discovered at the treasury. Howard 
was suspended from his office. He was ac- 
cused of having embezzled a great part of 
the money received from the I)utch for the 
cautionary towns, with defrauding the king 
of 240,000/. in jewels, with committingfrauds 
in the alum business, and with extorting 


money from the king’s subjects. The countess 
was indicted for extorting money from per- 
sons having business at the treasury, chiefly 
through the agency of Sir John Bingley,. 
i*emembrancer of the exchequer.^ At first 
Howard talked boldly about publishing the 
real reasons of his suspension (ib. Dom. 1611 — 
1618, p. 594), but as the time for his trial 
drew near he offered his private submission. 
{ib. Dom . 161 9-23, p. 60). After eleven days^ 
hearing in the Star-chamber (October-No- 
vember 1619), the earl and countess were 
fined 30,000/., commanded to restore all 
money wrongfully extorted, and were sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned apart in the Tower 
during pleasure Dom. 1619-23,* pp. 88^ 
94, 96). Howard was popularly credited 
with having acted under the influence of 
his wife {ib. Dom, 1619- 23, jp. 93). They 
were released after ten dayj;’ imprisonment, 
but as a condition of their enlargement their 
sons, Lord de Walden and Sir Thomas 
Howard, were dismissed for a short time 
from their places at court {ib. Dom. 1619 -23, 
pp. 101, 111). Howard pleaded inability to 
pay his fine, and a commission was issued 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury and others 
to inquire into his estate. Probably to de^- 
feat this inquiry, lie made a great part of it 
over to his son-in-law, the Earl of Salisbury, 
and his brother, Sir W. Howard (Oartb, Hist, 
of England^ iv. 47‘-8). The king threatened 
the earl with another Star-chamber bill, but 
Howard appeased him by making humble 
submission, and promising to pay all, though 
he was fully 50,000/. in debt {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1619-23, pp. 116, 116). The 
king and Buckingham stood sponsors for bis 
grandson, James Howard, afterwards third 
earl of Suffolk (1619-1688) [q. v.], and in 
July ] 62() he was received into favour again^ 
and his fine, reduced to 7,000/., was made 
over to .John, viscount Haddington {ib. Dom. 
1619-23, pp. 1 70, 179). In 1621 Suffolk with 
Lord Saye and Sele strongly pressed that 
Bacon should be brought to the bar of the 
house in the beginning of the investigation 
into the chancellor’s offences. Suffolk was 
probably inspired by revenge for his own 
treatment by Bacon in similar oireumstances* 
A little later in the session he attempted to 
mediate between Arundel and Spencer in the 
discussion as to Yelverton’s case. 

In 1621 Howard became high steward of 



ber 1623, his seventh son, Edward, afterwards 
^ord Howard of Escrick (d. 1676) Fq. v.I, to. 

danghter of Siy John BoW(i6. 
Dom. 162^6, pp. 182,134). Oi|9Mayl626he 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of Oambridffe- 
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shire and Suffolk. He died on 28 May 1626 
at his house at Oharing* Cross, and was buried 
at Saffron Walden, lie married, first, Mary, 
daughter and coheiress of Thomas, fourth 
lord Dacre of Gillesland, who died on 7 April 
1678 without issue. In 1683 he married, 
secondly, Catherine, daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Henry Knevet, knt., of Charlton, 
Wiltshire, and widow of Richard, eldest son 
of Robert, lord Rich. She had a great ascen- 
dency Over her husband, and undoubtedly 
used his high office to enrich herself. Bacon, 
in his speech in the Star-chamber against 
the earl, compared the countess to an ex- 
change woman, who kept her shop, while 
her creatnre. Sir J. Bingley, cried ^AVhat 
d’ye lackP’ Her beauty was remarkable, 
but in 1619 an attack of small-pox did 
it much injiTry (ib. Bom. 1619-23, p. 16). 
Pennant, in ^Journey from Chester to 
London’ (ed. 1/82, pp. 227“-8), has given an 
engraved portrait of the countess from a 
painting at Gorhambury. By her Suffolk 
had seven sons and three daughters. The 
eldest son, Theophilus, second earl of Suffolk, 
the fifth, Sir Robert Howard (1598-1663), 
and the seventh, Edward 1675), are 
separately noticed. 

The fourth son, Sir Charles Howard, was 
knighted 13 Feb. 1610-11, and died 22 Sept. 
1622, leaving two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary, by his wife, whom he married in 1612, 
Mary (1596-1071), daughter of Sir John 
Fitz of Fitzford, Devonshire. This high- 
spirited lady had previously been married to 
Sir Allan Percy {d, 161 1), and after Howard’s 
death married as third husband Thomas 
Darcy, son of Lord Darcy of Chiche (after- 
wards Earl Rivers). In 1628 she married 
a fourth husband, Sir Richard Grenville 
(1600-1658) [q, v.] Her portrait by Van- 
dyck was engraved by Hollar (see Lady 
Howard of Fit%ford, by Mrs, G. H. Radford, 
repr. from Trans* of Dedomhire Assoc, 1890, 
xxii, 66-110), 

[Doyle's Official Baronage, iii, 447-9 ; Collins’s 
Peerage (Brydges), iii. 147-66 ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom* 1696-7, passim ; Gardiner’s Hist, 
passim.] G, G. 

HOWARD, THOMAS, second Eaki. of 
ABXT35f»Bli (1686-1646), art collector, called 
by Walpole the ^Fath^r of Vertii in England,’ 
only son of Philip Howard, earl of Arundel 
v^], by Anne, coheiress of Dacre and 

illesland, was born at Finchingfield in 
Essex, 7 July 1686 (see wiU, Harl. MS, 
6272, ff, 2^-80). When he was nearly ten 
his father died in the Tower (19 Oct. 1696), 
and by his attainder the son was deprived 
of his lands and titles, though called Lord 
MaltraYei^s by courtesy. He was carefully 


brought up by his mother, * a lady of great 
and eminent virtues,’ with his only sister, 
who died aged 16 (manuscript life in HavL 
MS, 6272, f, 152), After attending AVest- 
minster School, he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge {Memoirs, ed. 1668, p. 284). On 
the accession of James I, Howard was granted 
his father’s titles of Arundel and Surrey, hut 
I the king retained the family property, so that 
he remained in embarrassed circumstances. 
On 18 April 1604 he was restored in blood, 
and in 1 605 first introduced at court. At the 
age of twenty he married (30 Sept. 1606) 
Alathea, third daughter and ultimately heiress 
of Gilbert Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, and, 
with the help of her fort line, gradually bought 
back some of the family property, including 
Arundel House, London, for 4,000/. in 1608. 
For the next few years the earl led a gay life 
at court, and his name constantly appears 
among the performers in masques and jousts. 
On 17 July J 607 the king stood godfatherto 
his eldest son James, who died at (ihent in 
1624. He went abroad for his health in 1 009, 
travelling in the Low Countries, France, and 
Italy, and seems to have there first ac- 
quired a love of art. On his return he was 
installed K.G. at Windsor (13 May 1611). 
At the maniage of Princess l^lizabeth (Fe- 
bruary 1613) Arundel earned the sword of 
state, and was afterwards axipointed one of 
the four noblemen to escort her abroad. He 
proceeded to Heidelberg at the elector’s re- 
quest, and returned to England in June. 
Soon alter he and the countess x^aid a visit to 
Italy, where they were received with all 
honour and respect , They returned in N overa- 
herl615. 

Arundel was, like liis wife, brought up as 
a Roman catholic, but on 25 Dec. 1616 he 
entered the English church, and took the 
sacrament in the king’s chapel, AVhitehall, 
to the great grief of his mother, who vainly 
tried to persuade liim to return to the Romish 
faith. Arundel has been accused of becoming 
a protestant only from policy, but there is no 
doubt that he had a natural leaning to a 
simple and unadorned ritual. On 16 July 
1616 he was admitted to the privy council, 
and in the next year was made a privy coun- 
cillor of Scotland and Ireland. He supported 
Raleigh’s expedition of 1617, but had some 
doubts of Raleigh’s sincerity, and visited Ra- 
leigh’s ship the Destiny as it was leaving 
the Thames to obtain the explorer’s promise 
that he would return to England however 
the enter|)rise might turn out. On 3 Nov. 
1620 he became a member of a committee 
for the plantations of New England. His 
love of etiquette is illustrated by a quarrel 
with De Cadenet, the French ambassador, in 
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1620, over a small point of precedence, when 
he was not satisfied till the king obliged De 
Cadenet to apologise. In April 1621 Arundel 
presided over the committee of the House 
of Lords appointed to consider the evidence 
against the lord chancellor, and recommended 
that Bacon should not be summoned to the bar 
of the house nor deprived of his peerage. On 
Baeon^s fall he was, from 6 May to 10 July 

1621, joint-commissioner of the great seal. 
On 8 May 1621, when the House of Lords 
were discussing the case of Sir Henry Yel- 
verton, who was in the Tower on the charge 
of attacking Buckingham in the House of 
Commons, Arundel dissuaded the lords from 
hearing Yolverton’s own explanation of his 
words. Lord Spencer, as the representative 
of the popular party, hoi ly resented the sug- 
gestion that a man should be condemned un- 
heard. A fierce altercation took place be- 
tween Arundel and Spencer ; finally, Arun- 
deUs advice was rejected, and Iii.s passionate 
language to Spencer was punished on 16 May 
i>y his committal to the Tower by order of 
the House of Lords. He was only released 
on the king’s personal intercession with the 
lords, and on the engagement of the Prince of 

' Wales that he wouldeuectareeonciliation be- 
tween the two poors. On 29 Aug. 1621 Arun- 
del was appointed earl-marshal of England. 
At Jameses funeral he was one of Charles’s 
supporters, and was afterwards made a com- 
missioner to appoint the knights of the Batli 
and determine claims to perform the services 
required at the forthcoming coronal ion of the 
new kiiiff. 

Ihe earl soon declared himself an enemy 
of Buckingham, wliile his plain dress and 
haughty manner made him no favourite with 
the king: In the first year of Charles’s reign, 
Arundel’s eldest surviving son Henry Frede- 
rick, lord Maltravers, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Esme Stuart, for whom Charles 
had aiTanged another match. On this ground 
the king sent the young couple into confine- 
ment at Lambeth, and, to gratify his own and 
Buckingliam’s personal hostility to Arundel, 
ordered him and his wife to be confined first 
in the Tower and afterwards in their country 
house at liorseley, Sussex. But the lords de- 
manded'Arundel’s release so peremptorily that 
Charles was obliged to yield, and the earl was 
set at liberty in J une 1626. Wliile he was suf- 
fering restraint Bacon was seized with what 
proved a fatal illness while journeying be- 
tween London and Highgate, and took refuge 
at Arundel’s house at Highgate (March 1626) 
Bacon died there 9 April 1626, and the last 
he wrote was to Arundel, thanking him 
him during his en- 
forced st)^ Within a month of his release 


Arundel was again ordered into confinement 
in his own house, and remained under restraint 
till March J 628, when he was once more libe- 
rated at the instance of the lords. Through- 
out the debates on the Petition of Right of 
1628 he tried to play the part of mediator, 
and probably drew up an amendment to the 
petition with the object of saving the royal 
prerogative, which was proposed by Lord 
Weston, and was finally carried in the House 
of Lords ((tAKDINEU, vi. 279). Seeing, how- 
ever, that, if the petition were to pass at all, 
further concession to the commons was ne- 
cessary, Arundel assented to the withdrawal 
of the clause, and the prerogative was left 
undetermined. Weston in the same year 
effected a reconciliation between Arundel and 
the king, and he was restored to his place in 
the council. • 

In 1630 ho revived the court of earl-mar- 
slial and constable. After tfie death of the 
king of Bohemia, Arundel was sent in De- 
cember 1632 to the Hague to condole with the 
queen and bring her back to England ; but 
she refused to come, alleging her duties to 
her family. In 1634 he was made chief justice 
in eyre of the forests north of the Trent j and 
in J une accompanied Charles to his coronation 
in Scotland. In April 1636 Arundel was 
sent on an important political mission to 
the emperor at Vienna, to urge the restitu- 
tion of the Palatinate to the king^s nephew. 
For once he laid aside his plain dress, and 
was magnificently attired. On his journey 
he was received in state in Holland by 
the widowed queen of Bohemia, the Prince 
of Orange, and the States General. He tra- 
velled slowly on to Nuremberg. Thence he 
passed through the Upper Palatinate to Ra- 
lisbon, but, finding the diet not yet assem- 
bled, visited Ferdinand II at Linz and the 
queen of Hungary at Vienna. His demands 
as to the Palatinate were refused by the em- 
peror, and he asked to be recalled. This 
Charles, who hoped to gain more favour- 
able terms by temporising, refused. Passing 
through Moravia and Bohemia, Arundel re- 
turned to Ratisbon in th^ autumn (see 
Crowne, True JRelation , the Travels of 
Thomas lIowardyEarl of Ajrundel , . *Minbas-^ 
sador Extraordinary to . . .Ferdinand lly 1636, 
hondoii, 1637, 12mo). Charles recalled him on 
and on his return granted him , 
7,262/., the balance of 19,262/. allowed him 
lor Ins expenses abroad. His mission com- 
pletely altered his views of Tlnglish foreign 
policy. He now regarded France instead of 
the house of Austria as the ally mdst Valuable 
mr England to secure in the matter of the 
(cf. GARDiisrER, viii. 202). In 
iooo Arundel was commissioned to re|>air 
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the border fortresses, and late in the same 
year was made general of the army against 
the Scots. It assembled on 29 April 1639 
at Selby-on-the-Ouse, whence it moved to 
Berwick under the king’s command, but was 
disbanded in three months. Clarendon calls 
Arundel ^ a man who had nothing martial 
about him but his presence and his looks,’ and 
was, he says^ chosen general for ^ his negative 
qualities ; he did not love the Scots ; he did 
not love the puritans ’ {History, Clarendon 
Press edit;, 1828, i. 201). New preparations 
were made for war in the end of 1639, and 
Arundel, who became lord-steward of the 
royal household on 12 April 1640, adminis- 
tered the oaith to the commons on 26 April 
1640. On 29 Aug. 1640 he was aj)pointed 
^captain-general south of Trent,’ but after 
the Scots took Newcastle (30 Aug.), Arun- 
del was examined in parliament as to his 
responsibility. No fault was found witli 
his conduct. Early in the next year the 
earl presided at Strafford’s trial (March and 
April 1641), acting as lord. high steward; he 
had privately quarrelled with Strafford in 
1636 over some land which both claimed, 
but by all impartial accounts did not allow 
his private enmity to bias his feelings. He 
notified the royal assent to the bill of Straf- 
ford’s attainder, and also to a bill against 
dissolving parliament without the consent 
of both houses. On 29 June Arundel, sup- 
ported by seventeen other noblemen, peti- 
tioned for the restoration of his grandfather’s 
title of Duke of Norfolk. Charles avoided a I 
direct reply, but in the year of the earl’s death, 
and when unable to make his concession of 
any value, granted him the title by a patent, 
dated 6 June 1646, from Oxford. 

In August 1641 Arundel, who was grow- 
ing out of sympathy with the court, resigned 
his post of lord-steward of the household. 
The queen-mother of Prance concluded a visit 
to England in July 1641, and the earl and 
his wne escorted her to Cologne, where the 
countess remained.' Arundm went on to 
Utrecht, where his eldest sUmving son’s chil- 
dren were being educated, and after a short 
visit to England, in company with Evelyn, 
in October^ left the country for good in the 
middle of February 1.642, ostensibly acting 
as escort to ^ueeh Heiirietta Maria and Prin- 
cess Mary, Soon parting with them, he went 
on through France to Italy., His grandsons, 
Thomas and; Philip; the eldest and youngest 
eons of Lor4 Malbravers, accompanied him, 
but Thonias bec^ and Philip turned 

I)olninican at iMilah j^see Howabi), Philip 
Thoka^^^ 4ha earfe g^^ He was joined 
at pAdua> where he nq:w permanently settled, 
'by fis aecohd grahSisOn, Jlenry. In 1644 


Arundel and other absent peers were recalled 
by an order of the House of Lords, bat he 
remained abroad, contributing 64,000/. to 
the royalist cause. The same year Arundel. 
‘ Castle was captured by the Round)ieads,but 
was retaken by Waller. Arundel’s means 
were now much circumscribed ; his personal 
estate had been seized in 1643 by parliament, 
and was in the hands of the sequestrators. 
Out of an annual revenue of 16,000/., lie only 
received 600/. a year Avhile abroad {House of 
Commou£ Journals, iii. 231, 432, &:c.) His 
son, Lord Mowbray and Maltravers, joined 
him with difficulty in 1646, and while pre- 
paring to return to England in 1646, Arun- 
del was taken ill. Evelyn records a visit to 
him on his sick bed at Padua (Easter 1646), 
when he found him, more sick in mind than 
body, lamenting the undutifulness of his 
grandson Philip {Diaiy, i. 218). On 4 Oct. 
he died suddenly, and by his own desire his 
body was conveyed by his son and his grand- 
son Henry to be buried at Arundel. The earl 
desired to have a tomb made by Fanelli, and 
composed his own epitaph, but, like other 
directions given in Arundel’s will, these ar- 
rangements for a tomb were not carried out. 
By his wife Alathoa he had six sons. The 
eldest, James, lord Mowbray, created K.B. 
in 1616, died unmarried at Ghent in 1624, 
Arundel’s second son and successor, Henry 
Frederick, and his fifth son, William Howard, 
viscount Stafibrd, are separately noticed. 

The earl’s character has been unfairly drawn 
by Clarendon, who personally disliked liim, but 
I Clarendon brings no graver charges than those 
of pride and reserve, illiteracy and religious in- 
dilierentism. Austere in disposition, plain in 
speech and dress, very particular as to the re- 
spect duo to his rank, the earl was unpopular 
at court, as well as with those below him . But 
lie was an affectionate husband and parent, 
taking immense pains with the education of 
his sons and grandson. He was liberal and 
hospitable, especially to foreigners, and a 
patron of arts and learning. He brought 
Hollar from Prague, and employed him to 
, make drawings. Oughtred, the famous mathe- 
matician, was tutor to his third son, William. 
Francis Junius [q, v.] was his librarian, and 
lived in his family thirty years. He was the 
friend of the antiquaries. Sir Robert Cotton, 
•Sir Henry Spelman, Camden, and Selden, and 
is said to have first discovered the talent of 
Inigo Jones. 

Arundel formed the first large collection 
of works of art in England. From 1616 he 
collected diligently in various countries of 
Europe, making purchases himself when 
veiling, or em^oying agents when he was in, 
England, Much of his extant correspondence 
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deals with his various artistic transactions. 
In Additional MS. 16970 are many letters to 
* good Mr. Petty/ who was his chaplain and 
his agent at Home. Writing on one occasion 
from Frankfort, 6 Dec. 163(3, he bays : * I wish 
you sawe the Picture of a Madonna of [DiirerJ, 
which the Bi shoppe of Wirtzberge gave me 
lastweeke asl passed by that way, and though 
it were painted at first upon an uneven board 
and is vernished, yet it is more worth then 
all the toyes 1 have gotten in Germanye, and 
for such I estceme it, having ever carried it 
in my owne coacii since T had it : and liowe 
then'doe you think 1 should yalcwe thinges of 
Leonardo, Raphaell, Corregio, and buch like ’ 
Again, in the same year, when at Nurem- 
berg, he bought the Pirkheym<'r Library, 
which had belonged to the kings of Hungary, 
and was presented, through Evelyn’s efforts, 
by Arundel’s son to the Royal Society. Tn 
the same way he acquired the intaglios and 
medals from Daniel Rice. He always gave 
instructions that his purchases should he 
convoyed to h]iiglaiid by the shortest sea 
route. Sir William Russell, writing from 
the Hague in the beginning of 1637, says; 

^ The ship wherein his goods were fraughted 
(amongst which are many thousands most 
excellent pieces of painting and Hookes which 
his Lordship gathered in his journey) is still 
at the Rotterdam, kept in with the ice ever 
since his Lordship parted’ (Hist. MSS, Comm, 
8th Rep. App. p. 654). He bought many 

P ictures, &c., from Henry Vandcrborcht of 
Irussols, and employed Vanderborcht’s son, 
a painter and engraver, to collect for him? and 
also to draw his curiosities, lie arranged his 
collections in the galleries of Arundel Ilouse, 
London. Ultimately he deposited there 37 
statues, 128 busts, 260 inscribed marbles, ex- 
clusive of sarcophagi, altars, and fragments, 
besides pictures, chiefly those of Hans Hol- 
bein, gems, &c. Solden described the marbles 
in his ^ Marmora Aruiideliana,’ London, 
1628, afterwards incorporated in Prideaux’s 
‘ Marmora Oxoniensia,’ 1676. The countess 
received part of those treasures, most of 
which she bequeathed to her son, William, 
viscount Stafford, and this portion of the pro- 
perty was sold by auction by Stafford’s suc- 
cessors in 1720. Arimdel’s grandson, Henry, 
sixth duke of Norfolk [q. v.], inherited the 
chief portion of the collection. He gave 
many of the statues and inscribed marbles 
(the famous Arundel marbles) to the univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1667. Other of the statues 
were sold later to William Fermor, lord Leo- 
miMter [q. v.], whose daughter-in-law, Hen- 
rietito Louisa Fermor, countess of Pomfret 
fq. vto, presented these also to Oxford in 
l766.\ In 1686, and again in 1691, the sixth 


Duke of Norfolk’s son, Henry, seventh duke ' 
[q. V.], directed sales of the paintings and 
drawings, retaining only a few family pic- 
tures. When his wife left him in 1686, she 
carried with her the cabinets and gems, leav- 
ing them in 1706 to her second husband, Sir 
John Germain [q. v.], whose widow, Lady 
Betty, bestowed some of them on Sir Charles 
Spencer and the Duke of Marlborough. The 
coiiih and medals wore bought by Ilen^age 
Finch, second earl of Winchilsea [q. v,], and 
were sold by his executors in 1696, The 
famous bust of Homer passed through the 
hands of Dr. Meade and the Earl of Exeter 
before it reached the British Museum. 

There are several portraits of Arundel. 
In j 618 Van Somer painted him with his wife, 
and there is a portrait by Vandyck in the 
Sutherland Gallery, which ha'3 been engraved 
by Tardieu, W. Sharp, and "IJpmkins. A half- 
length painting by Rubens is at Castle 
Howard, and was engraved by Iloiibraken. 
Vandyck designed a family group, which 
was afterwards finished by Frutiers. 

[The most detailed memoir is in Lloyd’s 
Memoirs, ed. 1677> p* 284 ; cf. also Ashtead 
audits Howard Possessors; Doyle’s Baronage; 
Sir Edward Walker’s Historical Observations, 
ed. 1705, p. 209; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, eel. Wornum, i. 292; Collins’s Peerage, ed. 
1779 , i. 110; Gardiner’s Hist, passim; Cam- 
den’s Annals of King James I, p. 642; Stow’s 
Annals, p. 918; Historical Anecdotes of some of 
the Howard Family, by C. Howard, 1817, p. 75; 
The Howard Papers, by H. K. Staple Causton ; 
Lives of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, and 
Anno Daeres, his Wife, 1837, p, 167 ; Tierney’s 
Hist, of Arundel ; Blomefield’s Noriblk, i. 239 ; 
Lodge’s Illustrations, iii. 331, &c. ; Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of James I, ii. 6, 141 ; Allen’s Lambeth, 
p. 309; Lords’ Journals; State Papers, &c. There 
are letters from and to the earl in Clarendon’s 
(Correspondence, in Sir Thomas Roe’s Negotia- 
tions, pp. 334, 444, 495, the College of Arms, 
and in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 15970, Many re- 
ferences to him are also in Evelyn’s Diary ; au- 
thorities quoted.] E. T. B. 

HOWARD, WALTER (1769-1830?), 
called the ^ Heir of Poverty/ bom on 19 May 
1769, vvas son of William Howard, by Cathe- 
rine Titcomhe of St, Holier, Jersey, and 
grandson of Charles Francis Howard df Over- 
, acres, and lord of Redesdale, Northumberland. 
Ilis father claimed kinship with the ducal fa- 
mily ofNorfolk ; in 1760 he sold Overacres, the 
seigniories of Redesdale and Harbottle, and 
the advowson of Elsdpn, Northumberland, 
to the Earl of Northumberland, oud thence- 
forward appears'to have been supported ,by 
, Edward Howard, duke of Norfolk (1686- 
1777) [q. V.] Walter was Sent by the duke 
to the college at St. Omer, but, being a pro- 
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t^stant, sooh witlidrawn. In 1773 

h0 was placed with a wine merchant at 
Oporto* In 1777 his father and the duke 
died. He returned to England, and found 
that Duke Edward had bequeathed him an 
annuity of 457. The new dulie, Charles 
(1720- J786y [q, Vi], became his friend, and 
; continued the allowance previously made to 
his father* In 1793 he was much embarrassed 
by defets. The eleventh duke, Charles (1746- 
, 1815) [q. y .], jseems to have satisfied himself 
from, a pedigree in the College of Arms that 
Howard’s claims to kinship with him were 
fictitious* On 21 Dec. 1796 Howard was re- 
leased from a debtor’s prison, and by the 
duke^s steward established at Ewood, Surrey, 
on a small property. The duke ordered him 
to be called * Mr. Smith.’ When he went to 
London to cokhplain of this grievance, the 
duke refused to him, and would not allow 
him to resume occupation of Ewood. Howard 
now devoted diimself to correct the College 
of Arms pedigi^ee of the ducal family, and 
to regain the Ewood property. He wrote 
to the lord chancellor, and tried to address 
the court of chancery in July 1809, and even 
attempted to address the House of Lords. 
Thomas Christopher Banks [q. v.] wrote a 
foolish pamphlet in his support, and drew 
up for him a petition to the king. Howard 
presented a petition to the prince regent on 
25 April 1812, and waylaid the prince in 
Pall Mall on 12 May, for which he apologised 
in another lettei’i He was taken into custody 
on presenting himself at JiTorfolk House, ana, 
after examination before a magistrate, was 
committed to prison. He obtained some al- 
lowance from the t>Velfth duke, Bernard Ed- 
ward (1766-1842) [q. v.], and is believed to 
have died in 1830 or 1831. 'By his wife, Miss 
Jane Martin of Gateside, Westmoreland, he 
left no issue. 

[Howard Papers, edited by H. K. S. Caiiston 
(1867), chiefly compiled from^apers presented 
to the author by Howard’s y^Ow out of grati- 
tude for the interest manifested by Mr. Causton 
.. and his father in her husband’s case.] G-. G. 

• SiB^ (rf. 1308), 

ludge, wai perhaps the soil of J ohn Howard of 
‘^iggenhall, N 1260), by Lucy, 

^dau^ter of The family, 

which Saxon origin, belonged 

to the class of smaller gentry, and was settled 
in the neighbourhobd of Lynn, Norfolk:. The 
nhme Howard, Hawar Hayward, is said 
to have beOn haye (hedge) 

: and, have denoted 

’ origihi^J^ ah duty it 

tq ; preyefit lire^pass on pasture-land. 

corporation of 

Lynui hhd appears aS justice of aSsize for the 
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northern counties in 1293, and was in the 
following year commissioner of sewers for 
the north-west of Norfolk. He was sum- 
moned to parliament as a justice in 1 295, and 
on 11 Oct. 1297 was appointed a justice of 
the common pleas. In the following year ho 
purchased Grancourt’s manor, East Winch, 
near Lynn, where iie had his principal seat. 
In 1306, and again in 1307, he was one of 
the commissioners of trailbaston. He must 
have died or retired in the summer or autumn 
of 1308, the patent of his successor, Henry 
le Scrope, being dated 27 Nov. in that year. 
In or about the reign of Henry VII a figure 
of him kneeling in his robes with the legend 
' Pray for the soul of William Howard, chief 
justice of England,’ was inserted in one of 
the stained-glass windows in the church of 
Ijong Melford, Suffolk, He does not seem, 
however, to have held the office of chief jus- 
tice (DuGUAnn, Oru/, 44, Chron. Ser, 34). 
Howard married, first, Alice, daughter of 
Sir Robert Uflbrd, ancestor of the first earls 
of Suflbik ; secondly, Alice, daughter of Sir 
Edmund de Fifton of Fitton in Wiggenhall 
St. Germains, Norfolk. .By his first wife he 
had no issue ; by the second two sons, Sir 
John and Sir William. By the marriage of 
Sir Robert How^ard, a lineal descendant of 
Sir John, with Margaret, daughter and coheir 
to Thomas de Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
part of the estates of the duchy passed to 
their son, Sir John, first duke of Norfolk of 
the Howard family [q. v.] 

[Henry Howard’s Meraorials of the Howard 
Family, 1834, App. i.; Ellis’s Letters of Emi- 
nent Literary Mon (Camden Soc.), 115; Cal. 
Inq. post mortem, i. 171 ; Promptorium Paiwu- 
lorum (Camden Soc.) ; Bloraefield’s Norfolk, ed. 
Parkin, »x. 190 et seq. ; Genealogist, cd. Mar- 
shall, ii. 337 ot soq. ; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 
265; Dugdale’s Chron. Ser. pp. 31, 33; Pari, 
Writs, i. 29 (.3) ; Madox’s Excli. ii. 91 : Rot. 
Pari. i. 178, 218 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, 
i. 51 et seq. ; Foss’s Lives of the Judges.] 

J. M. R. 

HOWARD, WILLIAM, first Baron 
Howabi) of Effingham (1 610 .^-1673), born 
about 1610, was the eldest son of Thomas 
Howard, second duke of Norfolk [q. v.], by 
his second wife. He was educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, under Gardiner, and at a 
very early age came to court. In 1631 Howard 
went on his first embassy to Scotland, and 
was entertained by James V at St. Andrews. 
His mission seems to have been to propose a 
marriage between James and the Princess 
Mary. He was Avith Henry VIII at Boulogne, 
and at the coronation of Anne Boleyn he was 
deT)uty earl-marshal. Henryliked and trusted 
him. In January 1632 he ^ won of the king 
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at shovillabourde 9^/ In February 1534-6 
he went to Scotland to invest James V with 
the Garter Papers Henry VIII, v. :2 ; 
Diurnal of Occurrents, Bannatyne Club, 19). 
Chapuys, who suspected much more than 
was really designed by the mission, added, in 
his letter to Charles V, ^People are ast onished 
at the despatch of so stupid and indiscreet a 
man.’ But Queen Margaret on 4 M arch wrote 
to Henry, commending Howard’s ^ honorable, 
pleasaunt, and wys ’ behaviour. King J amesV, 
who a few days previously bore similar testi- 
mony, olfered him ihe confiscated lands and 
goods of James 1 lam il ton, t lie sheriff of Lin- 
lithgow, brother of Patrick Hamilton [q. v.] 
These Howard refused, and Hamilton was 
restored to favour. In J 535 he was in France 
on diplomatic business (^Chronicle of Calais, 
Camd, Soc. p. 45J. In February 1535-6 
Howard was again sent to Scotland, in com- 
pany with William Barlow [q. v.], the bishop- 
elect of St. Asaph, to recommcuid <0 James 
and his court the adoption in Scotland of 
Henry’s ecclesiastical i)olicy. Howard was 
instructed to set forth ^his grace’s proceed- 
ingos,’ and to Hnculce and liatqio uppon the 
spring of honour and proflit.’ He had also to 
propose to James an interview with Henry. 
Jlo returned to Scotland once more in April 
1586 (Ilawiltoyi Papers, i. 29, &c. ; Diurnal 
of Oceurrents, p. 20), 

Tn 1637 and 1541 Howard w^as engaged 
on an embassy to Franco (cf. State Papers 
Henry VIII, vol, viii. pt. v. contd.) While 
there Cromwell informed him and his col- 
league, the bishop of Worcester, of the death 
of Jane Seymour, and, at the king’s request, 
asked them to report which of the French 

{ rincesses would be suitable for her successor, 
n December J 541 Howard, who had been 
recalled from France on 24 Sept. (ih. p. 610), 
together with his wife, was charged with 
shielding the immoralities of lus kinswoman, 
Queen Catherine Howard, and both were 
convicted of misprision of treason (see App. 
ii. 3rd llqp. Dep. Keeper of Public Records, 
p. 264), but were pardoned [see under Cathe- 
BIEB, d, 1642]. They lost, however, the 
manor and rectory of Tottenham, which had 
been granted to them in 1537 (NnwcotruT, 
Hepertorium, i. 753). Howard accompanied 
Hertford in the invasion of Scotland of 1641. 
In the same year he took part in the siege of 
Boulogne, and in 1646 one of the many 
orders in council directed to him instructed 
him to prepare ships for the ^ sure wafting’ 
of the money which Wotton and Harringtra 
were to convey to the army in France. 

From 29 Oct. 1662 to December 1553 
Howard was lord deputy and governor of 
Calais, with a fee of 100^. a year ; in October < 


1663 he was admitted to the privy council. 
On 14 Nov, 1653 he was appointed lord ad- 
miral of England. Clinton, however, the 
former admiral, did not resign at once, so that 
the patent was not made out until 10 March 
1653-4. On 2 Jan. 1663-^ he received the 
Spanish ambassadors at the Tower wharf, and 
rode with them up through the city to Durham 
Place. He was made K.Gr. in 1664, When Sir 
Thomas Wyat approached London, Howard 
was very active in the defence of the queen. 
He shut Ludgate in Wyat’s face. ^And 
that night ’ (3 Feb. 1663-4), says Wriothesley, 

^ the said LordAdmirall watched the [London] 
Bridge with iii c men, and brake the draw- 
bridge, and set rampoers with great ordinance 
there.’ As a reward for his exertions he 
was created Baron Howard of Effingham on 
I 11 Marcli 1563-4 ; the manoi of Effingham, 
Surrey, had been granted him byEd ward VI in 
155 1 . But Howard’s active dfevotion to Eliza- 
beth’s interests roused the suspicions of Mary 
and her advisers. In 1654 he remonstrated 
with Gage for his ill-usage of the princess, had 
a conversation with lier in the Tower in 1 566, 
and when in 1658 Elizabeth came as a pri- 
soner to Hampton* Court, he visited her, and 
‘ marvellous honorably used her grace’ (IIo- 
LiNSHED, p. 1168). Howard was, however, 
popular with the seamen, and was too power- 
ful to be interfered with. Tie met Philip 
when he came to England at the Needles, 
and though there were fears that he would 
carry him away to Prance, he brought him 
safely to Southampton. In 1666 he con- 
veyed Philip to Flanders, But he was still 
exposed to suspicion, and in 1556 thought of 
resigning his office. Next year, however, he 
was cruising in the Channel, and in 1668 Mary 
appointed him lord chamberlain of the house- 
hold. In 1658 Mary designed to send him on 
an embassy to France, but he was too ill to go. 
Under Elizabeth Howard was reappointed 
lord chamberlain, and was again employed 
in diplomacy, fie negotiated with Wotton 
and the Bishop of Ely the treaty of ChS^teau 
Cambrosis in the early part of 1669 (cf. in- 
structions in Cal, State Bapers, Foreign Ser. 
1669, No. 293), and afterwards went to Paris 
with Wotton and Throckmorton (May 1659) 
to induce the king of France to swear to 
observe it. ^ I assure you,^ he wrote to Cecil, “ 
24 May 1559, of the charges imposed on him, 

^ there is no day that I escape under 10/. a 
day, and sometimes more, besides rewards to 
minstrels and others.’ However, on leaving 
France he had ‘ a very large and honorable pre- 
sent of very fair and stately plate mlt, amount- 
ozs., and worth 3,066/. 18«. 4<// 
In March 1669 Howard sent home to Eliza*- 
beth reports of French gossip about schemes 
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for her marriage ; personally he favoured an 
Austrian alliance* In August 1664 he ac- 
companied the queen on a visit to Cambridge ; 
he lodged in Trinity Hall, and was created 
M.A. He took the queen’s part against the 
northern earls in the rebellion of 1669, and 
in 1672 ceased to be lord chamberlain on 
becoming lord privy seal. Holinslied says 
that he died at Hampton Court on 12 Jan. | 
1673, others that his death took place at hit, | 
house at Reigate. He was buried in lieigate ' 
Church. In the latter part of hivS life he bouglit 
considerable estates in Surrey, besides those 
which he had by royal grant ; but in 1 567 he 
complained of poverty, and it seems that he 
would have been made an earl had he had the 
necessary property. In his will he began a 
clause making a bequest to the queen, but left 
it blank. A portrait which has been engraved 
is in the possession of the Earl of Effingham, 

Howard married first, before 1631 , Kathe- 
rine (d. 1536), daughter of John Jlougliton 
of Tuddington, Bedfordshire, by whom he 
had a daughter Agnes, who married William 
Paulet, third marquis of Winchtvster (cf. 
Letters and Papers llenry Vilify. 149 ; some 
curious particulars as to the daughter’s mar- 
riage will be found in Wills from Doctors^ 
Commons, Camd. Soc., ed. Bruce, p, 31); ' 
secondly, before 1686, Hargaret (d, 1681), 
daughter of Sir Thomas Gamage of Coity , Gl a- 
morganshire. The letter of London to Lord 
Lisle (ib, vi. 322), giving an account of the j 
festivities at the second marriage as occurring 
in 1633, must be misdated, if the first wife’s | 
epitaph in the Howard Chapel ht Lambeth i 
is correct. By his second wife he had, besides ! 
other issue, two sons, Charles, who is sepa- 
rately noticed, and William, afterwards Sir 
William of Lingfield. 

[Authorities* quoted ; Howard’s Indications of 
Memorials of the Howard Family; Cal. of State 
Papers, passim; Fronde’s Hist, of England; 
Burton’s Hist, of Scotland, 2nd ed.iii 161 ; Lind- 
say of Pitscottie’sChron. ; Tytler’s Hist, of Scot- 
land ; Stow’s Annals ; Acts of the Privy Conncil ; 
Manning’s Surrey, i. 277, &e., iii. 505 ; G-. E. C.’s 
Peerage ; Burke’s Peerage ; Camden’s Ann. ed. 
Hearne, ii. 284 ; Burnet’s Hist, of the Ref. ed. 
Pocock,vols.i. ii.iii. ; Machyn’s Diary ; Chronicle 
of Queen Jane and of two years of Queen Mary, 
ed, J. G. Nichols (Camd. Soc.), pp. 41, 43, &c. ; 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle, ed. Hamilton (Camd. 
Soc.), i. 21, 132, 133, ii. 109, 110, 117, 118; 
Brit* Mus, Add. MS. 32646, ff. 69-71 ; MS. 
Cotton, Calig. B. ii. 233 j Cooper’s A thense Cantabr. 
i. 808, 659 ; Literary Remains of Edward VI, 
ed. Nichols (Eoxburghe Club), xxiv, xxv, cclviii, 
cclix, ccci, ccciii, 260, 271, 368, 363, 384, 461 ; 
Steype’s Annals and Eccl. Mem.; paper by 
G. Leveson-Gower, F.S.A., in vol. ix. of Surrey 
Archeeolopcal Collections.] W. A, J. A. 


HOWARD, Loun WILLIAM (1663- 
I 1640), ^ Belted Will,’ was the third son of 
1 Thomas Howard IIT, fourth duke of Norfolk 
[c(. V.], by his second wife Margaret, daughter 
of Lord Audley. He was born at Audley 
End, Essex, on 19 Dec. 1563, and his mother 
' died three weeks after his birth. Jlis father 
' soon afterwards married the Dowager Lady 
Dacre of Gilsland, and betrothed Ids childreli 
to the Dacro lieiresses, so that a1 the age of 
eight William Howard was contracted to 
Lady Elizabeth Dacre. He A\as educated 
by Gregory Martin, fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, a good scholar, and an adherent 
of the old religion ; but he fled from England 
before he had time to produce much impres- 
sion on the boy’s mind. The execution of his 
father in 1572 left tlie hoy under the nomi- 
nal care of his half-brother, Philip Howard 
(1657-1595) |q. v.] ; but probably he was 
brought up by the Earl of Arundel, his 
brother’s grandfather on the mother’s side. 
Ilis marriage with Elizabeth Dacro was 
solemnised at Audley End on 28 Oct. 1577, 
and after that he proct‘eded to Cambridge, 
where he probably entf ‘red at St. John’s Col- 
lege, as in later life be presented that college 
with some books < devoti^'^imje mentis gra- 
tisfeimum testimonium’ (Oknsby, Household 
Books, p. X, n.) In 1 581 he took iq) his abode 
with his wife, probably at a house called 
Mount Pleasant , in Enfield (liase, Middlesex, 
where his eldest son was born on 6 Dec. 1581. 
He soon became involved in the fortunes of 
his brother Philip, earl of Arundel [q. v.] ; 
was imx)risonod with him in 1683, and joined 
the church of Rome in 1584. He was again 
imprisoned in 1586, when his brother tried 
to leave the kingdom, but was not arraigned 
with liim, and was released in 168(5. 

Elizabeth disliked the Howards, and Wil- 
liam knew that he was a suspected man. For 
many years he was involved in lawsuits about 
his wife’s possessions. The claims of the 
Dacre heiresses had been disputed in 1 569 by 
their uncle, Leonard Dacre, and the dispute 
was revived by another uncle, Francis Dacre, 
in 1 684. There is a full account of the various 
suits written by William in Appendix i. to 
Ornsby’s ^ Household Books.’ It is sufficient 
to say that the claims of Francis Dacre were 
disallowed; but the knowledge of the un- 
popularity of the Howards induced a northern 
neighbour, Gerard Lowther, to set up a title 
for the queen to the baronies of Gilsland and 
Brough. The case was tried at Carlisle in 
1689, and was unopposed, as Howard was 
again in prison. Lowther pursued his course 
01 dispossessing the Howards of their lands 
on the qiieen’s behalf. Elizabeth took pos- 
session of most of them, and made Howard 
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an allowance of 400/. a year. Ultimately 
in J 601 tlie queen permitted the sisters, Lady 
Arundel and Lady Elizabeth Howard, to buy 
back theii* lands by a payment of some 
10,000/. each, and the long lawsuit was 
ended to the profit of the royal coffers. A 
partition was made of the estates between 
the two sisters, and in 1003 Howard took up 
his abode at Naworth Tastlo, Cumberland, a 
house which is indissolubly connected with 
his name as its restorer (an account of 
Howard’s works at Naworth is given by 0. J. 
Ferguson, ^Naworth Castle,’ in the Trans- 
actions of tho Camherhmdand Westmoreland 
Archceological Society f i\ . 480, See . ) 

After settling at Naworth, Howard brought 
an upright character, a sound judgment, and 
a cultivated mind to the work of restoring 
order and furthei-ing civilisation in the wild 
district s of t Jio borders. He lived m a patri- 
arclial fashion with his sons and their wives 
and familu^h. He improved his estates, eii- | 
couraged agriculture, and strode to promote 
the well-being of the people, llis praise- 
worthy efforts were not always approved by 
his neighbours, and many attempts were | 
made to bring him into trouble a recusant. 
On account of his religion he held no xiublic ‘ 
post till 1018, when he was made one of the [ 
commissioners for the borders (K\mce, Foe- 
derttf xvii. 53). lie insisted on the due exe- i 
cutioii of the laws, and by his perseverance , 
annoyed the neighbouring justices and the j 
captain of Carlisle Castle, whose shortcomings 
he laid before the privy council ; bat his pro- ' 
ceedings were always in accoudance with the 
law. Scott, in the ‘Lay of the Tjast Min- ' 
strel,’ has turned him into a mythical hero 
by the name of ‘Belted Will.’ But Scott 
has also made him lord Avarden, an office 
which he never held, and has transferred to 
him legendvS which properly belong to his ' 
Dacre ancestors. lie was not known in his i 
own days as ‘Belted Will,’ but ‘Bauld [bold] 
Willie',’ and his wife ‘Bessie Avdth the braid 
Inroad] apron,’ in allusion to her ample dower. 
Their ‘ Household Books,’ which extend with 
some gaps from 1612 to 1640, give copious 
information of 1 heir domestic economy, Avhich 
became a pattern to the neighbourhood. A 
diary of some southern visitors in 1634 gives 
a pleasant description of th^ generous hospi- 
tality of Naworth Castle, and says of its 
hosts : ‘ These noble twain could not make 
above twenty-five years both together when 
first they married, that now can make above 
140 years, and are very hearty, well, and 
merry ’ (Household Boohs. Appendix, p. 
489). ^ 

Howard was also a scholar and an anti- 
quary, Early in life he began to collect books 


and manuscripts, and in 1692 mhhsbed at 
London an edition of Florence ofWorcester s 
^ Chronicon ex Chroniois, auctore Florentio 
Wigorniensi Monacho,’ wbicli he dedicated 
to Lord Burgjiley. He formed at Naworth 
a large library, of which some of the printed 
books remain (there is a catalogue in the 
‘ Household Books,’ Appendix, p, 473). The 
collection of manuscripts has unfortunately 
been dispersed. A small portion is in the 
Arundel MSS. in the Royal College of Arms 
but many valuable manuscripts in other col- 
j lections may be identified as belonging to 
! Howard by his marginal notes. It is clear 
[ that he was a man of considerable learning, 
and that his library was valuable. He was 
j a friemd of Cotton, Camden, and Spelman, 
and a correspondent of Ussher, who collated 
one of his manuscripts of the letters of Abbot 
Aldhelm ( Vclerum Epistolarnm Sylloge^ p, 
129). His intimacy with CStton led to the 
marriage of one of his daughters to Cotton’s 
eldest son, afterwards Sir Thomas Cotton. 
Camden, calls Howai*d ‘ a singular lover of 
A^alunble ant iquity and learn ed withal .’ When 
a proposal was made in 1 61 7 to revive the 
Society of Antiquaries, which James I had 
for somt' reason suppressed, a memorial in 
favour of the project sets the name of Howard 
first in the list of its probable members 
(Archaeologiaj vol, i. xvii). Living close to 
the Roman Wall, Howard collected Roman 
altars and inscriptions, and sent drawings of 
them, made with his own hand, to Camden, 
Who Avas working at his ‘ Britannia ’ (Brit, 
p. 642), These he kept in the garden at 
Naworth, where they Avere seen by Stukeley 
in 1725 (Iter Boreale, p. 68). Even in Stuke- 
ley’s day they wor^ suffering from neglect, 
and were'subsequently scattered or destroyed. 
Some information about them is to be found 
in Horsley’s ‘Britannia Romana,’ pp. 264-8, 
and Bruce’s ‘ Lapidaidum Septentrionale,’ pp. 
17 6-8, 197-9. IIoAvard’s declining years were 
disturbed by the outbreak of civil troubles, 
and after the battle of Newburn in August 
1640 there were fears that the Scots army 
would advance on Carlisle and attack Naworth 
on the way. It was therefore thought pru- 
dent to carry the old man to Greystock as a 
place of greater safety. Tie Avas s6 feeble 
that he had to be borne in a litter, and soon 
after his arrival there he died early in October, 
having survived his wife about a year. Among 
his ten children were Philip, whose grandson, 
Charles Howard (1629-1685) [q, v.], wAs 
created Earl of Carlisle in 1661, and Sir 
Francis of Corby Castle, Cumberland) a 
royalist colonel. There is a portrait of him 
by Cornelius Janssen at Castle Howard, and 
j>ne of his wife at GilUng Castle, Yorkshire. 
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[The life of HoTrard h^s h'eeh carefully told 
■by Ornsbyiii the Introdu'ctiottifco the Household 
Books of Lord lyilliam Howard (Surtees Society), 
and the Appendix contains a number of illustra- 
tive documents;, Howard’s Memorials of the 
Howards ; Duktfbf Norfolk’s edition of the Lives 
■of Philip^ Howard, earl of Arundel, and Anne 
Bacres, his wife ; Hutchinson’s History of Cum- 
berland, p. 133, &c.; Scott’s Lay of the Lsist ; ,, '—c »njii.- 5 e ui jjoru! 

Minstrel, notes; pugdalo’s Baronage, ii. 281; of Stafl'ord’s goods (Jbwr' 

Lonsdale’s Worthies of Cumberland; Lysons’s I of the Howe of Loe/la. vi 7n\ A,, 
Magna Britannia, ' Cumberland,’ pp. 32 and 
clxxix-xxxi ; G-iJ low’s Dictionary of the English 
Catholics, iii. 465^.1 M. C. 


HOWARD, WILLIAM, Viscount 
Stas-foeb (1614--1680), was fifth son of Tho- 
rny, earl of Arundel and Surrey [q. v.], by his 
wife Lady Alathea Talbot., third daughter, 

and eventuallvsole heiress, of Gilbert, seventh 

•earl of Shrewsbury. Me was bora on 30 Nov. 
1614, and was bi .iught up a s a Roman catliolic. 
He was made a knight of the Hath at the coro- 
nation of Charles I in February 1620, and 
married (mar. lie. Bishop of London, 11 Oct. 
1637) Mary,the daughter of tliellon. Edivard 
Stafford, and sister of Henry, fifth and last 
baron Stafford, who died in 1 637. Roger Staf- 
ford, the last male heir of the Staffords, hav- 
ing been compelled to surrender to the king 
the barony of Stafford by an enrolled deed 
dated 7 Dec. 1639, Howard and his wife 
were created by letters patent of 12 Sept. 
1640 Baron and Baroness Stafford, with re- 
mainder, in default of male issue, to their 
heirs female. A grant was also made to them 
of the same precedence as had been enjoyed 
by the fifth Baton Stafford ; but as this was 
subsequently considered illegal, Stafford was 
further created Viscount Stafford on 11 Nov. 
1640, and took his seat for the first time in 
the House of Lords on the following day 
(Journals of the House of Lords, iv. 90). Upon 
the outbrea.k of the civil war Stafford retired 
with his wife to Antwerp, but subsequently 
returned to this country (State Trials, vii. 
1359). The statement in Doyle’s ‘Official 
Baronage ’ that Stafford served as a volun- 
teer in the royal army (1642-6) is inaccurate, 
as it is clear that he was beyond the seas in 
1643 COr.AKBNDON, Hist, of Rebellion, 1826, 
iv. 630). In June 1646 a pass was granted 
him to return to England, and in July 1647 
he obtained leave to go to Flanders to fetch 
his wife and family (Journals of the House of 
Lords, viii. 384, ix. 327). In a letter to the 
Protector, dated Amsterdam, 1 Jan. 1666, 
Stafford, after mentioning his former petition 
on behalf of his nephew Thomas, earl of 
Arundel, ‘kept in cruell slavery in Padua,' 
asks for permission to repair to England to 
communicate personally to Cromwell ‘ a busi- 
voi. XXVIII. 


I ness of far greater importance wholy coucern- 
I ing your owiie iiei-sou and affayre.s not 
I fitt to communicate to paper’ (r/iw, foe State 
• Utpers ],4l, IV. 336). Tlumgh Staft'ord 
i was allowed to return^ no interview be- 
1 tween hini and Cromwell apjiears to have 
taken place {ih. vi. 4-36). On 30 June 1660 
, an order was made by the ITouse of Lords 
tor the restitution of Stafford’s poods (Jour^^ 
ncfls of the House of Lords^ xi, 79). Ac- 
cording to Burnet, Stafford considered that 
! he had not been rewardt^l by Charles II as 
i he deserved, and so ‘ often voted against the 
great applications always to 
; the Earl ot Shaftsbury’ {Hist, of his own 

; lime,, 11 . l 63). In 1664 Stafford petitioned the 

i King, wthout success, to restore his wife to 
; the earldom of Stafford and barony of Newn- 
I ham and Tunbridge as fully as though her 
I ancestor, Jildward, duke of Buckingham, had 
I never been attai nted ( CaL State Papers, Dorn . 
j 1663 -4, p. 446). On 18 Jan. 1665 he was 
; elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
j in 1672 served ms member of the council of 
that society. On 3 July J678 he had an 
altercation with the Karr of Peterborough in 
the House of Lords, and was enjoined by tlio 
loid chancellor Oiot to resent anything as 
passed between them this day’ (Journals of 
I the House of Lords, xiii. 270)'. 

i of tlie false information 

I oi Titus OatiLS a warrant was issued by the 
lord chief justice, at the instance of the 
speaker, for the ajiprehension of Stafford and 
lour other catliolic lords, namely, tlie Earl 
ol Powis and Lords Aruiulell oi* Wardonr, 
Belasyse, and Petre. On the following day 
Stafford, having first informed the House of 
Lords of the ivssue of the warrant, surrendered 
himself, livd was committed to the King’s 
Bench prison, whence he was subsequently re- 
moved to the Tower. [For the preliminary 
proceedings against ‘ the five popish lords ’ see 
art. Artodell, Henry.] On 21 May 1680 
otafford, who was still confined to tlie Tower, 
\vas refused bail by the court of king’s bench 
i- and on 10 Nov. following 
the House of Commons resolved unanimously 
to proceed with the prosecution and to place 
Stafford on his trial first (Journals of the 
JHotxse of Oommons, ix. 650). iVccording’ to 
Rei^sby, the reason of the selection was that 
Stafford was ^ deemed weaker than the other 
lords in the Tower for the same crime, and 
less able to labour his defence ’ (p. 236). On 
30 Nov. 1680 the trial of Stafford for high 
treason was commenced inWestminster Hall. 

It lasted seven days (see Evelyn, Diary ^ ii 
150-4). Heneage, lord Finch, the lord chan- 
cellor, presided as lord high steward. The 
managers for the commons included Sergean t 
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Maynard, SirWilliam Jones, Sir FrancisWin- Countess of Stafford for her life, and di^ OB 
nington, and George Treby. Stafford, who was 13 Jan. 1694. Their eldest ^n, Henry Staf- 
only allowed to consult his counsel when 1 ford Howard, was also on 5 Oct, 1688 created 
points of law arose, defended himself with j Earl of Stafford, with remainder in default of 
greater ability than was anticipated. Dugdale, | male issue to his brothers. Upon the abdi- 
Oates* and Turberville all bore false witness cation of James II he retired to France, where 


against him. Oates declared that he had deli- 
vered a commission to him from the pope as 
paymaster-general of the army which ‘ was to 
be raised for the promoting of the catholic 
interest’ {State Trials^ vii. 1348). Dugdale 
and Turberville both swore that Stafford had 
endeavoured to persuade them to muKler the 
king {ih, pp. 1 343, 1353). Stafford vainly pro- 
tested his innocence. The legal objection 
raised by liim ^ touching the necessity of two 
witnesses to every overt act as evidence of 
high treason ’ after the opinion of the judges 
had been taken upon the point was over- 
ruled {ilK pp. ir>i^5-33). On 7 Dec. Staf- 
ford was found gnilty by 55 to 31, and sen- 
tence of death by hanging, drawing, and 
quartering was pronounced by Finch, who 
had shown considerable courtesy and fair- 
ness to the prisoner during the trial. Ac- 
cording to Evelyn, Stafford ^ was not a man 
beloviid especially of liis own family’ {Diary, 
ii. 154), and alibis kinsmen wdio took pai*t in 
the trial found him guilty witli tlie exception 
of Lord Mowbray, afterwards seventh duke 
of Norfolk. At St afford’s request Buimet and 
Henry Compton, the bishop of London, visited 
him in the Tower, and to them he solemnly 
protested his innocence. On 18 Dec., having : Lords- Papers, 1825, No. ^129 ; Journals, 
promised to discover all that he knew, Staf- Ivii. 1293), and on 1 May 1829 he took his 
ford was taken before the House of I^ords, seat for the first time. 


on 3 April 1694 he married Claude Charlotte,, 
the eldest daughter of Philibert, comte de 
Grammont, and died 27 April 1619 without 
issue. On the death of John Paul Stafford- 
Howard, the fourth earl, on 1 April 1762^ 
this earldom became extinct. 

On 27 May 1685 a bill for reversing Staf- 
ford’s attainder was read for the first time 
in the House of Lords. Though it passed 
through the lords and was read a second 
time in the House of Commons (6 June), it 
was dropped upon the outbreak 01 the Duke 
of Monmouth’s rebellion. In ^he beginning 
of the present century some abortive proceed- 
ings were taken before the committee of privi- 
leges by Sir William Jerningham, and subse- 
quentlyby his son Sir George William Jerning- 
ham, descendants of Mary Plowden, Stafford’s 
grand-daughter {House of Lor ds^ Papers, ISOS 
No. 80, 1809 No. J07, 1812 No. 18). At 
length in ] 824 ‘ an act for reversing the at- 
tainder of William, late viscount Stafford,’ 
was passed (5 Geo. IV, c. 46 ; private act not 
printed). On 6 .1 uly 1 825 the House of Lords 
resolved that Sir George William Jerningham 
had established his claim to the barony of 
Stafford, created 12 Sept. 1640 {House of 


where ‘ he began with a long relation of tlieir 
first consultations after tlie Restoration about 
the methods of bringing in tlieir religion, wliich 
they all agreed could only he brought about 
by toleration. He told tlicm of the Earl of 
Bristol’s project, and wont on to tell who 
had undertalum to procure the toleration for 
them, and then he named the Earl of Sliafts- 
hiiry. When he named him he was ordered to 
withdraw, and the lordswould hear no more 
from him ’ ( BunmT, Hist ii. 272 ; see also 
Hist. MSS. Comm. \ 1 th Rep. pt. ii. pp. 43-4). 
^ ^afford was beheaded on Tower Hill on 


A portrait of Stafford by Vandyck belongs 
to the Marquis of Bute, engraved in Lodge’s 
^ Portrjiits,’ vol. vi. A similar portrait is in 
the i)6ssession of the Duke of Norfolk (cf. 
Howaiid, Howard Family, p. 36). Stafford’s 
town residence was Tart Hall, ^ without the 
gate of St. James’s Park’ (OuNNiisruHAM, 
Handbook for London, 1849, ii. 797--8). 

[Stafford's Memoires, 1682; Luttrell’s Brief 
Historical Relation of State Affairs, 1867, i. 11 , 
lt3, 14, 45, 59-60; Burnet’s Hist, of his own 
Time, 1833, i. 19, ii.. 184, 193, 262-73, 298-9, 


VI. 


1 

90 + 11 * '^7* 7 '* — » Memoirs and Travels of Sir John 

WWm, u? king remitting the other Reresby, 1813, pp. 216, 236-7, 238,239 ; Diary 
barbaioiifc. penalties. The question whether and Correspondence of John Evelyn, 1857 ii. 
this remission lay m tlie power of the king ^6-7, 129, 150-4, 156; North’s Examen, 1740* 
gave rise to a short debate in the House of PP* 215-21; Causton's Howard Papers; Howell’s 
Commons iv. 1260-1). While ’^tate Trials, 1810, vii. 1217-1576; Maepher- 

on the scaiiold Stafford read a speech, in which Rist. of Great Britain, 1776, i. 330-3; 

heagain protested his innocence Trials Hist. (2nd edit.), xiii. 86-6, 226-49] 

vu. 1564-7). He -was buried in the chapel of fio' Hist. 1849, i. 269-60,. 
St.PeteradVinculaintheToweronthesame I ron. J Lodge’s Portraits, vi, 41-7; 

’ ’ ■ ' Notices of the Historic Persons buried 


hut the exact spot is unknown. 

Stafford left three sons and six daughters. 
His widow was created on 6 Oct. 1688 


m the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, 1877; 

^ Baronies of Stafford, 

1807 ; Gent. Mag. I797,pt.ii. pp. 667-70; Doyle’^ 
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Official Baronage, iii. 393 ; Collins s Peerage, 1812, 

i. 125-8; Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 1886, pp. 

285-6, 601 ; Poster’s Peerage, 1883, pp. 6.58-9 ; 
Foster’s London Marriage Licenses, p. 717 ; 
Chester’s Westminster Abbey Eegisters,pp. 233, 
295-6, 400 ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. v. 447, vi. 
57.] a. F,K.B. 

HOWARD, WILLIAM, third Lobb 
IIOWABB 01’ Escbick (1626 P-1694), second 
son oi Edward, first lord [q.v.], matriculated 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 
1646, and afterwards went to an inn of court 
(Clabendob, iii. 634). In 1653 he was a 
soldier in Cromwell’s life-guards, and a * great 
preacher’ of the anabaptists (Thijbloe, v. 
398), hut his views were republican, and he 
took part in the plots of 1655-6 (CLAiiBNDON’, 
iii. 634). Committed to the Fleet in 1657, 
he successful ! j petitioned Richard Cromwell 
for release in 1658 {Addtf» MS. $716, f. 15). 
In 1660 Hyde described him as anxious to 
serve the king, likely to bo useful among the 
sectaries, and surprisingly well acquainted 
with recent royalist negotiations {Clar. State 
Papers^ iii. 65S). He sat for Winchelsea in 
the convention parliament, but in 1674 was 
discovered in secret correspondence with Hol- 
land, spent several montLs in the Tower, and 
was only set free on making a full confession 
(Letters to Sir J. Williamson^ Camd. Soc. ii. 
31 ). Succeeding his brother as Lord Howard 
in 1678, he sat on the lords’ committees 
which credited Oates’s information, and fur- 
thered the trial of his kinsman, Lord Staflbrd. . 
In 1681 he was again sent to the Tower 
on the false charge preferred by Edward 
Fitzharris [q. v. ] of writing tlie ^ True English- 
man.’ Algernon Sidney’s influence procured 
his release (February 1682) and his admis- 
sion to the counsels of the opposition. He 
was arrested on the first rumours of the Rye 
House plot, and, turning informer at Rus- 
sell’s trial (July 1683), gave accounts of 
meetings at Hampden’s and Russell’s houses, 
which mainly led to Russell’s conviction. His 
evidence similarly ruined vSidney (Evelyn, 

ii. 190). He was jiardoned, and died in ob- 
scurity at York in April 1694. Howard was 
very keen-witted (Clabendon), and ^ a man 
of pleasant conversation,’ but ^ railed inde- 
cently,’ says Burnet, ‘ both at the king and 
clergy/ By his wife Frances, daughter of 
Sir James, and niece of Sir Orlando, Bridg- 
man, he had six children, including Charles, 
fourth baron, on whose death in 1715 the 
title became extinct. 

[Masters’s Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge; 
Causton’s Howard Papers, pp. 656-8 ; Dai- 
ry mple’s Memoirs, i. 19, 25 ; Wiffen’s Russell 
Memoirs; Grey’s Rye House Plot, 1685; Lin- 
gard’s Hist. x. 33 ; Luttrell’s Relation ; Burnet’s 


History ; Notes and Queries, 3rd sor, xii 
109.] 

HOWARD DE Walden, Lobd (1799- 
1868), diplomatist. [See Ellis, Chakles 
Augustus.] 

HOWARD DE AValden, Lobd (1719 > 
1797), field marshal. [See Gbifkin (for- 
merly Whitwell), John Gbipein.] 

HOWDEH, Lobds. [See Oabadoc, Sib 
John Fbancd:, first Lobd, 1762-1839, gene- 
ral; Cabadoc, Sir John Hodart, second 
Lord, 1799-1878, diplomatist.] 

HOWE, CHARLES (1661-1742), author 
of ^ Devout Meditations,’ born in Gloucester- 
shire in 1661, was third son of John Grub- 
ham Howe of Langar, Nottinghamshire. 
John Grubham Howe [q. v.] was bis bro- 
ther. In youth Howe spent much time at 
Charles IT’s court. About 1686 he is said 
to have gone abroad with a near relative who 
had been appointed ambassador by James II. 
It is stated that the ambassador (whose name 
is not given) died, and tiiat Howe success- 
fully managed the business of the embassy, 
but doclinecl to accept the office permanently. 
On returning to England ho married Eli anor, 
only daughter and heirciss of Sir William 
Pargiter, lent., of Greatworth, Northampton- 
shire, and widow of Sir Henry Dering, knt. 
By her ho had three sons and tliree daughters, 
all of whom, with the exception of Leonora 
Maria, who became the wife of Peter Bathurst 
of Clarendon Park, Wiltshire, predeceased 
their mother. She died on 25 July 1696, and 
was buried in Greatworth Church, where an 
inscription, composed by her husband, re- 
mains. After his wife’s death in 1696, Howe 
lived ill seclusion in the country, chiefly de- 
voting himself to religious meditation.* He 
died on 17 Feb. 1742, and was buried in the 
same vault with his wife and children in 
Greatworth Church. A monument there was 
erected to his memory by his granddaughter, 
Leonora Bathurst. 

Howe’s well-known work, ^Devout Medi- 
tations ; or a Collection of Thoughts upon 
Religious and Philosophical Subjects,’ was 
written for his own use. Dr. Edward Young, 
author of ^ Night Thoughts,’ highly com- 
mended it as a remarkable proof ^ of a sound 
head and sincere heart.’ It was first published, 
posthumously, as ^ by a Person of Honour,’ in 
1751, together with Young’s commendations. 
The author’s name was prefixed to the second 
edition, 1762. Other editions are dated Dub- 
lin, 1764, revised by George MacAulay; 3rd 
edit., London, 1761 ; 4th edit., edited by 
MacAulay, 1772; and London, ,1824. The 
work is included in John AVesley’s ^Chris- 
I tian Library,’ 1819-27, vol. xxvi., and in 
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Bishop Jebb’s 'Piety without Asceticism/ 

1837, pp. 265-m. 

[Btiker^sNorthamptonsliirOfi. 608-1 1; Bridgeses 
Northamptonshire, od. WhaUey, i. l24:-7, 184; 
202; Collins’s Peemge, ed. Brydges, viii. 139; 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, ii. 469-71, 
666-7 ; Gent. Mag. 1776, p. 249.1 B. H. B. 

HOWE, EMANUEL SCROPE {d, 1709), 
diplomatist, the fourtli son of John Grub- 
ham Howe of Langar, Nottinghamshire, and 
brother of Scro])e, iirst viscount Howe [q. v.], 
entered the army at an early age. From 
November 1(595 till his death lie was colonel 
of a regiment of foot. He was gazetted bri- 
gadier-general in April 1704, major-general 
March 1707, and lieutenant-general May 
1709. Being a staunch whig, he held the 
office of groom of the bedchamber thoughout 
William Til’s reign. He also became lieu- 
tenant and ranger of the forests of Alice Holt 
and Wolmer in llam])sliire, a post enjoyed 
by his widow after his death. Gillicrt White 
recounts tliat Howe turned out into these 
forests some (jlerman wihl boars and sows, and 
^ a bull or buffalo ; but tlie country rose upon 
them and destroyed them ’ (Nat, Jrlist, and 
Antiq, of Selborne^ 1 880, p. 25). He was M.P. 
for Morpeth from December 1701 to Ax>ril 
1705, and for Wigan from May 1705 to April 
1708. There is no record of his having taken 
any part in the debates, but lie appeal's to 
have been a useful, if somewliat self-seeking, 
supporter of the Godolphin administration 
(Marlborough Despatches^ ii. 169-60). He 
was first commissioner of prizes from Septem- 
be^r 1703 until July 1705, when lie was ap- 
pointed envoy extraordinary to tlie elector 
of Hanover. In this capacity he succeeded 
in keeping the elector steadfiist to the grand 
alliance, in spite of the strained relations 
between the reigning families of England 
and Hanover, and the intrigues of the Eng- 
lish tories. II is task was rendered more 
diflicult by the injudicious correspondence of 
his wife with the Duchess of Marlborough. 
He was a severe sufferer from gout, but, when 
his health allowed him, accompanied the 
elector on his campaigns. He returned to 
England on leave in June 1709, and died there 
26 Sept, following. 

He married Ruperta, natural daughter of 
Rupert, prince palatine of the Rhine, by Mrs. 
Margaret Hughes [q. v.], by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters. His daughter 
Sophia was maid of honour to Queen Caro- 
line while princess of AVales, and her in- 
trigue with Anthony Lowther and subse- 
quent death are freqiientlyj'eferred to in the 
society scandal of the period (see Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 8th Rep. pt. i. p. 671). She was the 
heroine of Lord Hervey’s ^ Epistle of Moni- 


: mia and Philocles’ {Letters to and from Hen- 
j rietta Countess of Suffolk, 1824, i. 36-6 w.) 

/ Howe’s widow survived him m&nj^ years, 
leaving bebmd her 'many curious pieces ol 
mechanism of her father's constructing 
(White, Nat, Hist, and Antiq. of Selborne^ 

1 880, p. 23). There is a portrait of Howe by 
Sir Peter Lely, an engraving of which by C. 
Sherwin is prefixed to Sir (jreorgo Bromley^s 
Collection of Original Royal Letters,’ 1787, ^ 
opp. p. xxix. A collection of his letters from 
Hanover (1705-0) to George Stepney, the 
diplomatist, is preserved in the Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MSS. (7075 ff. 3, 71-111, 21661 £ 62). 
Four letters (1707-8) from him to the Earl 
of Manchester are among the Duke of Man- 
chester’s MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm, 8th Rep. 
pt. ii. pp. 93, 97, 98, 101) ; one of these is 
printed in Cole’s ^Memoirs 'of Affairs of 
State,’ 1733, p. 626. 4 

[LuttrelLs Relation of State Affairs, 1857, v. 
336, 564, 569-70, 586, vi. 170, 445, 493 ; Marl- 
borough Despatches, 1845, i. 472, ii. *328-9, iii. 
309-10, 370, iv. 26, 523 ; Coxe’s Memoirs of the 
Duke of Marlborough, 1818, ii. 293-8, 595-6 ; 
Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 1838,1. 189, 257, ii. 381, 386; Auto- 
biography and (Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, 
2nd ser. 1862, iii. 163 ; Sandford’s Genealogical 
Hist, of the Kings and Queens of England, 1707, 
p. 571 ; Chamberlayno’s Angliae Notitia, 1692, 
1694, 1702, 1704, 1707, 1708; Annals of Queen 
Anne, 1710, viii. 385; Cal. Treasury Papers, 1708- 
1714 cxvii. 20, 1 7 20-8 ecxxix.Jl 8 ; Lodge’s Peerage 
of Ireland, 1789, v. 82-3 ; Collins’s Peerage of 
England, 1812, viii. 139-40 ; Noble’s Biog. Hist. 
1806, ii. 217-19 ; Official Lists of Members of Par- 
liament, i. 596, 603, ii. 3; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. iii. 6, x. 473-4.] G. F. R. B. 

HOWE, GEORGE, M.D. (1656 P-1710), 
son of John Howe (1630-1705) [q.v.],issaid 
to have graduated M.A. in a Scottish univer- 
sity. He is entered on the Leyden register 
as ‘ Georgius Howe, Scotus,’ student of phy- 
sic, 8 Sept. 1 677, aged 22. He graduated M.D. 
at Leydoii, and became a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians of London on 30 Sept. 
1679, fellow 1687, and censor 1707. He is 
described in the annals of the college as ^an 
industrious and eminent practiser of physic.’ 
He died suddenly of apoplexy on 22 March 
1709-10, wliile walking in the Poultry (cf. 
Luttrell, Brief ReL^Yi, 660), and was buried 
in tlie same vault as his father in All Hal- 
lows Cliurch, Bread Street. He is identified 
with the Querpo of Sir Samuel Garth’s ^ Dis- 
pensary:’ 

His sire’s pretended pious steps he treads, 

And where the doctor fails the saint succeeds. 

He married Laetitia Foley, apparently 
daughter of Thomas Foley of Witley, Wor- 
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cester, by whom he left two sous, John and 
Philip (both dead without issue in 1729). 

[Miink’s Coll, of Pliys. i. 453 ; Peacock’s Leyden 
Students (Index Soc.), p. 5 1 ; Kogers’s Life of John 
Howe, p. 330.] C. C, 

HOWE, JAMES (1780-1836), animal 
painter, was born 30 Aug. 1780 at Skirling in 
Peeblesshire, where his father, William 
Howe, was minister from 1765 till his death 
10 Dec. 1796. After attending the parish 
school Howe was apprenticed to a house- 
painter at Edinburgh, but emidoyed his time 
in painting panoramic exhibitions, devoting 
himself esx^ecially to animals. Ilowe obtained 
a great reputation for his skill in drawing- 
horses and cattle, and was emx)loyed in draw- 
ing portraits of well-known animals for a 
series of illustrations of British domestic ani- 
mals, published by the Highland Society of 
Scotland to stimulate breeding. He was also 
commissioned by Sir John Sinclair to draw 
exam])les of various breeds of cattle. A set of 
fourteen engravings of horses from drawings 
by Howe were published and, for the mo.st 
part, engraved by W. H. Lizars [q. v.], at 
Edinburgh in 1824, and a series of forty-five 
similar engravings of horses and cattle was 
published in 1832. Howe came once to 
London to paint the horses of the royal stud, 
but resided princiimlly at Edinburgli, where 
he was a frequent exhibitor at the Edinburgh 
exhibitions, Royal Institution, and Royal 
Scottish Academy fx’om 1808 to the time of 
his death. In 1816 he visited the field 
of Waterloo, and painted a i)icture of the 
battle, which he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in London in 1816. Howe died at 
Edinburgh, 11 July 1836. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Jos. Irving’s 
Book of Scotsmen ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and 
Engravers, ed. B. E. Grraves ; information from 
Mr. J. M. Grray.] L. C. 

HOWE, JOHN (1680-1705), ejected 
divine, son of John and Anne How, was 
horn at Ijoughborough, I^eicestershire, on 
17 May 1630, and baxxtised at the parish 
church on 28 May. John How, the father 
(brother of Ohadiah Howe, D.D. [q. v.l), for- 
merly a pupil of Francis Higginson [q. v.], 
was usher (1627-32) of the school suj)ixorted 
byBurton^s charity, and curate (1628-34) to 
John Browne, rector of Loughborough. He 
was suspended from the ministry, as an * irre- 
gular curate,’ on 6 Nov. 1634, by the high 
commission court, was imprisoned, and fined 
600/. (reduced to 20/. on 19 Feb. 1636) for 
praying before sermon ^ that the young prince 
might not be brought up in popery.’ In 1635 
he made his way to Ireland with lus family ; 
during the rebellion of 1641 his place of re- 
fuge (probably Coleraine) was for several 


weeks besieged. Returning to England, he 
settled in Lancashire, probably serving one of 
the chapelries dependent on Winwick, where 
his son Avas jn^epared for the university at 
the grammar school under Ralph Corse, B.A, 
Howe was admitted a sizar at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, on 17 May 1047; ho 
graduated B.A. in 1648, according to Oa- 
lamy, who ascribes his ^jdatonick tincture’ 
to his knowledge of Cudworthand liis lasting 
friendship with Henry More. In Michaelmas 
term 1648 he removed to Oxford, as bible- 
clerk of Brasenose; here he gradnated B.A. 
on 18 Jan. 1650. in 1650 ho was elected 
chaplain of Magdalen; he graduated M.A. 
on 9 J uly 1652, and was Mlow of Magda- 
len probably from 1652 to 1()55. He was 
admitted on ‘catholic terms’ to the ^xresi- 
dent’s ‘ church meeting ’ [see (loonwiN, 
TiiomabI. Shortly after graduating M.A. ho 
was ordained at Winwick. This large parish 
was included in the fourth 1 Lancashire classis ; 
Imli Howe was ordained by diaries Herle 
[q. v.l, the rector (whom lie revered as a 
‘jiriniitive hishoj)’), witli liis curates in the 
four chajxelries. 

About 1651 (jierha^is earlier ) he was aj)- 
j)oiuted to the perpetual curacy of Croat Tor- 
rington, Devonshire, a donative belonging 
to Christ Church, ()xford. He found the 
parishioners divided ; his predecessor, Lewis 
Stukely, was an independent ; he himself 
ranked with the j)resbyterians ; hut he drew 
parties together, and succeeded in establish- 
ing at Torringt on a meeting of ‘ neighbour- 
ing ministers of different persuasions.’ His 
labours were unremitting ; on fast days he 
Avas engaged in tlie pulpit from nine till four 
with only a quarter of an hour’s recess, during 
Avhicli the people sang. But his stay at 
Torrington Av as not long. In 1656 the jier- 
petual curacy of St. Saviour’s, Dartmouth, 
Devonshire, was vacant. The parishionervS 
were equally divided betAveen Howe and 
another candidate, Robert Jagoe. Thomas 
Boon, Howe’s great friend at Dartmouth, 
made interest with CromAvell for his appoint- 
ment. Cromwell insisted on hearing Howe 
preach at Whitehall, and gave him his text 
‘ Avhile the psalm Avas singing ’ before ser- 
mon. IIoAve preached for tAvo hours, and 
was turning the hour-glass for the third time 
whei^ Cromwell signed to him to stop. In the 
event Cromwell made him his domestic chap- 
lain. IIoAve took the office Avith reluctance, 
and Avas not easy in it. To his puritan strict- 
ness the life at Whitehall seemed ‘ in so loose 
a way’ as to give him small chance of use- 
fulness. His parishioners at Torrington could 
not agree on his successor, and besought him 
to return. Baxter’s influence prevailed with 
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him to stay in London. He stipulated for 
leave to spend three months in the year at 
Torrington, and to appoint a substitute on 
full salary. One of these substitutes was 
Increase Mather [q. v.] Howe preached 
against fanatical notions current in the Pro- 
tector’s court ; Cromwell heard with knitted 
brows, but did not remonstrate. Though 
occasionally employed in secret despatches, 
he did not take part in affairs of state, nor 
seek to advance liis own. interest. Iteligious 
men of all sciiools found in him a friend at 
court, Seth Ward, afterwards bishop of Salis- 
bury, was indebted to his good offices, as was 
Fuller, the church historian. 

After Cromwell’s death, Howe remained 
At AVhitehall as chaplain to liichard Crom- 
well. lie was present (not as a member) at 
the Savoy conference in October 1658, when 
the Westminster confession was re-edited on 
congregational principles. Soon afterwards 
he visited Torrington, staying there till the 
spring of 1 659. In the advertisement of his 
first publication (a sermon before parliament, 

1659, no copy known) he is described as 
^preacher at Westminster ; ’ he held a lec- 
tureship at St. Margaret’s. Of Richard Crom- 
welVs ability, as well as of his patriotism, 
Howe spoke always in high terms, defend- 
ing him warmly from the charge of weak- 
ness. Immediately upon Richard^s deposi- 
tion (May 1659) Howe resumed the charge 
of Torrington. For alleged sedition in ser- 
mons preached there on 30 Sept, and 14 Oct. 

1660, he was tried, first before the mayor 
(14 Nov.), and again at the following spring 
assize ; on neither occasion was there any 
evidence to sustain the charge. In 1662 he 
was ejected from Torrington by the operation 
of the Uniformity Act. Wilkins, afterwards 
bishop of Chester, wondered at his noncon- 
formity, as he thought him a man of lati- 
tude; he answered that his latitude made 
him a nonconformist. To his own bishop, 
his old friend Seth Ward (then of Exeter), 
before whom he was soon cited for private 
preaching, he specified the requirement of 
re-ordination as an insuperable bar to his 
conforming. Of the process against him 
Ward took no notice. Calamy had heard 
that in 1665 Howe was imprisoned for two 
months in the Isle of St. Nicholas, off Ply- 
mouth ; the stoiy may be doubted. In^ l666 
he took the oath prescribed by the Five 
Miles Act, which came into effect 25 March 
1666. He was thus free to choose his resi- 
dence, and being let alone by his bishop 
(neither Ward nor Sparrow interfered with 
him) he preached about at the houses of 
the w.estern gentry, and in 1668 published a 
volume of his Torrington sermons. 


I In April 1670 Howe left London for Dub- 
' lin to become domestic chaplain to John, 
second viscount Massereene, of Antrim Castle. 
While in attendance on Lord Massereene at 
his Dublin residence, he preached at the pres- 
byterian meeting-house in Cooke Street. The 
date of his arrival in Antrim was at least 
some weeks prior to his dedicatory letter to 
John Upton, dated ^ Antrim, Aj)ril 12, 1671.’ 
At Antrim he officiated on Sunday afternoons 
in the parish church, of which the presbyte- 
rians had part use, by Lord Massereene’s i)er- 
mission. llis best known work, ^ The Living 
remjde,’ was written at Antrim. He was 
a member of the Friday conferences known 
as the ^ Antrim meeting,’ a precursor of the 
presbyterian organisation of the north of 
Ireland. In conj unction with Thomas Q owan 
[q. V.] he took some part (in 1676) in a train- 
ing school for presbyterian djjyines, probably 
teaching theology. At the end of this year 
he was called to London to succeed Lazarus 
Seaman, D.D., in the co-pastorship of the 
presbyterian congregation in Haberdashers’ 
Hall, Staining Lane, AVood Street, Cheap- 
side. A visit to London ended in his remov- 
ing thither, by way of Liverpool, in 1676. 

Next year a controversy on predestination 
arose out of the publication (1677) of a 
tract written by Ilowe at the instance of 
Robert Doyle. Theophilus Gale [(j. v.] at- 
tacked it in the concluding part of his ‘ Court 
of the Gentiles.’ The criticism was imrsued, 
after Gale’s death, by Thomas Danson [q.v.] 
Ilowe was defended by Andrew Marvell. 
His position has been incorrectly described as 
Arminian. The protestant feeling excited 
by the so-called ^ Popish plot ’ led in 1680 
to a reniewed effort for the comprehension 
of nonconformists. Lloyd, then bishop of 
St. Asaph, consulted Howe about terms. 
A strong sermon (11 May 1680) against 
schism, by Stillingfleet, then dean of St. 
Paul’s, met with a reply from Howe, written, 
as Stillingfleet owned, ‘ like a gentleman.’ In 
the same year occurred his expostulation 
with Tillotson, when, according to Calamy’s 
account, based on Howe’s own statement, 
Tillotson was moved to tears ‘ as they were 
travelling along together in his chariot.’ The 
j)eriod 1681 -6 was one of much anxiety to non- 
conformists ; Howe’s hearers were arrested, 
and his health suffered from an indoor life, it 
not being safe for him to appear in the streets. 
In 1681 his colleague Daniel Bull [q. v.l dis- 
graced himself. In 1686 Howe addressed 
an able letter (anonymous) on the prosecu- 
tion of nonconformists to Thomas Barlow 
[ff* V.], bishop of Lincoln. 

Howe went abroad with 
Philip, fourth baron Wharton. His journey 
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was kept so quiet that his congregation did 
not hear of it till he was gone ; he wrote 
them a farewell letter from the continent. 
After travelling about he settled at Utrecht 
in 1686. He took a house and had boarders, 
among whom were George, fifteenth earl of 
Sutherland, and his countess. With Matthew 
Mead [q. v.] and two others he took turns 
in preaching at the English church. Gilbert 
Burnet [q. v.], when in Utrecht (1687), 
preached in the same church. In May 1687, 
shortly after Jameses declaration for liberty 
of conscience, Howe returned to his London 
flock, having consulted William of Orange 
in regard to this step. Though pressed by 
James himself, Howe resisted every attempt 
to give nonconformist sanction to the royal 
exercise of a dispensing power. Oalamy 
says that William Sherlock, then master of 
the Temple, asl. ed Howe what he would do 
if offered the mastership. He replied that 
he would take the place, but hand the emo- 
lument to the legal proprietor ; whereupon 
Sherlock ^rose uj) from his seat and em- 
braced him.' At the revolution Howe headed 
the London nonconformist ministers in an 
address of welcome to William, He had 
not lost hope of a policy of comprehension, 
and was in communication with the eccle- 
siastical commissioners appointed with that 
view. When toleration was granted (1689) 
he addressed a remarkable paper ^ to confor- 
mists and dissenters,' recommending mutual 
forbearance. 

Howe was a leading sx)irit in the efforts 
now made for the amalgamation of the x>res- 
byterians and congregationalists into one 
body. As early as 1672 they had combined 
in establishing the merchants' lecture on 
Tuesdays at Pinners' Hall ; Howe became 
one of tlie lecturers in 1677, succeeding 
Thomas Manton, D.D. [q. v.] In 1689 the 
tAvo bodies originated a common fund for 
educating students and aiding congrega- 
tions ; Howe was one of the projectors. A 
union of the two bodies in London was 
effected in 1690 ; the ^ heads of agreement ' 
(published 1691), which were largely Howe's 
work, were accepted by all but a few con- 
gregationalists, and formed the basis of simi- 
lar unions throughout the country. This 
^ happy union ' was broken in London by a 
controversy arising out of the publication 
( 1690) of the work of Tobias Crisp, D.D. [q. v.] 
Howe and others had attested the genuine- 
ness of this publication in a declaration pre- 
fixed to the volume, Baxter at once assailed 
Crisp's antinomian tendency in a pamphlet 
which Howe prevailed upon him to suppress, 
promising that the certificate of genuineness 
:should be explained as implying no approval 


of Crisp's writings. This was done in a de- 
claration prefixed to ‘ A Blow at the Root,' 
by John Flavel (1630.^-1691) [q. y, ] Crisxfs 
views wore now attacked by Daniel Williams, 
D.l)., in * Gosjiel Truth ’ (1691), and the con- 
troversy became general, Crisp's opponents 
being accused of Arminian and even Socinian 
leanings. Among other healing measures 
lIoAve x>ublished (1693) his merchants' lec- 
tures on ‘ Christian Contention.' But in 
1693 the common fund was divided ; in 1694 
AVilliams Avas excluded from the merchants’ 
lectureship, and lIoAve with three otliers 
withdrew ; a iieAv lecture was established at 
Salters' Hall. In Juiui 1694 Calamy, who 
wished to be xjublicly ordained, asked Howe 
to take part ; after consulting Lord-keeper 
Somers lie declined. His congregation, in De- 
cember 1694, removed to a now meeting-house 
in Silver Street, Wood Street, Cheapside, 

In 1094 and J 695 Howe published one or 
two tracts, orthodox but cautious, in the 
Socinian controA’^ersy, then dying out. His 
controversy Avith Dcifoe on ^ occasional con- 
formity ' began in November 1700. Howe 
had always been in favour of the practice of 
friend ly resort by nonconformists to the parish 
churches, both for worship and sacraments, 
and was opposed to the abortive bill intro- 
duced in the first year of Anne (4 Nov. 1702) 
forpreventing such interchanges. Sir Thomas 
Abney ( 1640-1722) [q. v,], a i)rominent * oc- 
casional conformist' during his mayoralty 
in 170 1 , was a member of Howe's congrega- 
tion. It was probably in reference to this 
question that William III, shortly before his 
death, sent for Howe for ‘ some very private 
conversation,' in the course of which Wil- 
liam ‘ ask’d him a great many questions about 
his old master Oliver.' 

Howe was now past seventy and ‘ began 
to be weary of living.' In Watts’s elegy on 
Gouge, Avho died in January 1700, he speaks 
of Howe as having survived his equals, ^ a 
great but single name,' and ^ ready to be 
gone.' He laboured under several diseases, 
but was always cheerful, though extremely 
sensitive to x)ain ; he remained in harness to 
the end. In his last illness Richard Crom- 
well paid him a farewell visit. ‘ A very few 
days before he died ' he expressed entire con- 
currence in the scheme of non-synodical pres- 
byterianism contained in Calamy's ^ Defence 
of Moderate Nonconformity’ (1704). He 
died, ^ quite worn out,' on 2 April 1705, at 
St. John Street, Smithfield, and Avas buried 
on 6 April in the church of Allhallows, Bread 
Street. On 8 April liis colleague John Spade- 
man preached his funeral sermon, ^ He mar- 
ried, first, on 1 March 1656, Katherine* 
daughter of George Hughes, B.D. [q. v.],.a^d 
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had issue (1) (ieorge, M.D. [q. v.], (2) John, 
living in 1705 and married; (3) Ohadiah, 
baptised at Torrington, 21 April 1061, died 
before 1706; (4) Philippa, baptised at Tor- 
rington, 4 Jan. 1066, marrit^d Matthew Col- 
lett ; (5) James, a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, who married Mary Saunders, and 
died 12 April 1714. fie married, secondly, 
Margaret (the date and surname are un- 
known), wlio died at Bath betweim 20 and 
26 Feb. 1 743, aged nearly 90. 

Howe was of fine pnsstmce, tall and grace- 
ful, with an air of dignity and a piercing eye. 
ITis portrait, in long fair wig, engraved by 
•Fames Caldwall [(|. v.], from a painting by 
Sir (Jodfrey Kn(‘ller, is in Palmer’s ^Non- 
conformist’s M(‘morial,’ lirst edition, 1776, i. 
409; the original painting is in Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Librar\, (Jordon Square, W.C. An- 
other ])ainting, by Jf)hn Rihw, showing ITowe 
in his own dark hair, was exhibited in the 
third exhibition of National Portraits, 1868; 
it lias been engra\ed by Trotter. The earliest 
engraved ])ortrait is by White, reproduced by 
J. Pine. Howe deliA^ered his stu-mons xvith- 
ont his notes ; Tlioresby, who heard him on 
19 JMay 1696, says he ^preached in(*ompar- 
ably.’ His writings show an original mind, 
contemplative rather than profound, with 
considerable power of discrimination, and 
some warmth of fancy. His spirit is supe- 
rior to his style; his diction rarely rises to 
the elevation of his thought ; his sentences 
are negligent, and his punctuation seems de- 
vised for the ruin of perspicuity. He shines 
at his best in his consolatory letters .(the 
anonymous one to Lady Bussell in 1688 is 
well known), which are full of pathos and 
calm xvisdom. He was not without humour ; 
there is the story of his asking a courtier to 
permit him to swear the next oath. On his 
deathbed ho made his son tleorge burn all 
his papers, exct^pt sermon-notes, ‘ stitch’d up 
in a multiliide of small x^oliimes.’ Few of 
his letters are pres(‘rved ; most of these will 
be found in Bogcrs. An undated letter 
(p. 672, 1st edit,, p, 586, 2nd edit,), which 
puzzles Itogers, refers to the schismatic action 
of Thomas Bradbury [q, v.l at Nexv castle in 
1700. 

Hoxve’s ‘ Works’ were collected in 1724, 
fol. 2 x’^ols. ; an enlarged edition xvas issued 
ill 1810-22, 8vo, 8 vols., also 1848, 8vo, 
3 vols., and 1862-3, 12mo, 6 vols. Middle- 
ton (followed by Wilson) enumerates thirty- 
three of his publications, besides prefaces, 
and five volumes of posthumous sermons, 
printed between 1726 and 1744 from short- 
hand reports. Among them are : 1. ^ On 
Man’s Creation,’ See,, 1660, 4to (sermon on 
1 ^hess. iv. 18). 2. <A Treatise on tlfe 


Blessedness of the Righteous,’ &c., 16(>8, 8vo. 
3. ' A Treatise of Delighting in God, &c., 
1674, 12mo. 4. ‘The Living Temple of 

God,’ (fee., 1675, 8vo. 5. ‘The Reconcile- 
I ableness of God’s Prchcience,’ &c., 1677, 8vo. 

6. ‘Annotations,’ &c., 1686, fol., on the three 
I Epistles of St. John, in the continuation of 
Poole’s ‘Annotations.’ 7. ‘The Carnality 
of Christian Contention,’ &c., 1693,410. 8. ‘A 
Calm and Sober Inquiry concerning the pos- 
sibility of a Trinity,’ &c., 1694, 4to. 9. ‘Some 
Consideration of a Preface to an Inquiry con- 
cerning . . . Occasional Conformity,’ &c., 
1701, 4to. 10. ‘A Second Part of theLiving 
Temple,’ <&c., 1702, 8vo (criticises Spinoza). 
11. ‘A Discourse on Patience,’ &c., 1706, 8vo. 

[Calaniy’s Memoirs of Howe, prefixed to Works, 
1724, also issued separately, are the main autho- 
rity ff^r his life; the Life by*‘Henry Rogers,. 
1836 (portrait), reprinted 187/^, is an expansion 
of Calamy, with additions from Howe’s manu- 
seripl letters ; there are lives by Hunt, prefixed 
to Works, ] 810, by Dunn, 1836, byUrwick, 1846, 
and by Hewlett, prefixed to Works, 1848 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1634-5, pp. 314, 318, 559, 
&e. ; Spademan’s Funeral Sermon, 1705 ; Wood’s 
AthenaeOxon. (Bliss), iii. 780, 834, &c., iv. 589, 
&e., Fasti, ii. 120, 171 ; Calamy’s Abridgement,. 

1713, pp. 576 sq. ; Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp, 
235 sq., p. 634, Calamy & Continuation, 1727, 
pp. 250, 257 ; Calamy’s Own Life, 1830, i. 322 
sq., 344 sq., li. 31 sq. ; Nelson’s Life of Bull, 

1714, pp. 257 sq.; Birch’s Life of Til lotson, 1753, 
pp. 63 sq. ; Middleton’s Biographia Evangeliea, 
1786, iv. 126 sq. ; Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Me- 
morial, 1802, ii. 81 sq. (portrait engraved by 
Ridley) ; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 
1810, iii, 19sq.; Granger’s Biographical History 
of England, 1824, iv. 65 ; Armstrong’s Appendix 
to Mfvrtineau’s Ordination Service, 1829, p. 86 ; 
Humphreys’s Correspondence of Doddridge, 1830, 
iv. 212; Urwick’s Nonconformity in Cheshire, 
1804, p. 232 (letter by Howe) ; Beamont’s Win- 
wick, 1876, p. 78; Witherow’s Hist, and Lit. 
Memorials of J^resb. in Ireland, 1879, i. 54; 
Bloxam’s Register of Magdalen, 1853-85 ; 
Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1885, p. ix; Kil- 
len’s Hist. Congr. Presb. Church in Ireland, 1886, 
p. 16; extracts from parish register at Lough- 
borough, per the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F.B.A.] 

A. G. 

HOWE, J OHN, fourth Loiii) Ohebworth 
0764-1804), born 22 Aug. 1764, was sou of 
Thomas Howe (d, 1776), rector of Great 
Wishford and Kingston Deverill, Wiltshire. 

daughter of Thomas 
White of Tattingstone, near i^swich, Suffolk. 
His paternal grandfather, John Howe, had 
heen raised to the peerage in 1741 as Baron 
Ch^worth of Chedworth, Gloucestershire. 

. Howe was educated first at Harrow, where 
he gave early proof of his lifelong predilec- 
tions for the stage and the turf. lie matricu- 
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lated at Queen’s College, Oxford, on 29 Oct. 
1772, but left without a degree after three 
years’ residence, and took up his abode at his 
mother’s house at Ipswich. His mother 
died in 1778. In 1781 he succeeded his 
uncle, Henry Frederick Ilow’e, tliird baron 
Chedworth, in his title and estates, but he 
continued to live in comparative seclusion, 
and seldom visited his large landed properti? s 
in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, l^ate in 
life he lived in the house of a surgeon named 
Penrice at Yarmouth, and devoted himself 
to a study of Shakespeare. He died un- 
married on 29 Oct. 1804, and the barony 
became extinct. He was buried, as he had 
directed, beside his mother in St. Matthew’s 
churchyard, Ipswich, on the fifth day after 
his death. The inscription on his monument 
in St. Matthew’s Church describes him as a 
man of unusc^^ly cultivated tastes and of 
whig sympathies. 

He neglected hi^f relatives in his will, and 
left much to his friend Penrice, the Yarmouth 
surgeon with whom he residi'd. Charles 
James Fov, ‘the illustrious statesman and 
true patriot, ’receivedalegacy of 3,000/.; many 
theatrical and other frhmds were liberally 
remembered ; and large legacies were left to 
his executors and trustees, by whom the 
Howe estates in Gloucestershire were ‘ divided 
and sold in 181 1 for 208,035/. Chedworth’s 
relatives unsuccessfully disputed his will on 
the ground of insanity. To prove his sanity, 
Penrice edited for publication (Jhedworth’s 
^ Notes upon some of the Obscure PassagevS 
in Shakespeare’s Plays ; with Ttemarks upon 
the Explanations and Amendments of the 
Commentators in the Editions of 1785, 1790, 
1 793,’ London, 1806 (Martin, Bibliographi- 
cal Catalogue of Books Primtely Printed^ 
London, 1834, p. 100). 

Chedworth published in his lifetime two 
pamphlets, respectively entitled ‘ Two Ac- 
tions between John Howe, Esq., and G. L. 
Dive, Esq., tried by a Special Jury before 
Lord Mansfield at the Assizes holdeTi at Croy- 
don, August 1781,’ 2nd edit., London, 1781 ; 
and ‘ A Charge delivered to the Grand Jury 
at the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
for the County of Suffolk,’ Ipswich [17931. 
Many years after Chedworth’s death a friend, 
Thomas Crompton, published ‘ Letters from 
the late Lord Chedworth to the Pev. Thomas 
Crompton, written from January 1780 to 
May 1796,’ London, 1828. 

[Gent. Mag. 1804, Ixxiv. 1242—4, 1806, Ixxvi. 
672, 1030-2, 1201-7, 1811,vol.]xxxi. pt.ii.p. 80; 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, i. 393 ; Burke’s 
Dormant and Extinct Peerages, 1883, p. 288; 
Haslewood’s Monumental Inscriptions in the 
Parish of St, Matthew, Ipswich, pp. 16, 273; 


Burial Legist er of 8t, Matthew V, Ipswich ; 
Bnt. Mus. Cat. of Printed Books , G.iel\ pajicr 
on StoweJl House and J’ark in the Trans. ict’ons of 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Areha-nlogical 
Society, 1877-8, ii. 47-52. J B. H, B. 

HOWE or HOW, JOHN GHUBHAM 
(1657-1722), commonly known as ‘Jack 
How,’ })olitician, born in 1057, Avas ^econd 
son of John Grubham How of Langar, Not- 
tinghamshire, and member of parliament for 
Gloucestershire from KUll to 1679. llis 
mother was Annabella, third and youngest 
illegitimate daughter and coheirt^ss of Em- 
anuel Scrope, lord Scropo of Bolton and earl 
of Sunderland. She was legitimised by act 
of parliament in 1663, died on 20 March 
1703 4, and was buried on 30 March in 
Stowell Church, Gloucestershire, where a 
monument was placed on the north wall of 
the chancel to her memory by Ilowe. Early 
in life be figur(*d as ‘a young amorous spark 
of the court.’ In 1679 lie brouglit an accu- 
sation against the Duchess of Kichmond, 
which on investigation proved to he false, 
and he Avas forbidden to attend the court. 
At this period he wrote verses, and, accord- 
ing to Ma(*aulay, was notorious for his savago 
lampoons. With the Revolution he entered 
iq^on a ])olitical career. lie sal for Ciren- 
C(*sler in the Convent ion parliament, January 
1689 to February 1090, and in its two suc- 
cessors 1690-5 and 1695-8. The county of 
Gloucester returned him in 1()9H, and again 
in January 1701. At the subsequent elec- 
tion (December 1701) the wings concen- 
trated all their efforts against him and ejc'cted 
him irom the seat. In Anne’s first parliament 
(1702) Howe was returned for four constitu- 
encies, Bodmin, Gloucester city, Gloucester 
county, and Newton in Lancashire (Cotjrt- 
NRY, Park Itepr, of Cornwall^ p, 237), and 
chose his old seat for Gloucestershire. A 
petition by Sir John Guise, his opponent for 
the county, against his return was defeated 
by 219 votes to 98, ‘a great and sluuneful 
majority’ in the opinion of Speaker Onslow, 
After 1705 he ceased to sit in parliament. 

At the beginning of 'William Ill’s reign 
Howe urged severe measures against such 
politicians as Carmarthen and Halifax, who 
had been identified with the measures of 
James TI. He was then a strong whig, and 
in 1689 was ajipointed vice-chamberlain to 
Queen Mary. ISarly in March 1691-2 the 
queen dismissed him from that post, and he 
at the same time lost the minor position of 
keeper of the mall. In the following Novem- 
ber he was summoned before the court of 
verge for ‘ cutting and wounding a servant 
of his in Whitehall,’ and on pleading guilty 
was pardoned (December 1692). Thence- 
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forward he ranked among the fiercest of the 
tories. He took an active part against Burnet 
for his ^ Pastoral Letter,’ and declaimed ve- 
hemently against the prosecution of the war 
and on behalf of Sir John Fenwick, He took 
a special pleasure in serving among those ap- 


ment over the grants to William’s Hutch | 
friends of some of the property. Howe’s at- 1 
tack on the partition treaty, which he de- 
nounced by the title of the ‘Feionious Ih'eaty,’ 
was so savage that William exclaimed that 
but for their disparity of station he would 
have demanded satisfaction. He invariably 
denounced foreign settlers in England and 
standing iiYmins: When the army was re- 
duced (1699) he succeeded in obtaining half- 
pay for the disbanded officers. 

With Queen Anne’s accession Howe was 
once more a courtier, and in 1702 moved 
that a provision of 1 00,000/. a year should 
be secured to her consort, Prince George of 
Henmaik, He was created a privy council- 
lor on 21 April 1702, and vice-admiral of 
Gloucester county on 7 June. On the retire- 
ment of Lord Ilanelagh, the post of pay- 
master-general was divided, and Howe was 
appointed paymaster of the guards and gar- 
risons at liome (4 Jan, 1702-3), On 16 May 
1708 he became joint clerk to the privy 
council of Great Britain. After Anne’s death 
his places were taken from him, and his name 
was left out of the list of privy councillors. 
He then retired to Stowell House in Glouces- 
tershire, an estate which he had purchased, 
and died there in June 1722, being buried in 
the chancel of the church on 14 June. His 
wife was Mary, daughter and coheiress' of 
Humphry Baskerville of Poentryllos in Here- 
fordshire, and widow of Sir Edward Morgan 
of Llanternam, Monmouthshire. His son 
and heir, John llowe, was the first Lord 
Ohedworth. An iiccount of Stowell House 
apd Parle is printed in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Bristol and Gloucester Archseological 
Society,’ ii. 47 -52. Howe was possessed of 
some wit and of vigorous speech, but he 
lacked judgment. Tliere are verses by him 
in Nichols’s ^Collection of Poetry,’ i', 194, 
210-12, and he is said to have written a 
* Panegvnf! on King William.’ An anecdote 
by Sir Thomas Ijytteltoii in illustration of 
his speaking talents is in the HlentlemaiTs 
Magazine,’ xix. 364-6, and he is introduced 
into Swift’s ballad ^ On the Game of Traffic.’ 
A satirical speech of Monsieur Jaccou (i.e. 
Jack How), purporting to be ^made at the 
general quarter sessions for the county of 
G — r,’ and ridiculing his vanity, and French 


leanings, was printed (Brit. Mas.) Macaulay 
speaks of him as tall, thin, and haggard in look. 

[Henry Sidney’s Diary of Charles II, i. 100- 
I 122 ; De la Prynne’s Diary (Surtees Soc,),pp, 242, 
243; Eudder s(Tioucestershire,p. 708; Thoroton’s 
Nottinghamshire, i. 205 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. 
Brydges, viii. 140-1 ; Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed. 

Lut- 

611, 

t>14, U4:i, IV. £|4JU, <6100 , J^UX'UOl » OwH 

Time, Oxford ed. v. 47-8, 49, 55, 62 ; Nichols’s 
Poets, viii. 284-5 ; Gloucestershire Notes and 
Queries, i. 241-2.] W. P. C. 

HOWE, JOSEPH (1804-1873), colonial 
statesman, born on IS Bee. 1804 in a cottage 
on the bank of the N orth-west Arm at Halifax 
-in Nova Scotia, was the son of John Howe 
(1752-1853), who was for many years king’s 
printer there and postmaster^general of the 
lower provinces. His mother, the daughter 
of Caj)tain Edes, was his father’s second wife. 
Josepl I received no regular education. When 
fourteen he was apprenticed as a compositor 
in the ^ Gazette ’ office at Halifax. He 
devoted many odd hours to reading, and 
during his apprenticeship published a poem 
called ^ Melville Island,’ descriptive of a 
small island at the head of the North-west 
Arm. In 1827, in partnership with .Tames 
Spike, he purchased the ‘Halifax Weekly 
Chronicle,’ and changed its name to the 
‘Acadian.’ He became himself its non-poli- 
tical editor. Before the year was out, how- 
ever, he sold his half-share to his partner, and 
himself bought for 1,050/. in 1828, from a 
journalist named Young, a paper, founded 
three years previously, called the ‘ Nova Sco- 
tian.’ PVom the outset the ‘ Nova Scotian,’ 
under his direction as its sole editor and pro- 
prietor, succeeded beyond all expectation. In 
it he published two series of papers by him- 
self, tl\e first called ‘ Western and Eastern 
Rambles ’ through all parts of the British 
North American possessions, and the second 
entitled ‘ The Club,’ a sort of transatlantic 
‘ Noctes Ambrosianae.’ Howe also reported 
with his own hand the debates in the As- 
sembly and the trials in the courts of law. 
Among his collaborateurs was Thomas Chand- 
ter Ilaliburton [q, v.], better known as ‘ Sam 
Slick,’ for whom, at a heavy loss to himself, 
he published the now standard ‘ History of 
Nova Scotia.’ In 1829 Howe became an! 
ardent free-trader, and in 1830 commenced 
in his journal a series of remarkable papers 
1 ‘ Legislative Reviews.’ On 1 1 Jan, 

183L he opened, with an inaugural address, 
a mechanics’ institute in Halifax. In 1836 
his strenuous opposition to the local goveriiT 
ment led to an action for libel (The King 
V, Joseph Howe). He conducted his own 
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defence, and spoke for six hours and a half 
with an eloquence which at once esta- 
blished his reputation as an orator. He ob- 
tained a verdict of not guilty, and was con- 
ducted home in triumph. This case established 
upon sure foundations freedom of the press in 
the colony. In November 1836 Howe was 
elected, by a majority of more than one thou- 
sand, member for the county of Halifax in the 
local parliament. On 4 Feb. 1837 he made 
his maiden speech. On the 11th of that 
month he inaugurated his agitation for se- 
curing to Nova Scotia responsible govern- 
ment by laying twelve resolutions before the 
lower house, and about the same time began 
his advocacy of the right of the cities of tlie 
British colonies generally to municipal privi- 
leges. From April to November 1838, in 
company with '^sSam Slick, ^ he was in Europe 
on a first visit, ai^ travelled through various 
parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and the 
continent of Europe. The Tyrian brig in 
which he sailed out Avas overtaken by the 
Sirius, which was concluding its trial trip as 
the first steamship to carry mails across the 
Atlantic. Howe interested himself in the 
matter, and drew up the letter addressed 
(24 Aug. 1838) to Lord Glenelg, then colonial 
secretary, Avhich led to the contract for the 
carriage of mails between Samuel Cunard 
[q. V.] and the English government. On his 
return home he published an account of his 
journey under the title of ^ The Nova Scotian 
in England.^ 

During Howe's absence in Europe the Earl 
of Durham had come and gone as governor- 
general of British North America. Lord 
Durliam’s ^Report in favour of Responsible 
Government in the Five Provinces ’ (dated 
February 1839) led to the realisation of 
Howe’s desire for independent government. 
In 1840 Howe was appointed a member of 
the executive council and showed great skill 
as an administrator. In the late autumn of 
that year he was elected speaker of the House 
of Assembly. During four years he served 
as provincial secretary under Sir John Har- 
vey, He was in England from NoA^eniber 
1860 to April 1861 as a delegate from. Nova 
Scotia, and on three occasions afterwards 
acted in the mother-country as agent for the 
lower provinces; his essay on the organisation 
of the einpire appeared in 1866. In 1870 he 
was appointed secretary of state for those pro- 
vinces in the Dominion of Canada ; and , on the 
resignation in May 1873 of General Sir Hast- 
ings Doyle, he was nominated governor of 
Nova Scotia. He had hardly been installed in 
oflS.ce when he died suddenly at Halifax on 
1 June 1878. 

In 1828 Howe married Catharine Susan 


Ann, the only daughter of Captain John 
MacNab, by whom he had ten children. 

[Personal recollections ; The Speeches and 
Public Letters of the Hon. Joseph JIoAve, com- 
piled by William Annaivd in 2 vols. i\np. 8vo, 
1858; Men of the Time, 8th ed. 510; Atlio- 
nmiim, 7 June 1873.] C. K. 

HOWE, JOSIAS (16n .P-^1701), divine, 
horn about 1611, was the son of Tliomas 
Ilowe, rector of Grendon-Underwood, Buck- 
inghamshire. Howe told Aubrey that Shake- 
speare took his idea of Dogberry from a con- 
stable of Gre.idon (Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 
24489, 260). Ho was elected scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, on 12 June 1632, 
and graduated B.A. on 18 June 1634, M.A. 
in 1638 (Wood, Fasti 0.ron, ed. Bliss, ii. 96- 
97). On 26 May 1637 he was chosen follow 
of his college. A sermon which lie de- 
livered before the king at Christ Church ou 
Psalm iv. 7 was, it is said,. ordered by Cliarles 
to be printed about .1644 in red at Liclifield’s 
press at Oxford. Only thirty copies are sup- 
posed to have been printed, x)robably without 
a title-page. If earue, who purchased a copy 
at the sale of T)r. Chari ett’s library on 14 Jan. 
1723, has given an interesting account of 
it in his edition of .Robert, of Gloucester’s 
‘ ClirQuiclo ’ (ii. 669). Howe’s preaching be- 
fore the court at Oxford Avas much admired, 
and on 10 July 16*16 he was created B.D. 
lloAve Avas removed from his fcllowshii) by 
the j)arli anientary visitors in 1648 for ^ non- 
appearance’ (Register^ Camd. Soc., ja. 662), 
but was restored in 1660, and died in college 
on 28 Aug. 1701, He lias commendatory 
verses before the ^Works’ of Thomas Ran- 
dolph, 1638, and before the ‘ Comedies, 
Tragicomedies, and other Poems ’ of Wm. 
Cartwright (London, 1651). 

[Authorities in the text.] G. G. 

HOWE, MICHAEL (1787-1818), bush- 
ranger in Tasmania, was born at Pontefract 
in 1787. After serving for some time on 
board a merchantman, and incurring an evil 
reputation at home as a poacher, he entered 
on board a king’s ship. Deserting from her 
he was tried at York in 1811 for highway 
robbery, and was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. On his arrival in Van Die- 
men’s Land he wa s assigned to a settler, from 
whom he ran away into the bush, and be- 
came the leader of a large band of ruffians. 
For six years he led this wild life, the terror 
of all decent people. IVice he surrendered 
on proclamations of pardon, but on each oc- 
casion was suflfered to escape and return to the 
bush. Once he was apprehended, and under 
the guard of two men was marched towards 
the town, but killing both his guards escaped 
again. At last a reward of one hundred 
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guineas was placed on his head, with a free entituled ^^The Universality of Gods free 
pardon and passage to England if required. Grace in Christ to Mankind,’^ ’ 4to [London], 
Howe’s position became desperate ; he had 1648. 2, ‘ The Pagan Preacher silenced 5 or^ 


quarrelled with his associates ; he attempted 
to free himself, by another murder, from the 

nn/hiv#^ rnri *oirl>n Tn;irl liviarl wif.li liitn She fled 


on 
him, 

him prisoner 
he was k”’ 
a musket 

into Hobart Town. In his knapsack was 
found a jrocket-book, in whicii he had written 
witli _kaiigaroo’s blood notices of miserable 
dreams, and a list of seeds, vegetables, &c., 
showing — it Avas thought — an intention to 
settle somewhere if he made good his escape. 
[Quiirtcrly Ecview, xxiii. 73, an article based 

^ 1 'IT xi. . 1 ^ . 1 i f* j T v-fc ^ 


an Answer to a Treatise of Mr. John Good- 
win entituled The Pagans Debt & Dowry ” 
. . . With a Verdict on the Case depending 
between Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Howe by the 


G. G. 


^HOWE, IlIOHARD, EiiKL TIown (i726- 
1799), admiral of the fleet, born in London 
oh 8 March 1725-6, was second son of 
Emmanuel Scrope Howe, second viscount 
Howe in the peerage of Irehfrid, and of Mary 
Sophia Charlotte, daughter of the Baroness 

TT ; _ XV T , n 
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on Michael Howe, tlie last and worst of the Bush- Kielmansegge, afterwards Countess of Dar- 
rangors of Van Diemen’s Land. Narrative of the lincrton. Sornrin UnwA tiVcf 


rangers of Van Diemen’s Land. Narrative of the 
Chief Atrocities committed by this great Mur- 
derer and his x\ssociates during a period of six 
years. Erom Authentic sources of Information, 
Hobart Town, 12ino, 1818. It is said by the 
Quarterly Iteview to ho ' the first child of the 
press of a state only fifteen years old ; ' Bonwick’s 
The Bushrangers, illustrating the Early Days of 
Van Diemen’s Land (1856), p. 47. The same 
aiithor’s Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van 
Diemen’s Land (1873), though a work of fiction, 
professes to I)e ‘a narrative of facts as to the 
leading incidents of the bushranger’s career.’] 

J. K. L. 

HOWE, OBADIAH (1616 ?-] 683), di- 
vine, born ill Leicestershire about 1616, was 

■^T7*n* -r-r^ . ^ ' 


lington. Scrope Howe, first viscount Howe 
[q. V.], was his grandfather. In 1732 his 
rather was appointed governor of Barbadoes, 
where he died in March 1736. It is stated by 
Mason that Richard Howe was sent, for the 
time, to scliool at Westminster. According 
to the Westminster school-lists, a boy of the 
name of How or Howe was there from 1731 
to 1736, hut no Christian name is given, and 
the identification is doubtful (information 
from Mr. H. P. Russell Barker). It is believed 
that he went to Eton in or about 1786. On 
16 .Tuly 1739 he was entered on board the 
Pearl, then commanded by the Hon. Edward 
Legge [q. v.], but probably remained at Eton 

■Kr.-.. Ax ...... r\ -Y t .. .. 
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the son of AVilluim IIoAve, incumbent of for another year. On 3 July 1740 he loined 
fattershall, Lincolnshire fCox. Mmmn. t J / ne joineci 


Tattershall, Lincolnshire (Cox, Mai/na Jiri 
tannia, ‘ Lincolnshire,’ p. ILU). In 1632 he 
became a member of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and graduated B.A. on 23 Oct. 1636 (Wood 
Fmti Oxoti. ed. Bliss, i. 478), M. A. on 26 May 
1638 (f6. i. 501 ). At t-lie time of the battle 


the bevern, to which Legge was moved, and 
accompanied Anson as he sailed frdm St. 
Helens on his voyage round the world [see 
Aifsoi?^, Geokob, Loud], The Severn, however, 
got a vety short way beyond Cape Horn, being 
driven back in a violent storm : and, after re- 

llt'.'f’.Tn O’ n 1*. 1-? 1 r\ /I 1 J T f 
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mcolnshiic, and is siud to have eutertamod land, where she paid off 24 June 174*^ sfr 


- r y mu 

day helorethe fight (THOMrsoN, Ilist. of Bos- 
ton, ed. 1 866, pp. 171-2 ). He Avas afterwards 
;ncar of Horncastle and rector of Gedney 
Lincolnshire. At the Restoration ho again 
changed sides, and managed to obtain the 
vicarage of Boston (1660). OnOJuly 1674he 
^cu mulated his degrees in divinity at Oxford 

lie died on 

27 Feb. 1682 


some stress on the severity of this initiation 
01 young lIoAve to the naval service ; but it 
appears that for him the hardships were re- 
duced to the minimum, if wo may accept the 
stotement of a hostile witness many years 
afterwards, to the effect that during the voyage 
he messed with the captain, and lived in the 

CfiptUin S cabin ( Av* -n * . -7 t 
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ington was mortally wounded. On 1 0 March. 
Howe was moved by Knowles into his own 
ship, the Suffolk. On 10 July he was sent 
to the Eltham as an acting lieutenant ; but 
on 8 Oct. again joined the Suffolk as mid- 
shipman. lie passed his examination at An- 
tigua on 24 May 1744, and on his certificate 
it is stated that ^ he hath gone to sea upwards 
of eight years,’ four of them in the Thames 
merchant ship, William Marchant, master. 
He may possibly have accompanied his father 
to the West Indies in 1732, and have had 
his name entered on the books of the ship in 
which they took their passage, but it is quite 
certain that he had no such service as was 
implied. The day after passing he was pro- 
moted by Knowles to be lieutenant of the 
Comet fireship, which came home, and was 
paid off in Augtfst 1745. Howe’s commission 
as lieutenant wa^ confirmed on the 8th ; on 
the 12th he was appointed to the Royal 
George ; and on 5 Ts^ov. was xu'omoted to com- 
mand the Baltimore sloop emifioyed in the 
North Sea and on the coast of Scotland. On 
1 May 1746, the Baltimore, ill company with 
the 2()-gun frigate Greyhound and the Terror 
sloop, fell in, on the west coast of Scotland, 
witli two large French privateers, frigates of 
32 and 34 guns. A brisk action ensued, but 
the English ships were overmatched and were 
beaten oil, the Baltimore being very roughly 
handled, and Howe himself severely wounded. 

lie had before this, 10 April 1746, been 
posted to the Triton, which lie joined on his 
rectum to Portsmouth, In the following year 
he convoyed the trade to Lisbon, where he 
exchanged into the liipon, bound for the 
Guinea coast, whence he crossed to Barba- 
does and joined Knowles at Jamaica a few 
days after the action off Havana. On 29 Oct. 
1748 he was ajipointed by Knowles as his 
flag-captain in the Cornwall, which, on the 
conclusion of the ^leace, he brought to Eng- 
land. In March 1750-1 he was appointed 
to the Glory of 44 guns, and again sent to the 
Guinea coast, where he found a very angry 
feeling existing between the English and 
Dutch settlements: the Dutch negroes, it 
was said, had attacked the English, and on 
both sides several prisoners had been made. 
Howe — not, it would apjiear, without a dis- 
play of force — ^induced the Dutch governor- 
general to conclude an agreement for the 
mutual restoration of the slaves, and the re- 
ference to Europe of the matters in dispute, 
lie then, as before, crossed to Barbadoes and 
Jamaica, and arrived at Spithead on 22 April 
1762. On 3 June he commissioned the Dol- 
phin frigate, and for the next two years was 
employed in the Mediterranean, and more 
especially on the Barbary coast. On her re- 


turn to England in August 1754 he resigned 
the command, and in the following January 
was appointed to the Dunkirk of 60 guns, one 
of the ships which sailed for North America 
with Boscawen in April [see Boscawen, 
Edwaki)]. On 7 June they iVll in with, the 
French ileet oft* the mouth uf the 8t. .Law- 
rence, but the fog obscured it. The next 
morning three ships ivero still in sight, six or 
seven miles to leew'-ard ; the Dunldrk liap- 
pened to be the nearest to them, and about 
noon came up with the stenimost of them, 
the Aleide of 64 guns. Her captain, the 
Chevalier Ilocquart, refused Howie’s request 
to shorten sail and wait for the admiral, and 
on a signal from the flagship, the Dunkirk 
opened Are. The Aleide was caught almost 
quite unprepared, and was sjieedily ovor- 
Xiowered. The Torbay fort nnately joined the 
Dunkirk in time to save Hoequart’s credit 
and put an end to useless slaughter. One of 
the other French ships was also taken. The 
story goes that tliere were several ladies on 
the Alcide’s deck wdien the Dunkirk hailed 
her; that on IToequart/s refusal to close the 
admiral. Howe warru'd him that he was going 
to fire, but granted a. sliort delay in order 
that, their safety might ))e 'pi*ovided for, and 
that rioequart utilised this delay to make 
wliat preparation was tlien possible. Some 
])rel iminary conversation cert ainly took place, 
but the details of it, lieyond the formal de- 
mand to wait on the. admiral, have been very 
differently and loosely rexiorted. The inci- 
dent derives some importance from the fact 
of its being ^ the first gun ’ which, according 
to th(^ Duke do Mirexioix, would be considered 
equivalent to a declaration of war, and which, 
in point of fact, did ])roclaim the actual begin- 
ning. The date is here given from the Dun- 
kirk’s log. 

During the summer of 1756 Ilo^ve, still in 
the Dunkirk, commanded a squadron of small 
vessels apx>ointed for the defence of the Chan- 
nel Islands, which the French were prexiaring 
to attack. They had already occupied the 
island of Chaussey, but on Howe’s arrival 
agreed to withdraw to the mainland, and 
their forces were sent back to Brest. Howe 
I was thus able to distribute his squadron, and, 
I while keeping an eflecl ive watch on the is- 
lands, to cruise against the enemy’s privateers 
andcommerce in the entrance to the Channel 
till the end of the year, when ho returned to 
Plymouth to refit. D uring the sxiring of 1 7 57 
he was again cruising in the Channel ; in May 
he was elected member of parliament for 
Dartmouth, which he represented in succes- 
sive parliaments till 1782, when he was called 
to the ux>per house ; and on 2 July he turned 
over, with his whole ship’s company, to the 
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Magnanime ot 74 guns, which had been cap- 
tured from the French in 1748, and was, at 
this time, by far the finest vessel of her class 
in the English navy. In her he took part in 
the abortive expedition against Rochefort 
[see Hawke, Edward, Lord], and being ap- 
pointed to lead in against the battery on the 
island of Aix, reduced it almost unaided. 
The soldier officers decided to attempt nothing 
further, and the fleet returned to England. 

In 1758 minor expeditions against the 
French coast were resolved on, and the com- 
mand of the covering squadron was given to 
Howe, much to tlie annoyance of Hawke. 
Ilis complaint, however, was against the ad- 
miralty, not against Howe, with whom he 
seems to liave continued on friendly terms. 
The Magnanime being considered too large 
for the particular service, Howe moved into 
the 64-gun ship Essex, on board which he 
Iioisted a distinguishing pennant, having 
under his orders, what with 60-gun ships, 
frigates and sloops, store-ships and trans- 
ports, a fleet of upwards of 150 sail. It was 
resolved in the first instance to attack St. 
Malo, and the expedition, consisting of some 
16,000 men of all arms, under the command 
of the Duke of Marlborough and Lord George 
Sackviile [see Germain, George, Viscount 
Saokvillb], was put on shore in Cancale 
Bay on 5~6 June, but after burning the ships 
in the harbour and on the stocks, re-embarked 
on the 11th. From St. Malo the expedition 
moved backwards along the coast into Caen 
Bay. The weather prevented an immediate 
landing, and the general jiroposed to attempt 
Cherbourg. There also the weather was 
bad, and Marlborough impatiently requested 
Howe to return to St, Helens, where, accord- 
ingly, the squadron and its convoy anchored 
on 1 July. Howe is said to have been dis- 
gusted with the costly farce, and to have 
conceived a most unfavourable opinion of the 
generals, especially of Sackviile, which he 
took no pains to conceal. According to Wal- 
pole, ‘ they agreed so ill, that one day Lord 
George, putting several questions to Howe 
and receiving no answer, said, Mr. Howe, 
don’t you hear me ? I have asked you seve- 
ral questions.” Howe replied, I don’t love 
questions ” ’ {Memoirs oftheReign ofGeorgell^ 
iii. 125 «..) After the two generals were put 
on shore, the command of the troops was en- 
trusted to Lieutenant-general l^ligh [see 
Bligh, Edavard]. Prince Edward, second 
son of Frederick, prince of Wales, who now 
entered the naAy, was sent on hoard the 
Essex under Howe’s care, and, indeed, at 
Howe’s charge, ‘Ho came,’ Hoaa^g wrote 
many years afterwards in a private letter, 

‘ not only without bed and linen almost of 


every kind, but I paid also for his uniform 
clothes, which I provided for him, with all 
other necessaries, at Portsmouth ’ (Barrow^ 
' p. 58). The expedition sailed on 1 Aug. ; on 
the 6th it was before Cherbourg, and the 
bombs began to play on the town; the next 
day the troops were landed some little dis- 
tance to the west, and the place was occu- 
pied without opposition. Howe then brought 
the fleet into the roadstead, and co-operated 
with Bligh in burning the ships, overturning' 
the piers, demolishing the forts and maga- 
zines, and destroying the ordnance and aiA- 
munition. For near fifty years no further 
attempt was made to convert Cherbourg into 
a naval port. It was then resolved to attack 
St. Malo, and after some delay caused by 
boisterous weather, the fleet anchored in St, 
Lunaire Bay on 3 Sept ; tlift next day the 
troops were landed. The wgather then set in 
stormy, and Howe moved the fleet into the 
bay of St. Cas, where it was sheltered from, 
the Avesterly gale. But on shore the council 
of war resolved that nothing could be done, 
excei)t get back to the ships as quickly as 
possible. The country was meantime roused, 
the local militia and armed peasants as- 
sembled, together with six thousand regular 
soldiers. These harassed the English on the 
march, and fell on the rearguard as they at- 
tempted to embark. The loss was great, and 
as, under the heavy fire from the French 
field-pieces, the boats hesitated to approach 
the shore, it would have been greater, but 
for the personal efforts of Howe, who was 
everywhere ])resent encouraging his men. 
There was no doubt gross mismanagement, 
hut amid much I’ecrimination, Howe, whose 
conduct was highly commended, even by 
the land officers, was held guiltless {Hist. 
MSS, Comm. 9th Rep, pt. iii. p, 73) ; but it 
is imtrufe that ‘the slaughter among the sea- 
men was A^ery great.’ The Essex had one man 
killed and one wounded ; in the whole squa- 
dron the loss was nine killed and twenty 
wounded (Howe to Clevland, 12 Sept.) 

By the death of his elder brother, killed at 
Ticonderoga on 6 July 1768, Howe succeeded 
to the title as fourth viscount, and to the 
family estates ; he had till then been mainly 
dependent on his pay. In 1769 he took part, 
in the Magnanime, in the blockade of Brest 
under Hawke, In the brilliant swoop on 
the French fleet as it attempted to shelter 
itself in Quiberon Bay on 20 Nov., the Mag- 
rianime Avas the leading ship, and after a 
sharp engagement with the Formidable, whose 
fire she silenced, attacked the Th4s6e, which 
AATas sunk, though whether from the Magna- 
nime’s fire, or swamped through her lower 
deck ports, is doubtnil. During 1760 and 
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1761 Howe continued in the Magnanime at- was landed for the capture of Philadelphia, 
tached to the grand fleet in the Bay of Bis- It was afterwards occupied, during October 
cay, and for some time as commodore in and November, in clearing the passage up 
Basque roads. In 1762, on Prince Edward, j the Delaware, which the Americans had ob- 
then Duke of York and rear-admiral, hoist- j striicted by so-called ^ chevaux de frise,' 
ing his flag on board the Princess Amelia, ' frames of solid timber bristling with iron 
Howe, at his special request, was appointed I spikes, devised, it was said, by Franklin, 
his .flag-captain (22 June). The Princess ' These, flanked by heavy batteries on shore, 
Amelia was paid off at the peace, and Howe i proved formidable obstacles, and the work 
accepted a seat at the admiralty under Lord I of removing them was one of both difficulty 
Sandwich, and afterwards under Lord Eg- and danger (Bbatsoi^, v. 126, 261-73). The 
mont, until August 1766, when he was ap- water-way once opened, the store-ships and 
pointed treasurer of the navy, an office then transports moved up to Philadelphia, and 
held to he extremely lucrative, from the lay alongside the quays till the evacuation 
large sums of money passing through liis of the city in the following June, llowe, 
hands, and of which he had the use, some- with several of the men-ol-war, also re- 
times for several years {Parliame77tary Pa- mained at Philadelphia till, on news of the 
perSy 1731-1800, vol. x. Foiu'th Ileport of i probability of w^ar with France, he ordered 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire into * the ships to collect off* the mouth of the 
fees ... at Public Offices). The practice was i Delaware ; and, alter transporting the troops 
sanctioned by cifttom, but it is implied that i across the river, he, with the shipping, re- 
Ilowe considered it irregular, and refused to ! turned to Sandy Hook, whore he learned that 

f irofit by it, and that ^ the balance was regu- the Toulon fleet had sailed under the com- 
arly brought up^ (Barkow, p. 77). He re- mand of M. d’Estaing, and tliat Vice-admi- 
signed the office on his promotion to the rank ral John Byron f q. v.J was on his way to join 
of rear'-admiral, on 18 Oct. 1770, and in the him with a strong reinforcemtmt. On 6 J uly 
following month, consequent on the dispute j he had intelligence of tlio French fleet on the 
with Spain concerning the Falkland Islands coast of Virginia ; on the llili it came in sight 
[see Farmer, George], was appointed com- and took up a position about four miles olT. 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. The Howe had meantime been busy stationing 
appointment was, however, annulled on the his small force to the best ad vantage. He 
Spanish quarrel being peacefully settled. in person examined the sound ings and studied 
On 7 Dec^ 1776 Howe was promoted to be the set of the currents at different times of 
vice-admiral; in the following February he the tide. A line of seven ships was anchored, 
was a})pointed commander-in-chief in North with springs on their cables, across the chan- 
Amorica, and received a commission, jointly nel, and was supported at the soxithern end by 
with his younger brother, General Sir Wil- | a battery on the island, and at the northern 
liam llowe, who was already tliere in com- by three smaller ships commanding the bar. 
mand of the army, ‘ to treat with the revolted The rest of his force formed a reserve. D’Es- 
Americans, and to take measures for the taing’sforcewas vastly superior, not so much 
restoration of peace with the colonies.’ Al- in the number as in the size of his sliips ; hut 
ready, in 1774, Howe had made the ac- the English position was strong, and d’Es- 
quaintance of Franklin, then residing in taing was easily persuaded that there was 
London, and had often conversed with him not sufficient depth of water for liis large 
on the colonists’ grievances. It was there- ships. After lying off Shrewsbury inlet for 
fore supposed that he was peculiarly fit to eleven days he weighed anchor on 22 July 
bear a conciliatory message. But he did not and came off the entrance of the channel, 
arrive in America till after the declaration but alter some hours of apparent indecision, 
of independence on 4 July 1776, from which stood away to the southward. His depar- 
congress would not go back and which he ture was just in time to allow a safe en- 
could not accept. Official negotiation was trance to the scattered reinforcement which 
cons^nently impossible, while both Franklin came to Howe within the next few days, 
and Washington refused private discussion. So strengtliened, Howe put to sea, hoping to 
It only remained to prosecute the war ; but defend Khode Island. He was off tlie en- 
as the colonists had no fleet, the work of the trance to the harbour on 9 Aug., but D’Es- 
"navy was limited to supporting and co- taing had occupied it two clays before, and 
operating with the army in the reduction of on the 10th came out with his whole fleet as 
Long Island and of New York in August though to give battle, which Howe, with a 
and September 1776 ; and again, in the sum- very inferior force, was unwilling to accept, 
mer of 1777, in the expedition up Chesapeake The fleets remained in presence of each other 
Bay to the Head of Elk, where the army till the evening of the lllli, when they were 
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blown asunder in a violent gale. The French 
were completely dispersed and many of their 
ships wholly or partially dismasted, in which 
state some of them, and especially d’Estaing^s 
flagship, the Languedoc of 80 guns, were 
very roughly handled by English 60-gun 
ships, By the 20th d’Estaing had gathered 
together his shattered fleet, but, after ap- 
pearing again off Rhode Island, went to Bos- 
ton to refit. Thitlier Howe followed him, 
after hastily refitting at Sandy Hook ; but, 
finding the French ships dismantled, and 
evidently without any immediate thought of 
going to sea, he went back to Sandy Hook. 
Availing himself of the admiralty’s permis- 
sion to resign the command, he turned the 
squadron over to Rear-admiral Gam bier, to 
await Byron’s arrival, and sailed for England 
on 25 Sept. He had asked to be relieved as 
early as 23 Nov. 1777, and the admiralty had 
sent liim the required permission on 24 Feb., 
at the same time expressing a }ioj)e in com- 
plimentary terms * that he would find no oc- 
casion to avail lumseif of it.’ He arrived at 
Portsmouth on 26 Oct. J778, and struck his 
flag on the 30th. 

His discontent seems to have been largely 
due to the appointment of a new commis- 
sion to negotiate with the colonists ; the two 
Howes were, indeed, named as members of 
it, but junior to the Earl of Carlisle [see 
Howaki), Frederick, fifth Earl oe Car- 
lisle], with whom they declined to act (cf. 
Barrow, p. 103). He knew, too, that the war 
had been mismanaged by the interference of 
an incompetent minister; that the navy had 
been starved; and he believed that he was to 
be made the ministerial scapegoat. His pro- 
motion to be Adce-adniiral of the red had, he 
moreover considered, been unduly delayed. 
His suspicions of the bad faith of the ministry 
were soon confirmed at home. His conduct, 
he said in the House of Commons on 8 March 
1779, had been arraigned in pamxjhlets and 
newsj)apers, written, in many instances, by 
persons in the confidence of ministers. He 
challenged the most searching inquiry into 
his conduct ; he said that he had been de- 
ceived intOrhis command; that, tired and 
disgusted, he would have returned as soon 
as he obtained leave, but he could not think 
of doing so wliile a superior enemy remained 
in the American seas ; and that he seized the 
first opportunity after Byron’s arrival had 
given a decided superiority to British arms. 
He finally declined ‘ any future service so 
long as the present ministers remained in 
office.’ For the next three years, though 
attending occasionally in the Ilouse of 
Commons, he resided principally at Porter’s 
Lodge, a country seat near St. Albans, which 


he had purchased after the cpnclusioh of the 
seven years' war. , 

The change of ministry in the spring* ot 
1782 called him again into active service. 

I On 2 April he was appointed commander- 
; in-chief in the Channel ; on the 8th was 
I promoted to be admiral of the blue ; and on 
the 20th Avas created a peer of Great Britain 
by his former title in the peerage of Ireland, 
Viscount Howe of Langar in Nottingham- 
shire. It was also on the 20th that he 
hoisted his flag on board the Victory at Spit- 
head, and, being x)resently joined by Barring-^ 
ton [see Barrinoton, Samuel], he proceeded 
to the North Sea, where for some weeks he 
was employed in keeping watch over the 
Dutch in the Texel. In June he was re- 
called to the Channel by the news of the 
allied French and Spanish ^eet, numbering 
forty sail of the line, having come north from 
Cadiz, and having on the^* way captured a 
great part of the trade for Newfoundland. A 
rich convoy was expected from Jamaica, and 
it became Howe’s duty, with only twenty- 
two ships, to clear the way for this and to 
keep the Channel open. The real object of 
the allies was, no doubt, to prevent the relief 
of Gibraltar. But the jealousies between the 
admirals led, towards the end of July, to the 
retirement of their powerful fleet to Cadiz. 

On 15 Aug. Howe anchored at Spithead, 
Avhen the fleet was ordered to refit with all 
possible haste. While refitting, the loss of 
the Royal George occurred [see Durham, Sir 
Philip C.H.C. ; KBMrEiHH3LT, Richard] on 
29 Aug. On 11 Sept, the fleet sailed for Gi- 
braltar ; it consisted of thirty-four ships of the 
line, besides frigates and smaller vessels ; and, 
what with transports, store-ships, and pri- 
vate traders, numbered altogether 183 sail. 
The passage was tedious ; it was not till 
8 Oct, that the fleet was off Cape St. Vincent, 
and the next day Howe learned that the 
allied fleet of some fifty ships of the line was 
at anchor off Algeciras. By noon of the 11th 
the relioAung fleet was in the Straits, the 
transports and store-ships leading, the ships 
of war following in three divisions, ready to 
draw into line of battle, Cordova, in com- 
mand of the allied fleet, made no attempt to 
interru})t them ; but only four of the store- 
ships got to anchor off Gibraltar; the others, 
careless of orders and the force of the current, 
were carried to the eastward into the Medi- 
terranean. Howe followed them; but to 
bring them back was a work of difficulty,’^ 
which the enemy might have rendered im- 
possible. Howe had only thirty- three ships 
ot the line; Cordova had forty-six, and, had 
he brought the English to action, must have 
prevented the relief of the fortress. On the 
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ISth he got under way: hut, refusing to 
engage and neglecting to maintain his posi- 
tion between the' English fleet and the liock, 
he allowed Howe to get to the westward of 
him, so t|mt when, on the 16th, the wind 
came round to the east, the convoy was able 
to slip in at pleasure, while the ships of war, 
lying to the east of the bay, guarded against 
any interruption. By the 19th the stores 
and troops had been landed ; when Cordova 
appeared at the eastern entrance oi’ the 
Straits, Howe was at liberty to take sea- 
room to the westward, and, by liuggiiig tlio 
African shore, let the empty trans])ortfe gt^t 
-clear away. On the next morning. 20 Oct., 
the wind was norllierly, both fleets in line 
of battle, the allies some live lea^'iies to wind- 
ward : they had the advaiil age of both numbers 
and position; end with the xkfrican shore at 
no great dist ance to leeward, the English could 
not have avoided action if it liad b('en reso- 
lute ‘lyolfcred. But though by suiuset ( \mlova’s 
fleet approached ’•he English, he would not 
attempt a sustained attack. A distant firo 
was(*ontinuod in a desultory manner for about 
four houns, when the combat ants sejairated, 
and the next day the allies passed out of sight 
on their way to Cadiz, leaving Howe free to 
pursue his homeward voyage, tie aneliortHi at 
St Helens on 14 Nov. This relief of Cibraltar, 
ill presence of a fleet enormously superior in 
numbers, called forth general commendation. 
The king of Prussia wrote in Ills own hand 
expressing his admiration, and Froiichmcni 
and Spaniards acknowledged that they had 
been outwitted. Few were awarr^ of the 
real weakness of the Spanish fleid, which 
had forced on Cordova a timid jiolicy; and, 
though the French otFicers complained bit- 
terly of the inelllcieiicy of their allies, their 
reports were not made public (cf. CunvALinu, 
i. 184) ; but Chevalier, though well ac- 
quainted with them, still considers the ojiera- 
tioii as one of the finest in the whole war, and 
as worthy of praise as a victory (^7y. p. 658). 
It was, beyond question, a very brilliant 
achievement ; but we now understand the 
Spanish share in it. Against a French fleet 
of equal numbers, commanded by a Snffren 
or a Giiicheu, Howe’s task would have been 
incomparably more diffi cult. As it was, Lord 
Hervey,tbe captain of tlie Raisonnable, being, 
it is said, in a bad humour at having been 
sent out of England just at that time, pub- 
lished a letter reflecting on Howe’»s conduct 
on 20 Oct. ^ If we had been led,’ he wrote, 

^ with the same spii'it with wliich we should 
have followed, it would have been a glorious 
day "for England.' On this, Ilowe sent him 
a challenge ; but the duel did not take place, 
for, though the parties met, Hervey made a 
von. xxvm. 


i full retractation on the ground (Babkow, 
p.421). 

Ill January 1786 Ilowe was appointed 
first lord of the admiralty, and, thougli in 
April he ga^e place to Kepjiol, he was rein- 
stated in the olliee in Hecember, and held it 
till .Tulv 1788, when he was succeinied by 
the blarl i)f (diatham. The ])eriod of his 
administration was not a time of organising 
fillets, but of reducing establisliments. The 
navy was on a war footing, and tlie reduction 
<*ould not bo uccomplisiied ^Yilbout injury to 
private interests or <hsap])ointment to per- 
sonal evpeetatioiis. Howe was bitterly at- 
tacked ill parliamimt and in print. In one 
pamphlet, more than usually spiteful, lie was 
described as ^ a man inii\ ersall y acknowdedgod 
to be unfeeling in his nature, ungrtieious in 
his manner, and who, upon all occasions, 
discovers a Avonderiul attachment to t be dic- 
tates of lus own pemersi', iinpimetrable dis- 
position ’ (A/i Af/dn^sts to thv liujht Honour- 
able the First Lord Commissamer of the Ad- 
miralty upon the risible deereasiny Spirit^ 
i^plendour^ and l)i^( ipline of the Arn’y, by an 
(Mlieer, 1787). reforms in dockyard 

administration and the tocliiucal iiiqirove- 
ineiits which How^e introduced (cf. J bmiiU' if, 
Me^noirs of the Itoyal ISaey, p]). 178-87) 
brought new enemies into llu^ lield (of. A?i 
Addres’rS' to the lliyht Honourable the First 
Lord (h)n}ni^'do}ier of the Admiralty upon the 
petmif iou^i Mode of Vopperiny I he Bottoms of 
Kimf^ Bhip'^ cn time of Peace, I78()). Jlowe 
felt that he was not fairly supported by Lhtt, 

I and obtained permission to resign (Babko w, 
j x>p- 191-2). As an acini owk'dgmoiit of his 
siTviees, he was created Earl Howe and 
Baron Howe of Lang ar, with a remainder of 
the barony to bis eldest daug liter (19 Aug, 
1788). 

In May 1790, on the occasion of the dis- 
pute Avith S^iain relative to Nootka Sound, 
Howe was appointed to the command of the 
fleet in the Channel, He wavS at tliis time 
the senior admiral of lluMvliite, and on join- 
I ing the (:)ueen Charlotte was ordc^red to hoist 
the union-flag at the main, wit hi he temporary 
rank of admiral of the tleot, in compliment, 
it would seem, not only to himself but also 
to the six exceptionally (I isliuguished flag- 
oflicers placed under his orders. In August 
it was reported that the Spanish fleet was at 
sea, and for a month Howe cruised between 
IJshant and Scilly, with tbirty-flve sail of tho 
line, which he exercised continually, both in 
naval evolutions and in the new code of 
signals, which he had been elaborating for 
several years. On 1 4 Sejit., the fleet returned 
to Spitiiead, and on the accommodation of 
the differences with Spain, most of the ships 

H 
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were paid off, Howe himself struck liis flag 
in December. On the deatli of Lord Rodney, 
May 1792, he was appointed vice-admiral of 
England, and on 1 Feb. 1793 was again or- 
dered to take command of the Channel fleet, 
with, as before, the temporary rank of ad- 
miral of the fleet. It was not, ho wever, till the 
end of May that the fleet was actually formed, 
and that Howe hoisted the union-flag on 
board the Quecui Charlotte. During the rest 
of th(i year the fleet was pretty constantly at 
sea, though frequently obliged by stress of 
weather to take shelter in Torbay. Once or 
twice Ilo'vve sighted small squadrons of the 
French, but at a distanctj which permitted | 
their easy escape. Scurrilous writers ropre- j 
sented liiin as spending his time in dodging | 
in and out of Torbay. One epigi*am, after j 
reciting liow Cjesar had taken three words to 
relate his brave deeds, concluded — 

Howe siia nunc brevius verbo complectitur uno, 

.Et ‘ vidi ’ nol;>is omnia gcst:a rofert. 

i 

With his ships strained by cont inual bad 1 
weatlier, Howe returned t o port in the middle j 
of DecembiT, confirmed in the opinion which 1 
he had long lield — probably from t he time of | 
the arduous service off Brest in 1759 — tliat | 
tlie keeping the fleet at sea for the purpose of I 
watching an enemy lying snugly in port was | 
a mistake (Babuoav, p. 216 ; cf. JVir/, Hist, i 
3 Marcli 1 779, xx. 202), Hawke before him, j 
as St. Yincenti and Nelson afterwards, held j 
a different opinion, and naval strategists are j 
still divided on the question. 1 

It was not till the middle of April 1794 ! 
that the ships were refitted and again as- : 
semhled at St. Helens ; on 2 May they, num- 
bering thirty-two sail of the line, put to s'ea. 
Howe, for the first time since the beginning 
of the century, reverted to the seventeenth- 
century practice of organising the fleet in 
three squadrons and t heir divisions under tlie 
distinguishing colours, appointing the several 
admirals to wear the corresponding flag, irre- 
spective of the mast or colour to Avhicli they 
were entitled by their commission (Naval 
Chrontde/\, 28). This may have been sug- 
gested by*'the unusual number of seven ad- 
mirals in one fleet, and also by the coinci- 
, deuce of tlie commanders in the second and 
;^?.^hird posts ])eing respectively admirals of the 
white and of the blue. Off the Lizard six 
of the ships were detached to the southward 
in charge of convoy, and Howe, with the 
remaining twenty-six, cruised on the parallel 
of Ushant, looking out for a fleet of provision 
ships coming to Brest from America. To 
protect tliese the French fleet put to sea on 
the 16th, under the command of Rear-admiral 
Yillaret-Joyeuse and the delegate of the 


Convention, Jean Bon Saint- Andre, who ap- 
pears to have been — except in tbe details of 
manoeuvring the fleet— the true commander-- 
in-chief (cf. Chkvalibk, ih 127, 181). On 
the 19th their sailing was reported to Howe, 
but it was not till the morning of the 28th- 
that the two fleets came in sight of each 
j other. The English were dead to leeward,. 

' but by the evening their van was up with 
tlie enemy^s rear, and a partial action ensued, 
in which the three-decked ship R6volution- 
nairo, which closed the French line, was ci^t 
I off and very severely handled. Completely 
I dismasted, with four hundred men killed or 
wounded, she struck her colours. Night, 
however, was closing in ; Howe signalled the 
shij)s to take their place in the line ; and tho 
Revolution naire made good her escape, and 
eventually got into RochefoA. The Auda- 
cious, with which she had bien most closely 
engaged, was also dismasted, and being unable 
to rejoin the fleet bore up for Plymouth. 

On the morning of 29 May the English 
were still to leeward, and Howe, unable to- 
bring bn a general action, resolved to force 
his way througli the ciiemy^s line. A partial 
engagement again followed, and three of the 
French ships, having sustained some damage, 
fell to leeward, were surrounded by the Eng- 
lish, and were in imminent danger of being 
captured. To protect them, Vilhiret-Joyeuse 
bore up with his whole fleo^t, and in so doing* 
yielded the weather-gage to the English, 

During the next tAvo days fogs, the neces- 
sity of repairing damages, and the distance 
to which the Frencli had withdrawn, pre- 
vented HoAve from pushing his adA^antage 
hut by the morning of 1 June he liad ranged 
his fleet in line of battle on the enemy’s 
Aveather beam, and about four miles distant. 

1 He ma jle the signal for each ship to steer for 
i the ship opposite to her, to pass under her 
; stern, and, hauling to the wind, to engage 
; her on the lee side. The signal was only 
I partially understood or acted bn. Many^ 

I hoAvever, obeyed the signal and the admiral’s 
I example. A few minutes befox’e ten the 
; Queen Charlotte passed under the stern of the 
: French flagship the Montagna [see Bowejt, 

, James, 1751-1835], and at a distance of only a 
few feet poured in her broadside with terrible 
j eftect. As she hauled to the wind to engage 
; to leeward, the 80-gun ship Jacobin blocked 
j the way. She thrust herself in between the 
j two, and for some minutes the struggle Avas 
I very severe. W ithin a quarter of an hour the 
j Queen Charlotte lost her fore top-mast, and 
I the Montagne escaped with her stern and ; 
quarter stove in, many of her guns dis- 
mounted, and three hundred of her men 
killed or wounded, but with her masts And 
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rigging comparatively intact. The picture of 
the battle by Loutherbourg, now in the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich, wrongly shows 
the Queen Charlotte on the Montague’s lee 
bow, ‘If we could have got the old ship 
into that position,’ J3owen is reported to have 
said on seeing the picture, ‘we must have 
taken tlie French admiral.’ 

At the same time as the Montague, the 
Jacobin also made sail, and Howe, seeing 
other French ships doing the same, made t he 
signal for a general chase. The battle was 
virtually won within twenty minutes from 
the time of the Queen Charlotte’s passing 
through the French line, and by noon all 
concerted resistance was at an end. The 
. afternoon was passed in overwhtjliniiig and 
taking possession of the heaten ships. Seven 
were made prizes, of which one, the Vongeur, 
afterwards sank with a great part of her men 
still onl)oard [see Hauv r.Y, John, 1 7 40 -1 794]. 
That five or six more wore, not captured was 
ascribed to the undue caution of the captain 
of the fleet, Sir Roger Curtis [q. v.], upon 
whom devolved the command at tlie critical 
moment, Howe being worn out by years and 
the exertions of the previous days (Barkow, 
pp. 261, 263“8, and Codrington’s manuscript 
notes, BotrBCJJinB, i. 27)., But though this 
lapse detracted on cooler consideration from 
the brilliance of the victory, popular enthu- 
siasm ran very high, especially when Howe, 
with the, greater part of the fleet, towed the 
six prizes into Spithead on IS June. In nu- 
merical force the two fleets had been fairly 
equal, and what little disparity tliere was was 
in favour of the enemy ; and of other differ- 
ences no account was taken. 

On 20 June the king, with the queen and 
three of the princesses, went to Portsmouth, 
and in royal procession rowed out to Spit- 
head. There he visited Howe on board the 
Queen Charlotte, presented him with a dia- 
mond-hilted sword, and signified his inten- 
tion of conferring on him the order of the 
Qarter. The incident was painted by H. P. 
Briggs in an almost burlesque picture now 
in tne Painted Hall. Gold chains were given 
to all the admirals. Graves and Hood wei’e 
created peers on the Irish establishment. One 
circumstance alone marred the general hap- 
piness. Howe, in his original despatch, pub- 
lished in the ‘ Gazette ’ of 10 June, had not 
mentioned any officers by name excej)t the 
captain of the fleet and the captain of the 
Queen Charlotte. On arriving at Spithead 
he desired by the admiralty to send in 
* a detail of the meritorious services of indi- 
viduals.’ A few days later the order was 
repeated. On the 19th he wrote privately 
to Lord Chatham, deprecating the proposed 


selection, which he feared ‘ might be followed 
by disagreeable consequences.’ But on the 
order being again repeated, he sent off a list 
on the 2()th made np hastily, adding a note 
to the eftect that it was incomplete. Howe 
had directed the several flag-olflcers to send 
ill the names of those who liad distinguished 
themselves, and they, supposing the required 
list to be a mere useless form, filled it up in 
a modest, perfunctory, or careless manner, 
and many notable names were omitted [see 
Caluwell, Sib Ben.tamin; Collingwood, 
CuTHBEKT, Lobe]. The list was, however, 
not only gazetted, but the honours which the 
king freely bestOAved AA^ere regulated by it ; 
and IloAA'^e Avas accused of having cast jin 
unmerited slur on the reputation of his com- 
I’ades in arms. 

It is said by Sir EdAvard Oodringt.oii (Bab- 
BOAA^, manuscript note, pp. 250, 264) that I lowo 
and the hiarl of Chatliam were on had terms, 
and that Howe’s recommendations for promo- 
t ion Avere not attemled to. A. more direct slight 
was oflered by Cliatham’s brother, the prime 
minister, Avho rejiresented to Howe that it 
Avonld be for tlie advantage of the public 
service tiiat he should forego the king s pro- 
mise of the Garter. As a compensation ho 
oflered him a luarcpiisate, on his own respon- 
sibility, hut this Howe coldly declined (ib, 
p. 202). The king, hoAvever, conferred the 
Garter upon him 2 June 1797. 

On 22 Ang. Howe sailed from St. Helens 
with a fleet of thirty-seven ships of the line, 
and cruised between IJshant and Scilly till 
the end of October, when lie Avas driven by 
stress of weather into 'I’orbay. On 9 Nov. 
he again put to and on the 29tli returned 
to Spithead. The state of his liealtli made 
him wish to he I’elieved irom the command, 
but yieldijigto the king’s Avishes lie retained 
it, on being allowed to be absent on leave 
during the Avinter. In the spring of 1795, 
on the neAvs of the French fleet being out, he 
again hoisted his flag on board the Queen 
Charlotte, and put to sea in quest of it ; but 
returned, on the news of its having gone back 
to Brest, much damaged in a gale. He con- 
tinued nominally in command for two years 
longer, but was during most of the time at 
Bath, the fleet being actually commanded 
by Lord Bridport [see Hood, Aiexandeb, 
Viscount Bbidpobt]. Howe, as Bridport’s 
senior and nominal commander-in-chief, ex- 
pected a degree of deference which Bridport 
did not pay, and the neglect offended Howe, 
who attributed the ill-feeling which sprang 
up to incidents which had occurred more 
than seven years before, Avhile he was at the 
admiralty. He wrote to Curtis on 24 Oct. 
1796, that if he resumed ‘ the command at 
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mia ’ he would refuse to serve with Bridport 
(Barbow, pp, 416-7). 

In Marcn 1796, on the death of Admiral 
Forbes [see Forbes, John, 1714-1796], llowe 
was promoted to be admiral of the deet, and 
at the same time appointed general of ma- 
rines. He unwillingly resigned the office of 
vice-admiral of England, which (he held) was 
superior to all otlior naval rank except that 
of lord liigh admiral (Harrow, p. 611). In 
April 1790 Howe was ordered to Portsmouth 
to preside at tlie court-martial on Vice-admiral 
Cornwallis [seeCoRi^rwALLis, Sir \Villia3i]. j 
It was his last actual service, though he was 
still compel h‘d by the king’s solicitations to 
retain the nominal command. The position 
was anomalous, and seems not only to have 
given rise to the bad feeling between himself 
and Bridj)oi’t, but 1;0 bt) largely res])onsible 
for thf? serious occurrences of the spring of 
1797. In tlui lirst days of March, Howe, 
while at Bath, received petitions from the 
crows of several of the ships at Sj)ithcad, 
praying lor ^ his interposition with the ad- 
miralty^ in favour of tlie seamen being 
granted an increase of pay and rations, and 
a provision for their wives and llimilies. As 
the liaiulwriting of three of these petitions 
was clearly the same, Howe conceived tlieiii 
to be fictitious, and as Sir Peter Parker, the 
port admiral, and Lord Bridport concurred 
in this opinion, no notice was taken of them, 
further than a representation to that eifect I 
to Lord Spencer, then first lord of the ad- I 
iniralty. But on 16 April the seamen broke j 
out into open mutiny, and tliougli then per- 
suaded to return to t heir duty, the mutiny 
again broke out ou 7 May. Apparently at I 
the particular desi re of the king, the admiralty 
then begged Howe to go to Portsmouth and 
see what was to be done, although a few days 
be^foro he had sent in his final resignation, 
and it had boon accepted. Accordingly, on 
11 IMay, he visited the ships and heard the 
demands of the men ; on the following days 
the diflerences were arranged, the mutineers 
accepted Howe’s assurances, and on the 16th 
the fleet put to sea (Howe to Duke of Port- 
land, 16 May 1797, in Barrow, p. 341). 

This negotiation was Howe’s last official 
act, though in his retirement he continued to 
take the keenest interest in naval affairs. 
His mind remained perfectly clear, though 
his body was disabled by attacks of gout. In 
the summer of 1799, in the absence of his 
regular medical adviser, he was persuaded to 
try ^ electricity,’ then spoken of as a uni- 
versal remedy. This, it was believed, drove 
the g'out to the head, and with fatal eflect ,• 
he died on 6 Aug. 1799. Ho was buried in 
the family vault at Langar, where there is a 


monument to his memory; another and more 
splendid monument by Flaxman was erected 
at the public expense in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Notwithstanding Howe’s very high repu- 
tation, both among his contemporaries and 
his successors, he can scarcely he considered 
a tactician of the first order, though in per- 
fecting and refining the code of signals he left 
a powerful instrument to the younger officers 
(cf. Nelson to Howe, 8. Tan, 1799, in Nicoeas, 
Nelson Despatches, iii. 230). He was abreast 
of Iiis age, but scarcely in advance of it, and^ 
oven on 1 June 1794 he got no further than 
forcing an unwilling enemy to close action 
with equal numbers ; the victory was mainly 
Avon by the individual superiority of the Eng- 
lish ships (cf. CuEVALiER, ii. 146-9). As to his 
persona] character, his courage and his taci- 
turnily were almost pro verb iaf; he was hap- 
pily described by Walpole a# ^ undaunted as 
a rock and as silent.’ His features were 
strongly marked, and their expression harsh 
and forbidding ; his manner was shy, aAvk- 
Avard, and ungracious, but his friends found 
him liberal, kind, and gentle. On the other 
liand, those Avliose claims, not always Avell 
founded, he was unable or unwilling to 
satisfy, maintained that he Avas ^ haughty, 
morose, hard-hearted, and inflexible.’ But 
by general consent he is alloAved to have been 
temperate, gentle, and indulgent to the men 
under his command, who, on their part, 
adored him, AvJietlier as captain or admiral, 
and appreciated his grim peculiarities. ‘ I 
think Ave shall have the fight to-day,’ one is 
reported to have said on the morning of 
1 J line ; ‘ Black Dick has been smiling.’ The 
confidence Avliich he had acquired was fully 
shoAvii in the negotiations Avith the mutineers 
at Spithead. It has been said that he was 
lax in his^discipline; it may be that he trusted 
more to i>ersonal influence than to system; 
but no mutiny or even discontent ever oc- 
curred in any ship or squadron under his 
command. The mutinous and disorderly con- 
duct of the crew of the Queen Charlotte 
(Beentor, Naval History, i. 414) after his 
virtual retirement is distinctly attributed by 
Sir EdAA’^ard Codrington to the mistaken in- 
terference of Sir Roger Curtis (Barrow, 
manuscript note, p. 301), 

HoAve married, on 10 March 1768, Mary, 
daughter of Colonel Chiverton Hartop of 
Welby in Leicestershire, and by her had issue 
three daughters. T o the eldest of these, Sophia 
Charlotte, married in 1787 to Penn Assheton 
Curzon, the barony descended, the English vis- 
county and earldom becoming extinct on 
Howe’s deatli. The Irish titles passed to His 
brother, Sir William Howe,Ayho died without 
issue in 1814. Lady Howe’s son, Richard Wil- 
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liam PennCurzon, born in 1796, succeeded his 
paternal grandfather as second Viscount Cur- 
zoii in March 1820, assumed the name of 
Howe on 7 July 1821, and on 16 July 1821 
was created Earl Howe. On the death of 
his mother, 3 Dec. 1836, he also succeeded 
to the barony. A portrait of Howe by Gains- 
borough is in the possession of the Trinity 
House; another, by Gainsborough, and a 
third, anonymous, belong to the family. A 
fourth, by Singleton, is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

[The standard Life of Howe by Sir John Bar- 
row is meagre and inaccurate ; the most valuable 
part of it consists of extracts from Howe’s eor- 
respondenco, but these are given unsatisfactorily, 
generally without either date or name. A copy 
of Barrow’s Life of Howe, enriched wnth manu- 
script notes byiSir Edward Codringlon, is in the 
British Musoui% (C. 45, d. 27), bequeathed by 
Codrington’s daughter, Lady Bourchier. As 
Codrington was acting as signal lieutenant on 
board the Queen Charlotte during May and June 
1794, his personal evidence is of high authority ; 
but some of the notes, written on second-hand 
infurmatlon, are not to be depended on. An ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Beviow (Ixii. 1), based on 
Barrow’s Life, is, on the whole, very fair ; better 
indeed than the book itself. The o1 her memoirs 
of Howe are untrustworthy in details. They 
are: British Magazine iind Beview, June 1783; 
Naval Chronicle, i. 1 ; Charnock’s Eiog, Nav. v. 
457 ; Balfe’s Nav. Biog. i. 83. Mtison’s Life of 
Howe, far from good, but written from personal, 
though not intimate, knowledge of Howe, docs 
not altogether deserve Barrow’s sneer (p. 7(>) 5 
Bourchier’s Life of Codrington (vol, i. chap, i.) 
reproduces the substance of many of the manu- 
script notes referred to above, with fuller details. 
Other sources of information are : official cor- 
respondence and other documents in the Public 
Beeord Office ; Beatsoii’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs ; 
James’s Naval History ; Chevalier’s Hist, de la 
Marine fran^aiso (i.) pendant la guerre do I’lnde- 
pendauce am^ricaine, and (ii.) sous la premiere 
Kepublique. The pamphlets relating to the 
several periods of Howe’s career are numerous ; 
some of these have been mentioned in the text; 
another, hostile, though not so abusive, is A 
Letter to the Bight Honourable Lord Viscount 
H — e on his naval conduct in the Am‘erican War 
(1779), with which may be compared the more 
favourable Candid and Impartial Narrative of 
the Transactions of the Elect under the Command 
of Lord Howe ... by an Officer then serving in 
the Fleet (1779).] J. K. L. 

HOWE, SCROPE, first Viscount Howe 
(1648“1712)» born in November 1648, was 
eldest son of John Grubham Howe of Lan- 
gar, Nottinghamshire, by his wife Annabella, 
the natural daughter of Emanuel Scrope, earl 
of Sunderland (created 1627), to whom was 
granted the precedency of an earl’s legitimate 


daughter 1 June 1663, John Grubham Howe 
[q. V.], Charles Howe [q. v.], and Emanuel 
Scrope Howe [q. v.] were his brothers. Ho 
was knighted on 11 March 1663, and was 
created M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, on 
8 Sept. 1665. From March 1673 to July 
1698 he sat in parliament as M.P. for Not- 
tinghamshire. Howe was a staunch and 
uncompromising whig. On 5 Dec. 1678 
he carried up the iinpeachinent of William 
Howard, lord Stafford [q. v.], to the House of 
Ijords (Journals of the llouse of Lords^ xiii. 
403-1). In J une 1680 Howe, Lord Russell, 
and others met together with a view t o deliver 
a presentment to the grand jury of Middlesex 
against the Duke of York fcr being a papist, 
but the judges having had notice of their 
design dismissed the jury before the present- 
ment could be made (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7tli 
Rep. j)t. i. p. 479). On 23 Jan. 1686 be ap- 
peared before tlie king’s bench and pleaded 
not guilly to an information Gbr speaking 
most refiecting Avords on the Duke of York.’ 
Howe made a Jnimble submission, and on the 
following day the indictmoiit was withdrawn 
(IjUTTkell, i. 326). He took a part in bring- 
ing about tJie revolution, and with the Earl 
of Devonshire at Nottingham declaimed for 
William in November 1688 {Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 9th Rep. ])t.. ii. ]). 460). On 7 March 
1689 he was made a groom ot‘ the bedcham- 
ber to William 111, and held the post until 
the king’s death. 1 ji 1()93 he was made sur- 
A^eyor-general of the roads (LurnunAi, iii. 
60), and in the same year was appointed, in 
succession to Elias Ashmole [q. v. |, comp 
troller of the accounts of the excise, an office 
which he a])])eai*s to have aftoi’wards sold, 
not to Loi‘d Ijoicestcr’s brother, as Liittrell 
states (vi. 606), but to Edward Paunefort 
(Calendar of Treasury Papers^ 1714-19, p. 
29). Howe was created Baron (lenawley 
and Viscount Howe in the peerage of Ire- 
land, by letters patent dated 16 May 1701, 
but does not appear to have taken his seat 
in the Irisli llouse of Lords. At the general 
election in October 1710 he was onc(‘. again 
returned for Nottinghamvshire. He died on 
1 6 Jan, 1712 at Langar, where he Avas buried. 

Howe married: first, in 1674, Lady Anne 
Manners, sixth daughter of John, eighth 
earl of Rutland, by whom he had one sou, 
John Scrope, Avlio died young, and two daugh- 
ters, Annabella and Margaret; secondly, in 
1698, the lion. Juliana Alington, daughter 
I of AVilliam, first baron Alington ofWymond- 
1 ley, by whom he had four children : viz. 
(1) Emanuel vSerope, who succeeded him as 
the second viscount, and Avas appointed 
governor of Rarbadoes, where he died on 
29 March 1735 ; (2) Mary, Avho was appointed 
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in 1720 a maid of honour to Caroline, prin- 
cess of Wales, and married first, on 14 June 
1725, Thomas, eighth earl of Pembroke and 
fifth of Montgomery, and secondly, in Octo- 
ber 1736, the lion. John Mordaunt, brother 
of Charles, fourth earl of Peterborough, and 
died 12 Sept. 1749,* (3) Judith, who became 
' the wife of Thomas Pago of llattlcsden, Bed- 
fordshire, and died 2 July 1780; and (4) Anne, ; 
who married on 8 May 1728 Colonel Charles ; 
Mordaunt. Howe’s widow survived him j 
many years, and died on 10 Se2)t. 1747. Ihe j 
Irisli titles became extinct ujK)n the death 1 
of his grandson William, lift! i viscount Howe ; 
[q. v.], in 18.14. 

[ Luttroll's Ihiof Eelation, 1857, i. 49, 326, iii. 
60, 646, iv. 423, 6-19, v. 38, vi. 606; liuddor’s 
Hist, of Gloiimsturshire, 1779, P- 708; Lodge’s 
I’eorago of .Ireland, 1789, v. SO, 83 -6 ; Collins’s 
Peca’figo of 1812, i. 346 ; Hdmoiidson's 

Baron. (lOiioaJ. i. 44, v. 434, vi. 27 ; Le Newe’s 



476, 1697-1702 p, 419, 1720-8 p. 377; OiBcial 
•Uotiirn of Lists of Meinliers of Parliament, pt. i. 
pp. 626, 637, 643, 648, 660, 667, 576, pt. ii. p. 22.] 

G. F. KB. 

HOWE or HOW, WILLIAM (1620- 
1656), hotfinist, born in Ijondon in 1620, was | 
sent to Mercliant d’aylors’ School on 1 1 Dec. 
1632 (RoniNSOJiT, Merchant Taylors’ School , i. 
134), He became a commoner of St. John’s 
College at ( )xlbrd in 1637, when eight^een, 
graduated B.A. in 1641, and M.A, 21 March 
1643-4, and entered n])on the study of medi- 
cine (AVoon, Fasti (Xvon, od. Bliss,' ii. 2, 58). 
He took up arms in the king’s cause, and for 
his loyally was promoted to tlie command of 
a troop of horse. On the decline of the royal 
fortunes he resumed his medical profession, 
and practised in London, at first living in 
St. Lawrence Lane, and afterwards in Milk 
Street, Cheapside, wliere lie died, after a few 
weeks’ illness, on 31 Aug. 1656. By liis own 
directions, he Avas buried at t he left side of his 
mother, in the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, at ten o’clock at niglit. His 
will was proved by his widow Elizabeth, as 
sole executrix, on 22 Sept, of that year. 

Howe published : 1.‘ riiytologiaBritannica, 
natalea exliibeiis Iiidigenaruni Stirpium 
sponte emergentium,’ London, 1650, an 
anonymous octavo of 134 pages, first attri- 
buted to Ilowe by C. Merrett in his ‘ Pinax/ 
1666. It is the earliest Avork on botany re- 
stricted to the plants of this island, and is a 
very full catalogue for the time. In its com- 
pilation he Avas helped by several friends. 


I 2. ^MatthifedeLobel Stirpium illustrationes, 
I plurimas elahorantes inauditas plantas, sub- 
i reptitiis Job. Parkinsoni rapsodiis (ex codice 
' insalutato) sparsim gravatm. , . . Accurante 
! Guil. How, Anglo/ London, 1656, 4to. The 
! latter was a fragment of a large work planned 
i by Lobel, and seems to have been published 
i to discredit Parkinson, who is vindictively 
attacked by the editor in his notes, although 
he had bought the right to use Lobel’s ma- 
nuscript. 

[Wood’s Athenje Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 418-19 : 
Ji. Pultenoy’s Sketches, i. 169-72; Eegisteri^ 
Probate Court, London, and St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster.] B. D. J. 

HOWE, AVILLIAM, fifth Viscount 
Hoave (1729-1814), general, was younger son 
of Emanuel Scrope Howe, second viscount 
Howe, by his AAufe Mary Sophia^eldest daugh- 
ter of Baron Kielmansegge. ^His elder bro- 
thers Avere George Augustus, third viscount 
IIoAve — killed at Ticonderoga — and Richard, 
earl Howe, K.G. [q. v.], the admiral. Wil- 
liam Howe AA^as born on 10 Aug. 1729. He 
Avas educated at Eton, and on 18 Sept. 1746 
was appointed cornet in the Duke of Ouin- 
berlami’s light dragoons (Home Office Mil, 
Entry Book, xix. ff. 386-7), in which he 
AA'^as made lieutenant on 21 Sept. 1747. The 
< duke’s dragoons,’ as the regiment was called, 
was formed out of the Duke of Kingston’s 
regiment of horse after the battle of Cullo^ 
den, served in Flanders in 1747-8, and was 
disbanded at its birthj)! ace, Nottingham, early 
in 1749. IloAA^e became captain-lieutenant 
in Tjord Rury’s regiment (20th foot) 2 Jan. 
1750, and captain on 1 .Tune the same year. 
He served in the regiment until his piumo- 
tion, Wolfe being major at the time, and 
aftei-Avards lieutenant-colonel commanding 
the regiment. On 4 Jan. 1756 IIoAve was 
ap])ointed major in the newly raised 60th 
(Anstriitlier’s) foot, which was renumbered 
ns the 58th toot (noAv 1st Northampton) in 
February 1757. HebecameJieutenant-colonel 
on 17 Dec. 1759, and the year after took the 
regiment out from Ireland to America, and 
commanded it at the siege and capture of 
Louisburg, Cape Breton. Wolfe, a personal 
friend, Avrote soon after : ' Our old comrade, 
IloAve, is at the head of the best trained 
battalion in all America, and his conduct in 
the last campaign corresponded entirely with 
the opinion Ave had formed of him ’ (Wriuht, 
}V olfe, p. 468). Howe commanded 
a light infantry battalion, formed of picked 
soldiers from the A'^arious regiments employed, 
in the expedition to Quebec under Wolfe. 
He led the forlorn hope of twenty-four men 
that forced the entrenched path by which 
Wolfe’s force scaled the heights of Abraham 
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l^efore dawn on 13 Sept. 1759. After the 
capture of Quebec the light battalion was 
broken up, and Howe rejoined the 58th, and 
commanded it during the defence of the city 
in the winter of 1759-60. IIo commanded a 
brigade of detachments under Murray in the 
expedition in 1760 to Montreal, which com- 
pleted the conquest of Canada. He likewise 
commanded a brigade at the famous siege 
of Belle Isle, on the coast of Brittany, hi 
March-June 1761, and was adjutant-general 
of the army at tlie conquest of Havana in 
176i}. Wlieii the war was over no otlicer had 
a more brilliant record of service than llowe. 
He was a])pointed colonel of the 46tli foot 
in Ireland in 1764, and was made lieuleuant- 
governor of the Isle of Wight in 1768 
{^Home Office Mil, Entry Boohj xxyii, !?66). , 
When Howe’s guelder brotlier, the third vis- j 
count, fell at Ticonderoga in 1758, his mother [ 
issued an address to the electors of Notting- 
ham, f<u‘ which the viscount had been mem- 
ber, begging tlu'ir suiiragea on b(‘half of hor I 
younge'^t sou, then also fighting for liLscoun- j 
try in America. The appeal was succ(‘ssfiil 
(cf.lloK\CKWXLPOIin, ii. 173). llowe ' 

represented Nottingham in the wliig interi'st 
until 1780. 

He became a major-general in 1772, and 
in 1771 was entrusted with tin' training of 
companies seb‘cted from line regiments at 
home in a now system of light drill. This 
resulted in the general introduction ot‘ light 1 
companies into liin*. regiments. After train- j 
ing on 8alishury Plain, the companies were 
rovie^^ed by George III in Richmond Park 
and tocnt back to their respective regiments. 
The drill consisted of company movements 
in file and formations from liles. 

When the rupture with the colonit^h oc- 
eun*ed, 1 lowe, who condemned the conduct 
of the government, and told the electors of 
Nottingham (as they afterwards remembered) 
that he would not accept a command in 
America, was the senior of the general officers 
sent out with the reinforcements for General 
Gage [see Gage, Tuomas, 1721-1787]. They 
arrived at Boston, Massachusetts, at the end 
of March 1776. llowe wished to avoid 
Boston, on account of the kindly feeling of 
the province towards his late hrotlier (a 
monument to the third viscount was put \xi) 
in West minster Abbey by the state of Massa- 
chusetts), and on account also of his dis- 
belief in Gage’s fitness for tlie command (Db 
Fokblanqtjb, Life of Burgoyne\ Howe com- 
manded the force sent out by Gage to attacjk 
the American position on Charleston heights, 
near Boston, which resulted in tlie battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, on 17 June 1775. Howe, with 
the light infantry, led the right attack on the 


J side next the Mystic, and, it is said, was for 
I some seconds left a lone on the fiery si ope, every 
officer and man near him having been shot 
down. After two rei)ubst*s the position was 
curried, the Americans merely witlulrawiug 
to a mugblKuiring height. Uowe became a 
* lieiiteiianl -general, wa- transftn*red to the 
^ cohmelcy of the 23rd royal Welsh fusiU'U’s, 
and was made K.B. in Ihi' saim' year. On 
’ 10 Oct. 1775 lie succeedt^d Gage in the coni- 
J imuid of the old colonies, wit li the local rank 
'of gcmeral in America, the command in 
I Canada bemg given to Guy Carle! on [4. v.j 
Howe rmiiaiued sliiit up in B{)ston during 
the winter of 17754). Washingto)i having 
tak(Ui ii]) a commanding position on Dor- 
chester Heights, Howt‘ withdrew to Halifax, 
Noia Scotia, evacuating Boston witiiout 
moh'station on 6 March 1776, Jjeavniiig at 
Halifax that a concent rat ioji of 1roo]>s on 
Stateji Island (for an attack on Nt*w York) 
was in contejnplation, Howe nunoied his 
troops tlutlj(‘r, and awaited reiiifo?*C(*nieiits. 
Part of tli('se a]Ti\(^d in (lu‘ fie(4 under liis 
brolln'r, Viscount {afterwards Karl) How(‘, 
the newly a])p(>inted naval commander-in- 
chief on the Anun’ican station. The rein- 
forc(*ineut s j't'.ndn'd Bost oir in J uim* and St at eii 
Islam I ill Jul\ 1776. ]je(t(*rs ])atent under 
tliegreat hadin I lie meantime been issued, 

oil () JNlay I77t). appointing Howe and his 
brother special c(uuinissioTier>. for granting 
pardons and taking otlnu* measurers for llm 
concilia! ion of I Ik* colonic*^. Their efibrls wen* 
of no avail (BANC’Kopr, v. 244 551). With 
additional ri‘inforcenients, including a largo 
number of German mercenaries, Howe’s force 
now numbered tliirty thousand men, and he 
landed near lJtrecdil,on Long Island, 22 Aug. 
1770. He defi'ated the American forces, but 
refused to allow Hie (*ntr(‘nchnieiits at Brook- 
lyn to bo attacked, as involving net'dless 
risk. 'Pile entrencliments were* abandoned 
hy the Americans two days lal(*r, and on 
15 Rept. 11 owe captured and o(*(*upied New 
York. He defeated the enemy at White 
Plains on 28 Oct. 177(>, and mimt‘diately 
afterwards captured Port Wasliington, with 
its garrivson of two thousand men, and I'ort 
Lee. Cormvallis | see Oobnivallis, Cij ^elbh, 
first marquis], Avitli the advance of tlie army, 
pushed on as far as the DelaAvaro, and win- 
tered between Bedford and Amboy, ami 
llowe, with the main body of the army, went 
into winter quarters in and around New 
York, where Howe is accused of liaving 
set an evil example to his officers of dissipa- 
tion and high play (Bancboft, v. 177). He 
did not take the field again until .June 1777, 
when the army assembled at Bedford. But 
Washington was not to be drawn from his 
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I) 08 itioii, 80 Howe, leaving Clinton at New 
York, embarked tlie rest of his army, with a 
view to entering Delaware Bay, and thereby 
turning the American position. Contrary 
winds delayed the enterprise, and the troops 
did not reach the Chesapeake until late in 
August. A landing was effected ; on ,11 Sept. 
1776 TIowe defeated the enemy at Brandy- 
wine, and after a succession of skirmishes 
took up a position at Germantown on 20 Sept. 
Lord Cornwallis, with the grenadiers of the 
army, occupied Pliiladelphia next day. On 
4 Oct. tlie Americans attacked Germantown, 
but were repulsed. On 17 Oct. Burgoynes 
force, approaching from Canada, surrendered 
at Saratoga. JJowe, who complained that 
he was not properly supported at home, sent 
in his resignation the same month. A num- 
ber of movements followed, but H owe failed to 
bring Washington to a genci*al action, and on 
8 Dec. 1777 he went> into winter quarters at 
IMiiladelpliia, ' being unwilling to expose the 
troops long(ir to the weather in this inclement 
season, without tent s or baggage for officers 
or men.’ Bancroft accuses Howe of si^end- 
ing the winter (1777-8) in Philadeliffiia in 
the eager pursuit of pleasure, so that, to the 
surprise of all, no attack was made on Wash- 
ington’s starving troops in their winter 
quarters at Valley Forge, although their 
numbers were at one time reduced to less 
than five thousand men (ih, vi. 46-7). It 
should be said that in the opinion of Sir 
Charles (afterwards first Earl) Grey [q. v.], 
one of the abhjst and most energetic of the 
English generals present, the means available j 
were never sufficient to justify an attempt on 
V alley Forge (Howe, Narrathw ,!^. 42). II 
received notice that his resignation was ac- 
cepted in May 1778. Before leaving America 
his oflicers, with whom he was a favourite, 
gave him a grand entertainment, which they 
called a ‘ mischianza.^ It opened with a mock 
tournament, in which seven knights of the 
‘ Blended Hose ^ contended with a like num- 
ber of the ' Burning Mountain’ for fourteen 
damsels in Turkisli garb, and it ended at 
dawn with a display of fireworks, in which 
a figure of ame proclaimed in letters of fire, 

^ Thy laurels shall never fade.’ The -vvhole 
affair excited tnuch animadversion and end- 
less ridicnle. Before leaving Philadelphia, 
Howe sent General GrantJ^see Gkant, James, 


Philadelphia. He 
embarked for England on 24 May 1778, being 
succeeded in the command by Clinton [see 
Clinton, Sin IIenrv, 1738-1795]. Horace 
Walpole speaks of Howe’s visits, after his 


return home, to the great camps which had 
been formed in expectation of invasion {Let- 
ters, iii. 134). He appears to have been a 
frequent speaker in the House of Commons 
on American affairs {Pari. Hist. vols. xix*- 
xxi.) Early in 1779 Howe and his brother 
the admiral, thinking their conduct had been 
unjustly impugned by the ministry, obtained 
a committee of the whole house to inquire 
into the conduct of the war in America. 
Various witnesses were examined, but the 
inquiry was without result. The ministers 
could not substantiate any charge against , 
Howe, and he on his pai*t failed to prove 
that he had not received due support. The 
committee adjourned sine die on 29 June 
1779, and did not meet again. Howe pub- 
lished a ^ Narrative of Sir William Howe 
before a Committee of the blouse of Com- 
mons ’ (London, 1780, 4tr), in which he 
solemnly declared that, although preferring 
conciliation, his brother and himself stretched 
their limited powers to the utmost verge of 
their instructions, and never suffered their 
efforts in the direction of conciliation to in- 
terfere with the military operations. There 
appears to liave been some idea of reappoint- 
ing Howe to the American command. In 
1782 he was appointed lieutenant-general of 
the ordnance, and ex officio colonel en second 
of the royal artillery and engineers, and in 
1785 was transferred from the col onelcy of the 
23rd fusiliers to that of the 19th (originally 
23rd) light dragoons. At the time of the 
Nootka Sound dispute Howe was nominated 
for the command of the so-called ^ Spanish 
armament ’ — -the force under orders for em- 
barkation in the event of war being declared 
(CoBNAVALLis, Correspondence, ii. 110). He 
became a full general on 23 Oct. 1793. After 
the commencement of the French war he had 
command of the northern district, with head- 
quarters at Newcastle, and in 1795 com- 
manded a force of nine thousand men en- 
camped at Whitley, near Newcastle, the 
largest camp formed in the north of England 
during the war. Later, when the French 
armies had overrun Holland, he held the im- 
portaiit command of the eastern district of 
England, with headquarters at Colchester. 

On the death of Earl Howe, in 1799, Howe 
succeeded to the Irish title only as fifth vis- 
coxiiit. He resigned his nost under the ord- 


ILL xtvu, anu was iransrerrea to 
that of Plymouth in 1806. He died at Ply- 
mouth, after a long and painful illiiess, on 
1 ^814? when the Irish, as distinct froih 

the English, title became extinct. 

On 4 June 1766 he married Frances, fourth 
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daughter of the Right Hon. William Conolly, 
of Castletown, co. Kildare, and his wife, Lady 
Anne Wentworth. There was no issue. 

Personally, Howe was six feet in height, 
of coarse mould, and exceedingly dark. He 
was an able ofiicer, with an extensive know- 
ledge of his profession ; but as a strategist 
he was unsuccessful. American writers cre- 
dit him with an indolent disposition, which 
sometimes caused him to be blamed for the 
severities of subordinates into whose conduct 
he did not trouble to inquire. 

[Foster’s Peerage, under ‘ Howe ; ’ Collins’s 
Peerage, 1812 edit. vol. viii. under ‘Baroness 
Howe ; ’ Home Office Militiiry Entry Books, ut 
supra; Wright’s Life of Wolfe; Knox’s Narra- 
tive of the War (London, 1762); Parkman’s 
Montcalm and Wolfe (London, 1884), vol. ii. 
chap, xxvii. ; Murray’s Journal of the Defence : 
of Quebec, in Proc. Hist. 8oe. (Quebec, 1870); 
Colburn’s United Serv. Mag. December 1877 and 
January 1878, account of 58tb foot; Beatson’s 
Nav. and Mil. Memoirs, vols. iii-vi. j)assim ; 
Bancroft’s Hist, of the United States, vols. iv-vi. ; 
Ross’s Cornwallis Correspondence, i. 20,23, 28-9, 
31, 39, ii. 110, 282; De Fonblanque’s Life and 
Opinions of Right Hon, John Burgoyne ; Howe’s 
Narrative before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons (London, 1780) ; Pari. Hist. vols. 
xviii-xxi. ; London Gazette, xmder years; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 5th, 6th, 9th, 10th (iv.), and par- 
ticularly 11th (iv.) — Marquis Townshend’s MSS. 
— and nth (v.)— Earl of Dartmouth’s MBS. — 
Reports ; Journal of Howe’s Army in 1776 ; 
Brit. Mus. ICgerton MS. fP. 7~9 ; Howe’s Letters 
to General Haldimand, Addit. MSS. 21734 f, 149, 
21807-8; Broad Anw', 14 Sept. 1889, p. 312; 
Gent. Mag. 1814, pt. ii. p. 93.] JL M. C. 

HOWEL Vychak, that is, Howel tub 
Little (c?, 826), AVelsh prince, is said to 
liave been son of Rhodri, a i-eputed de- 
scendant of Cunedda and king of Gwynedd 
or North Wales. But Rhodri died in 754, and 
nothing is heard of Howel or of his brother 
Cynan whom the tenth-century genealogy of 
Owain ah Howel T)da makes son of Rhodri, 
until over fifty years later. Possibly they 
were Rhbdri’s grandsons, who emerge from 
obscurity when the downfall of the Mer- 
cian overlordship gave Welsh kings a better 
chance to attain to power. In 813 there w'^as 
war between Howel and his brother Cynan, in 
which Howel conquered. It apparently arose 
from Cynan driving Howel out of Anglesey, 
and resulted in Howel’s restoration in 814. In 
81 6 Howel was again expelled, but the Saxons 
invaded Snowdon and slew Cynan. This pro- 
bably brought Howel back again. He died 
in 826. The name Vychan comes from a late 
authority. 

[Anuales Cambri® ; Brut y Tywysogion.] 

, T. F. T. 


HOWEL Dda, that is, Howel the Goon 
(d. 950), the most famous of the early Welsh 
kings, was the son of Cadell, the son of 
Rhodri Mawr, through whom his pedigree 
was traced by a tentli-ceutury Avriter up to 
Cunedda and thence to * Anne, cousin of the 
Blessed Virgin’ (pedigree of Owain ah Howel 
in F Cymmrodor, ix. 169, from liar L MS, 
3859). Ilis father, Cadell, died in 909 (A?i- 
Cambrue in Y Cymmrodor^ ix, 167), 
whereupon he must have succeed(‘d to his 
I dominions. Tlie late account is that Howel 
I succeeded to Ceredigion, which was Ins father’s 
I portion, Avhile his uncle Anarawd continued 
I to rule over Wales as overking. This is 
1 likely enough, as Howers immediate descend- 
! ants are certainly found reigning in Cere- 
' digion and Dy ved. On Anarawd’s deatii in 
915 {ib, ix. 168) Howel, it is said, became 
king of Gwynedd, and therefore of all Wales 
(Gwentian Brut y Tywysoyion, pp. 17-21, 
Cambrian Arclueological Association, J863). 
But this eanpot- be proved, and Idwal, son of 
Anarawd, continued to reign as a king until 
his death in 943. Tlie notion that Warns was 
regularly divided into tJu’ee kingdoms, corre- 
sponding to th(i districts of Gwynedd, Powys, 
and I)y ved, is only to he found in quite late 
writers. Ilow^el is only one of many Welsh 
kings in contemporary or mnirly coTitempo- 
raiy sources. 

Subject to yEthelflfcd and her husband 
yEtholrecl, in tlie early ])art of bis reign, 
lioAvel became the direct suhordinatcj of Ed- 
ward the Elder on the death of t he Lady of 
the Mercians, probably in 918 [see Ethkl- 
plbda]. Immediately afterwards Edward 
toolc possession of Mercia, whereupon the 
kings of the North Welsh, Howel, Clitauc 
or Clydog his brother, and Idwal his cousin, 
and all the Nort h Welsh race, sought liim to 
be their lord (Anylo^Saxon Chron, s. a. 922). 
Clitauc’s death may have further strengtliened 
Ilowel’s position. Anyhow four years later 
HoAvel, king of the West Welsh, is the only 
Welsh prince mentioned among tlie princes 
ruled over by yEthelstan (ib, s. a. 926) ; and 
William of Malmesbury, in adopting this pas- 
sage in his H3hronicle,^ describes this IIoAvel 
as ^king of all the Welsh.’ But West Wales 
more generally means Cornwall. 

The reality of Ilowel’s dependence is best 
attested by the large number of meetings 
of the witenagemot he attended, attesting 
charters along with the other magnates of 
the West-Saxon lords of Britain. He sub- 
scribed charters drawn up by the Avitan at 
the folloAving dates — all in the reign of Athel- 
Stan — 21 July 931 (Kbmblb, Codex Diplo^ 
maticiis, v. 199), 12 Nov. 981 {ib, ii. 173), 
30 Aug. 932 (ib. v. 208), 15 Dec, 933 (ib, \l 
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194), 28 May 934 (ib. ii. 196), 16 Dec. 934 
(id, V. 217), and 937 (id, ii. 203); see also 
the charters, asterisked hy Kemble, dated 
17 June 030, 1 Jan. and 21 J3ec. 935, id. ii. 
170, V. 222, ii. 203). Howel also attested 
charters drawn up by Kadrcd’s wise men, 
dated 946 and 049 (id. ii. 269, 292, 29()). JJe 
usually styles himself ‘ Howel subrogulus,’ 
or ‘ Huwal undercyning,^ but in the later 
charters issued after the death of his cousin 
Idwal in 943, it is perhaps signilicant that 
he becomes < IJowol regulus,’ and in the 
charif^r of 949 he is ^ Howel rcx.^ Other 
Welsh regtili, sucli as Idwal and Morcant, 
also attested some of these charters. The 
tenth-century Welsh annalist and Simoon of 
Durham call him ^ rex Drittonum.’ 

The only otluT clearly attested fact in 
How(4\s lif(» is his ])ilgrimage to Rome in 
928 (yJwir/Ms^ Camhrue in V Cymmrodor, ix. 
3()8). The later chroniclers put the death of 
his wife Elen in tlio sanu^ year. Ills deal his 
assigned by t he t cut h-ceiitury chronicle to 950 
(id. ix. 169), with which Himeon of Durham 
(Mon. Hint. Brit, p, 687 ), who tixes it in 951 , 
is in jiractical agreement. Tlio date given in 
the ^ Bruts,’ 948, is plainly too early. 

Jlowel was married to Elen, the daughter 
of JjOLimarc (d. 903), the son of Hymeid, who 
may perhaps be identified with the Hymeid, 
king of Dyved, who, in fi^ar of Ilowel’s uncles 
and father, became I he vassal of King Alfred 
(Ass MU, Vita jKifredi in Mon. lii^t. Brit. 
p. 488), Elen’s jicdigree is traced by the 
tenth-century amudist witb the same par- 
ticularity as that of her husband through 
Arthur up to Constantine the (ireat and his 
mother Helena, who is of course claimed as 
a Briton (J" Oyminrodor, ix. 171). liowel 
had several sons, who after his death fought 
fiercely with the sons of Idwal his cousin. 
Owain, the elde^st son, was his successor, and 
it was during his reign that the genealogies 
and annals which are so valuable a source 
for Howel’s history wore drawn up. ITowors 
other sous were Dyvnwal, Uhodri, and G wyn 
(Annales Camhrue, called Etwiii in Brut y 
Tywymyion). 

Ilowel’s chief fame is as a lawgiver, but 
the vast edde of Welsli laws which goes by 
the name of the ‘ Laws of liowel the Good ’ 
only surviv('s in manuseripts of comparatively 
late date, 'fbere are two l^atin manuscripts, 
one at the British Museum of the thirteenth 
century (Cott. MS. Vesp. E. 11), and the 
other at Peniarth, of the twelfth century, 
while tlie earliest Welsh manuscript of the 
* Black Book of Chirk,’ also at Peniarth, is not 
earlier than 1200 (information kindly supplied 
by Mr. J. (Jwenogvryn Evans, who is prepar- 
ing an edition of the ‘ Chirk Codex ’ and the 


oldest Latin manuscript). The prefaces con- 
tain an account of the circumstances under 
which the laws were drawn up. According to 
the oldest manuscript of the ‘ North Welsh 
Code,' Howel, ' seeing that the Welsh were 
1 perverting the laws,’ summoned^ to him six 
li,mcn from each cymmwdof the Principality to 
, the White 1 louse on the Tav (y Ty Gwyn ar 
I Tav, probably Whitland in the modern Oar- 
marthensliire), four laymen and two clerks, the 
, latter to prevent the laymen from ^ ordaining 
' anything contrary to holy scripture.’ They met 
! in Ijciit ^because every one should be purest 
i that holy time.’ These wise men carefully ex- 
I amined the old laws, rejected some, amended 
others, and enacted some new ones. Howel 
j then promulgated the code they drew up, 
j and he and the wise men pronounced the 
' curse of all the Welsh on thgse who should 
[ not obey the laws, and on all judges who 
I undertook judicial duties without knowing 
the tliree columns of law and the worth of 
tame and live animals, or on any lord who 
conferred ofiice on such a judge. After this 
Howel went with the bishops of St. David’s, 
St. Asaph, and Bangor, and some others to 
Rome, where the laws wore read before the 
l)ope, who gave them his sanction. ^And from 
that time to the present the laws of liowel 
the Good are in force.’ The ^Dimetian’ and 
‘Gwentiau’ codes, the manuscripts of which 
later, add a fi‘w additional particulars 


are 


which are of less authority. Gwent was 
certainly no part of Howel’s dominions. 

The form in which the laws of liowel 
Dda now exist does not profess to preserve 
the shape which he gave them. In a few 
(‘xceptional cases only is a law described as 
being llie law as Howel established it (e.g. 
i. 122, 234, 240, 252, &c.) The Hdwynedd 
Code’ frequently refers to the amendments 
made by Bleddyn ab Cyiivyn (i. 166, 252, 
8vo ed.), who died in 1073, while the 
‘ Dyved Code ’ mentions changes brought 
about })y the Lord Rhys ab Gruffydd ab 
Tewdwr (i. 574), who died in 1197. The 
laws manifestly contain much primitive cus- 
tom which may be referred back to Howel’s 
t ime or to an earlier date, but it is almost 
impossible to accurately determine the dates 
of the various enactments. Some of the de- 
, tails of court law show curious traces of 
1 ejxrly English influence, for example in such 
titles as ^edling’ and ^edysteyn’ (disethegn). 

J Like all early codes it leaves the impression of 
I greater system and method than could really 
I have prevailed. /The existing documents, and 
I especially those of later date, were plainly 
I drawn up by persons anxious to magnify the 
I departed glory of their country, and to uphold 
[ the impossible theory of a definite organisa^ 
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tion of Wales into Gwynedd, Delieuburtli, 
and Powys (e.g. i. 341), with the overlord at 
Aberffraw exacting tribute from the depen- 
dent kings, though himself dependent on the 
; ^ king of London ’ (i, 286). The terminology of 
the laws is iplainly late, for example terms like 
Hewysauc ^(prince) and ^teliuysokaet ’ (prin- 
cipality) are certainly post-Norman, as earlier 
Welsh rulers are described as kings. Neither 
would the Anglo-Saxon monarch be described 
as Mdng of London’ before the Conquest. 
And the systematic representation of the 
cymmwds jioints to the Norman inquests or 
even to the later aggregations of the shire 
representatives in parliament. Otherwise 
Howel the Good has the credit of anticipating 
the English House of Commons by more than 
three liundred years. But the ^ laws of Howel ’ 
both deserve and require more minute critical 
analysis than thqjy have liitherto received. 
As indicating the national legal system, they 
were clung to with great enthusiasm by the 
Welsh up to the time of the conquest of 
Gwynedd by Edward L Tiiey were looked 
upon with no unnatural div'Jike by champions 
of more advanced legal ideas like Edward I 
and ArclibisbopPeckham, who regarded them 
as contrary to the Ten Commandments (i^e- 
gistmm Epist, »/. Peckham^ i. 77, ii. 474-6, : 
Bolls Ser.) The Welsh traditional judgment | 
on Howel was that he was ^ the wisest and : 
justest of all the Welsh princes. He loved I 
peace aiidjusti.ee, and feared God, and go- j 
verned conscientiously. He was greatly > 
loved by all the VN^elsh and by many of t he | 
wise among the Saxons, and on that account | 
was called llowel the Good’ ( Gwentian Unity \ 
p. 26), 

[The contemporary or nearly contemporary 
sources are the tenth" century. Ilarleian Annales 
Cambriae and genealogies, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chron., and the eaidy English charters. The 
Harloian Chronicle is confused in the Rolls Series 
edition of Annales Cainbrise with other manu- 
scripts of much later date. The genealogy of 
Howel is given in pref. p. x. But both chronicle 
and genealogies have been carefully edited by 
Mr. Egertoii Phillirnore in Y Cyihmrodor, ix. 

1 4 1-83, 1 888. The extracts relative to Howel are 
also to be found in. Owen’s Ancient Laws and In- 
stitutes of Wales, i. xi v-xvi. The dates assigned 
in the text are the inferences of modern editors. 
Annales Cambriae (Rolls edit.) gives the later 
Latin chronicles. See also Brut y Tywysogion 
(Rolls edit.), or better in J. Gwenogvryn Evans’s 
carefully edited Red Bookof Hergest, vol.ii. 1890; 
th^ * laws of Howel’ were first printed from imper- 
fect and late manuscripts by Dr. William Wotton 
in 1730 in folio, with the title ‘ Cyfreithjeu, seu 
Leges Wallicse Ecclesiastical et Civiles Hoeli Boni 
et aliorum Principum, cum Interp. Lat. et notis 
et gloss.,’ and in the third volume of the Myvy- 


] rian Archaiology of Wales. 1807. These editions 
j have been superseded by Anourin Owen's Ancient 
i Laws and Institutes of Wales, with ati English 
I translation of the Welsh text, Loudon, 1841, Re- 
i cord Commission, 1 rol. fol. or 2 vols. 8vo (the 
j 8vo edition is here cited) ; the ecclesiastical part 
j of the law lias been printed from Owen’s edition 
I in Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils and Eccles. 
j Docs. i. 209-83 ; sec also .E. Walter's Dus alto 
Wales. Hubert Lewis’s Ancient Laws of Wales 
(1889) is a disappointing book.] T. E. T. 

HOWEL Au liUTA V, or HOWEL Dniiwa, 

: that is, Hoavkl TiiFi Bad (d. 084), North 
'Welsh prince, was the sou of leuav, sou of 
Idwal, who Avas im])risoned and deprived of 
his territory T)y li is brother la go about 909 
?7ales CiWibricey but not in the tenth-century 
MS. A). In 97 8 J [owel AA^as one of t he Welsli 
kings who attended .Edg*ar a.t CJicster, pro- 
mising to be Jus felloAv-worker by sea and 
land (Enoit. Wig. in Mon. IliM. Brit p. 678). 
This submission ju’oeured him J-Unglish aid 
against his uncle lago, Avhom lie drove out 
o f 1 1 is ki n gdo m of ( j w y n eel d. lie uceforAvard 
he reigned iu lago’vS stead. Howel always 
sliOAved that preference for lhefor(3iginn‘Avhich 
caused patriotic liistorians of a much later 
generation to call him Howtd the Bad, though 
there is nothing to shoAV that be otherwise 
justified the title, lago was talcen prisoner 
about 978. In 979 IIoavoI defeated and slew 
Oystennin, son of lago, at the batlh^ of Jlir- 
barth. Having secured Ins kingdom, .Howel 
joined his Saxon allies in 982, and invaded 
Brecheiniog (kwibrice, but cf. Brut 

y Tyivysoyion). In 084 lui was liimself slain 
by the treachery of the Saxons. 

. [Annales Cambri jc (R olls Ser. ) ; Brut y Tywys- 
ogion (Rolls Sor. and ed. J. 0 wonogvryn Jilvans) ; 
the GAA'^entian Brut (Cambrian Arch. Assoc.) adds 
many, ]>robably doubtful, details.] T. P. T. 

HOWEL AB Ebavin {d. 1044), a Sovith 
W elsh prince, Avas son of Ed win, son of Eineon , 
who Avas the son of Owaiii, the eldest son and 
successor of lIoAvel Dda [q. a^] In 1038, after 
the death of Hliydderch, son of lestin, ruler 
of Heheubarth since 1028, Howel and his 
brother Maredudd succeeded tp the govern- 
ment of South Wales as being of the right 
line of IIoAvelDda. The sons of Hhyddercli 
seem to have contested IIoAvel and his bro- 
ther’s claim, and next year a battle Avas fought 
at Iliraetliwy between the rival houses, in 
which, if the ‘Gwentian Brut ’ can be trusted, 
the sons of Edwin conquered. In 1036 Mare- 
dudd was slain, but before the year was out 
the death of Caradog[q.v.], son oit'Kliydderch, 
equalised the position of the combatants. 
After a few years of comparatiA^e peace 
HoAvel’s son Meurug A\ms captured by the Irish 
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Danes in 1039. In the same year Griiflydd ab 
Llewelyn [q. v.] became king of North Wales, 
and after devastating Llanbadarn, drove 
Howel out of his territory. In .1041 Howel 
made an effort to win back his dominions, 
hut was defeated by Gruffydd at Pencader. 
HoweVs wife became Grufiydd’s captive, and 
subsequently his concubine. 

In 1042 Howel, who had called the Danes 
from Ireland to his help, renewed the con- 
flict, and won a victory over Grufl’ydd at 
Pwll Dyvach. Gruffydd was taken prisoner 
by the pagan Danes, but he soon escaped and 
reoccupiecl Ho wePs territory. In 1044 Howel 
collected a great fleet of his viking allies, and 
entered the mouth of the Towy on another 
effort to win hack his own. The final battle 
was fought at the mouth of the river (Aber- 
towy, possibly Carjiiarthen or somewhere 
lower down the stream). Gruflydd won a 
complete victory, and Howel was slain. 

[Annales Cambria? (Polls Ser.) (the dates have 
been tiikon from this exclusively) ; Brut y Tywys- 
ogion (Rolls Sor. or cd. J. Gwenogvryn Evans) ; 
a few additional details from Brut y Tywysogion 
(Cambrian Arehicol. Assoc.)] T. F. T. 

HOWEL A13 OwAiN Gwynedd («?. 1171 .^), 
warrior and poet, was the son of Owain ab 
Gruffydd ab Cynaii, prince of North Wales. 
Pyvog, the daughter of an Irish noble, was 
his mother. ^ Brut leuan Brechfa ’ {Myv. 
Arch, ii. 720) wrongly states that Owain 
married her in 1130. In 1143, taking ad- 
vantage of a quarrel between his father and 
his uncle Cadwaladr {d, 1172) [q. v.], Howel 
seized some part of Ceredigion, and burnt his 
uncle’s castle of Aberystwith. In the follow- 
ing year, in the course of a quarrel with Sir 
Hugh de Mortimer, Howel and his brotlier 
Cynan ravaged Abert^eifi or Cardigan. In 1 145, 
in conjunction with Cadell, son of Gruffydd 
ab Ilhys [q. v.], prince of South Wales, lie | 
took Carmarthen Castle. In the next year, 
however, Howel apparently changed sides, 
and joined his forces to those of the Normans 
against the sons of G ruflydd,wlio had marched 
against the castle of G wys. Both sides in- 
vited his f^d ; but the promise of ^ much pro- 
perty’ seems to have turned the scale in 
favour of the Norman alliance, and HowePs 
intervention insured the success of his allies 
{Brut y Bolls Ser.p. 172, MS.D.:; 

cf. also another account on the same page). 
In the same year he and his htotlier Cynan 
were engaged in a quarrel with Cadwaladr. 
The brothers called out the men of Mei- 
rionydd, ^ who had taken refuge in churches,’ 
marched thence and took the castle ofOynvael 
(e6. p. 174). In 1 160 Howel suffered a series 
of reverses. The sons of Gruffydd ab Rhys 
took his portion of Ceredigion except the castle 


of Pengwern, and in 1162 that also fell into 
their hands. In 1167 Henry II made an effort 
to subjugate Gwynedd, and at the battle of 
Basingwerk was defeated by Owain and his 
sons, among whom was Howel (Ann. Camhr. 
p. 46, Rolls Ser., which gives the date as 1 148 ; 
cf.GiB. Cambb. It. Cmnbr.yi. 137, Rolls Ser.) 
In 1168 Howel was engaged with a mixed 
force of French, Normans, Flemings, Eng- 
lish, and Welsh against Lord Rhys ab Grui- 
fydd, who had burnt the castles of Dyved. 
The expedition, however, did not succeed, aud 
a truce followed, 

HowePs father died in 11 69. According to 
the version of ^ Brut y Tywysogion,’ printed 
in the ^Myvyrian Archseology,’ Ilowel, as 
Owain’s eldest son, thereupon seized the go- 
vernment and keiit possession of it for two 
years. During his absence ii Ireland, looking 
after certain property wbiit came to him in 
right of his mother and wife, his brother David 
rose up against him. Howel returned, but he 
was defeated, wounded in battle, and taken to 
Ireland, where he is said to have died in 1 170, 
leaving his Irish j)Ossessions to his brother 
Rhirid. According to the ‘ Annales Cambrise ’ 
(p. 63), Howel was killed by his brother David 
and his men in 1171. An anonymous poem 
places his death at Pentraeth (in Ajiglesey F) 
(Myty. Arch. i. 281), while another, quoted 
by Price, names Bangor as his burial-place 
(Hanes Cymru, p. 684). 

Of HowePs poetical works the only known 
remains are eight odes printed in ^ My vyriaii 
Archaeology,’ i. 197-9. 

[Brut y Tywysogion, Rolls Ser. ed.; Ann. Cambr. 
Rolls Scr. ed. ; (xir. Cambr., It. Cambr. vol. vi.; 
My V. Arch., Denbigh, 1870 ed.; Price’s Hanes 
Cymru.] R. W. 

HOWEL T Fwtall (Jl. 1366), or ^ Howel 
of the Battle-axe,’ was a Welsh knight and 
hero. According to Yorke hi^s father was 
Gruffydd ab Howel ab Meredydd ab Einion 
I ab Gwganen (Royal Tribes of Wales, p. 184). 

' Sir John Wynne, however, says that he was 
the son of Einion ab Gruffydd (Hist. Gwydir 
i^bm%,pp, 29,30,79; cf. Table IL,eA) Both 
the accounts agree that he was descended 
from Collwyn ab Tangno, Gord of Eifionydd, 
Ardudwy, and part of Llyen.’ Howel was 
one of the Welshmen who fought at Poictiers 
in 1366, and Welsh tradition very improbably 
made him out to he the actual captor of the 
French king, ^ cutting off his horse’s head at 
one blow ’ (ib. p. 80 w. ) Howel undoubtedly 
seems to have fought well, for he was knighted 
by the Black Prince, and received aftervvards 
the constableship of Oriccieth Castle, and also 
the rent of Dee Mills at Chester, ^besides 
other great things in North Wales;’ and as 
a ipemorial of his services a mess of meat 
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was ordered to be served before liis axe iu 
perpetuity, the food being afterwards given 
to the poor ‘ for his souVs nealth.’ This cere- 
mony is said to have been observed till the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time, eight 
yeoman attendants at Sc?, a day having 
charge of the meat {ib. p. 30, and n.) * Howel 
was also raglot ” of Aberglaslyn, and died 
between Michaelmas 2 and the same time 
6 Rich. II,’ leaving two sons, Meredydd, wlio 
lived in Eifionydd ; and Davydd, who lived 
at Henblas, near Idanrwst (ih, p. 30 and n , ; 
Williams, Emimnt Welshmeri), 

[Yorke’s Royal Tribes of Wales, ed. Williams; 
Sir John Wynne’s Hist. Gwydir Family ; Wil- 
liams’s Eminent Welshmen.] R, W. 

HOWELL, FRANCIS (1625-1079), 
puritan divine, ^011 of Thomas Howell of 
Gwinear, Cornwsjl, matriculated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 14 or 24 July 1042, at the 
age of seventeen. In 1648 he graduated M. A., I 
and vfiis elected fellow of his college and G reek j 
reader on 10 Aug. in that year. About U350 | 
he was cue of the independeut ministers ap- j 
pointed to preach at St. Mary’s, Oxford. On | 
28 April 1052 he became the. senior proct or, 
and in the following June was among those 
wlioj>etitioned parliament fora new visitation 
of the university. Howell was nominated 
one of the visitors, and in 1654, under a fresh 
ordinance, was again placed on the list. In : 
the same year (25 March 1054) the professor- j 
ship of moral philosophy was bestowed upon j 
him. Under a promise of Cromwell, and to i 
the detriment 01 John Howe, he was created 
princij>al of Jesus College, Oxford, on 24 Oct, 
1657, and consequently vacated in 1658 his 
fellowship at his old college. At the Re- 
storation Howell was ejected from this pre*- 
ferment, and retired to London, where he 
preached ‘ with great acceptance ’ as assistant 
to the Rev. John Collins [q. v.] at Lime Street 
Chapel, Paved Alley. He died at Bethnal 
Green on 10 March 1679, and was buried at 
Bunhill Fields. 


tol [q. y.], and three daughtei’s composed 
the family according to the pedigree iu Brit, 
Mus, MS. Harl. 4181, p, 258, The pedigree 
is traced back by modern representatives to 
Tudwal G161F (/I, 878), sou of Rhodri the 
Great. Howell’s father, curate of Llaugam- 
march, Brecknockshire, and afterwards rector 
of Cyiiwil and Abernant, Carmarthenshire, 
died in 1632, when James recrounted his vir- 
! tues in a patlietic letter to ']’heo])hilus Field, 
bishop of vSt. David’s (Fam, Fpid. i. § 6, vii.) 
Wood states that James was born at Aber- 
nant, where his father was residing in 1610, 
but, according to J^^'iiller, Howell’s elder bro- 
ther, Thomas, afterwards bishop of Bristol 
[q. V.], was born at the Bryim, Llangam- 
march, and Howell, in his ^ Letters,’ mentions 
that x>lace as the residence of his family. 
The Oxford matricnlation register stat-es that 
he was sixteen in 1610; he was, therefore, 
born about 1594. In a letter dated 1645 (i. 
§ 6, 60) he vaguely speaks of himself as forty- 
! nine years old, but Howell’s dates are usually 
inexact. He was educated at Hereford li'Yee 
School under ^ a learned though lashing 
master ’ {Fpisf, i. § 1, 2). On 16 June 1610 
he matriculated as ‘ James Howells ’ of Car- 
marthenshire from Jesus College, Oxford, and 
graduated B.A. on 17 Dec. Dr. Francis 

Mansell, Sir Eubule Thel wall, and Dr. Thomas 
Prichard, witli whom he corresponded later 
on friendly terms, took much interest in him 
as an undergraduate. In 1623 ho was elected, 
according to liis own stulement, fellow of 
JesuB on Sir Eubule Tbelwall’s foundation. 

I He usually wrote of Oxford as ‘ his dearly 
; honoured mother.’ 

I Soon after taking his degree Howell, a 
; ^ pure cadet,’ who was ^ tiot born I -0 land, 
lease, homo, or oUice ’ (i. § 6, lx.), was ap- 
X)ointed by Sir Robert Mansell, the uncle of 
his tutor, Francis Mansell, steward of a glass- 
I ware manufactory in Broad Sti^eet, London, 

1 In 1616 he was sent by his employers to the 
I continent to obtain materials and workmen, 
i A waiTant from the council enabled him to 


[Wood’s Univ. of Oxford (Gutcb), vol. ii. pt. 
ii, pp. 644, 651-2, 662, 874 ; Wood’s Colleges 
(Hutch), p. 578, App. p. 138; Boase’s Reg, of 
Exeter College, pp. 69-70; Neal’s Puritans, 
1822 ed, iv. Ill; Calamy’s Nonconf. Mem. 1802 
ed. i. 234; Calamy’s Howe, 1724, p. 19; Wil- 
son’s Dissenting Churches, i. 229, iii. 23 ; Bur- 
rows’s Visit, of Oxford Univ. (Camden Soc.), 
pp. 500, 504.] W. P. C. 

' HOW'ELL, JAMES (1694 P-1666), an- 
thor, was fourth child and second son of 
Thomas Howell by a daughter of J ames David 
Powell of Bualt. Howell states that his 
brothers and sisters numbered fourteen, but 
three sons, including Thomas, bishop of Bris- 


travel for three years, x>i’ovided that he did 
not visit Rome or St. Gmer. He passed 
through Holland, France, Spain, and Italy, 
became an accomjjUshed linguist, and en- 
gaged competent workmen at Venice and 
Middleburg, On returning to Ijoiidon about 
1622 he gave up his connection with the 
glasshouse, and, seeking to turn bis linguistic 
capacity to account, made a vain apjdicafcion 
to join the embassy of Sir John Ayres to 
Constantinople. Sir James Croft, a friend of 
his father, recommended him as tutor to the 
sons of Lord Savage ; but owing to his youth, 
and to the fact that his impils were Roman 
catholics, he filled the post lor. a very short 
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time. During 1622 he made a tour in France 
with a voung friend, Richard Altham, son of 
Baron Altham, ^ one of the hopefiillest yoiin^ 
men of this kingdom for parts and person.^ 
At Poissy Howell endangered his health hy 
close study, and on returning to London was 
attended hy Di\ Harvey ^ the great physician. 
Towards the end of 1622 llowell was sent 
to Spain on a special mission to obtain satis- 
faction for the seizure by tlie A-icei-oy ol Sar- 
dinia of a riclily laden ship called the Vine- 
yard, belonging to the Turkey company. Sir 
Charles Cornwallis and Lord Digby had 
already tried in vain to obtain redress, but 
lloweirs importunate appeals to the Spanish 
ministers led to tlie appointment of a com- 
mittee of investigation and to a declaration 
in favour of the. Liiglish owners oi tlie cap- 
tured shi]) and mercliandise. Howell visited 
Sardinia and induced the viceroy to offer 
coin])ensation, hut the A'iceroy pi*oved insol- 
vent, and 1 1 owell on hisreturn toMadrid found 
the situation altered hy the presence there 
of Prince Charles and Buckingham. Cotting- 
ton, the prince^s secretary, directed him to 
abstain from further action, and after the de- 
parture of the prince and liis suite Olivarez 
made it plain that the Spanish government 
had no intention of aiding him. While the 
royal party was at Madrid Howell made the 
acquaintance of many of Prince Charles’s re- 
tainers, including Sir Kenelin Digby and 
Endymion Porter, and wi’ote home spirited 
accounts of the* prince’s courtshij) of the in- 
fanta, Digby relates that llowell was acci- 
dentally wounded in the hand while in his 
society at Madrid, and that liis ^sympatlietic 
powder ’ worked its first cure in How ell’s case 
Late Howell returned 

to England at the close of 1624 in company 
with Peter Wych, who Avas in charge of 
the prince’s jewels, lie made suit for em- 
ployinont to the all-poAverful Duke of Buck- 
ingham, but bis intimate relations (accord- 
ing to his OAvii story) with Digby, earl of 
Bristol, Buckingham’s enemy, ruined his 
prospects. A suggestion, which Howell as- 
cribes to Lord Conway in 1626, that ho 
should act as * moving agent to the king ’ in 
Italy, came to nothing, because his demand 
for 100/. a quarter Avas deemed exorbitant. 
But he Avas in llie same year appointed secre- 
tary to Emanuel, lord’ Serope (afteiwards 
Earl of Sunderland), Avho was then lord- 
president of the north. The office required 
his residence at York, and in March 1G27 
the influence of his chief led to his election 
as M.P. for Richmond, Yorkshire. Late in 
1628 Wentworth succeeded Serope as lord- 
president. lioAvell seems to hav’e remained 
private secretary to the latter until Scrope’s 


death in 1680, and lived for the time in comfort* 
In December 1628 Wentworth bestowed on 
him the reversion of the next attorney’s place 
which should fall vacant at York ; but when 
a vacancy occurred in 1629 Howell sold his 
interest and sent Wentworth (6 May 1629) 
an effusive letter of thanks ( Strqford Let- 
ters^ i. 60). In 1632 he accompanied, as 
secretary, the embassy of Robert Sidney, 
earl of Leicester, which was sent to the court 
of Denmark to condole with the king on the 
death of his mother, the queen-dowager, Hfe 
official Latin speeches made, he tells us, an 
excellent impression, and he obtained some 
new jirivileges for the Eastland company. 
A short ‘ diarium ’ of the mission by lioAvell 
is in Bodl. Libr. MS. Rawl, c. 854. In 1636 
he forwarded many news-letters to Strafford 
from Westminster, and speift a few weeks in 
the same year at Orleans ®n the business of 
Secretary Windebank. Still destitute of regu- 
lar employment, he crossed to Dublin in 1 689, 
was well received by Strafford, tlie lord-de- 
puty, was granted a reversion of a clerkship 
of the council, and was sent by Stratford on a 
political mission to Edinburgh and London. 

In London the chief literary men were 
among his acquaintances. Ben Jonson was 
especially friendly Avith him, and in a letter 
dated from W estminster, 6 April 1 636, Howell 
describes ^ a solemn supper ’ given by Jonson, 
at which he and Carew were jiresent. On 
Jonson’s death in 1637 he sent an elegy to 
Duppa, who included it in his LTonsonus 
Virbius.’ Lord Herbert of Oherbury and Sir 
Kenelni Digby were among his regular cor- 
respondents. .In 1640 he began his ownlite- 
rary career Avitli the publication of his ^ maiden 
fancy,’ a political allegory in prose dealing 
with events between 1603 and 1640, entitled 
‘ Aei'SpoXoyttt : Dodona’s Grove, or the Vocall 
Forest.’ A ^ key ’ was added, and with the 
second and third editions of 1644 and 1646 
AA^ere issued two political tracts, ^Parables 
reflecting upon the Times,’ and ‘ England’s 
Teares.’ A Latin version was published in 
1646; a second part appeared in 1660. When, 
in the year of its first publication, Howell 
went on some diplomatic business to France, 
he carried with him a French translation 
which he had made of the hook, and this, 
after revision hy friends in Paris, was pub- 
lished there before he left in the same year. 
On 1 Jan. 1641-2 he presented to the king a 
printed jioem entitled ^ The V bte, or a Po.em 
presented to His Majesty for a New Year’s 
Gift,’ London, 4to, 1642, and shortly after- 
wards issued his entertaining ^ Instructiohs 
for Fqrreine Travel,’ Avith adedication inverse 
to Prince Charles. Accounts of France, Spain, 
and Italy are supplied, to which in a new 
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edition of 1660 was added an appendix on 
* travelling into Turkey and the Levant parts.^ 
The work was reprinted by Prof. Arber in 
1868. 

. On 30 Aug. 1642 Howell was sworn in at 
Nottingham as clerk of the council, but the 
existing vacancy caused by the promotion of 
Sir Edward Nicholas to a secretaryship of 
state was filledby Sir John Jacob, and Howell 
was promised the next clerkship that fell va- 
cant {Letters^ ed. Jacobs, Su])pl. p. (>07). The 
civil wars rendered 1 lie arrangement nugatoiy, 
a?id while Howell was pacing what he in- 
tended to he a short visit to London ('avly in 
] 648 ho was arrested in hi.s ch ambers by oi’der 
of the Long parliament, his jiaper^ wereseizinl, 
and he was committed to the lull'd . Accord- 
ing to his own account, his only oilence was 
his loyalty. ‘V?ood states that he was im- i 
prisoned as an insolvent debtor, and in his I 
letters from the Fleet ho iwice refers to tlie I 
pressure of his debts (ib> i. § (1, Iv., lx.) It is i 
possible that his imprisonment was prolonged j 
at the instigalion of his creditors. In spite i 
of his frequent pelitioiis for release, he r('- | 
mained in the Fleet for eight years, i.e. till ' 
] 651. Deprived of all other means of Ih eli- 
hood, \w applied liiiiiself with remarkable in- ’ 
dustry to literature. At first he contined 
himself mainly to political pamphleteering. 
He claimed that liis ‘ Casual Discourses and 
Interlocutions between Patricius and Pere- 
grine touching the Distractions of the Times ’ 
was the first pamphlet issued in defence of 
the royalists ; a second part , entitled ‘ A Dis- 
course or Parly continued betwixt Patricius 
and l\^regrme upon their landing in Prance, 
touching the civill wars of England and 
Ireland,’ appeared on 21 July 1643 (both are 
reprinted in the ^Twelve Treatises,’ I6G1). 
In 1 643 he wrote his ^ IMercuriiis IJ ibernicus ’ 
(Bristol, 1044, 4to), an account of the recent I 
* horrid insurrection and massacre in Ireland,’ 
dated from the Fleet, 3 April 1043. Prynne, 
in his ^Popish Koyal Favourite’ (1044), re- 
ferring to Ilowell’s account of Prince Charles’s 
visit to Spain in ^ Dodona’s Grove,’ described 
him as ‘no friend to parliament and a malig- 
nant.’ Howell repudiated the charge in his 
‘ Vindication of some passages reflecting upon 
him ’ (1644), to which he added ‘A Clearing 
of some Occun*ences in Spain at His Ma,j esty’s 
being there.’ II owell returned to the topic in 
‘ Preheminence and Pedigi’ee of Parliaments ’ 
(1644; reissued 1677), in which he described 
the Long parliament as ‘ that high Synedrion 
wherein the Wisdom of the whole Senate is 
epitomized.’ Prynne adhered to his original 
statement in ‘ A moderate Apology against 
a pretended Calumny,’ London, 1644, 4to. 

‘ !lragland’s Tears for the present W ars,’ an ap- 


peal for peace, followed immediately, and Avas 
translated into Latin as ‘ Anglim Susi>iria et 
Laciymae,’ J^ondoii, KUO, and into Dutch in 
1049 (cf. reprinted in Hart tind ISomers 
Tracfji). It was reportcnl to Hoav(41 in 16U 
I that the king Avas dissatisfied Avitli some ofh is 
' recent utterances on accoxint of their ‘ inilif- 
ferency and 1 ukewarniness,’ and lie t luuAHipoii 
sent by letter to the king mild assurances of 
his loyalty, 3 Sept . 1 644 ii. l.xili.) ( hi 

the same day he completed ‘ A solitT and son- 
soiiable memorandum sent to Pliilip, Earl of 
Pembroke/ with whom he claimed a disi ant re- 
lationship [seellmnmKTjPiUTjr]; on 3 May 
J 015 ‘ The SAvay of tlie Sword,’ a justi licat ion 
of fliarles’s claim to control the militia ; and 
on 25 Feb. 10i7-'8 a defence of the Treaty 
of the Isle of AViglit. Tn 1019 lie issued, iii 
English, Frc'uch, and Latin, Charles I's latt'st 
declaration ‘toucliing his constancy in the 
Prot(\stant religion,’ and also publislied an 
amusing, if ili-ua<uv(‘d, ‘P(‘rfec( Description 
of the People and Count ry of Scot land,’ wliich 
AA^as reprinted in No. 13 of Wilkes’s ‘North 
Ih’iton’ (August 17(52), at the time of the 
agitation against Ijord Bute. In 1051 he dedi- 
cated to tlu‘ Long parliauKOit his ‘S.TM^.V. 
A SurAey of the Seignorie of Vmiice ’ (Lon- 
don, lOol , fol. ) He was admitted to bail, and 
released Irom tlie Fleet in tlie same year. 

As soon as CronnAudl Avas installed in 
supreme power,Il(>Avell sought his fax^ourby 
d(‘(lu*ating to him a pamphlet entitled ‘Some 
sober lnsp<*elions made into the caiTiage and 
consults of the late Long Parliament / Lon- 
don, 1653, 12mo, in the form of a dialogue 
between Phil-Anglus and Polyander (re- 
issued in 1000). Howell commends Cromwell 
for having destroyed the parliament ; com- 
pares tlie Protect or t o CJiarles Martel ; argues 
ill favour of rule by ‘ a single person,’ and 
condemns ‘the common peopl(‘’ as‘ aAvaver- 
ing windy thing ’ and ‘ an liuniersome and 
cross-grained animal.’ Dugdale, A\o’iting 
on 9 Oct. 1655, declared that Howell had 
spoken in the tract mor<' boldly of the par- 
liament ‘ than any man that hat h wrote since 
they sate’ {Ilisi. Af/SW. Comm. 5th Bep, p. 
17). On 2 Oct. 1054 Howell addressed ‘an 
admonition to my lord Protector and his 
council of their present danger,’ in which, 
while urging the need of an hereditary mon- 
archy, he advised Cromwell to conciliate the 
array by admitting the ofiicers to political in- 
fluence, and to negotiate with Cliarles Stuart 
a treaty by which Charles should succeed him 
under well-defined limitations. In 1657 he 
oflered to write for the council of stale ‘a 
new treatise on the sovereignty of the seas’ 
{JEList. MSS. Comm. 5th Pep. p. 314). 
Throughout the Comm onwealth 1 J owell’s pen 
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was busy. His most popular publication of 
the period was ^ Londinopolis. An Historical 
Discourse; or, Perlustration of the ( hty of Lon- 
don and Westminster,’ London, 16o7, fob, a 
gossipy book largely borrowed from »Stow, 
witli plates by Hollar. On 23 March 1659-60 
Howell wrote to Sir Edward AValker at 
Brussels of tlie necessity of * calling in King 
Charles.’ A broadside by him, eiil itled ^ Eng- 
land’s .Toy Expressed . . to Monck,’ aiipeared 
m 1600. 

On Charles Tl’s i(‘storatJon, Howell begged 
for an appointim'iit as ch‘rk of the council 
or as assistant and secu'taiy to a royal 
commission for the legulation and advance- 
ment of trade Hexiointedoiil to LouUlaien- 
doii that his linguistic acqunemonts qualified 
him to become Mutoi lor languages’ tuCiueen 
(M bonne of Biagan/a In Ftbmaiy 1061 
lie receiv(‘d a fiee gift from tla^ king of 200/. I 
lie was appoint td at a salaiy of 100/ a >ear 
historjogiaphf ‘1 royal of England, a place j 
which Is said to have been especially created 
Un him, ancl lepublished tw< Ive of his poli- 
tical tracts in a \olume entitled in one loim 
^Twelvi' l^ieatises of the liator Ih volutions’ 
(1661), and in anothei Hliveib Jlistoricall 
Discourses/ dedicated to Charles IT A se- 
cond V()luini‘ was promised, lint did not ap- 
peal In 1661 also he issiu d a ‘ Cordial toi 
the Cavaliers/ pi of essing somewhat cynically 
to console those suppoitors of the king who 
found themselves ill-requited for then ser- 
vices in his cause TIis (quivocal attitude 
led him into a bitter contioveisy with Rir 
Itoger Ij’Estiaiige, who attacked lii'n ‘ Cordial’ 
lu a ^ Oavi^at foi the Cavaliers ’ Howell re- 
plied m^Sorae sober Inspections made into 
those Ingveduuits that went to the composi- 
tion of .1 late C^oidial call’d A Coidial Ibi the 
Cavaliers ’ L’Est ranges retorted at the ( los(» 
of his * Modest Plea both foi the ('aveat and 
Author of it’^vith a list of passages from 
Howell’s eailiei works to piove tliat he had 
flattered Cromwell and the Long pailiament 
Other political ti acts of more decided royalist 
tone followed, II is* Poems on se^ erall Choice 
and Various Subjects occasionally (omposed 
hy an eminent author/ were edited bj Payne 
Fisher fq \ ], Avith a dedication to Henry 
King, bishop of Chichester, m 1668 As 
•Poems upon divers Emergent occasions’ 
th6y reappeared in 1664. The enthusiastic 
editor declares that not to know Howell I 
*were an ignorance beyond barbarism’ (cf ' 
Centura Lit iii 277) He died unmarued 
in the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and 
was buried on 3 Nov. 1666 * in the long walke 
neare the doore which goes up tlie steeple ’ 
of the Temple ChuTch ) He had left 
directions, which were duly earned out, for 


a tomb with a Latin inscription to bo set up 
in the Temple Church at a cost of 30/. The 
monument is now well preserved in the Tri- 
forium gallery of the round church at the 
Temple By his will, dated 8 Oct. 1666 and 
proved 18 Feb 1666-7, he left small bequests 
of money to his brother Howell, his sisters 
Gwm and lloberta-ap-Rice, and his landlady 
Mrs J^eigli Tliree children of his brother 
Thomas, viz Elizabeth, wife of Jeffrey Ban- 
ister, Aithui and Oeorge Howell, besides one 
Strafibid, a heelmaker, were also legatees^ 
Allot hm nephew, Ilemy Howell, was made 
sole ovi^cutoi . Many descendants of James’s 
brotiier How ell Howell still survive mAV ales. 

Howell is one of the earliest Itinghslimen 
I who mdd(‘ a livelihood out of literature He 
wrotewith alightpen, and although he shows 
I little power ot imagination i\> his excursions 
into ])ure literature, liis po 4 mphlets and his 
occasional 1 ei se exhibit exceptional faculty 
of obseivation, a lively interest in current 
aflaii's, and a lare masteiy of modern lan- 
guages, including his native Welsh, His at- 
tempts at spelling lefovm on roughly phonetic 
lines ai(‘ also interesting He uiged the sup- 
pression ot redundant letters like the e m 
done or tlie n in honour (cC Epht Ho-el 
ed Jacobs, p 510. P«r/cy e///ms/s, advt. at 
end) But it is m his ‘Epistoli© Ilo-eliaUt'e : 
Familiar Ijetteis, Domestic and Foreign, 
divided into Sundry Sections, partly His- 
toiical, Political, and Philosophical,’ that 
his literary power is displayed at its best. 
Philosophic ri^flection, political, social, and 
I domestic anecdote, scientific speculation, are 
all intermingled with attractive ease in the 
coirespondence which he professes to have 
addressed to men of all ranks and degiees 
‘^^Lmacy, The first volume was issued in 
1615, dedicat(*d to Charles I, and with ‘the 
Vote’ prefixed, a *new,’ that is the second 
^ olunie, was issued in 1647 ; and both t oge- 
I Hioi appealed with a third volume in 1650. 

I The first three volumes were thus published 
I while Howell was in the Fleet. A fourth 
1 printed in a collected edition of 

1655. Later issues by London publishejjs 
I ^^06, 1726, 1737, and 

i /o4. The last three, called respectively 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh editions, were 
descubed as *very much corrected.’ In 
i7o3 another * tenth ’ edition was issued at 
Aberdeen. An eighth edition without date 
appeared after 1708 and before 1720. The first 
volume alone was reissued m the Stott Li- 
brarj^ in ]890. A complete reprint, with 
unpublished letters from the ^ State Papers ’ 
and elsewhere, was edited by Mr. Joseph 
acobs m 1890; a complete commentary is 
to toiiow in a second volume (1891), 
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Most of Howeirs letters were in all proba- 
bility written expressly for publication ^ to 
relieve his necessities^ while he was in the 
Fleet. In the opening letter of the second 
and later editions — it is not in the first — 
Howell, while professing 1 o return to Sir J. S. 
of Le^ds Castle a copy of Balzac's letters, dis- 
cusses the capacity of epistolary correspon- 
dence, and almost avows that he was pre- 
facing a professedly literary collection. 'Fhe 
series of letters on languages (bk. ii. Iv-lx.), 
like that on religions {ib. viii-xi.), is a lite- 
rary treatise with small pretence to episto- 
lary form; while letters on wines (ii. liv ), 
on tobacco (bk. iii. vii.), on tlio Oopernicau 
theory (ib. ix.), or presbyt(»riaih&m {Jb, iii.), 
are purely literary essays. In tlie first edi tioii 
of the first volume no dates were a])pen(led ' 
to tlie letters, Ijjit tliese were inserted m the 
second and later series and in the st‘Coiid and 
all later issues of the first. They run from | 
1 April lfil7 to Innocents day, i.e. Dec. j 
1 1)54 . A 11 dated bet ween :26 March 1(5 J 8 and , 
'9 Aug. 1648 profess to have been written 
from the Fleet. Throughout (he dat(»8 are 
frequeiilly impossible. Tlius a letter (hk. i. 

§ 2, xii.), dated 19 March 1622, relates sue- ! 
cessively, as of equally recent occurrence, five j 
events known to have happem^l respectively 
in April 1621, in Fc^bruary 1628, iu llie spring 
of 1622, at the close of that year, and in 1619 
(GAiiDTNuii, iv. ])p. vi, \ii). In letters , 
dated 1685 and 1087 (i. § 6, x\.^ii. and ii. 1 ) i 
Howell clearly borrows from Browu(‘\s ‘ Ile- 
ligio M edici,’ which was not issued till 1615. 
Inaccuracy in the relation of events is also 
common. The letters are all from Howell 
to other persons, and it is obvious that, if 
genuine, they were printed from coj^ies of the 
originals preserved by Howell. But Howell 
himself states that all his paj)ers were seized 
by officers of the Long parliament before he 
entered the Fleet prison. If the letters were 
genuine, one would moreover expect to find 
some of the original manuscripts in the ar- 
chives of the families to members of wliich 
they were addressed, but practically none are 
known. A few letters assigned to Howell, 
and dated from Madrid in 1623, belonged to 
the Earl of Westmorland in 1885 {Hist, MSS, 
Comm, 10th Rep. iv, 23), but these have since 
been sold, and have not been traced . Some un- 
doubtedly genuine news-letters which H owell 
sent to Strafford and Windebank are printed 
in the ‘ Strafford Letters ^ and the ^ Calendar of 
State Papers^ (1633-5), and are far simpler 
productions than the ^familiar epistles,' in 
which Howell failed to include them. In the 
second' and later books a few letters may be 
judged on internal evidence to be what they 
purport to be, or to have been at any rate 
vox. xxvin. 


based on the rough notes of a genuine corre- 
spondence. Such are the letters which pro- 
fess to have accompanied presentat ion-copies 
of Howeirfe books. But the ‘familiar epistles ' 
as a whole, altlunigh of much autobiographic 
interest, cannot raiilc high UvS an historie,al 
authority. They may, however, be credited 
with an immediate literary inliuence in 
making tlie penning of hot it io us correspond- 
ence a favshionahle art. The collections of 
letters by Thomas Forde [q. v.] in 1661, by 
Robert l^oved.iv [ (p v.J in 1(5(52, and by the 
Duchess of ?N(‘wcastle in l67(Swwe doubtless 
inspired by Howell (cf. Evelyn, Diary ^ ed. 
Wheatl('y, iv. 55) ; while Defoe' seems subse- 
quently to have drawn from the‘Epistohe 
J fo-eliaiim 'sonu' hinUs for his realistic fictions. 

Besides tlie works already mentioned, 
Howell's more or h*ss imaginal ive work in- 
cludes : ‘A Nocturnal Progress, or a Peram- 
bulation of most (fountries in Christendom, 
Xierformed in one night by strength of 
Imagination,’ dated by Howell in 1646 (in 
^Twelve Treatises,’ 1661); ^Apologs or Fables 
Mythologized,’ a political allegory, 1645 (in 
‘ Twelve Tr('atises,’ 1661); ^ Winter Dream,’ 
1649 (prosi') ; ‘ A Tran(*e, or Nows from I fell,’ 
1649; ‘A Vision, or J)itilogue between the 
Soul and Body,’ 1651 ; * Ali! Hal Tumulus, 
Tlialamus. l^wo counter ])oems,’ one on the 
death of Edward Sackville, earl of Dorset, 
the other on the marriage of the Marquis 
of Dorchester, with ‘ a bndal sonnet,’ sot to 
music hy William W(‘bb, London, 1653, 4to; 
and ‘ OrfpoXoyui, 'Fhe l^irly of Bi'asts, or 
Morphnndra, (iueeii of th(' Inchaiited Hand,’ 
1 600, an allegory in the st yle of ^ Dodona’s 
Grove.’ 

His political and historical pamphlets other 
than tliobo already ment ioned are ‘ Lustra 
Ludovici,or thellistory of LewisNlIf,’ 1643; 
‘ An Account of the Deplorable State of Eng- 
land in 1647,’ 2 Aug. 1647; ‘Bella Scot- 
Anglica. A Brief Account of all the Battles 
betwixt England and Scotland,’ 1648 ; ‘The 
Instruments of a King . . . tiu' Sword, Grown, 
and Sceptre,’ 1648 ; ‘ Inquisition after Blood 
to the Parliament,’ 1649 ; ‘ The German Diet- 
on the Ballance of lOurope,’ 1653; ‘A Dis- 
course of the Empire and of the Election of 
the King of the Liomans,’ 1658, dated from 
Holborn, 1 Jan. 1658; ‘A Brief Character 
of the Low Countries,’ 1660 ; ‘ A Briefe Ac- 
count of the Royal Matches . . . since the 
year 800,’ London, 1 662 ; ‘ Tlfw^dpla fiaaiXucrj, 
Discourse concerning the Presidency of 
Bangs,’ 1604, foL, dedicated to Charles II- 
i published with ‘ A Treatise concerning Am- 
I bassodors,’ 1664 ( both reissued in Latin trans- 
lations in the same year, the former translated 
by B. Harris, the latter by John Harman) ; 

I 
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‘ Concerning the Sun’encler of Dunkirk, that it 
was done upon good grounds/ London, 1664. 

To philology and lexicograjdiy Howell 
contributed ^Lexicon Tetragiotton, or an 
Englifth-F rench-Ital ian-Spani sli I )ict i onary / 
London, 1669-60, foL, with Particular 
Vocabulary’ in the four languages of tech- 
nical terms, and an appendix (published sepa- 
rately in 1069) of ‘ l*ro verbs or old Sayed Saws 
and Adages in English or the Saxon tongue, 
Italian, French, and Spanish: where unto the 
British [i.e. AVelsh] for their great antiquity 
and weigiit are added,’ Worthington, Avrit- 
ing in his ‘Diary’ (Clietham Soc. i. 860) in 
August 1661, recommended the separate re- 
publication of the appendix, and especially 
of the collection of W elsh proverbs. Howeil 
revised and expanded Cotgrave’s ‘ French and 
English Dictionary,’ 1050, fol. (other editions 
1(560 and 1(578), ujid Avrote ‘New English 
Grammar , . . ibr ]<breigners to learn Eng- 
lish . , Avith ‘ Another Grammar of the 
Spanish or Castilian toung, Avith some special 
remarks in the Portuguos dialect,’ and notes 
on travel in Spain and Portugal ‘for the ser- 
vice of Tier Majesty’ (in both English and 
Spanish printed on o])posito pages), 1662. 
After Iloweirs death appeared ‘ A French 
Grammar, a Dialogue consisting of all Galli- 
cisms, Avith Additions of . . . ProArnhs,’ 1673. 

Ilis translations include ‘St. Paul’s late 
Progress upon Earth,’ 1 644, from the Italian ; 
‘A Venetian Looking-glass . . . touching 
the present Distempers in England,’ 1648, 
from the Italian ; ‘ An exact Tlistory of the 
late Revolutions in Naples,’ 1650, from the 
Italian of Alexaudro GiraJli ; ‘ Tlie Process | 
and Pleadings in tlie Court of Spain upon 
the death of Antony Ascliam,’ from the 
Spanish, 1651 ; Josephus’s ‘History of the 
Jews/ 1652; ‘ The Nuptials of Peleus and 
Thetis,’ 1664, from the French ; ‘ Paracelsus, 
his Aurora. ... As also the Water-Stone 
of the AVise Men,’ 1669; Basil Valentine’s 
‘ Triumphant Chariot of Antimony,’ 1661 ; 
Paracelsus’s ‘ Archidoxis/ 1661. 

lie edited Cotton’s ‘Posthiima,’ 1657,Avith 
a dedication to Sir Robert Pye [see Cotton, 
SiK Robert Brtjoe] ; ‘ Finetti Philoxenis,’ 
1666 [see Ftnet, Sir John]; ‘Partlienopceia, 
or the History of . . . Naples/ 1654, pt. i. 
translated from the Italian of Mazella by 
Sampson Lennard, and pt. ii. compiled by 
Howell from A'arious Italian Avriters, 

Commendatory verses or letters by Howell 
are prefixed to Hayward’s ‘Eromena,’ 1632; 
Cartwright’s ‘ Poems,’ 1661 ; and other books 
of the time. Many such poetic pieces are 
collected in Howell’s ‘ Poems.’ HoAvell, 
rather than John He wit, is the I. H. who 
prefixed verses to the EIk^p BacnXiKrj, 


A fine portrait of Howell leaning against 
I a tree, engraved by Claude Melan or Mellan 
and Abraham Bosse, was first prefixed to 
the French translation of his ‘ Dodona’s 
Grove,’ 1641. It reappeared in his ‘Eng- 
land’s Teares,’ 1644, his ‘German Diet,’ 1663, 
his ‘ I^ondinopolis,’ 1657, and his ‘ Proverbs,’ 
1669, and it is inserted in many other of his 
hooks in the British Museum Library. An 
oil painting, probably made from the engrav- 
ing, belongs to the Rev, H. HoAvell of Blaina. 
A small vignet;te by Marshall forms one of tho 
nine compartments of the plate prefixed to 
the ‘ Letters,’ 1 645. 

.[Notes kindly sent by C. E. Doble, esq., and 
0. II. Firth, esq. ; Wood’s AthenaeOxon. ed. Bliss, 
iii. 744-52; Biog. Brit ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
cd. Bohn; Epistolae Ilo-el. ed. Jacobs, 1890-1 ; 

I Straifnrd Letters ; Brit. Mus.iyidd. MS. 24492, 
p. 372 (Hunter’s Chorus Vat^m) ; pedigree lent 
by J. Bagnall Eva.ns, esq. ; curious expressions, 
and allusions in the Letters are discussed in 
Notes and Queries, 3rd and 5th ser.] S. L. 

HOWELL, JOHN (1774-1830), called 
loAN AB Hyaa^el, soldier and Welsh poet, 
was born in 1774 at AbergAvilly, Carmarthen- 
shire, Avhere he received very little schooling, 
lie was apprenticed t ;0 a weaver, but soon 
joined the Oarmartlienshire militia, Avhero 
he Avas employed in the band as fife-major, 
lie served Avith his regiment in Ireland in 
1799, and rejoined it on re-embodiment in 
1803. He employed his leisure in improving* 
his education, and was discharged as regi- 
mental schoolmaster on 24 July 1816, while 
the regiment Avas at Bristol. He then be^ 
came* master of the national school at Llan- 
doA^ery, Carmarthenshire, where he resided,, 
Avi th feAv intermissions, until his death . There 
he produced numerous compositions, which 
he sent <to various bardic contests. In 1824 
he brought out at Caerfyrddin by subscription 
a small volume entitled ‘Blodau Dyfed^ (pp. 
xvi, 420), containing selections from the com- 
j positions of bards of the district in the past and 
I present century, including some productions 
of his own, among Avhich is a ‘ Carmai*then 
March.’ He possessed some talent as a musi- 
cian and teacher of psalmody. His Welsh 
j)oems had not much fire or subtle imagery,, 
but were considered models of metric correct- 
I ness and appropriate diction. He died on 
18 Nov. 1830 at Llandovery, and was buried 
I beside the porch of Llandingat Church. 

[Williams’s Eminent Welshmen ; Blodau Dyfed. 
(Carmarthen, 1 824, 1 2mo) ; Rolls of the Royal 
Carmarthen Fusiliers Militia in Public Record 
Office, London,] H. M. 0. 

HOWELL, JOHN (1788-^1868), poly- 
artist, born at Old Lauriston, Edinburg, in 
1788, was apprenticed to a bookbinder, but 
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afterwards was an assistant to Robert Kin- 
near, bookseller, in Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh, and subsequently spent five years with 
the firm of Stevenson, printers to the univer- 
sity, where he effected improvements in tJie 
art of stereotyping. He next ret urned to his 
trade of bookbinding at a workshop in Thistle 
Street, was imtronised by Scott among <ithers, 
and invented the well-known ‘ plougli ' for 
cutting edges. Acquainted witli many odd 
handicrafts, he opened a sho]) as curiosil v 
dealer and china and picture repairi'r at 
22 Frederick Street, where the sign over the 
door described him as a ‘ })oiyartist.' The 
shop was not very successful, and Howell 
removed his business to 110 Ro'^e Street, 
where he died 1 April l8Gd. Tie was mar- 
ried and left a family. 

Howell on <wie occasion attempt ed to use 
a dying machiii.* in what are now the ^^^*Nt 
Princes Street Gardens, but brolte one of hi^ I 
legs in tile experiment. At anotlier time, 
having made, at considerable t^vpeust^ a , 
model in tlie shape of a iish, lie entered th(» | 
machine, tried to swim und(u* wnter at Leith, | 
and was nearly drowned, f le was more sue- i 
cessful as an amateur doctor and dentist, and 
introduced the manufacture of Pompeian 
plates. His writ ings sliow considerable dili- 
gence. He published : 1. ‘ Au T]ssay on t he 
War-galleys of tJie Ancients,’ Edinburgli, 
182(>, 8vo. 2. ^TlieLife and Advc'nturt^s of 
Alexnnder Selkirk,’ Eclinhurgli, 1829, 12mo. 
3. ^ The Life of Alexander Al(3xandeiV Edin- 
burgh, 1880. He also edit(*d the Lrouriial 
of a Soldier of the 7 1st Tlogiinenl, 1806 
1815,’ and the Mdfe of John Nichol, the 
Mariner,’ and wrote several of Wilson’s 
^ Tales of the Borders.’ 

fSootsman, G April 18G3; Notes and Queries, 
3rd fecr. ii. 491, iii. 19, 78, 379, 41 h scr. ii. 393, 
600.] W. A. J. A. 

HOWELL, LAURENCE (1064 P-1720), 
nonjuring divine, born about 1664, received 
his education at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1681 and M.A. 
in 1688. He was a zealous member of the 
nonjuring party, and probably left the uni- 
versity in 1688. Til 1708 the lord mayor 
ordered that the Oath of Abjuration should 
be tendered to him. On 2 Oct. 1 712 he was 
ordained priest by George llickes [q. v.], 
bishop-suStagan of Thetford, in his oratory at 
St, Andrew’s, Ilolhorn. In the list of non- 
jurors at the end of Kettlcwell’s ^ Life ’ it is 
stated that Howell was at the Revolution 
master of the school at Epping, and curate of 
Estwich, Suffolk, but there is no such parish 
in that county, and Eastwick, Hertfordshire, 
maybe meant (Martin, of Thetford^ ed. 
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J Gough, p. 89). He composed the speech which 
‘ William Paul, a nonjuring clorgyman, wlio 
I was convicted of taking part in IliV rebellion, 

1 delivered at his (^M^cutum on 18 .luK 1716 
I (llrsNin, Momoin^ of Dr, pp. 88, 8t). 

He also wrotii a pamplih^t for private eireu- 
lat ion entitled ‘The (^•^se of ScliLsm in the 
Church of England truly stated.’ hi this 
seditious work Gc'orgt^ 1 was denouucial as 
a usurpt'r, and all that had been doin' in llie 

chu3*ch , suhseq m mt ly 1 o Arch bishop Saucro ft ’s 

deprivat ion, was condemned as ilh'gal and 
uii<*anonical. Howell was arrt'sted at his 
houst' in Jbill IL'ad (Nuirt, Jewin Stri'et, and 
about a thousand copies of Ike ])amphlet were 
seized tliere. A prosecution was lirst insti- 
tuted against Pedmayne, the printer, who 
was sent eiiced to pay a line of 500/., to be 
imprisoiKsl for five years, andtoiind security 
for his good behaviour for life. IJowell was 
tric'd at the Old Bailey on 28 Feh. 1716-17 
Ix'forc the lord mayor and Justices Powys 
and Dormer, The jury found 3iim guilty, 
and two days afterwards he was sc'utenced 
to pa> a fine' oi* 500/., to h(‘ iinprisou<*d for 
three years Avitlioiit bail, to find four Simmies 
of 5()()/. each, and liimself to lx* hound in 
1,000/. for Ids good Ix'haviour (hiring life, and 
to he twice wliippc'd. On his hotly prot(*sting 
against t!u» last indignity on the ground that 
lie was a clergyman, the court aiiswenal tliat 
lie was a disgracci to his cloth, and that his 
ordination f)y thesij-called bishop of Tlu'tford 
was illegal. By tlie (*onrt’s dirc'ctiou the 
common executioiH'r there and lhc 3 n roughly 
pLilh'd liis gown oil his back. A few days 
later, on his humble p(*titiou to the king, tlu^ 
corporal punisliimmt was remitted, II <3 died 
ill Newgate on 19 July 1720. 

Theri' is an engraving wliich professes to 
be a port n, it of him, but Noble says th(‘ plate 
was altered from a ])()rt rail of Robert Newton, 
D.D. ( Contimiaf ion of Grantjorj iii. 152). 

Howell was a man of learning and pub- 
lished: 1. LSynopsis Canonum SS. Apostolo- 
rum, et Coiiciliorum ( Ecumenicorum ct Pro- 
vincialium, ab Ecclesia Graeca ri'ceptorum ; 
necnoii Coiiciliorum (Ecumenicorum ct JVo- 
vincialium ab Ecclesia Graeca receptorum j 
necnon Coiiciliorum, Decretorum, tM. Legum 
Ecclesiai BritannicaB et Anglo-Saxonicse ; 
uni cum Con stitutionibus tain Provincialibus 
(sc. h Stephano Langtou ad IlenricumCliich- 
leum) quam Legatinis &c. in Compendium 
redactis,’ Lond. 1708, fol. Ilearne disliked 
Howell’s Latin, and said that a dedication to 
the Earl of Salisbury was prepared, hut not 
accepted on the gi*oiind that the ^patronising 
a nonjuror would he taken ill by tlui govern- 
ment,’ 2. ‘Synopsis Canonum EcclesiaeLa- 
tinje, et Decreta : qua Oanones spurii, Epistolse 
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adulterinaD, et Decrota supposititia istius Ec- 
clesif© Concilioriim in lucem proferuntur, et a 
veris ac gonuinis dignoscuul ur/ ]jOiid. 1710, 
fol. In 1715 the third and last volume of 
the ^Synopsis (Janonnm ’ was announced ^as 
once mor(i finis] iedM)y Howell, the first manu- 
script having heen burnt in tlu3 fire which 
destroyed Ih)wyer'N printing-house, HO dan. 
1712 (NloiroLH, Lit. A?iecd, i. 57). o. 'The 
Orthodox 0)mmiinieanL, by way of Medita- j 
tion on tlio Order for the Administration of 

the Lord’s Supper,’ wit Ji \ignett (‘sfmm Scrip- 
ture subjects by J. Sturt, Lund. 1712, 1714, 
1721, 1781, 8vo. I. 'A View of the Tontifi- 
eat(‘: bVom its supposed Hoginniiig to the 
End of tlj(‘ Ooimeil of 'Frcuit, A.7). 15d8, In 
which the Oorrujjt ions of tht^ Scriptures and 
Sacred Antiquity, Eorgeries in the Oomicils, 
and fncronclimeiits of the Oourl of Home on 
the C^iiureii ami Stat(*, to sui)poi*t their In- 
fallibility, Supr('iuacy, and other Modern 
Doctrines, are st‘l in a true Light,’ Lond. 
1712, 8vo, The secojid edition, 1716, is en- 
titled ^The History of the Pontificate.’ 
5. M)osid(»riufl, or the ( )riginal Pilgrim : A 
Divine Dialogm'. Shmving the moat com- 
pendious Way to arrive at the Love of God. 
Uend(M*’d into English and explain’d wit.h 
Not(‘s,’ Lond. 17 1 7. 6. ' A Oomploat History 
of the Holy Jliblc, in whicli are inserted oc- 
curronces that happen’d during the space of 
about four hundred years from tlie days of 
th(3 Pro])het M alacdii to t he ])irt li of our Blessed 
Saviour,’ 6 vols. Lond. 1718, 8vo, with 150 
cut sby ,1 . Si urt : again 17 25 ; fifth edit. 1 729 ; 
and with additions and improvements by G. 
Biirder, H vols. Ivond. 1806-7. 7. A Memoir 

of Dr. Walter Raleigh, dean of Wells, pre-. 
fixed to llaleigh’s treatise entitled ‘Certain j 
CJuoriea proposed by Roman C^itholicks,’ 
liOiid. 1719. His misci'llaneous collections 
for a history of the university of Cambridge 
are in tlu‘ Ilodleian Library (Rawl. J3. 281). 
The ‘Medulla Historic Anglicana3,’ some- 
times attributed to Howell, is by Dr.William 
Howell (1688 P-1688) [q. y.] 

fAddit. M8. 6871, f. 60 6; Memoirs of the Life 
of Kettlewelt, p 391, App. pp. xxiii, xxvi; His- 
torical llogiator for 1717, p. 119, and Chron. Reg. 
p. 12, 13 for 1720 (Chron. Diary), p. 29 ; Lalii- 
ury's Nonjurors, p. 367 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), p. 1128; Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. i. 31, 32, 
67> 87, 105, 106, 107, 124, 702; Hearne’s Colloc. 
tions, ed. Doblc (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), ii.35,38, 103, 
125; Political State of Europe, xii. 259, 263, 281, 
xiii. 364, 356; information from C. E. Doble, 

T. C. 

HOWELL, THOMAS (^. 1568), verse- 
writer, probably a native of Dunster in Somer- 
set, published in 1568 ‘The Arbor of Amitie, 
wherein is comprised pleasant Poems and 


pretie Poesies, set foorth l?y Thomas Howell, 
Gentleman,’ 8vo, 61 leaves (Bodleian Li- 
brary), with a dedicatory epistle to Lady Ann 
Talbot. Howell apjiears to have been em- 
ployed at this time in the household of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. ‘Newe Sonets and pretie 
Pamphlets . , . Newly augmented, corrected, 
and amondod/4tOfWas licensed for publication 
in J 567-8. An imperfect, undated copy, sup- 
posed to be unique, is preserved in the OapMl 
collection (Trinity College, Cambridge); it is 
dedicat ed ' To his approved Freinde, Maister 
Henry Lasse] s, Gentilman.’ Several poems are 
addressed to John Keeper (a Somerset man), 
and S()mt‘ of Keeper’s poems are included 
among ‘Newe Sonets.’ Howell’s latest work 
was ‘H. His Denises, for his owne exercise, 
an d his Friends pi ea sure . V incit qui pat itur ,’ 
158] ,4 to, 51 loaves, preserved ftmong Malone’s 
books ill th(' Bodleian Library. It appears 
from the df^dicatory epistle that he was now 
in the service of the Countess of Pembroke, 
and that the poems were written at Wilton 
House ‘at ydle times. . .to auoyde greater 
ydlenesso or worse busiuesse.’ Howell’s 
works have been reprinted in Dr. Grosart’s 
‘Occasional Issues.’ Ho was an uncouth 
wilter, and his poems have little merit or 
interest. The best is a rustic wooing-song 
in ‘ The Arbor of Amitie.’ 

[G-rosart’s Occasional Tssuos, vol, viii. ; Haz- 
litt’s ITandbook.] A. H. B. 

HOWELL, THOMAS, D.D. (1 588-1646), 
bishop of Bristol, son of Thomas Howell by 
a daughter of James David Powell, was born 
at Bryn, in the parish of Llaiigammarch in 
Brecknockshire, in 1688. His father was 
vicar of Llaiigammarch, and also of Abernant 
in Carmarthenshire. James Howell [q. v.] 
was a yoitnger brother, and some of the ‘Epi- 
stolnc I f o-eliau 80 ’ profess to be addressed to the 
bishop.’ At the age of sixteen he was ad- 
mitted a scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, of 
which he subsequently became fellow. He 
graduated B.A. 20 Feb. 1608-9, M. A. 9 July 
1612, B.D. and D.D. 8 July 1 630. On taking 
holy orders he gained speedy celebrity as a 
preacher, and was appointed by Charles I one 
of his chaplains. He also received the rectory 
of West Horsley in Surrey, and that of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, London, on 13 April 
1636. Tlie latter he resigned in 1641, He 
was appointed by the king to #canoiiry of 
Windsor on 16 Nov. 1636, and on the pro- 
Henry King [q. v.] to the see 
oi Lhichester, received from the crown the 
wnecure rectory of Fulham on 25 March 1642. 
1 hough regarded ‘ by many as a puritan 
preacher’ (Wood, Athenca^ iv. 804), he was 
early marked out for attack by the parlia- 
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n^en^ry party, was driven from his London 
rectory, was subsequently sequestered for 
non-residence, and was expelled from West 
Horsley. He took refuge at Oxford, and on 
the death of Thomas Westfield [q, v.], bishop 
of Bristol, was selected by Charles I to succeed 
him in that important stronghold, just re- 
covered to the royal cause, the king, we are 
told, ^promising himself good effects from his 
great candour, solid judgment, sweet temper, 
and the good repute in which lie was held ' 
(ib,) He was consecrated by Ussher in Au- 
gust 1644, and was the last bishop consecrated 
in England for sixteen years. HowelFs epi- 
scopate was short and disastrous. Bristol 
was surrendered to Fairfax by Prince Rupert 
on 10 Sept. 1645, and all the royalist clergy 
were violently ejected. The bisliop was among 
the chief sufteftjrs. His palace was pillaged. 
The lead was stripped oft* the roof under which 
his wife lay in childbed, and the exposure 
caused her deatli. The bishop liimself was 
so roughly handled that he died in the fol- 
lowing year, being buried in his cathedral, 
one wozxl alone marking the spot, * Exper- 
giscar.^ The citizens of Bristol undertook 
the education of his children, ‘ in grateful 
memory of their most worthy father’ (Bak- 
RETT, History of Bristol , p. 330 ; Wood, 
Athence^ p. 805). Wood records, with evident 
exaggeration, that while on entering on his 
episcopate he found hut few well affected to 
the church, he left on his deatli few ill affected 
to it {ih,') He is desciibed by Lloyd (ilfc- 
moirs^ p. 522) as ^ a person of great clearness, 
candour, solidness, sweetness, and eloquence, 
with an insight into state affairs, as well as 
those of his own office.’ Of his preaching 
Fuller writes : ^ His sermons, like the waters 
of Siloah, softly gliding on with a, smooth 
stream, his matter, with a lawful and laud- 
able felony, did steal secretly the hearts of 
the hearers.’ 

By his wife, Honor Bromfield of Chalcroft, 
Hampshire, he had two daughters and six 
sons, including John, a London merchant ; 
Thomas, fellow of New College, Oxford; 
George, B.D., rector of Buckland, Surrey; 
and Arthur, a London merchant, at one time 
im])risoned as a slave in Turkey. 

[Wood’s Athonae, iii. 842, iv. 804; Epistolse 
Ho-elianse ; Fuller’s Worthies, ii. 575 ; Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, p. 3 ; Le Neve, i. 216, 
iii. 401; Newcourt’s Kepertorium, i. 540, 608; 
Harl, MS. 4181, p. 258 (pedigree of the Howell 
family).] E. V. 

HOWELL, THOMAS BAYLY (1768^ 
1816), editor of the ‘ State Trials,’ born in 
1768, was son of John Howell of Jamaica. 
On 23 Jan. 1782 he was admitted of Lincoln’s 
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Inn, and was called to the bar in 1790 (Jie- 
gister). He matriculated at Oxford from 
Christ Church on 27 March 1784, hut did not 
graduate (I^stek, Ahmini O.ro//. 1715-86, 
ii. 701 ). When W ill iam Cobbett projected a 
new edition of the ‘ Static Trials,’ he ‘secured 
Howell as the editor. Howell carried the 
work from the first volunu^. (1809) to the 
twenty-first (1815), tlie remuining twelve 
volumes hewing edited by his son, Thomas 
Jones Howell. The notes and illustrations 
accompanying each trial are excellent. He 
was F.R.S. (8 Marcli 1804) and F.S.A. Ho 
died at Prinknasli Park, near Gloucest er, on 
13 April 1815 (Gent, Mm/, vol. Ixxxv. pt. i. 

. 1>. 472). 

I Howell was author of ^ Obst^rvations on 
Dr. Sturges’s Painphhjt res])ecting Non-re- 
sidence of the Clergy . . .in a Letter. . .to 
Mr. Baron Mnseres. The second edition,’ 8vo, 
London, 1803. 

His son, Thomas Jones Howell (^. 1868), 
wlio edited the ‘ State Trials ’ (vols, xxii. 

1 8 1 5-xxxi ii. 182()), was admitted of Lincoln’s 
Inn on 9 Nov. 1814 (^Register), He sold 
Prinknash after 1842. He died at .Eaton 
Place West, London, on 4 June 1858 {Gent*. 
Mag, 1858, ii. 93). He avus twice married 
(in 1817 and 1851). 

[Wallace’s Peportors, p. 58.] 0. G. 

HOWELL, WILLIAM (1638 P *1683), 
historian, born about J 638, was educated at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge (B.A. 1651, 
M.A. 1655), of which lie became a fellow. 
On 25 Nov. 1664 he Avas created doctor of 
civil law, and AA^as incorporated at Oxford 
on 6 July 1676. He Avas tutor to John, earl 
of Mulgrav^e. On 4 Feb. 1678 he was ad- 
mitted a civilian ((jooTE,- English Civilians ^ 
j)p. 99 -IgO), and became chancellor of the 
diocese of ifincoln. He ditnl in the begin- 
ning of 1683. By license dated 3 Aug. 1678 
he married Miss Mary Ashfield of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, London (Chester, London 
Marriage Licences^ ed. .Foster, col. 718). He 
wrote ‘ An Institution of General History 
. . , from the beginning of the World till 
the Monarchy of Constantine the Great,’ fol., 
London, 1661 (another edition 1662), which 
he translated into Latin in 1671 as ^Ele- 
menta Historia?,’ 12mo, London, for the use 
of Lord Mulgrave. The history was Jifter- 
wards brought doAvn ^ to tlie fall of Augus- 
tulus,’ and published in J 685, Avith a dedica- 
catory letter to James II by the author’s 
widow, Mary Howell, and a preface by Oomp- 
. ton, bishop of London, and others. What 
I is styled the ^ second edition ’ was issued in 
i three parts, fol., London, 1680-5. The com- 
j pilation was praised by Gibbon {Autohio^ 
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fjraphy, ed. 1827, i. 33). Howell was also 
author of * Medulla Historiie AnglicansB. 
Being a comprelieusivo Hist ory of llie Liv(38 
and Beigns of the Monarehs of England,’ 
which passed through several editions, though 
without his name. The earliest edition nioii- 
tioned by Wood is dated 1079 ; a twelfth 
edition, brought down to 1700, ay)peaved in 
1766. 

I Wood’s Fasti Oxou. (Hliss), ii. Soo.] G. G. 

HOWELL, WIJJJAM (16o6 1714), di- 
vine, was the son of G. How(3ll of Oxford, 
who is termed 0)aiipt*r' in the Wadham 
‘Register.’ Wood says that the father, was 
a tailor. William llow(dl matriculated as 

servitor iVom Wadham Oolleg(i, Oxford, 
in 1670, hut shortly afterwards removed to 
New Inn flail. Here lie. graduated B.A. in 
1673, and ])roe(*ed(Kl M.A. in 1676. He took 
onhrrs, and became schoolmaster and curate 
of EweJnu'. in Oxfordshini; he was certainly 
the latter in J6S(S^ and Jiere Ins wife died in 
170t). Howtdl died in 1714, and was buried 
at EAvelme on 23 Jan. 1713-1 I ; there is a 
tablet to Ills memory in the church. 

lIoAvell wrote: 1. ‘The Oomirion-prayer- 
book the best ( k)m pan ion, &:c.,’ Oxford, 1680, 
8vo; republished with additions at Oxford 
in 1687. 2. ‘Tlie Word of God the best j 

Guido to all Persons at all Times and in all 
Places, &c,,’ Oxford, 1 689, 8vo. 3. ‘ Prayers 
in the Oloset : for the Use of all devout Chris- 
tians, to bo said both Morning and Night/ 
Oxford, 1689, 8vo, one shot't; also two ser- 
mons ]>ublisluMl at Oxford in 1711 and 1712 ' 
respectively. 

[Wood’s Athenie Oxou. ed. Bliss, iv. 787 ;* 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 334, 3o4 ; Ii. B. 
Gardiner's Keg. of Wadham College, Oxford, 
p. 286; Bril, Mus. Cat.; information from the 
rector of Fhvol mo. 1 W. A. J. A. 

HOWELLS, WILLIAM (1778-1832), 
ministor at Long Acre Chapel, London,eldest 
of the twelve chiklven of Samuel Howells, 
was born in Septtnnber 1778 at Idwynlielyg, 
a larmhonse-near Cowbridge in Glamorgan. 
After some yearvs’ study under the Rev. John 
Walton of Cowbridge, and Dr. Williams, 
the master of ('^owbridge school, lie went in 
Ajpril 1800 to Wadham College, Oxford, and 
lett in 1803 withoutadegree. Aiielegy by him 
on his tutor AValton in 1797, published m the 
‘Gloucester Journal,’ introduced him to the 
notice of Robert Raikes [q. v.], who offered 
him journalistic Avork. At Oxford he was 
under baptist influences, but he was ordained 
by Dr. Watson, bishop of Llandaff,. in Jutie 
1804, to the curacy of lihingan, Glamorgan. 
Roth he and his vicar occasioned some com- 


plaint bv preaching at methodist chapels. In 
1812 HoAvells became curate to the united 
])arishes of >St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe and 
St. Anne, Blackfriars, in London, and in 1817 
lesstie of the episcopal chapel in Long Acre, 
Avhere he gradually gathered together an ap- 
preciative audience. His strongly evangelical 
sermons Avere Avidely popular, and his self- 
deny Ing life, despite his eccentricities, gave no 
handle to his enemies. lie died on 18 Nov, 
1832 iGmt, Mag, 1832, ii. 653), and was 
hurled in a A^aiilt under Holy Trinity Church, 
Cloudesloy Square, Islington. In the church 
itself a tablet Avas placed to his memory. 

The folio Aving colkjctions of Howell’s ser- 
mons and prayers appeared after his death : 
1 . ‘ Remains,’ edited by Moore, Dublin, 1833, 
1 2mo ; neAA^ ed., London, 1 852, 8 a" 0. 2. ‘ Twelve 
Sermons/ London, 1836, 8 VO. 3. ‘Sermons, 
Avith a Memoir by Charles Bcf^A^dier,’ London, 
1835^ 2 vols. 8 a^o. 4. ‘Twenty Sermons,’ 

London, J835, 12mo. 5. ‘Eifty-two Ser- 

mouvS from Notes/ by H. H. White, London, 
183(), 8 a" 0. 6. ‘ Prayers before and after the 

Sermon/ London, 32mo. 7. ‘Choice Sen- 

tences,’ edited by the Rev. W. Bruce, Lon- 
don, 1850, 18nio. 

[Memoirs by the Rev. E. Morgan and Charles 
BoAA^dler ; funeral sermon by the Rev.Henry Mel- 
Aull; Alliboiie’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. i. 905. | 

W. A. J. A. 

HOWES, EDMUND (Jl. 1607-1631), 
chronicler, liA^ed in London, and designated 
himself ‘ gentleman.’ Undeterred by StoAv’s 
neglect, and despite the ridicule of his ac- 

uaintances, ho applied himself on StoAv’s 

eath ill 1605 to continuations of StOAv’s 
‘ Abridgement’ and of his ‘Annales.’ The 
former he undertook, after discovering (lie 
tells us) that no one else was likely to per- 
form it. IIoAves’s first edition of Stow’s 
‘ Abridgement, or Summario of the English 
Chrcmicle,’ appeared in 1607. A dedication 
to Sir Henry RoAve, the lord mayor, a few 
notices of ‘ sundry memorable antiquities,’ 
and a continuation of ‘ maters forrein and do- 
mosticall’ betAveen 1603 and 1607, consti- 
tute rioAves’s contributions. In 1611 Howes 
issued another edition of the same work, Avith 
a further continuation to the end of 1610, 
and a iieAv dedication addressed to Sir Wil- 
liam Craven, lord mayor. 

Howes issued in 1616 an expanded version 
ol StOAA'^’s AA'ell-knoAvn ‘Annales or Chronicle,’ 
with ‘ an historical! preface,’ and a continua- 
tioii from 1600, the date of the last edition, 
to 1615. According to Howes’s own account 
Archbishop Whitgift had suggested this task 
TO him, and he received little encouragement 
while ’engaged on it (Stoav, Annales^ 1631, 
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ded.) In 1631 be published bis final edition of 
the ^Annales/ with a dedication to Charles I, 
and a concluding address to the lord mayor 
and aldermen of London. Howes lavs much 
stress on his love of trut h, and the diiliculties 
caused him in his labours by ‘ venomous 
tongues.^ In a letter to Nicholas, dated 
23 Dec. 1630, he refers to tlie passage of his 
work through the press, and mentions Sir 
Kobert Pye as a friend State Papers, 

Dorn. 1629-31, p. 416). The 1631 edition 
of the ‘ Annales ’ is the most valuable of all, 
and How'es’s additions are not the least in- 
teresting part of it. 

[Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vi. 199 ; Howes's 
prefaces and dedications.] »S. L. 

HOWES, EDWARD (/. 1650), mathe- 
matician, was studying law in 1032 at. tJie 
Inner Temple^ ai>l apj)eaivs afterwards to liavt‘ 
entered lioly orders. In 1 ()44 ho wiis a master 
in the ‘Ratclifie Ffree School,' London, and 
ill 1659 is ‘called rector of Goldaneher [i.e. 
Goldanger] in Essex.' Howes was the inti- 
mate friend and firequent correspondent of 
John Wintln'op [q. v.], governor of jMa.ssa- 
chus^'tts. In 1632, writing from tlu^ Inner 
Temple, ho sent Winthrop a tract which he 
had printed toshowtliat t he iiortli -west pas- 
sage to tlie Pacific was probably ‘ not in t he 
60'' or 70° of N. latitude, but rather about 
40th.' ‘ I am verilie persv^aded of tliat, there 
is (Ul her a strait as our narrow seas, or a 
Mediterranean sea west from you.' Tlie tract 
is called ‘ Of the Circumference of the Earth, 
or a Treatise of the North Weast Passage,’ 
l^ondon, 1623. 

On 25 Aug, 1635 Howes wrote to Win- 
throp, ‘I think I shall help you to one of tlie 
magneticall engines which you and I have 
discoursed of that will sympathize at a dis- 1 
taiice,' a possible foreshadowing of the modern j 
telegraxih; and in 1640, ‘as for the mag- 
neticall instrument it is alsoe sympathcticall,' 
In 1644 Howes speaks of possibly establish- 
ing a scliool in Boston, and in various letters 
refers to the wish of many religious people 
to go to the plantations. 

In 1659 Howes published ^ A Short Arith- 
inetick, or the Old and Tedious way of Num- 
bers reduced to a New and Briefe Method, 
whereby a mean Capacity may easily attain 
competent Skill and Facility.' It is well 
Arranged for practical instruction. At the 
^nd of his address to the reader Howes speaks 
^f ‘ having also the theoreticall part finished 
And ready to be published, if desired.' No 
other part seems to have been issued. 

[Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Collections, 3rd 
ser. vol. ix. 4th ser, vi. 467, &c. ; Life and Letters 
of John Winthrop, p. 20.] R. E. A. 


, HOWES, FRANCIS (1776-1844), irans- 
I lator, fourth son of tlie Rev. Thomas Howes 
of Morningthorpe, Norfolk', by Susan, daugh- 
ter of Francis Liuge of Spinworth in the 
j same county, was bom. in 1776, and was edu- 
cated at the N{)rwich grammar school. He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1794, 
graduated B.A. in 1798 as eleventh wrangler, 
and proceeded ]M,A. in 1804. In 1799 he ob- 
tained the members' pvizt*. His chief college 
friend was John (afterwards Sir John) AVll- 
liams [(J. V,], the judge, who subsequently 
allowed him 100/. a year. He held various 
curacies, and in 1815 ])eeame a minor canon 
of Norwich Cathedral, afterwards holding the 
rectories successively of Alderford (from 1826) 
and of Framingham Pigot (from 1829). He 
died at Norwich, in 1844, and was buried in 
the west cloist(3r of the cat hedral . He married 
(^arly Susan Smitlison, and loft issue ; one 
of his sisters, JMargarct, married Edward 
Hawkins, and was the mother of lOdward 
Hawkins [q. v.], jirovost of Oriel. 

Ilowcsspublislied thefollowing translations 
intoEnglish V(*rse: I . ‘ Miscellaneous Poetical 
Translations,’ London, 180<), Myo. 2. ‘The 
Satires of Persius,with Notes/ London, 1 809, 
8vo, 3. ‘The Epodes and Secular Ode of 
Horace/ Norwich, 1841, Svo, x)rivately 
])rinted. 4. ‘Tlu^ b5rst Hook of Horace's Sa- 
tires,' privately priuHul, Norwich, 1842, 8vo. 
After Ids death Jiissoii, ( k 1 1 owes, published 
a collect ion of b is t ranslations, London, 1846, 
8vo. The merit of his traiislat ions was recog- 
nised byConington in the jiroface to Jiis ver- 
sion of the satires and (qiistles of Horace. 
Howes composed epitax)hs for various monu- 
ments in Norwich Ckithedral. 

Tjfomas Howes (1729-181 4) was the only 
son of Thomas Howes of Morningthorpe (a 
first cousin of Francis Howes’s fatlier), by 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Colmaii of Hiiid- 
ringham, Norfolk. He entered at (Jlan^ Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1743, and graduated B.A. in 
1746. For a time lie was in the army, hut 
quitted it to take holy orders. After serving 
curacies in T.«ondon he held the crown rectory 
of Morningthorpe, Norfolk, IVom 1766 until 
the deatli of his father in 1 77 1 , when he was 
instituted to the family living of Thorndon, 
Suffolk. He died at 'Norwich, unmarried, on 
29 Sex)t. 1814. He was a fritmd of Dr. Parr. 
Howes began to xuiblisli in 1776 his ‘ Critical 
Observations on Books, Ancient and Modern,' 
four volumes of wliich ajipeared before his 
death. This is now a very rare work. In vol. 
iii. he x>riuted a sermon preached by him in 
1784 against Priestley and Gibbon, to which 
Priestley replied in an appendix to his ‘ Let- 
ters to Dr. Horsley,' pt. iii. Howes answered 
[ the reply in his fourth volume. 
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[Information kindly /supplied by Miss Louisa 
Howes ; Burke^s Hist, of the Commoners, i. 412 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1844, pt. i. (>60; Gent. Mag. 1814, 
ii. 404 ; Hawkins s cd. of Milton's Works ; Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MSS. 19167, t 77; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] W. A. J. A. 

HOWES, JOHN (y^. 1772--1793), minia- 
ture andonamol painter, is principally known 
as an (jxhibitor of portraits and other subjects 
ill enamel at the lioynl Academy from 1772 
to 1793. JTc occasionally exhibited minia- 
tures, and latterly a few liistorical pictures. 
In 1777 }i(i painted and exhibited a medal- 
lion portrait of David Garrick, from a draw- 
ing by (lijvriani, Avliicli was pnjsented to the 
actor ]>y tlu^ Incorporated Society of Actors 
of Drury Lane Theatre; tJiis miniature was 
lent by tins Rev. J. T. C. Fawcett to the Ex- 
hibition of Miniature^s at Soutli Kensington 
in 18()2 (see Catalogue). 

I Rodgr/ivcf s Diet, of Artists ; Royal Academy 
Catalogues.] L. C. 

HOWES, THOMAS (1729-1814), divine. 
[See under Howes, Francis.] 

HOWGILL, FRANCIS (1618-1669), 
quaker, was born at Todthorne, near Gray- 
rigg, Westmoreland, in 1618. His father ap- 
p(Mirs to have been a yeoman. Backhouse 
(fjife of Francis ILmgilV) states he received 
a university education, and was for a short 
time a minister of the CvStablished church. 
After ‘ having seen the superstitions’ thereof 
he joined tirst the independents and subse- 
quently the anabaptists. He at one time 
preaclied at Colton, Lancashire, and about 
1652 was minister of a congregation at or 
near Seclbergh in Yorksliire, where he tried 
to protect George Fox, who was preaching in 
the churchyard. On the next ^first-day,’ 
Fox (Journal^ 1765, p. 68) says, Howgill 
preached with Jolni Audland in Fi'rbank 
Chapel, Westmoreland, lie appears to have 
formally joined the quakers early in the same 
year (1652), and wUvS soon afterwards de- 
tained in Appleby prison on account of his 
religious opinion.^ Howgill became an ac- 
tive minister* among the Friends, especially 
in the nortli of England. In 1668 he la- 
boured in Cumberland, but viwsited London 
to intercede wit h the Protector, whom he 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade to become a 
quaker. With Anthony Pearson he com- 
menced the first quaker meetings held in 
London, at a house in Watling Street, Dur- 
ing 1664 Howgill was largely occupied in 
answering pamphlets against quakerism, but 
found time to visit Bristol, where the Friends 
were sufiering persecution. The magistrates 
ordered him to leave ; on his declining ' to 
comply, the quakers were attacked by the 


populace, and a waiTant was .issued lor his 
arrest, but he managed to avoid it. He also* . 
attended the general meeting at Swanning- 
ton in Leicestershire the same year. In 1666- 
he went with Borough to Ireland, where 
they preached in Dublin for three months- 
unmolested; they then removed to Cork, 
when Henry Cromwell, lord deputy of Ire- 
land, banished them from Ireland. HowgilPS’ 
amiability enabled him, as a rule, to avoid 
persecution, and till 1663 he pursued arduous^ 
ministerial work, for the most part unhin- 
dered. But his strength failed, and in 1663 
at Kendal he was summoned by the high 
constable for preaching, and on refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance was committed 
to Appleby gaol. At the ensuing assizes he 
was indicted for not taking the oath, and was 
allowed till the next assiz^f to answer the 
charge. As he declined to give a bond for . 
good behaviour, he lay in prison till the assizes. 
In August 1664 he was convicted, was out- 
lawed, and sentenced to the loss of his goods 
and perpetual imprisonment. He died on 
20 Jan. 1668-9, after an imprisonment of 
about five years. 

Howgill was married and had several chil- 
dren, The Mary Howgill who was imprisoned 
at various times in Lancashire in 1664-6 and 
in Devonshire in 1665 appears to have been 
liis wife. 

Howgill was a voluminous writer, and dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
his Avorks were much valued by the quakers. 
The chief are: 1. ^The Standard of the 
I jord lifted up against the Kingdom of Satan,’’ 
1653 (with Christopher Atkinson and others). 

I 2. ‘ The Fiery darts of the DiA^el quenched ; 
or something in answer to a Book called 

A Second Beacon Fired,” ’ &c., 1654. 3. ^The 
Inheritance of Jacob discovered after his Re- 
tyrii out of /Egypt,’ 1666 (published in Dutch 
in 1660). 4. ^ A Lamentation for the Scat- 
tered Tribes,’ 1666. 5. 'Some of the His- 
tories of God’s Kingdome declared,’ &c., 

1658. 6. ' The Papists’ strength, Principles,, 
and Doctrines, answered and confuted,^ &C.,. 
1658 (Avith George Fox) ; published in Latin 

1659. 7. 'The Invisible Things of God 
brought to Light by the Revelation of the 
Eternal Spirit,’ &c., 1659. 8. ' The Popish 
Inquisition ncAvly erected in New-England,’^ 

1669. 9. ' The Heart of New-England 
Hardned through Wickedness,’ &c., 1669. 
10. ' The Deceiver of the Nations discovered 
and his Cruelty made manifest,’ 1660. 
IL ' Some Openings of the Womb of tbe- 
Moving,’ &c., 1661; repubUshed in Dutch 
at Amsterdam in the same year. 12. ' The ' 
Gloty of the True Church discovered, as it 
Avas in its Purity in the Primitive Time,’ &c.^ 
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1661 ; reprinted in 1661, 1662, and 1663, and 
published in flutch in 1670. 13. * The Rock 
of Ages exalted above Rome’s imagined R^ck,’ 
&c., 1662, 14. ^The Great Case of Tythes and 
forced Maintenance once more Revived,’ &c., 

1665. 16. ‘ The True Rule, Judge, and Guide 
of the True Cliurch of God discovered,’ &c., 

1666. 16. ^ Oaths no Gospel Ordinance but 
prohibited by Christ,’ &c., 1666. 

[John Bolton’s Short Account of Francis How- 
gill ; Janies Backhouse’s Memoirs of Francis 
lowgill ; Giles’s Some Account ... of Francis 
Howgill ; Sewel’s Hist, of the Rise, See, Quakers, 
ed. 1834, i. 69, 106, ii, 13, 41, 73, 80; Besses 
Sufferings of the Quakers, i, 39, ii. 11, 21, 457 ; 
George Fox’s Journal, ed. 1765, pp. 67, 68, 76, 
110, 120, 301; Bickley’s George Fox; Gough’s 
Hist, of the Quakers ; Joseph Smith’s Catalogue 
of Friends’ Book# ; Swarthmore MSS.] 

• A. C. B. 

HOWGILL, WILLIAM (J, 1794), 
organist and composer, was brgiinist at Whit e- 
haven in 1794, and some years later, probably 
in 1810, removed to Loudon. 

He published : 1. ‘Four V^oluntaries, part 
of the 3rd Chapter of the Wisdom of Sol omon 
for three Voices, and six favourite ’Psalm 
Tunes, with an Accompaniment for th 
Organ,’ London [1826?]. 2. ‘Two Voluii- 
taries for the Organ, with a Miserere and 
Gloria Tibi, Domine.’ 3. ‘An Anthem and 
two Preludes for the Organ.’ 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, i. 754; F^tiss Biog. 
Univ. des Musiciens, hi, 375.] R. F. S. 

HO WICK, ViscouJSTT, afteiwards second 
Eabl Grey. [See Ghey, Charles, 1704- 
1845.] 

HOWIE, JOHN (1735-1793), author of 
‘ Scots Worthies,’ was born on 14 Nov. 1736 
at Lochgoin, about two miles from Kilmar- 
nock, Ayrshire. Tradition derives him from 
one of three brothers Huet, who came from 
Prance as persecuted A ibigenses in the twelfth 
century, and settled respectively in the 
parishes of Mearns and Craigie, and at Loch- 

f oin. Several generations of Howies farmed 
^ochgoin, aiid staunch devotion to religious 
freedom was a family characteristic. Owing 
to his father’s death Howie lived from child- 
hood to early manhood with his maternal 
grandparents on the farm of Blackshill, Kil- 
marnock, and attended two country schools. 
About 1760 Howie married and became 
farmer of Lochgoin. The soil of Lochgoin 
did not demand incessant work, and Howie 
devoted his leisure to literary pursuits, gra- 
dually forming a small library, and collecting 
antiquarian relics chiefly connected with the 
^covenanters. His miscellaneous collection 


included specimens of typograpliioal work 
by Barker, the early newspaper printer, and 
Captain Patou’s sword and bible, b(\sides a 
flag and a drum, and various manuscripts 
j connected with the covenanting cause. His 
healtli had never been robust, and lie died 
on 5 Jan, 1793, and was Iniried in Fenwick 
chnrcliyard. His first wife, .lean Lindsay, 
having borne him a son, died of consumption, 
and he married again in 1766 liis cousin, 
Janet Howie, by whom he bad live sons and 
three daughters. 

Howie’s ‘ Scots Worthies,’ first published 
in 1774, contains slioi’t, pithy biographies of 
Scottisli reformers and martyrs from the Re- 
formation to the Englisli Revolution. Though 
somewhat intolerant, ho is tliroughout se- 
, verely earnest and candid. He revised and 
I enlarged tlio work, 1781-6, and this edition 
was reissued, with notes bv W. McOavin, in 
1827. In 1870 the Rev. \V. H. Carslaw re- 
vised Howie’s text and published it, with 
illustrations and notes, and a short hiogra- 
phical introduction; and in 1876 a further 
illustrated edition appevired, with biographi- 
cal notice coinjhled ffom. statements made 
by Howie’s relatives, and an introductory 
essay by J)r, R. Buchanan. ‘A OJh^ction 
of Lectures and Sermons by Covenanting 
Clergymen’ was issued by llowie in 1779, 
with a quaint introduction by himself. He 
edited iii 1780 Michael Shields’s ‘Fhithful 
Contendings Display’d/ an account of the 
church of Scotland between 1681 and 1691 ; 

I wrote on tln^ Lord’s Supper, patronage, &c., 
and prefaec.d and annotated various religious 
works of e]>liemeral interest. 

[Biographies prefixed to editions of Scots 
Worthies mentioned in the text; Irvings Emi- 
nent Scotsmen.] T. B. 

HOWISON or HOWIESON, WIL- 
LIAM (1798-1860), line engraver, was born 
at Edinburgh in 1798. He was educated at 
George Heriot’s Hospital, and on leaving that 
institution was apprenticed to an engraver 
named Wilson. He never received any in- 
struction in drawing beyond what he acquired 
during his apprenticeship, and for some time 
he worked in comparative obscurity, being 
chiefly employed upon small plates. Some of 
these were after David 0. Hill, R.S.A., and by 
Hill’s introduction Howison’s work attracted 
the attention of Sir George Harvey, who was 
the first to appreciate his talents, and to afford 
scope for their display by giving him a com- 
mission to engrave his picture of ‘ The C ’urlers. ’ 
The merits of this engraving led to his elec- 
tion in 1838 as an associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, the only instance of such 
an honour having been conferred on ah en- 
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pwer. lie afterwards engraved ‘ Tlie Polish 
l^xilew/ after Sir William Allan, P.U.S.A., 
and ^ The C’ovenantoj*s’ Communion,’ and ^ A 
Seiiule SkailiTi,’ after Sir George Harvey, 
P.U.vS.A., and at tlio time c»f his dt^atli was 
engug(*d upon ^ The h^ir^t Jj(*tter from (he 
Emigrants,’ after Thomas J'"aed, R.A., for (he 
Association for tlu* Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland. He (li(*d at H Frederiek 
Street, Kdiuhiirgh, on 20 i)ec. l^^oO, and was 
l>uri(Hl in tin* (R*<*yfriars churchyard. 

WilliaJii Howibon tin* engraver must be 
distinguished from William I1owjson(//. 

po(‘t and philosopher, wlio also lived in 
Ediiil)urgh, was a frituid of vSir W alter Scott 
(Loikuaht, Liff^ of Sir IT, Svott, pp. 
50r)-<)), and was author of: 1. ‘ Ikjlydore’ (a 
ballad by wlncli lie int]‘odu(*ed hiinselt to i 
S(‘ott, who ins(*rted it in the ^ Ediiiburgh * 
Annual Uevi<‘w ’ for 1810). 2. ^Fragments 

and Fictions ’ (])ublislied umhu* t]u‘ assumed 
name ol‘ M. d(* INuidemots). ^Aii lOssay 
on t he StuiliiiKuilsof At traction, Adaptation, 
and Vanity.’ 1. C\ Key to the Mythology of i 
lJu» Aneieiils.’ 5. ^Europe’s Likeness to the 
Human Spirit,’ J^kliiihurgh, 1, 12ino. 0. ^ A 
(jlramiuarof Inlinite Forms, or tlie Mathe- 
matieal Fdiunenlsof Ancient Philosophy and 
Mythoh)gy,’ Edinburgh, lSi28, 12nu). 7. ^The 
Co)ujuesi of tlu‘ Twelve Tribi^s.’ 

I Scot small, ‘28 Doc. 18o0; Edinburgh Evening 
Oeiu'aut, 28 T)«c. 1850 ; Artilourual, 1851, p, 44, 
re])rinfecl in (ront. Mag. 1851, i. 321 ; Anderson’s 
iScoUish Nat ion, ii . 500 ; Bryan’s Did . of Painters 
and Engravers, od. Dravos, 188G~0, i. 684; Notes 
and Queries, Oili ser. v. 253.) 11, E. G. 

HOWITT, MARY (1709-1888), miscel- 
laneous Avriter, Avas ])nni on 12 March 1799 
at Colehml, (UoueesD'vsliire, the temporary 
residence of her jiarimts, Avhile her father, I 
Samuel Bot ham {d. 1 828), aprosperous quaker 
of UtlOAetiT, Stallbrdshire, AAUis looking after 
somemining properly. IDu-motherAA^asAiiiie 
Wood, a deseendant of Andrew ^^k>(Kl the 
patentee, attaelu'd by SAvift in the ‘ Drapier 
Letters.’ JMaiy Botham Avas educated at 
home, soon^rea’d Avidely for herself in many 
branches, and commenced Avri ting verses at a 
very early age. On 16 April 1821 she mar- 
ried at Uttoxeter William llowitt [q. v.], and 
b(^gan a eareer (if joint authorship with lier 
husband. Their literary product ions at first 
consisted chieliy of poetic-al and other contri- 
butions to annuals and periodicals, of which a 
selection Avas published in 1 827 under the title 
^ of ^ The Desolation of Eyam and ot her Poems.’ 
T51je life of Mary IloAvitt Avas completely 
houiilrkm) Avith that of her husband ; she Avas 
separatM^> 4 mly from liim during the period of 
his Autetrauikp journey (1851-4). On re- 


' moving to Esher in 1837 she commenced 
Avriting lier Avell-known tales for children, a 
long series of books Avhich met with signal 
success. While residing at Heidelberg in 
J840 her attention Avas directed to Scandi- 
navian literature, and in company with her 
friend Madame Schoultz she set herself to 
learn Swedish and Danish. She afteiwards 
translated Fredrika Bremer’s novels (1842- 
18()3, 18 v'ols.), works which she was the 
1 first t o make ItnoAvn to English readers. Slig 
' also translated many of Hans Andersen’s 
I tales, such as ‘Only a Fiddler,’ 1846, ‘ The 
rmprovisaloro,’ 1815, 1847, ‘ Wonderful 

Stories for Children,’ 1846, ‘ The True Story 
of ever} Life,’ 1847. Among her original 
Avorks were ‘ The Heir of West Waylan,’ 
18 17. She edited for three years the ‘ DraAv- 
ing-rooni Scrap Book,’ writing for it among 
other articles ‘ Biograpliical^vSketches of the 
Queens of England.’ She edited the ‘Pic- 
torial Calendar of the Seasons,’ translated 
Ennemoser’s ‘History of Magic,’ and took the 
chief share in ‘ The Ijitorature and Ilomance 
of N ortheru Euro]>e,’ 1852, She also produced 
a ‘Popular History of the United States’ 
(2 A^ols. 1859), and a three-volume novel 
called ‘ The Cost of Caorgwyn ’ (1864). Her 
name AA^as attached as author, translator, or 
t'ditor to upAvards of 1 10 AVorks. From the 
Lit erary Academy of Stockholm she received 
a silver medal. On 21 April 1879 she Avas 
awarded a ciAul list pension of 100/. a year, 
in the d(»eline of lier life she joined the church 
of Home, and Avas one of the English depiita- 
1 ion Avho Avere rc'ceived by the pope on 10 Jan. 
1888. 11 er interesting ‘ lleminisccnccs of my 
Later Life ’ Avore printed in ‘ Good Words ’ in 
1886. The dealt h of her husband in 1 879, and 
of her eldest child, Mrs. A. A. Watts, in 1884, 
caused her hit eiise grief. The ‘ Times ’ says, 
speaking of the IloAvitts: ‘Their friends used 
jokingly to call them William and Mary, and 
to inaintahi that they had been crowned to- 
gether lik(* their royal prototypes. Nothing 
that either of them Avrote Avill live, but 
1 they AA-erc so industrious, so disinterested, so 
I amiable, so deA^oted to the work of spreading 
good and innocent 1 it erature, that their names 
I ought not to disajipear unmourned.’ Mary 
I Howitt, having removed from her usual resi- 
I donee at Meran in the Tyrol to spend the 
j Avinter in Rome, died there of bronchitis 
on 30 Jail, 1888. A portrait is prefixed to 
1 Margaret IJowitt’s * Life of Mary Howitt,’ 

Among the works written, like those 
already mentioned, independent^ of her hns- 
hand, were : 1. ' Sketches of I^atural His- 
I 1^3d . 2, ‘ Wood Leighton, or a Year 
, in the Oojintiw ' 1 «.«IR a ‘ ot,/i tn 
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and other Country Things,’ 1838. 4. Olymns 
and Fireside Verses/ 1839. 5, ^ .Hope 011 , 

Hope ever, a Tale/ 1840. 0. ^ Strive and 
Tlmve/ 1840. 7. ‘ Sowing and itea])ing, or 
What will come of it/ 1841, 8. ‘ Work and 
Wages, or Life in Service,’ 1842. 9. ^ Which 
is the Wiser? or People Abroad/ 1842. 
10. ‘ Little Coin, Much Care/ 1 842. 1 1. ‘ No 
Sense like Common Sense/ 1843. 12. ^ Love 
and Uonej; 1843. 1 3. ' My Uncle the Clock- 
maker/ 1844. 14. ^ The Two Apprentices/ 

1844. 15. ‘ My own Story, or the Autobio- 
graphy of a Child,’ 1 845. 1(). ‘ Firesi de \ ' erses,’ 

1845. 17, nialladsand other l^oems/ 1847. 

18. ^ The Children’s Year/ 1847. 19. ‘The 

Childhood of JMary Leeson,’ 1848. 20. ^ Our 

Cousins in Ohio,’ 1849. 21. ‘The Heir of| 

AVast-W aylan,’ 1 851 , 22, * The J >ial of Love/ ■ 
1853. 23. ‘ Biitls and Flowers and other i 

Country Things/^ 1855. 24. ‘ The Picture . 

Book for tlie Vroung,’ 1855. 25. * Af. Ilowit.t’s | 
Illustrated library for the A'oung/ 1850; | 
two series. 26. ‘ Lillioslea, or Lost and 
Found/ 1861. 27. ‘Little Arthur s Letters 
to his Sister Afary/ 1861. 28. ‘The Poet’s 
Children,’ 1863. 29. ‘The Story of little 

C’ristal,’ 1863. 30. * Air. Kudd’s Grandchil-. 

dren,’ 1864. 31. ‘ Tales in Prose for Young i 
People/ J864. 82. ‘AI. HoAvitt’s Skotdies ! 

of Natural History, 1864. 33. ‘Tales in j 

Verse for A^mng People,’ 1865. 34. ‘Our 

Four-footed Friends,’ 1 867. 35. ‘ Joint Oriel’s 
Start in Life,’ 1868. 36, ‘ Pictures from 

Nature,’ 1869. 37. ‘ Vignettes of American 
History/ 1869, 38. ‘A Pleasant Life/ 1871. 
39. ‘ Birds and their Nests,’ 1872. 40. ‘ Na- 
tural History Stories,’ 1875. 41. ‘Tales for 

all Seasons,’ 1881. 42. ‘Tales of English 

Ijife, including Aliddleton and the Middle- 
tons/ 1881. 

[Alargaret Howitt; s Life of Mary Howitt, 
1889, with two portraits; Good AVords, 1886, pp. 
o2, 172, 330, 394, 592 ; Ilale^s Wontaii’s Kocord, 
1855, pp. 699-702, with portrait; Athenaeimi, 

4 Feb. 1888, p. 148, and 1 1 Feb. p. 181 ; Times, 

3 Feh, 1888, p. 7, and 7 Feb. p. 8 ; Graphic, 
18 Feb. 1888, p. 168, with portrait; Alaric 
Watts's Life, 1 884, ii. l-l 5 ; Godey’s Lady's Book, 
1852, xlv. 320-2; information from Mrs. John 
Macdonell ; and the authorities mentioned under 
William Howitt.] G. C. B. 

HOWITT, RICHARD (1799-1869), poet, 
born at Heanor in Derbyshire in 1799, was 
the son of Thomas Howitt and Phcebe Tantum, 
William IIoAvitt [q. v.] was his brother. He 
spent his earlier years as a druggist in Not- 
tingham, at first in partnership with his 
brother William, but finally on his own ac- 
count, He was an ardent lover of literature, 
and published in 1830 a volume of poems 
entitled ‘ Antediluvian Sketches/ This was 


highly praised by comi)etont judges, and was 
followed in 1840 by the * Gipsy King ’ and 
other poems. Many of Howitt’s poems ap- 
pear<‘d iirst in ‘Tail's Alagazine ' and W. 
Dearden's ‘ Aliscellany/ Towards the end of 
1839 Richard, in com])anv with Ins brother, 
Dr. Godfnw Jlowitt, emigrated to Anstralia, 
but returned in 1844, and ]mblislied his ex- 
periences in ‘ Impressions of Australia Felix 
during hV>ur Years’ Uesidenct^ in that Colony, 
Notes of a Voyiigi> round the World, Austra- 
lian l\)ems/ fcc., 1815. Tliis miscellany of 
prose and verse Avas dtiscri bed by Leigh Hunt 
i as ‘ lull of geniiiiu? pictures of nature, animate 
' and inanimate'.’ After a stay in Nottingham 
IloA\dtt retired t;o E( li 1 igl(*y , N ot ti iighamshi re, 
and published in 1868 a last v-olume of Aan*se, 
‘ Was])’s Ifojiey, or IVietic Gold and Gems of 
Poetic Tlionglit .’ He died at Ediiighiy on 
5 Feb. 1860, and aa^is buried in the Friends’ 
eoniolery at Aranslield. Cliristopher Nortli 
says of him, in the ‘Noctes Ambrosiame,’ 
‘ Richard lias tiaie ]) 0 (^tic feeling', and no 
small ])oetic ])OAver.’ 

I'rhe IMiqaary, x. and xi.: Alary Howitt: an 
Autobiograjhy, edited lo' lior ■daughter, Margaret 
Howitt, *l<S89,‘i. 117, 184, 222, iiMbO ; Notting- 
liaui Daily FiXpress, Kebruary 1869; NbUiugham 
Daily (iua rdian, Fihruary 3 869 ; Riuillfs V rieuds’ 
Books.] B. B. 

HOWITT, SAMUEl. ( 1 765 P-1 822), 

painter and (dcher, a memliev of an old Not- 
t iiigluimsliinj quaker family, was born about 
1765. In (airly life hoAvas iiiiiu indiqiendent 
position, and, rtisiding at ChigAvell, Eppiiig 
Forest, dev oted h iins(3lf to tudd sj )o rts. .Finan- 
cial diiticnlties coinptdled him to turn to ai»t 
as a profession. Coming to Jjondon, lie was 
for a time a drawing mtistor, and attended 
Dr. Goodenough’s academy at Ealing. In 
1783 be exhibited with the Society of British 
Artists tlireo ‘stained drawings’ of lumting 
subjects, and in 1785 first appeared at the 
I Royal Academy, contributing two landscapes ; 
in 1793 he s( 3 nt ‘ Jaqiu^s, and the Deer’ and 
A Fox Hunt.’ Ho Avorked both in oils and 
water-colours, confining himself to sporting 
subjects and illustrations of natural history, 
which are carefully draAvn, very spirited and 
truthful. Howitt was closely associated in 
Iiis art with lioAvlandson, Avliose sister lu3 
I married, and his works frequently pass for 
those of his brother-in-law; but, unlike Row- 
j landson, he was a i>ractical .sportsman, and 
his incidents are more accurately delineated. 
He was a cleA^er and induwStrious etcher, luid 
published a great number of plates similar 
in character to his draAvings, and delicately 
executed with a fine needle. He also pro- 
duced a number of caricatures in the manner 
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of Rowlandson. It has been stated that 
Howitt visited India, but this is an error ; 
his only eastern subjects were the drawings 
for Captain T. Williamson’s ‘ Oriental Field 
Shorts/ 1807, and these were worked up in 
llbigland from sketches by Williamson. Other 
of his works are : ^ Miscellaneous Etchings 
of Animals,’ 50 plates, 1803; ^British Field 
Sports,’ SOcoloured plates, 1807; ^TlieAngler’s 
Manual,’ with 1 2 plates, 1 808 ; ‘A New Work 
of Animals, principally designed from the 
Fables of yl^^sop, Cray , and Phfedrus,’56 plates, 
1811 ; ‘O roups of Animals,’ 24 plates, 1811; 
‘The British Sportsman,’ 70 plates, 1812; 1 
and many of‘ tlie drawings for ‘Foreign Field 
Sports,’ 18 J 4. A f'ter 1 704 Howitt reappeared 
at the I loya l Academy only in 1814 and 1815. 
Ho died in Somers ToAvn in 1822. His great- 
granddanght(rr, Mj’s. Saimiel Hastings, i)os- 
scissos a large number of liis works, and ex- 
amples are in tJie print room of the Britisli 
Museum and the South Kensington Museum. 

[Jlodgmvo's -Diet, of Ai'tists; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 17(j0-1880; Universal Cat. of Books 
on Art; Jlonnniseences of Henry Angelo, 1830; 
Grego’s Eowlotidson ; inforniation from Rev. S. 
Hastings.] F. M. O’D. 

HOWITT, WILLIAM (1792 1879), mis- 
cellaneous writer, was born atHeanor,I)erby- 
sliirc, 18 Dec. 1792, His father, Thomas 
Howitt, who farmed a few acres of land at 
lleanor, joined the Society of Friends on his 
marriage with Pluebe Tantum, a member of 
the same society, with whom he acquired a 
considerable fortune. William was a pre- 
cocious child, who at the age of thirteep 
wrote ‘ An Address to Spring,’ which was 
inserted in the ‘ Monthly Magazine.’ From 
1802 to 1800 he was at the Friends’ public 
school at AckwortU, Yorkshire (Non An, J/td- 
Uography of Ackwortli School, 1889, pp. 17- 
20, with portrait; H. Thompson, History of 
Aokworth School, 1879,pp. 328-34), and after- 
wards went to school at Tamworth, where 
he studied chemistry and natural philosophy, 
lie owed his real education, however, to pri- 
vate reading and his natural aptitude for 
acquiring foreign languages. Prom his youth 
he was Ibnd of open-air sports. In 1821 he 
married Mary Botham [see Howitt, Mahy]. 
The first year of their married life was passed 
in Staffordshire, where they conjointly wrote, 
the first of many like productions, a poetical 
volume entitled ‘ The Forest Minstrel.’ In 
1823 they made a pedestrian tour through 
Scotland, at that date an unheard-of achieve- 
ment. On their return Howitt took up his 
residence in the Market Place, Nottingham, 
as a chemist and druggist. Business did not 
interrupt his literary work, and in 1831 he 


{ produced the ‘ Book ot the Reasons, or Oa- 
endar of Nature,’ in 1833 his ‘ Popular His- 
tory of Priestcraft in all Ages and Nations,^ 
and in 1835 his ‘ Pantika, or Traditions of 
the most Ancient Times,’ 2 vols. The ^Book 
of the Seasons ’was refused by four of the 
principal publishing houses, yet when taken 
up by Colburn & Bentley rapidly ran to 
seven large editions. His ‘ History of Priest- 
craft ’ led to his election as alderman of 
Nottingham, and to association with the ac-* 
tivc liberals of tlie day. Finding that public 
life deprived him of leisure for writing, he 
in 1836 removed to AVest End Cottage, Esher, 
where he resided during the next three years. 
Here ho wrote ‘ Rural Life of England,’ 
2 vols., 1838, ‘The Boys’ Country Book,’ 

1 889, and the first series of ‘ Visits to Re- 


markable J'laces, J o4rU. Irri84i> he took up 
his residence at Heidelberg'' for the benefit of 
his children’s education, and in 1842, besides 
publishing the second series of ‘Visits to 
ItemarlcaWe Places,’ brought out ‘ Rural and 
Domestic Life of (rei’many,’ a work which, 
according to the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ con- 
tained the most accurate account of that 
country written hy a foreigner. While in 
Germany Howitt not only improved his 
knowledge of German literature, but also 
made a complete study of Swedish and 
Danish. Returning to England in 1843 he 
settled at The Elms, Clapton, London, where 
he studied mesmerism. In April 1846 he be- 
came connected with the ‘ People’s Journal,’ 
first as a contributor, and afterwards as part 
proprietor, A quarrel ensuing Howitt with- 
drew, and in.T anuary 1847 set up a rival perio- 
dical called ‘ Howitt’s Journal,’ of which three 
volumes appeared, but it was not a pecuniary 
success..^ Among other works from his pen 
were ‘ Homes and Haunts of the most eminent 
British Poets,’ 1847, ‘ The Y^ear-Book of the 
Country,’ 1850, and ‘Madame Dorrington of 
the Dene,’ a novel, 186L From 1848 to 1852 
he lived at Upper Avenue Road, St. John’s 
Wood. In June 1862, accompanied by his 
sons Alfred William and Charlton, he set sail 
for Australia on a visit to his brother Dr. 
Godfrey Howitt. During the two following 
years he travelled through Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Tasmania, and had prac- 
tical experience of working in a gold-field. 
Coming back to England in 1864, his family 
in the meantime having removed to the 
Hemitage, Highgate, he wrote several works 
^ Australia (‘ A Boy’s Adventures in 'the 
^^s^ralia,’ 1854, ‘Land, Labour, 
and Gold, or Two Years in Victoria,’ 1866, 

1 ^ Squatter’s Home/ 

A ^ History of Discovery in 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand,’ 1865, 
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2 vols.), but his opinions on colonial matters 
were severely criticised. About this period 
Howitt and his wife became believers in 
spiritualism, but, as in the case of their friends 
Mr. and Mrs. S. 0. Hall, their regard for 
the Christian religion did not diminish (see 
The Pyschological Review^ 1882 v. 36, 293, 
410, 510, 1883 vi. 13, 88 ; A. M. II.'^Vatts, 
Pioneers of the Spiritual lieformatmij 1883, 

9 1 . 157--326). Settling at West Hill Lodge, 
ighgate, in 1857, Howitt continued his in- 
defatigable literary labours, and occupied 
much of his leisure in arranging seances with 
D. D, Home [q. v.] {Spiritual Mag. February 
1860 and October 1861 ; Home, Incidents in 
my Life, 1863, p. 1 89). He contributed to the 
^Spiritual Magazine’ upwards of a hundred 
articles describing his personal experiences. 
On 19 June 11565 he received a pension 
from the civil list^of 140/. a year. Between 
1856 and 1862 he wrote live largo volumes 
of a * Popular History of England’ (from 
the reign of Edward II) for Messrs. Cas- 
sell, Petter, & Galpin, which passed through 
seven editions. It Avas sold originally in 
weekly numbers, and reached a circulation 
of a hundred thousand. Lord Brougham and 
Dr. Robert Chambers highly commended it. 
From 1860 to 1870 he lived at The Orchard, 
near Esher. In 1870 he settled at Romo, 
where on 16 April 1871 lie celebrated his 
golden w'edding. During the summer he lived 
at Dietenheiin in the Tyrol, returning to Rome 
for the winter and spring. At Rome he in- 
terested himself in the formation of a Society 
for the Protection of Animals, and in a pro- 
ject for planting the Campagna witli the 
Eucalyptus globulus, well knownfor its power 
of destroying malaria. He died of bronchitis 
and hemorrhage at 65 Via Sistina, Rome, 
3 March 1879, and was buried in the pro- 
testant cemetery on 5 March. 

Among his children were Alfred William 
Howitt, Australian traveller, and the dis- 
coverer of the remains of the explorers 
Burke and Wills, which he brought to Mel- 
bourne for burial ; Herbert Charlton Howitt, 
who w^as drowned while engineering a road 
in New Zealand ; Anna Mary Howitt, wife 
of Alfred Alaric Watts, the biographer of 
her father, and author of ^ Art Work in 
Munich,’ who died at Dieteiiheim 23 July 
1884 ; and Margaret Howitt, the writer of 
the ^ Life of Fredrika Bremer,’ and of the 
memoir of her own mother. 

In conjunction with his wife he wrote or 
edited besides the works mentioned above : 
1, ‘The Desolation of Eyam, and other Poems,’ 
1827. 2. ‘ The Literature and Romances of 
Northern Europe,’ 1852. 3. ^Stories of Eng- 
lish and Foreign Life,’ 1863. 4. ^Howitt’s 


Journal of Literature and Popular Progress,’ 
1847-9, 6. ^ The People’s aud Howitt’s 

Journal,’ 1849. 6. ‘ Ruined Abbeys and 

Castles of Great Britain,’ 1862, 1864, two 
series. 

His principal Avorks, in addilion to those al- 
ready mentioned, Avere: I, Gkdonisatioii and 
Christianity: a History of the treatment of 
Natives by Europeans, ’1838. 2. ‘ The Student 
Life of Germany,’ by Dr, Cornelius, i.o. W. 
IIoAvitt, 1811. 3. Peter Schlemi Ill’s ‘Wuu- 

dersame Geschichte,’ a translation, 1843. 

4. ‘Wanderings of a .lourneymau Tailor,’ 
by P. 1). Ilolthaus, a translation, 1844. 

5. ‘ The Life and Adventures of Jack of the 

Mill,’ 1844. 6, ‘ German Experiences,’ 181:4. 
7. ‘ Life in Dalecarlia,’ by F, Bremer, a 
translation, 1845. 8. ‘The Hall and the 

Hamlet, or Scenes of Country Ijife,’ 1848, 
2 vols. 9. ‘ The 11 istory of Magic,’ by J. En- 
nemoacr, a translation, 1854, 2 vols. iO. ‘The 
Man of the People,’ I860, 3 vols. 1 1. ‘The 
History of the Supernatural in all Ages and 
Nations,’ 1863, 2 vols. 12. ‘ Woodburii 
Grange ; a Story of English Country Life,’ 
1807, 3 A^ols. is. ‘ Tlio Northern Heights 
of London, or Historical Associations of 
Hampstead, Highgato, M us well Hill, Horn- 
sey, and Islington,’ 1869, 8vo. 14. ‘The 
Mad War-Planet, and other Poems,’ 1871. 
15. ‘ The Religion of Rome,’ 1873. 

[A, 3VI. H. Watts’s Piotiotirs of tho Spiritual 
Reformation, 1883, pp. 157-825; Tho Natura- 
list, April 1889, pp. 8()(>‘-73, Avitli portrait; Cor- 
nelius BroAvn’s Nottiughamsliiro Worthies, 1883, 
pp, 355-60 ; Homo’s New .Spirit of tho Age, 
1844, i. ]77-“98; Wilson’s Noctos Amhrosianfc, 
No. xxxix. November 1828, No. Ivi. April 1831; 
S. C. Hall’s Retrospect of a Long Life, 1883, ii. 
126-31 ; Times, 4 March 1870, p. 10, 6 March, 
p. 5 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Phiglish Literature, i. 
905-8 ; Spencer T. Hall’s Roniarkable People 
whom I have known, 1873, pp, 311-15; Illus- 
trated London News, 29 March 1879, pp. 297, 
298, with portrait.] G . C. B. 

HOWLAND, RICHARD, D.D. (1640- 
1600), bishop of Peterborough, the son and 
heir of John Howland, genthunan, of the city 
of London, and Anne Green way of Cley, 
Norfolk, was born at Newport Pond, near 
Saffron Walden, Essex, and baptised 26 Sept. 
1640. lie was admitted pensioner at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, 1 8 March 1557-8, whence 
he migrated to St. John’s College, where he 
graduated B.A. 1560-1. He was elected a 
fellow of Peterhouse 11 Nov. 1562, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1664. His subsequent degrees 
were B.D. 1570, D.D. 1578. lie was incor- 
porated M.A. of Oxford 9 ^ uly 1507 . In 1569 
he became rector of Stathern, Leicestershire, 
on the presentation of the master and fellows 
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of Peterliouse. In his earlier years IT owland 
was an adherent of Thomas Cart wriglit ( I o3o- 
1603) [q, V.], and signed tlnj iiiisuccessfiil 
petition to Burghley in 1571 imploring that 
Cartwright miglit he allowed l:o return to 
Cambridge (STUvrn, AmuUs^ i. ii. »37th ii. 
i. 2y 415). He subsequently changed his 
opinions, and on a violent sermon being 

} reached in St. Mary’s by onf3 Milayn, a 
Vdlow of Christ’s, in iavour ol‘ ^the anti(lis- 
cipl inary faction,’ on a Sunday morning in 
October 1573, he ably and .successfully con- 
troverted its teacliing on tin.* same day in the 
same ]>laco in tlie afternoon bSTPvYrE, JV/ift- 
ijiffy i. 9S). Howland gained the confhhmce 
of Burgh l(;y, t hen c])anc(‘lIor of I he uni ver.sity, 
who nuuhi him liis cliaplain. By Burglilcy’s 
inlliumce Im wa.s appoinHal to tlie mastership 
of Magdalene College, then almost in a state 
of ))ankru])tcy, in 1575-6. When Whit- 
gift r(.‘sigriied tla^ ma.sl(U‘slji2) of Trinity in 
June 1577, on his election to tlie see of 
Worcesl(vr, lie strongly re(*ommeuded How- 
land, who was his per.soiial friend, to Biirgh- 
l(?y, as his succe-ssor. The queen, however, 
had already sidected Dr. Still, the master 
of St. Jolur.s, and it was arranged that How- 
land should be transferred from Magdalene 
to St. Jolnr.s as Still’s succe.ssor, being ^ a 
man of gravity and moderation, and of. 
neither party or fa(!tion.’ He was admitted 
master 20 J uly 1577, the whole society of St. 
John’s sending a lel.ter of thanks to jliirgh- 
ley for ^ the great moderation of the most 
worthy mast er set over them ’ {ih. i. 153, 1 56). j 
The colU'ge had been for some years dis- i 
tracted by dissensions between the puritan 
and anglican factions, to heal which a new ! 
body of statutes had been given enlarging i 
the power of the master and defining" his I 
authority. Howland successfully gave effect ( 
to the new statutes (/7>. l.c. ; Bakeu, Hist, of \ 
St, Joint's Coll. ox\. Mayor, pp. 173 sq.) In | 
1578 he served the office of vice-chancellor, j 
in which capacity ho, at the head of the uni- ! 
versity, waited on the queen on her visit to | 
Audley Eml, 27 July 1678, and presented her j 
with a Creek Testament and a pair of gloves, 
making a suitable oration (Stkype, A^tnalsy 
II. ii. 203). In 1583 he was agahrvice-chan- 
cellor. The following year A^’hitgift, by this 
time archbishop, recommended his old Mend ! 
for either of the vacant sees of Bath and 
Wells or of Chichester, or, failing these, for 
the deanery of Peterborough (Strype, Whit- 
ffift, i. 337). AVhen Burghley advised Eliza- 
beth to confer the deanery on him, she replied 
that he was ^ worthy of a better place,’ and 
in 1584 nominated him to the see’of Peter- 
borough on the translation of Bishop Scam- 
bler to Norwich. He was consecrated by 


I Whitgift at Lambeth, 7 Feb.l684-6(STRYPB, 
j Armalsy ill. i. 336). The felloAvs lamented 
! Howland’s departure from St. John’.s, al- 
I though hi.s frequent absence from Cambridge 
: had caused some dissatisfaction (cf. ib, bk. ii. 
pp. 1 66-7 1) . The choice of a successor threat- 
ened to.involve the college in a fierce internal 
struggfb ; to avert strife it was arranged that 
Howland should continue to hold the master- 
ship with his poorly endovyed bishopric. But 
in February 1 585-6 the strain of the doubles 
j njspon.sibility determined him to resign the 
mastership ’(V/i.pp. 642-4). On finally quitting 
Cambridge II owland ol)tained Burghley’s per- 
mi'ssion to take .some young members of his 
college of good birth with him to Peterborough 
for health and recreation in the summer. 
Among these were the Earl of Southampton, 
Burghley’s grandson, andt the grandson of 
Sir Anthony Denny (ih. p^" 645). 

Howlaud pleaded the cause of his diocese 
against the excessive tax for fiirni.shiiig light 
horse. As bishop he took the fir.st place at 
the funeral of Mary Queen of Scots in Peter- 
borough Cathedral, February 1587. . The 
funeral cortege met a1; his palace, and after a 
gTeat Slipper in his hall proceeded to the 
cathedral. On the death of Archbishop Piers 
in 1504, Howland was earnestly recom- 
mended for the see of York by the lord pre- 
sident (Earl of Huntingdon), though per, son- 
ally a stranger to him, and the council of the 
north, on the ground of Archbishop AVhit- 
gift s high opinion of him: He wrote to 
Burghley begging ‘ a removal to a bettor sup- 
poi4,’ but Burghley declined his assistance 
and Matthew Hutton Avas appointed (ih. 
Whitijifty ii, 213 ; Larisdoione MSS, Ixxxvi. 

89). The deprivation of Cawdry, vicar 
of South. Lufienham, Butland, for ^ depraving 
the I5ook of Common Prayer,’ by Howland 
led to a long dispute Avith that ^ impracticable 
■|)erson’ (tb, Aylmer y p. 92). HoAvland wHile 
bishop held the living of Sibson, Leicester- 
shii'e, in commendamy and laboured under 
imputations of having impoverished his bi- 
shopric to gratify his patron Burghley (Laud, 
Jfor/cs, A.-O. T., VI. ii. 357, 374). He was 
also the object of the scurrilous attacks of 
jNIartin Mar-Prelate {Epistlsy v. 21). He 
died Liumarried at Castor, near Peterborough, 
2o .lime 1600, and was obscurely buried in 
his cathedral, without any memorial or epi- 
taph. He is said to have been ^ a very learned 
h ^^>13)^^^^^ wian ’ (Strypb, Life of 'Whitgifty 

Annals, Whitgift, Aylmer, 11. ec. ; 
Wood’s Athense, ii. 802; Brydges’s Bestituta, ii, 
243 ; Lansd. MSS. xlii. 56, 58, 1. 38, lii. 68, 
lxxiX.77, ixxvi. 87, 88, cxv. 36; Cooper’s 
Athenm Cantabr.] E. V, 
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HOWLET, JOHN (164&-1589), Jesuit, 
was born in the county of Ptutland in 1548. 
He entered at Exeter College, Oxford, in 
1664, and graduated B. A. in 1566, becoming 
a fellow. He went abroad in 1570 witli the 
permission of his college, intending to travel 
to Borne, but, entering the college of Douay 
in the same year, lie was in 1571 received 
into the order of Jesus at Loiu^ain. At 
Douay he was a contemporary of Campion, 
and studied theology. He afterwards taught 
many different subjects, chiefly at Douaj^ 
In 1587 he pi*oceoded to Poland to assist in 
the Transylvanian mission, and died at Wilna 
on 17 Dec. 1589. 

Howlet/s name was well known in Eng- 
land because it was appended to the dinlica- 
tion to the queen prefaced to the tract by 
Parsons entitled ‘A BriefDi scours coritayn- 
ing certayne rea^^Oiis why Gutlioliques i*efus(^ 
to go to (ffiurcli. Written by a learned and 
vertuous man to a frond of bis in England, 
and Dedicated by J. 11. to the Queenes most 
excellent Maiestie,' Douay (really printed at 
Tjondon), 1580. 

[Boaso^s Keg. of Exeter, pp. 15, 181, 207 ; 
Wood's Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 184 ; Wood’s 
Atlioiue Oxon. cd. Bliss, ii. 67; Ilearne’s Coll., 
Oxf. Hist. iSoe., 4 8opt. 1705; Keg. Univ. Oxon., 
(Oxf Hist. »Soc.),vol. ii. pt. ii.p. 20; Henr. Morns, 
Hist. Provindaj Anglieanfie Societatis Jesu, i. xv; 
Oliver’s Biog. of tho Members of the Hoc. of 
Jesus, p. 1 19 ; Houthweirs Bibl. Script. Hoc. Je.sn, 
ed. Rome, 1676, p. 461 ; Foley’s Records of the 
Engl. Province, i. 376; Knox’s Douay Diaries, 
pp. 4, 24 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] W. A. J. A. 

HOWLETT, BARTHOLOMEW (1767- 
1827), draughtsman and engraver, born in 
Louth in Lincolnshire in 1767, was son, by 
his first marriage, of Bartholomew Hewlett, 
a native of Norfolk, who was settled at Louth. 
Hewlett came to London and served as ap- 
prentice to James Heath [q. v.] the engraver. 
He was mainly employed on topographical 
and antiquarian worlcs. In 1801 he engraved 
and published ^ A Selection of Views in the 
County of Lincoln,' with seventy-five plates 
from drawings by Girtin, Nash, and others, 
of which a later edition appeared in. 1805. 
He also executed plates for Wilkinson's 
^ Londina Illustrata,' Bentham's ‘ History of 
Ely,' Frost's 'Notices of Hull,’ Anderson's 
' Plan and Views of the Abbey Royal of 
St. Denys,' the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' and 
similar works. In 1817 he made a number 
of drawings for a projected ' History of Clap- 
ham/ of which one number only was pub- 
lished. When the Royal Hospital of St. Ka- 
therine, near the Tower, was pulled down in 
1826, Howlett made a number of drawings, 
with a view to a publication, which never 


I appeared. For John Caley [q. v.] Howlett 
I made drawings of about, a thousand seals of 
j English monastic and religiinis houses. Sub- 
sequontly he fell into pc^ciiniary difficulties, 
and died at Newington, 18 Dec. 18L>7, novd 
60. 

[New Montlily Magazine, Juno 1828; Noies 
and Queries, Isr. ser. i. 321, vii, 69, 5tli ser. ix, 
488 ; Kodgrave’s Diet, of Artists.] L. C. 

HOWLETT, JOHN (17B1-1804), poli- 
tical economist, was doubtless son of .lohn 
Howlett of Bedworth, Warwickshire, He 
matriculated from St ^Edmund’s 11 all, Oxford, 
on 10 Nov. 1749, aged 18, and graduated 
B.A. from St. John's f^dlege in 1755, M.A. 
in 1795, and B.D. in 1796. lit? was pre- 
sented to the living of Creat Dunmow, Essex, 
in 1771, and was also vicar of Great Badow. 
lie dic(l at Bath on 29 Feb. 1804. 

Howlett wrote nuich on the statistics and 
condition of thepeoj)1e,and severely crit icised 
tho theories and Avritings of Dr. Ib’iee. In 
contradiction to Price h(‘. maintained that 
enclosures resulted from the incn'ase in popu- 
lation. As an economist .Iua is wanting in 
originality. ^ His merits ns a slatistiiiian con- 
sist chieffy in the iniscellaiK'Ous iiifornmliou 
which he brought together. 

His works, apart from separately piibl is! led 
sermons, arc : J . ' yVn Examinat ion of Dr. 
Price’s Essay on tJie Pojmlation of England 
and Wales,' 1781. 2. ' An Enquiry into the 
Influence which Eiicl()sur(‘S have had upon 
the Population of England,’ 1786. fl. 'An 
Essay on tlu^ Population of Ireland,' 1786. 

4. ' J^lnclosures a cause of Improved Agricul- 
ture,' 1787. This is a rejoinder to the re- 
views of his previous work on (mclosures. 

5, 'The Insufhciency of the causes to which 
the Increase of our Poor and the Poor's Rates 
have been generally aserilied/ 1788. 6. ' At 
end of Wood's Accoun t of ShreAvsbury House 
of Industry a CoiTespondenee with HoAvlett,' 

1795. 7. 'An Examination of Mr. Pitt's 
Speech in the House of Commons on 12 Feb. 

1796, relative to the condition of tlie Poor,' 

1796. 8. ' Dispersion of the present gloomy 
apprehensions of late repeatedly suggested 
by the Decline of our Corn Trade, and con- 
clusions of a directly opposite tendency esta- 
blished upon well-authenticated facts. To 
which are added ObserA^ations upon the first 
Report of the Committee on Waste Lands,' 
1798. 9. ' The Monthly Reviewers re\dewed 
in a Letter to those Gentlemen, pointing out 
their Misrepresentations and fallacious Rea- 
sonings in the Account of the Pamphlet,' &c., 
1798. 10. 'An Inquiry concerning the In- 

fluence of Tithes upon Agi4culture,'&c. (with 
remarks on Arthur Young), 1801. 
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[Gent. Mag. 180*1, pt. i. p. 282; Foster^s 
Alumni Oxon.; McCalloch^s Lit. of Political 
Economy; Works.] E. C. K. G-. 

HOWLETT, SAMUEI. BURT (1794- 
J874); surveyor and inventor, only son of 
Samuel Howlett of Gracechurch Street, 
London, and grandson of John Howlett of 
the Hall, Pulham St. Mary the Virgin, Nor- 
folk, was born on 10 July 1794. lie entered 
the corps of Royal Military Surveyors and 
Draughtsmen as cadet, on 20 Aug. 1 808, and 
became a favourite pupilof John Bonnycastle, 
the mathematician [q. v.] Howlett at the 
age of fourteen drew the diagrams for the 
fourth edition of Bonnyeastle^s Euclid. Gn 
becoming a commissioned ollicer he surveyed 
singlc-ljanded j>art:s of Berkshire and Wilt- 
shire for the ordnance survey. The corps being 
rt?ducod in 1817, after the peace, he was on 
haJf-3)ay until 1824, when he was appointed 
assistant, and in 1880 chief military sur- 
veyor and draught sman to the board of ord- 
nance. In 182() h(‘ was an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1828 ho published 
an nigenioiis treatise on perspective. As in- 
spector of scientific instruments for the war 
dopartnumt he Avas led to make improve- 
iiK'uts in the mount ain barometer and in the 
stadiomoter tlien used at the School of Mus- 
ketry. Ho also invented an anemometer, and 
a method of construction, now widely adopted, 
for large drawing-boards, Avith compensations 
for moisture and temperature. Several papers 
Avritten by him on these inventions and on 
cognat(^ siil>j(‘.cts Aveve published in the ‘ Pro- 
fessional Pap(?rs of the Royal Engineers.^ 

From early manhood he spent much time, 
in promoting church schools and in charitable 
Avork among tlie poor. He retired at the age 
of seventy-one, and died at Bromley in Kent 
on 24 Jan. 1874, 

Ilis elder son, the Rev. Samuel lloAvlett, 
B.A. Oambr. {d. 1861), Avas mathematical 
lecturer at, the R<^yal Military College, Sand- 
Inirst. Ilis younger son, Richard lloAvlett, 
F.S.A., is one of the editors of the Rolls 
series of Chronicles. 

[Private information.] W. R. 

HOWLEY, HENRY (1775P-1808), Irish 

insurgent, was a protestant, and worked as 
a carpenter in his nati\^e place, Roscrea, 
CO. Tipperary. lie took part in the rebellion 
of 1798 and in Robert Emmet/s insurrec- 
tion. While engaged in the latter plot he 
was the ostensible proprietor of the store in 
Thomas Street, and to him Avas assigned 
the task of bringing up the coaches by means 
of Avhich Emmet designed to elfect his en- 
trance into Dublin Castle. While engaged, 
however, in carrying out this part of the 


programme, and as he was passing along 
Bridgefoot Street, Howley stopped to inter- 
fere in a common street brawl, which unfor- 
tunately ended by his shooting Colonel Lyde 
Brown. Compelled thereupon to consult his 
own safety, Howley left the coaches to their 
fate and fled. To this untoward accident 
Emmet chiefly ascribed the failure of his plot. 
Howley’s hiding-place was subsequently be- 
trayed by a fellow-workman, Anthony Fin- 
nerty, to Major Sirr. In the scuffle to arrest ; 
him Howley shot one of the major's men, 
and escaped into a hayloft in Pool Street, 
but was soon captured. He Avas condemned 
to death by special commission on 27 Sept. 
1808, confessed to having killed Colonel 
Brown, and met his fate with fortitude. 

[MaddenV United Irishmen, 3rd ser. iii. 141 ; 
Saunders’s News-Lettei% 28 Sept. 1803.] R. D, 

HOWLEY, WILLIAM (1 766- 1848), 
archbishop of Canterbury, the only son of 
William IloAvley, vicar of Bishops Sutton 
and Ropley, Hampshii'e, was born at Ropley 
on 12 Feb. 1766. He was educated at Win-. 
Chester, where he gained the prize for English 
verse in 1782 and 1783. On 11 Sept. 1788 
he matriculated at Oxford as a scholar of New 
College (of which he afterAvards became a 
fellow and tutor), and graduated B.A. 1787, 
M.A. 1791, B.D. and D.D. 1806. Howley 
was appointed tutor to the Prince of Orange, 
afterwards William II of Holland, during 
his residence at Oxford. In 1794 he was 
elected a fellow of Winchester College, and 
on2 May 1804 was installed a canon of Christ 
Chiu’ch, Oxford. In 1809 Howley was made 
regius professor of divinity at Oxford, an ap- 
pointment which he resigned upon his eleva- 
tion to the episcopal bench. He was insti- 
tuted to the vicarage of Bishops Sutton on 
8 Dec. 1796, to the vicarage of Andover on 
22 Jan. 1802, and to the rectory of Bradford 
Peverell on 23 May 1811. He was admitted 
to the privy council on 5 Oct. 1818, and on 
the 10th of the same month was consecrated 
bishop of London at Lambeth Palace, in the 
presence of Queen Charlotte and two of the 
princesses. He took his seat in the House of 
Lords at the opening of parliament on 4 Nov. 

of the Ilouse of Lords^ xlix. 
6o6). In 1820 he supported the biU of pains 
and penalties against Queen Caroline from ^ a 
moral, constitutional, and religious point of 
Debates ^ new ser. iii. 

^ *^^d is asserted to have laid it down 

with much emphasis ^that the king could do 
no Avrong either morally or physically ' ( Times 
for 12 Feb. 1848). On the death of Charles 
Manners Sutton in July 1828 Howley was 
translated to the see of Canterbury^, and on . 
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2 April 1829 led tlie opposit ion to the second 
reading of the Roman Catholic Relief Rill 
{ParUanientary i)ei^afe?.s‘,newser. xxi. 58-67), 
but his amendment that the bill should be 
read a second time that day six montlis was 
defeated, after a debate of three nights, by 
a majority of 105. In October 1831 llowley 
opposed the second reading of the Reform 
Bill, ^because he thouglit that it was mischiev- 
ous in its tendency, and would be extrenndy 
dangerous to the fabric of the coTistit iition ’ 
(ib, 3rd ser. viii. 802-4); in the following 
spring, however, after much hesitation, he 
offered no furtlier opposition to the measure. 
In 1 888 he strongly opposed the Irisli Church 
Temporalities Bill {ib, 8rcl ser. xix. 910- 8), 
and in the same year successfully mo\ ed t he 
rejection of the J'ewisli Civil Disabilities Re- 
peal Bill (ib. 81*4 ser. xx. 222 6). In July 
j.889 llowley mov«d a series of six r(\so[utions 
denouncing Lord John Russel Ts education 
scheme {ib, xlviii. 1284 55), t he first ol‘ which 
was carried by a majority of 11 1, and the 
otJiers were agreed to. llowley died at l^am- 
beth Palace on 11 Feb. 1848, in the* eiglily- 
first year ol* his age, and was buried on Mie 
19Mi of tlie same month at Addington, near 
Croydon, 

llowley was ‘ a very ordinary man ' 111 
Greville’s opinion (3femoii\^^ Ist. hov. 1874, ii. 
203). lie is said to have been remarkable for 
the equanimity of liis temper, and for liis cold 
and unimpressi ve ch aracter . II e was 1 1 eit her 
an eloquent preacher nor an ellectivt^ speaker. 
He took part in a great numlitiv of royal cere- 
monials, and lived in considerable state at 
Tjambeth I’alace. Accompani(^d by the loi'd 
chamberlain, lie carried the news of Wil- 
liam IV^s death to Kensington Palace, Avhore 
they had an interview with the young queen 
at live in the morning. 

A portrait of him by C. R. Leslie, which 
was engraved by H. Cousins, and his bust 
by Chantrey are in the possession of Mr. 
William Howley Kingvsmill of Sydmonton 
Court. Reference is made to a numbei\of 
engraved portraits of Howley in Evanses 
^ Catalogues,^ and an engraving by W. IIoll, 
after the portrait by W. Owen, appears in 
the second volume of Jerdaffs ^ National 
Portrait Gallery.^ 

Howley married, on 29 Aug. 1805, Mary 
Frances, eldest daughter of John Belli, 
E.I.C.S., of Southampton, by whom lie had 
two sons and three daughters. His elder 
son, William, was born on 11 Oct. 1810. He 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 
17 Dec. 1828, graduated B. A. 1832, and died 
at Lambeth Palace on 16 Jan. 1833. George 
Gordon, his younger son, died on 3 Sept. 1820, 
aged 6. Mary Anne, his eldest daughter, 
VOL, xxvni. 


married, on 10 Jmie 1825, George Howland 
Willoughby Beaumont of Bncklaiid, Surrey, 
afterwards a baronet. Anno Jane, the second 
daughter, became tlie wife of William Kiiigs- 
mill of Sydmonton (\.uivt, near Newbury, 
on 10 Marcli 1837. Harriet I’Jizalunli, the 
youngest daught er, marriiHl, ou 1 2 ( )ct. 1 832, 
John Adolplius Wright, vector of Mersl liami 
Surrey. Mrs. Howley vsu wived lier hushaud 
several years, and died ou .13 .Aug. 1800, 
aged 77. 

Tlowloy published sevevfil chargi^s and oe- 
cnsional sermons. He also piihlislied ‘A 
Lotti'i* a.ddress(>d t(.) the Clergy and Laity of 
his Province,' Loudon, 1845, Svo, and is said 
to have edittM'l ‘ Soiincvls and Miscadlaueoiis 
lk)em>s by t he late Thomas Russell, Fellow of 
New CoJIegts’ Cxlbrd, 1789, 4 to. His corre- 
spondtmee with Dr. Ivenu Dickson llampdeii 
[ q. Y.J, relative to the appoiutnuait of tlie 
latter to the rogius prnf(\ssorslnp of divinity 
in the university of Oxford, passtul through 
several editions. llowJ(\y l)et|uoathed his 
lihrary to his domest ic; cliaplain, Benjamin 
Harrison ( q. v.], and it now forms j>art of tlu^ 
llowley-llarrison library at (Canterbury. 

[Idle Rcniernbrauifo of 11 (Ujpnrtod (Inido and 
Ruler in the. (.■Iiurch of (led, a (Tliargo hy Ikaija- 
min JlaiTison, archdeacon of Maidstono, 184S; 
(lent. Mag, 1848 new soi\ xxix. 4‘i()~8, 18(50 
now ser. ix. 380; Tho (..Georgian ICra, 183*2, i, 
523; Annual Rogistor, 1848, Aj>p. to Chron, 
pp. 214-15; Times, 12 and 21 154). 1848; Il- 
lustrated London Nows, 10 heb. 1818, with 
portrait; Le Neve’s I5istj E(*cl.. Anglic. 1854, 
i. 31, ii. 306, 526, 530, iii. 511 ; Kirliy’s Win- 
cliostcr Heholars, 1888, p]), 16, 272; Alumni 
Oxon, pt. ii. p. 702; Notes ;ind (iuorios, 7th 
ser. ix. 207, 317, xi. 147, 236-7; Rrit. Mus. 
Oat.] a, F. R. B. 

HOWMA-N, JOHN (151 8 P-1 585), abbot 
of 'Westminster. [See Fuckunjiam, ♦John 

DB.] 

HOWSON, JOHN (1557 P-1632), bishop 
of Durham, born in the parish of St. Bride, 
London, about 1557, was educated at St. 
PauFs School, whence he px’oceeded to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was elijcted a student 
in 1577. He was admitted B.A. on 12 Nov. 
1578, and M.A. on 3 March 1581-2, accurnu- 
lating his degrees in divinity on 17 Dec. 16(31 
(Her/, of Univ, of Oxf,yO'Ki, Hist. Soc,, vol. ii. 
pt. iii. p. 76). On 15 July 1587 ho Avas in- 
stalled prebendary of Hereford Cathedral, a 
preferment which he ceded in 1 603 (Le Neve, 
Fastij ed. Hardy, i. 634) ; became preben- 
dary of Exeter on 29 May 1692 (ib. i. 421) ; 
was instituted one of the vicars oi Bamjiton, 
Oxfordshire, on 7 July 1598 ; and Avas made 
chaplain to the queen. On 1 April 1601 he 
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obtained llie vJ carafe of (rreat iVIilton, Ox- 
fordftliiro, was adiuitlod on tJio fiDllowing 
15 May I 0 tho Rpcorid pn‘bondal stall at 
OliriHt tlinrcb (zVj. li . 5i^()), and vecei ved during; 
t ho Kanu* year t ho root or y of lint well Salome, 
Oxfordshire. In 1(>02 h(^ was eh‘cted vice- 
clianeellor of the nnivcM'sity (//>. iii. 470). 
During his lerm of othoe lu^ strove to put 
down puritanism wifli a higli linnd (Wood, 
Aniiquitip^ of Oiford^ (‘d, Oiiteli, \o\. ii. 
‘|>1 . i. p]>. :371 5). On Aofo^sioTi day, 1 7 Kov. 
1002, h(‘ prondiofl a sermon at St. Mary\ 
Oxford, in defence of 1h(' festivitic*^ of tlie 
cliundi of hhiglaml, which h(‘ ])rintr‘d at tin* 
end of t]u‘ month (re])rint(‘d in 1005, and 
iinp(*rft‘cl ly in vol.i. of holh edition^ of fjord 
Somers’s ^'IVacts ’), From the d(‘dicalion to 
Thomas, lord Ihiclvliursl , it ayipc'ars that tlu‘ 
>s(*rnion ga\<‘dire (jirenta* to th(‘ jiiiril ans, who 
accMis(*d Howson of preaching false doctrine 
(cf. also (W/. Hfaio Papar.^^ Dom. 1(101-5, p. 
200). Howson was nominated an original 
f<‘llow of (5u*lsi‘a Col]('g(^ on <S iMny lOlO. 
In I()I2 h(' was again censured for having 
(‘\])ressed disa])proval of the (lenevan anno- 
tations in anotluT university sermon (Woon, 
A)ififfmiies of Oxford^ vol. ii. pt. 1 . p. 512). 
5^he King, whoso clia])laiTi he was, .sympa- 
thised with him, and marked him out for 
liigh preferuK'ut. He was (S])(‘cially pl(*asod 
by the robust way in wliicJi Howson at- 
tacked popery, and by his di'clarat ion that 
he would loosen tlie pop<' from his chair 
‘ thougli he wer(' fastened thereto with a ten- 
penny nail.’ Oil 9 May 1019 Howson was 
consecratod hisliop of Oxford (On Nn\n, ii. 
505), from wliicdi si't' he was tvaiislatc'd to 
that of Durham iii Seyitcmiher 1028 (/7>. hi. 
295-0). His att(‘m])ts to enforce Laud’s 
decn'es involved him in much luiseomly 
wrangling Avith his clei^y. He died on 0 Feli. 
1051 2, ag('d 75, and was buried in St, 
Paul’s C.\illiedrnl. On 10 Aug. KiOl he mar- 
ried, at llla(*khourtou, Oxfordshire, Eliza- 
beth Floyd of Ihnupton (Olliis, Hampton^ 
2nd <h 1., ]). 50) ; his daughter Anne was mar- 
ried t o Tlioinas Farnaby [ q. v.], by whom she 
had se\oral children, and afterwards to a 
Mr. (\>le ot SnifolK. Jlis port rail is at F’hrist ' 
Church; it engi’a\ed by Droosliout. 

Howson \^as also author of: 1. ^ K Ser- 
mon [on .Matth. \xi, 12, 15] preached at 
Paules Crosse the 1 of December 1597. 
Wherein is discoursed tliat all buying and 
selling of spiritual! ])romotion is uiilawfull,’ 
4to, Ijondon, 1597 ; anot her edition the same 
year. 2. ‘ K Second Sermon preached at 
Paules Crosse the 21 of INlay 1598, upon the 
21 of Math, tlie 12 and 15 verses: conclud- 
ing a former sermon,' Ito, London, 159v8. 
3. ^ Uxoro dinilssa propter fornicatioiiem 


[ aliam non licet superinducere, Tertia Thesis 
J. Howsoni,' 8vo, Oxford, 1(J02; another edi- 
' tion, ‘ accessit ejiisdem theseos defensio con- 
tra reprehensiones T. l\yi,’ 2 pts., 4to, Oxford, 
loot), with a letter in English on the .subject 
of the cont m vr*rsy by J . llainolds, and another 
in jjatin by A. Oeutilis. 4. ^ Articles to bo 
cncpiired of Avitliiii the diocf^s of Oxford in 
the first \isitation of . . . John, Bishop of 
I Oxford ’ 4to, Oxford, lOlO. 5. ^ A Circular' 
t o t he cl(‘rg\ of his dioce.se appended to Arch- 
bishop Abliot’s ^ Coppie of a letter .shewing 
tlie . . . reasons which induced tlie King's 
Majestic to jirescribe tliost^ former direction.s 
' for preacher.s,’ Ito, Oxford, 1 522. 6. ^(^er- 

laine S(‘rmoiis [on Luke xii. 41, 42, &c.l 
made in Oxford A.n. 1 OK), wherein is proved 
that St. Peter had no Monarchical! Power 
over the r(^st of the A])ostl^s, against Bellar- 
I mine, Sanders, Staplctonf and the rest of 
I tliat comjianie,’ 4to, Ijoiidon, 1()22, puhlLshcd 
by command of James 1, The seianoii on 
Luk<» xii. II, 12, was reprinted 111 1G61, 4to. 

[Wood’s Atluuau Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 517-10 ; 
Oa 1. 8t ato Papers, Doni . 1598-1G32; F ullor’s 
Worthies, i. 270 ] ' a. G. 

HOWSON, JOHN SAUL, D.D. (1816- 
1885), dean of Cluster, born 5 May 1816 at 
( }iggleswi(‘k-in-Craven, Yorkshire, was son of 
the Ilev. John Howson, who for moro than 
forty years liad bi'en connected with Gigglos- 
wick grammar .school, and was long it.s head- 
mast or. Jolin Saul became a pupil iu his 
fathcr’vs school, reading during later vacations 
with Mr. SI(‘e, a matlunnatician of some emi- 
nence, ii\ ing near Ullbwater. At the early 
age of seventeen ho entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge. There he made lifelong friend- 
shi]3s ^\;itll contemporaries of the highest 
stamp, .such as George Edward Lynch Cotton 
[q. V.], the future bishop of Calcutt a, AVilliam 
John Conyhearo [q. v.], and Thomas AVhyte- 
head of St. John’s [q. v.], his mo.st intimate 
friend, who accompanied Bishop Selwyn to 
N('w Zealand, and died therein 1843. Howson 
graduated B.A. in 1837, obtaining a wrangler- 
sbip and a place in the first clas.s of the 
classical tripos, and proceeded M.A. in 1841 
and D.D. in 1861. lie gained the members' 
Latin essay prize two years in succession 
(1857 and 1 838), and was Norrisian jmzeman 
in 1841. ( )n leaving the university he became 
private tutor to the Marquis of Sligo, and 
I subsequently to the Marquis of Lome, the 
I present dulve of Argyll. In 1846 he joined 
^ his friend Conybeare, who had just been ap- 
I pointed principal of the Liverpool Collegiate 
Institution, as senior classical master. lie 
I was ordained deacon in 1846, and priest in 
j 1816. He left Liverpool for a short time to 
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become tutor to the pref^ent Duke of Suther- 
land, but retimiod again Lu 1849 to undertake 
the priucipalship of the Institution, wliich 
ho retained till I860* Ilis inanagement Avas 
remarkably successful, and he Avas also the 
means of establishing a college for girls at 
Liverpool on the same principles. In I8O1* 
he deliAX>red the llulsean lectunfs at Cam- 
bridge. In 1866 Dishop Harold Jiiwvne of 
lily, who had recently a])poinred him his 
examining chaplain, presented him to the 
vicarage of Wisbech. Howson iliereii])on 
resigned the principalshi]) of ibe l^iverpool 
college. He loft Wisbecli in 1867 on being 
nominated dean of Chester. 

During the eighteen years lie held tlie 
deanery Howson devoted li is whole ]>o\vcrs 
to the benefit of the cathedral and city of 
Chester. Ho foiiflUd his cathedral externally 
crumbling to decay and in som(> ])arls in 
danger of absolute downfall, and its interior : 
generally squalid and dreary. Howson at | 
once commenced tluj Sunday-evening services ; 
in the long-disused na vt‘. The worlv of resto- | 
ration of the fabric, which liad lieen already | 
begun, ho took np and carried tlivough with | 
never-relaxing vigour. The cal liedral was re- { 
opemjd on 'Jn Jan. 1 872, after the exjieuditure 
of nearly 100,000/., chietly raised l)y Ills per- 
sonal exertions. Other works .suc(,!<.H»ded for 
the adornment and com]>lotioii of llie fabric, j 
111 behalf of tlie city of (Jln^ster Howson was 
th(^ chief instrument in the building and en- 
dowing of the King’s School, and in its re- 
organisation on a broath'r basis, open to all 
creeds and ranlcs, and of the (^ha'cn’s School, I 
for the Idgher education of girls. He con- | 
trihuted largely to the building ami organ- 
ising of the new museum, and took a k(.*(‘n in- 
terest in t he .school of art, of avIj ich for many 
years he was x)residenfc. He tried to re])ves8 
the evils accompanying the ‘race week ’ at 
Chester (cf. Kixgsley’s Z//e ii. 

•360), and .started a scries of short pa])er.s on 
the subject, to which, at liis reque.st, Cliarles 
Kingsley [q. v.], who in 1870 had become a 
canon of Chester, contributed his well-known 
letter on ^ Betting.’ Despite Howson’.s pre- 
judice against broad churclimen, he and 
Kingsley were on very cordial tvnans during 
Kingsley’s three y(;ars’ stay at Chester. In 
the convocation of Yorlt Howson tooli an 
active part, e.specially opposing the retention 
of the Athanasiaii Creed in the public services 
of the church. He was a frequent preacher 
in the university imlpits of Cambridge and 
Oxford, and at St. Paul’s and AVestminster 
Abbej^ ; and actively assisted at the meetings 
of the church congre.ss. He contributed an 
article in the ^Quarterly Review,’ 1801, on 
^ Deaconesses in the Church of England,’ pub- 


lished separately as ‘The Oilieial llidp of 
Women in PavochianVork and in Charitable 
; Institutions ’ (1862), and this publication, 
with his speech at the eliurch cougress at 
York in 18(U>, gave an impulse to the revival 
■ of a i^ysieinutised miuistry of women in tlie 
church. Howson dual at .Bournemont b, hi 
the stiventieth year of his ag(?, 15 De<% l8S5. 
He was buried 19 Dec. in the cloistm’ garlli 
, of the catJu'dral, While in I iiviu'pool he mar- 
ried Alarv, daughter of..lohn Crojiperofi >iiigle 
Bank ; she only survived him a lew days, and 
was buried in ( he same grave. Hnlefl t.Iiree 
I sons and two daughters. 

; Howsoifs character was one of unalfecled 
.simplicity and transpareiu triit.hfuln(‘ss. 1 Us 
; sympathies were more with evangelicals tlian 
I wdtli liigli churclimen ; but he was widely 
; tol(‘raut in liis cluireli vitnvs. He travadlcd 
^ much abroad, and twii^e visilod Ammaca 
( J.871 and 1880). 

Howson’s scholarslii]) was >souml, and his 
reading extensi ve. As a pi*<.‘acb.er, if not elo- 
(|mmt, lie ^Y.•ls always interesting. His most 
important wcniv, ]>rep;tred while ho was at 
Liverpool, is ‘Thv*. lafe and J'lpistles of St.. 
Paul,’ of wliicli he was the joint author with 
his friend, ihe I lev. W. J. (Jonybeare. The 
major ])orti()n, Imhuding the (h'seripl g(‘o- 
gnipliical, and historical porlious, to which 
its popularity is chieliy due, was written by 
Howson. The work was publisluid in jiarts, 
the eomplcto ('dition lieiiig issmul in 1852. 
It lia.s gone throiigli. many edit.ions, and Is 
still a standard work of referenci). Howson 
]nirsii<.‘d tlie subject of (be life of the. great 
apostle in the Hulstian hictures dtdivered in 
1862 on ‘ Tlui Character of St. Paul,’ wliicli 
reached a fourth edition in 1884 ; in ‘ Scem*s 
from the Liftj of St. Paul,’ 1866; in the 
‘ Metaphors of St. Paul,’ ISCJH; and in ‘’rii<» 
I Companions of St. Paul,’ 1871. His ‘ Hone 
I Petriih'c, or Studies in the iafe of St. Peter,’ 
i 1.886, is a slighter work. 'J’he Bohlen lect ur(^s 
I on ‘The lilvidmitial Valuer of the Acts ol’tlie 
; Apostle.s,’ delivered at P]iiJadel])hia (1880), 

; traverse simi]a.r ground. Of hi.s numerous 
! contributions to periodical literaturi^, wliicli 
! .somewhat su I fered from h asty composi t ion , t h 0 
\ most important were his ‘ Quartiudy Review ’ 
' articles on ‘ Greece,’ ‘French Algeria,’ ‘ The 
! Geogi*aphy and Biograjiliy of the Old I’esta- 
; inent,’ tfcc., and his contributions to Smith’s 
' ‘Dictionary of the Bible.’ For the exegesis 
I of the N(iwTestament he wrote commentaries 
; on the ‘Epistle to tlie Galatians’ in the 
•‘Speaker’s Coramontary,’ 1881; on t.liat to 
i Titus in the ‘ Pulpit Commeutary,’ 1884 ; and 
• on the Acts of the Apostles in Ur. Schalf'S 
I ‘ Popular Commentary,’ J 880. In controver- 
sial literature, he was the author of ‘ Before 
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the Table/ and the ‘ Position of the Celebrant 
during Consecration/ opposing the ^ eastward 
position/ the introduelion of which into his 
catliedral he st rongly deprecated. He was i he 
author of scweral 1opoora])Ijical and archaeo- 
logical works, such tlie ‘ Eccle'^iaslical An- 
tiquities of Argyllsliii^e ' in the ^Transactions’ 
of the Cambridge (^amden Soeiely ; ‘ Che^-ter 
nsii Av^as,’ I 87 l^• ^Thci:i\er Dro : i^Aspeel 
and Ilislory/ l87o; and *iii historical and 
architect ural giiid(‘ to liis own cathedral 
church, ffowson also pu])lish(‘d somed(*\o- 
tioual ))ooJvs and many separate sermons. 


[IVrsoiial JenovA lodge , private 
obituary aeliivs.] 


information ; 

E. 


HOWTH, J.OHDS. [See Sr. LAAVRUifcn, 
(hiJtisioriimt, NiCJioiAs, and ItOinuti.] 


HOY, THOMAS (KtlJ) 1718), physician 
andpnc't, born on l"J J)(‘C. 1()59 (Hc/iool Ac//.), 
was son of CMement 1 1{\> of London. He was 
admit t(’d inlo JMercliant Taylors’ School in 
l()7:2, and was elect (‘d a probationary fellow 
of St. .lolm’s (\)11(*ge, Ovlbrd, in 1075. He 
gradual (*d Jl.A. lOhO, M.A. 1084, 51. B. lOSG, 
und 51,1). 1089. Ho was appointed regius 
professor of physic at ( Ixford in 1 098, Tleariie, 
wdiose o})inio]\ of * a raiick low church whigg’ 
is not lik(*ly to be impartial, says that lie 
oAV(Hi his ap])ointment to the influence of l)r. 
(lildjons with Lord Somers, and that lie 
scandalously lu^glecl ed the dut ii's ol'his oilice. 
According to AVood he praetis(‘d us a phy- 
sician Hn und near the antlent Borough of 
Warwick/ but in 1098 JOvelyn, writing from 
AVotlon, speaks of Dr. 1 lo\ as ‘ a very learned, 
curious, and ingenious ])ersoii, and our neigh- 
bour in Surny.’ He dual, it is said, in Ja- 
maica in or about 1718. 1 li'sides contributing 
to the translations of Dint arch’s ^51orals/ 
1081, of Cornelius Nepos, 1(581, and of Sue- 
tonius’s Miife of Tiberius/ 1089, he puli- 
lislied: 1. Two essays, the former H3\iddc 
arte Amandi, or the Art of Love,’ book i. ; 
the latter ‘ Hero and Loander of 5Iusa3us from 
the (Ircek, ’"London, I08 l\ 2. ‘ Agatliocles, 
the Sicilian Usurper a poem, London, 1083, 
fol. 


[Ilawlinson 518. 533; 5IuTik’s Coll, of Phys. 
i, 459; Wood's Athenie Cxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 712; 
Hearne s Oolloctions, i. 230, 322, &:c. ; Evelyn s 
Diary; Eobinsons Eog. of 5Iorcliaiit TaAdors’ 
School, i. 277.] C. J, E. 


HOYLAND, FRANCIS (^. 1763), poet, 
the son of James lloyland of Castle Howard 
in the county of York, was born in 1727. 
Ho was educated in a school at Halifax, and 
on 18 June 1744 matriculated at 5Iagda- 
lene College, Cambridge, where lie graduated 


B.A. in 1748. Soon aftenvards he seems to 
have made a voyage to the AVest Indies to 
recruit his lioalth (cf. his Ode to Sleef^. 
He took lioly orders, Avas the friend of Wil- 
liam Mason [q.v.], and was introduced, pro- 
bably by 5Iason, to Horace AYalpole, who 
oxer led himstJf on his behalf, and printed his 
poems at tlu* StraAvberry Hill press in 1709. 
From /by land’s Avorks it may bo gathered 
that ]u 3 Avas married and poor. The date of 
his deaili is uncertain. In 17(59 lie was^ 
Aery ill, and his illness prevented him from 
accexJting an oiler of a li\ing in South Caro- 
lina. He Avrot e : 1. ‘ Pomns and Translal ions,’ 
London, 1703, 4lo, containing three metrical 
versions of x>salms by J. Caley, 2. ‘Poems/ 
allot h(‘r edition, slightly altered, StraAvberry 
Hill, 1709, 8vo. IVo imx>ressions Avith dif- 
f(‘ront title-x>agcs ajipearf^ the same year. 
3. ‘ Odes,’ Edinburgh, 1783. His x^oems Avore 
reprint ed in A'ol. xli. of llie ‘British Poets’ 
(i^d. Thomas Park), 1808, 8vo, and in the 
‘British Poets/ 1822, vol. Ixxiii. 8vo. 

I’fToyland’sWorks; Wal])ole’s Ltlters, od. Cim- 
iiiTjgham, V. 151, 1 05; information from E. Pat- 
trick, osq.] W. A. J. A. 

HOYLAND, J( )1TN (1 783-1 827), organ- 
ist and composer, tlie son of a Sliellield cutler, 
was born ill 1783. From his childhood he 
CAunced an axititudo for music, Avliich lie 
studii'd, for x^rposes of recreation, under 
AA^illiam Alatlioi’, organist to St. J nines’s, Shef- 
fioid. Owing to ])ecimiary losses, lloyland 
turned to his art for a livelihood, and doA^oted 
liimsdfto leaching music, Avitli great success. 
Til 1808 lie succeeded 51atlier as organist of 
St. Jamos'’s, and eleven years later remoA’^ed 
to Loutli, Lincolnsliire, where he AA^as before 
long ap])rtinted organist of tlie x)Rrish church. 
He died on 18 Jan. 1827. His sou AVilliam 
was organist of St. James’s from 1829 to 
1857. 

lloyland composed several anthems and 
sacred x^cces, also x^imioforte studic*s and 
songs. He is chiefly remembered by his 
sitting of the 150th Psalm and a version of 
‘ The Land o’ the Leal.’ 

[Giwo’s Diet, of Music, i. 755; Brown’s Biog. 
Diet, of Music, p. 334 ; information from Mrs. 
Oakes, Hoyland’s daughter.] E. F. S. 

HOYLAND, JOHN (1760-1831), writer 
on the Gipsies, is variously designated as ‘ of 
Sheffield, Yorkshire,’ and as ‘formerly of 
York.’ It Avas, hoAvever, in the counties of 
Northampton, Bedford, and Hertford that he 
‘ frequently had opportunity of observing the 
A’^ery destitute and abject condition of the 
Gipsy race,’ whom he began to study in the 
summer of 1814, He belonged to the quaker 
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body, and altliougli ‘ at some time disunited 
froni the society was afterwards reinstated 
into membership/ His separation may have 
been due to his falling in ‘ love with a black- 
eyed gipsy girl ’ {Notes mid Queries, 2nd ser, 
V. 386) ; hut there is notliing to warrant Mi\ 
Simson^s conclusion Hhatthoqnaker married 
the gipsy girl’ (Simson, Jlisf, of tlte Gipsies, 
1865, p. 380 n,) He died at Ts'orthampton 
30 Aug. 1831. His ‘ Epil ome of the History 
of the W orld from the Creation to the Ad- 
vent of tlie iNIessiah,’ first published anony- 
mously (1 jondon, 12mo, 1 812), reached a third 
edition under the title of ‘ The Eiillilinont of 
Scripture Proplu‘cy ’ (8vo, 1823). It is a 
eulioni eristic work, wliero Elijah is lh(3 x)ro- 
totype of Phaeton, .leplitha’s daiigliter ol' 
Iphigenia. • A 11 istorical Survey of t!ie ( Uis- 
toms, IIal:)its, auflijiP resent State ol tlie Cyp- 
sies’ (Yoi’k, 8vo, 1816), lias still some value, : 
lhf)ugh it is maiuly based on Haper’s Iraus- | 
latioji of Crellmanu’s ^ Zigeuner.’ | 

[Joseph Bniith’s Descriptive Cat.aloguo of j 
hneiids’ Hooks, 1807 ; A nnual llcgisler, i8ol, | 
p. 257 .] b- 11* tr, j 

HOYLE, El)Mf)M) (1672 -1769), writer | 
on wliist, was born in 1 672. Tlu^ statonients | 
that Yorksliin^ Avas tlie county of his birth I 
{Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vii. 270), that ' 
he was registrar of the pre.rogal ive court, of ! 
Dili.)! in in 1742, and ihni he lieLd property | 
in Dublin ( Gent. Map. December 174 2, p.659; j 
Notes and Queries, 4th. ser. v. 259), ap])]y to 
anotlKii* person. Hoyle is said to liave been 
called to the bar. In 1741 lie was living in 
Queen Square, London, and gave lessons on 
whist-playing. He also circulated a manu- 
script handbook, which devedoped into his 
famou.s ^ Short Treatise on the Came of Whist,’ 
first printed in 1742. In llie early editions j 
the author oilers for a guinea to disclose the 
secret of his Cirtificial memory whiclx does 
not take off your Attention from your G ame.’ 
The success of his first book encouraged Hoyle 
to bring out similar manuals on ^ Backgam- 
mon,’ ^ Piquet,’ ^ Quadrille,’ and ^ Brag.’ An 
amusingsldt,‘ThenumoursofWhist’(1743), 
satirised the teacher and his pupils, and al- 
luded to the dismay of sharpers who found 
their secrets made known (Cavetoish [i, e. 
II. Jois^Es], Laws and l^rinciples of Whist, 
18tli edit. 1 889, p. 45-8). A lady, unfortunate 
at brag, wrote to the ^ Rambler’ on 8 May 
1750, that ^ Mr. Hoyle, when he had not given 
me above forty lessons, said I was one of his 
best scholars.’ Hoyle and his teaching are 
^oken of in the ^"Gentleman’s Magazine/ 
February 1755, p. 75, in Fielding’s ^Tom 
Jones’ (bk. xiii. c. 5), in Alexander Thom- 
son’s poem oil ‘ “Whist’ (1792), and in Byron’s 


^Don Juan’ (canto iii. v. xc.), winch first 
^ appeared in 1821. 

I Hoyle died 29 Aug. 1769 at Welheck 

■ Street, Cavendish Square, aged 97 {Gent. 

j Mag. 1769, p. 463 ; Ouamueus, of Dags, 

j ii. 282), and was buried in Marylebone church- 
! yard. His ivill, dated 26 Sept, 1761, was 

■ proved in London on 6 Se])t. 1769; tbeoxe- 
, cutors were Jus sister Eleanor, a S])iiislev, 
l and Robert Crispin ( and Queries. 7th 
I ser. vii. 481-2). No autiumtic ])()i*trait is 

: known; the ])ictiire by Hogarth, exhibited 
; at the Crystjil Palace in 1870, represents a 
• Yorkshire Hoyle. 

I Hoyle wms the first to writer scientifically 

■ on whist, or indeed any card gam(\ His 
; CSliort Treatise’ soon l)ecame popular. He 
i was a caireless editor, but ])ossess(Ml a vigorous 

styles of writing and nmcli originality. Ho 
se(?ms to have profiti'd by the <.?xp(?rience of 
the best |>Iavers of the (lay, and introduced 
many im]u*ovemeuts in Iiis sncca^ssive edi- 
tions. Tiie eShort Tr(*atise’ was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall on 17 Nov. 1742 by the 
author, as sole propritJor ol' the (uqwright. 
Its full til hi i.s ^ A Short 'rn'al isf^ on the 
Came of Whist, containing the .Laws of the 
Came: And also sojiKi Ruh^s whf'rehy a Be- 
giiuuir may, with du(i attention to Huun, 
attain to the Playing it w</ll. (^ilculati<,)ns 
for those wlio will ih?t tlui Odds on any 
Point, of th(i Scorciof the Came then playing* 
and (le])(.mding. Cas(.‘s stated, to show what 
may ellecttid }>y a. V(n\y good Pla.y(U’ in 
Critical Parts of tiu;i Came. Rcdercjnciis to 
Cases, viz. at the E)id of tiui Uuh} you are 
directed how to find tlumi. Calculations, di- 
recting with moral (Jiirtainty, how to play 
well any Hand or Came, by slunving the 
Cfiiances of your Partner’s liaving 1, 2, or 3 
certain Cards. With Variet y of Cases add<id 
in th(i Appendix,’ London, ])rin1ed by John 
Watts for the Author, 1742, 12m(). Tlie 
co])y in the Bodhdan 1 library is tlje only one 
known of this first (edition; S(3Voral of the 
other early editions are only preserved in 
vsingl (3 copies. 41\e price, one guinea, gavij 
rise to piracies, of which tlie first ajjpeared 
in 1743. Hoyle’s own second edition (1743), 
with additions, was srild at 2s. ‘ in a neat 
pocket siz(3.’ Tlie third and fourtli editions 
were published in J 743 ; in th(3 foiu4li edi- 
tion the laws were reduced to twenty-four, 
and so remained until the twelfth edition, 
when the laws of 1760 were given, l^rfth 
edition (1744), sixth (1746), seventh (no 
copy known). In the eighth edition (1748) 
thirteen neAV cases are added, together with 
the treatises on quadrille, piquet, and back- 
gammon. The ninth edition (1748) appeared 
as ‘The Accurate Gamester’s Companion/ 
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The tenth edition (1760 and 1756) beais the 
«ame title as the eightli, with wluch it is 
identical The olc% i n1 h edit ion is undated 
^Mr Hoyle^s Games of Whist, Qiiidiille, 
Piquet, Chess, and Bifkgammon, Comph t( ’ 
TIh twtllth fdilion is aNo undated (1761), 
with the samt title al^o lussutd ^willi 
two IK vv cafi(s^ it J diiiljui,^li, 1701 lh( 
thirUdith idition is unditcd (170 j), as ucli 
as tin tonilcnitli and llu fifldiitli (1770) 
Foi many ytaisc \(jy ^(.miiiK coj)> boif tin 
si^naliiK olJIo^b In tin f]ft( cntlM dition 
it is i( piocfiK ( d /loni i uood b/nc k IToy h s 
luNsof 1700, i( -v is( d b^ mnnlx is ot Wliito s 
and h iund( is s, inl( d Avlnst until l^()4,^^lu n 
t]i( y AMK sii])( is( (]( d b> tin code, di lun up 
})V tlic Ailin^^ton (now Inif) md l^oitlind 
fln/is (( WTMHs/f ]) ’)!) Atiii lJo>l( s 
(I( itli ( lonis u\i ( (1 lining (dll 10 ns ^Jlic 
book Ins Iki n In (pa nl ly k jn mti d dou 11 to 
mint tuns Hu A\oid OloyJi c niu 1) 
1)1 ns( d IS H pi( s( n(ati\ ( of any book 011 
L.nn(s An ‘ \ni(iKin llo^b ’ \s pub- 
lislud 0)()ii1 IH)0 1 1 iiulbook ot \Miist 

(ntb( l(\tolllo^l^ u as publislird ])y (i 1 
H 11 (Ion in JS(,1, iiid < IIo\li s (Times Mo- 
<kiiii/< (1, by till sami (ditoi, m ISO 3, lh70, 
ind 1^7ti ^llii St md ud IIo^li, i complete 
( aiidi iq)on ill ( , mn s ot Cli met / -ppi an d 
at Tstw ^oik, ISS7 Alitncli tuuislition, 

* luuti abu^c d( liudc \\ lust/ w as issued 
m I7(»h ITl)') ind 177(), liiuo, is ^^(ll as in 
tin ‘Aculcniii Dnncisilh dts ]( u\/ 17S(), 
l2mo A ( u iin ui ti msl ilion, ^ Am\( isuii^ 
/imiAMiistspRl/Av ispnntid it Got]u,17()S 

l2mo *( ilcul itions, tuitions, and Olisn- 
A itumsulatm^ to tin \ ai ions ( i nuts pi 
AMtli tatds (17(il ), b\ JLdniond 
a pam])]ihl mist c ud-pl nig ibt uanit 
u is ip])ai ( nl Iv ad()])t( d is a psi luloiiym 
IloyksolluiTN 0x1 suit 1 ' Shoit licatist 
oiiilic CnuiK ol Ibidvuuuiim, 1 ondon,174 3, 
lJmo(lstidit iiotitii , Jnduht 174"), nd 
edit 17 4S, in Sth uht ot ‘ AN hist ’) J ‘ Shoit 
Tu disc oiillulumii of Piqia t,touliKh lu 
added some Uuh s ind Obstn itionsfoi plix. 
mg iMll Tit duss,’ London, 174 4, 12mo 

I7iSiu8lhtdit 
^ ‘ luatise on the Game 

ol Quadiilk t > ulm], m ideh d the Laws d 
the Gimi, London, 174"), iJmo (ind (dit 
1 ( tb, in 8tli idit ot 'N\ hist ‘ \ butt md 
luctssan Supphment to all ioimoi Ire itises 
oiiQuiehilh, 1704, is fiom anotlui liand) 

4 ^ 8hoit 4 It at 1 st ol tin ime ol Biag, con- 
taming tLe ot tin Ganio, al&o Cal- 

culations, sLcnmg tlio (Wdsot ■winiiino oi 
losing certxin Hands de ilt,’ London, 17')1 
^mo 5 ‘An Ls'a> Tow nds milling the 
Doctnne of Cham es Lnsx to thost w ho undei- 
btand 1 ulgai Aiithmtticlv onl^, To which is, 


added, Some Useful Tables on, Annuities for 
Lives,’ London, 1754, 12mo, new edit 1764 
Tin book was announced m the'PublicAd- 
veitisei,’ Aland 31 Jan 1764, to bo published 
i( half iguinta It appealed about the middle 
of tilt ytai ‘ When the immoilal Fdmond 
Hoyle consolidated the game,’ says Di Pole 
(rinlo\opliy if Wht'^t, 1886, p 95), ‘ he paid 
pnticulii iillentiou’ to the calculus of pio- 
liibildits llic book e\pliins the modes of 
t ilculation ol vaiious piohlcms icfeumg to 
pKliitl, allfouis, whist, dire, lottciies, and an- 
niutifs 6 ^ An Essay 2 o wauls making the 
C mil ol Clitss Lasily loaintd I3y those who 
Iviiowr the Aloves only, without the Assist- 
inct ol a Maslti,’ London, 1701, limo (see 
also Ivo 2 Halim liansl dions apix aitd m 
]7( 0 md 1 ''03 m 1808 w is jmblishi d ‘ Mi 
Iloyk’s (tame of Cliess, igcludin„ his Chess 
Lcctnics ) 

[All the kiKwnficts icj itmg to Hoy 1 l liuo 
Utn ulluUdlyMi Ihiny Joins Ca^clldlsh, 

stolncycliix li i J lit mine 1 , 9th edit XXIV iit 
NNlnst md ( ncndishs Liws and Piinoqlos of 
Whist, IStli edit 1S80 and in gxe itci dtl iil by 
Ml Tnli 111 M nsb ill Tutli ni intei< sting biblio- 
giqliK d icccLiiit ol the i nlycddions in Notes 
md (4ii(ii(.^ 7th sti 181 2 mu 3 42, 83 
111 201 2()2 ">40, 404 182 ix 24 142 A 

vin dei Linde s Gcschichlo des Sell it hs| ids ii 
>J IT L T 

HOYLE, JOHN ((7 1797 an as aulhoi 
ol i elutionai^ ol music il Itims entitled 
‘ Diet jonainiii] Musicx Ls^e j , being a oom- 
plete i)M tiouuy oi lie ifeiiiy ol Musm/ Lon- 
don, 1770 1 ( jiublidied, with i neAv title, in 
1 and I79j The Avoik AAab pionounced 
'shoit and nicom])letL ' by thi 'Ciilicil Ht- 
yi(A\ ^ foi 1 ibiiiaiy 1701 Hoyle is said to 
huAe died m 1797 

[Cao\€sI)ict ot Music, ] 75o ] E P, S 

HOYLE, JOSH UA,T>T) (d 1654), pun- 
tin diAine, an is boin at SoANoiby, ncai llali- 
71^11 and educated at Magdalen 

IJall, (Kloid Being mvited to Dublin, 
piobibL by of G) aduatts 

m X miu Hty of Duhlm, p 284), he became 
JelioAv of Inmty College, appaiently in 1609, 
loeeiAcd his doctoi’s degree, and was made 
piolessoi ol divinity intheumveisity Wood 
discubis the learning of his lectures and 
his scinions In 1641, on the breaking out 
ot the II billion, he took refuge m London, 

" "u as made v icar of Stepney His 

pleaching was found ‘too scholastical ’ foi 
tus London congregation In 1643 he be- 
cami a me mbei ol the Westminster Assembly 
ot Jtivmes, and legulaily attended its meet- 
Htgs He was piesentcd to the livmg of 
btuimiustei Marshall, Dorsetshiie, by the 
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himself also in the introduct ion into England 
of Good Templarisni, In coiinoctiou with 


House of Commons in February 16I2~3 

{Journals of the House of Coinmomyiu^HS), ^ _ 

He gave evidence against Laud as to his i these organisations luMvroto many painplile 
policy when chancellor of Dublin University ! and letters. His ‘ Hymns and Songs for 
(cf. Laud, Works, iv. 297 ; Puyistne, Can- | Temperance Societies and Hands of Hope ' 
terbiiries Dooms, &c., pp. 178, 359). In i have had a large circulation. 

1648, having been for some time employed | [Manehestor Giuirdian, I IMun-h 18S0, p. S • 
by the committee of parliament for the ve- ; cj,. „f Engl. Tempovanco Ohron. C Marcl. im\', 
formation of the university o( Oxiord, ho ; Teinpevanec Hocord, 4 iMarcli 188G.J R, B. 
was apx)ointed master of University College | 

and regius professor of divinity. A caiiomy | HUBBARD, JOHN GELLIHIIAN D, 
of Christ Church, which liad been approjiriated ; lirst Lohd Aj>i)ixoTO>i (I805-1S89), born 21 
for the support of the professors] i ip, was as- I March 1805, avujs eldest son of John 11 iibbiird 
signed to another before Hoyle’s appoint- i (</. 18*17), Itiissia im.u'eliant, of Stratford 
nieiit, and, since the income of the master of i Grove, Essex, by Alarian ^f/. 1851), daughter 
University College was very small, Hoyle I of Jolni Morgan of Ih'amiielil Placi', Hin‘<.- 
complained with reason of straitiaied means, i fordshire. He was educated privately, and, 
lie died on 6 Doc. 1651, and was liuried in j his liealtli bea'ng diilicatci, he was si.ait in 1816 
the old chapel ortUiiiversity C'ollege. j to a school at Bordi'anx, where, lie remained 

Hoyle’s learning wa.8 esttwmied by Arch- . for four viairs. In i82J Ijo entei'i'd his father’s 
p Ussher, in whose vindicat ion lie wrote ' count ing-lioiisi.^, and was soon coinu^cted wit h 


A Uejoynder to Master Mahmo's Heplycon- j many imjiortant conimercial niidiutakings. 

in, 1611, 4to. i He* was in 1838 oleetiHi a. director of Mii‘ Bank 


ceruing Beall Pr(‘sei.ice,’ Dulilin 
A sermon preached Iw J. II ., print (.‘d in 1615 
witli the title ‘Jehojades .lustice against 
Mattan, Baal's Priest,’ tivc., is attributed to 
Hovle. 


of h/nglaiul. from 1853 until his death lie 
was chairman of the public; work's loan (a.)m- 
mission. HuJibard entcuvd the; 1 louse of Com- 
mons in 1859 in tin; conscM’vat.ivc; interest, as 
menilau' tor Ihickingliam. He was not re- 
ei(;ct<.‘d ill 1868, hut sat- for tlu‘ (fity of Ixmdon 
from 1871 until 22 July 1887, wluui he was 
raiscMl to the jH^eruge as I »a.ron Addington of 
Addington in the comity of Surrey. On 
6 Aug. 1 874 Ji(3 \vas sworn of 1 lu 5 ]>ri vy council . 
HOYLE, WILLI A^I (1831.-1886), tern- ; In the .1 louse of (Jommons Hubbard was a re- 


[Woods Athoure Oxoii. (Bliss), iii. 382, o07, 
1 1 1 0, i V. 308; Br( jok's Bu ri f a u s, iii. 228; N ea 1 ’ s 
Hist, of the Pnri tails, iii. 303; Bogistorof tho 
Visitors of the Univ. of Oxford, 1047-58, od. 
Professor Burrows (Camden 8oc.)] B. B. 



as a cotton-spinner in partnership with liis ! in spite of the o]>])osition of Mr. Gladstone, 
father at Brooksbottom, near Bury, Lanca- I then chancelJor ofthe excliequcu*, la; carried a 
shire. In 1859 he married, and removed to i motion fora seh^ct commit4e<; to inquire into 
Tottington,- where a large mill was built. He i the assessment of the tax. H ub bard’s schemes 
died on 26 Feb. 1886. I involved tlie a])plication to imperial taxation 

On reaching an independent position Hoyle ; ofthe principle now governing loi;al rating, 
threwhimselfwithgreatenergy into the tern- j and they were afterwards largely adox^-ed. 
Xierance movement. In 1869 he published a j Hubloard also spoke and wrote on the coinage, 
Xmmphlet by 'A Cotton Manufacturer,’ en- j ecclesiastical diihculties, and education. He 
titled ‘An Inquiry into the long-continued : built and endowed Sf. Alban’s Church, Hoi- 
Depression in the Cotton Trade,’ which, re- ! born, which was coiisocraled 26 Feh. 1863, 
vised and enlarged iqto a book, was published i butafterwards (1868);in a letter to tho Bishop 
in 1871 as ‘ Our National Resources, andhow ; of London, protested aschurchwarden against 
they are wasted,’ 8vo. This volume made ! certain ritualistic practices of which, tliough 
Hoyle at once a recognised authority on the ! a high cluircliman, he did not ai)pi*ove rsee 

^ J* J-* TT^ n . T _ A I f 


statistics of the drink question. He followed 
it up by many short publications, and by an 
annual letter to the ‘Times’ on the ‘drink 
bill’ of successive years. In 1876 appeared 
‘Crime in England and Wales in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’ Hoyle was an ardent sup- 
porter of the policy and proceedings of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and interested 


under Macko^tochiu, Alexaxtdek J Ieriot]. 

Addington spoke for the last time in the 
House of Lords on the third reading of the 
Customs and Inland llevenue Bill, 28 May 
1889, and died at Addington Manor 28 Aug. 
1889. He was buried in the church- 

yard. He married, 19 May 1837, Maria 
Alargaret, eldest daughter of W illiam John, 
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eiglitli lord Napier, and by her had five sons 
and four daughters. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Egerton, the present Lord 
Addington. 

[Information from th(i Hon. A. E. Hubbard; 
Mon of the Time, ed. 1887; Times, 20 July 1808 
and 29 and 31 Aug. 1889; Cliureh Times, 0 Sept. 
1889,* HansaitTs rarl Debates; A. IT. MAcko- 
nochie, edit. 1800; Keturn of Momb, of Pari.] 

W. A. J. A. 

HUBBARD, WILT JAM (1621 P- 1701), 
historian oi’ New iOnghind, born in 1621 or 
1()22, was the eldest) son of William Hub- 
hard, liiisbandmau, of Temdriug, Essex, by liis 
wife, Jiiditb, daughter of John and j\lartlia 
(Blosse) Kna]>p of ]])swich, Sullolk 
/i(m of ed. AlctcaJf, 1882, p. 140). 

He ac'-compjinied his father to New .ICnglaiid 



came first assist ant, and siihsequoiitly pastor, 
oi‘ coHgrt‘gatio7ial (diureh in Ipswich, 
Massaclnisetts, which, post he held until 
6 ]May 1706. During the absence of Increase j 
Matlun’ in l^higland in 1688 lie was appointed j 
by Sir Edmiuid Andros to act as president [ 
of Harvard, lie died at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, on i-l Sept). 1704, aged 86. Ha 
married first. Mary (not Margaret), only 
daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel Rogers of 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, by whom he had two 
sons and a. daiiglitor. His second inarriago, 
in 1691, to Mary, widow of Samuel Pearce, 
who survived liiin witliout issue, gave ollence 
to liis congregation on account of her sup- 
posed social inferiority. During John Dun- 
ton^s stay iii Ipswich he was entertained by 
Hubbard, of whose learning and virtues he 



state of Massachusetts promised, hut pro- 
bably did not pay him, 60/., is believed to 
liave been rescued from the flames by Dr. 
Andrew Eliot in the attack on (Governor 
Thomas Hutchinson’s house by the mob in 
August 1767), and presented by Eliot’s son 
John to the Massachusetts Historical So- 
whom it was wretchedly printed in 
1815. Another edition apxKHired in 1848, 
forming 'V'ols. v-vi. oi the second series of the 
society’s ‘ Historical Collections ; ’ a few 
copies were also struck off separately. 

Hubbard was also author of: 1. ‘The 
Happiness of a People in the wisdome of 
their rulers directing, and in the obedience 
of their brethren attending, unto what Israel 
ought to do : recommended in a Sermon [on 
1 Cor. xii. 82] . . . preached at Boston,’ 4to, j 
Bo8ton46/6. 2. ‘A Narrative of the Troubles ! 


with the Indians in New England, from . . . 
1607 to . . . 1677. . . . To which is added 
a Discourse about the Warre with the Pequods 
in . . . 1637. (A Postscript, &c:) [With a 
Maj) of New-England, being the first that 
ever was here cut],’ 2 pts.,4to, Boston, 1677 ; 
anotlKu- edition, under the title of ^ The Pre- 
sent iStute of New England,’ &c,, 2 pta., 4to, 
London, 1677. The American editions in 
8vo and .1 2mo are worthless. A beautifully 
printed edition, with a life of the author and 
notes by Samuel G, Drake, was issued as 
Nos. iii. and iv. of W. E, Woodward’s ^ His- 
torical Series,’ 4to, Roxbiuy, Mass., 1865. 
During 1682 Hubbard delivered a ‘East Ser- 
mon ’ and a ‘ Funeral Discourse ’ on the death 
of General Daniel Denison. These, it is said, 
were also jirinted. 

[II. E. Waters’s Genealogical Gleanings in 
England, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 228; Sibley’s Harvard 
Graduates, i. 54-62 ; Drake’s life referred to.] 

G. G. 

HUBBERTHORN, RICHARD (1628-- 
1602), quaker writer, only son of John Ilub- 
bertliorn, a yeoman, was born at Yeahind- 
Rodmayne, in the x>iiHsh of Warton, near 
Carnfortli, Lancashire, and bax)tised at War- 
ton on 8 June 1628. lie was brought up in 
l)iirilan princixJes, became an officer in the 
jiarl iameiitary army, and preached to h is troop, 
lie left tlie army on becoming a (xuaker to- 
wards the end of 1648. In 1652 lie devoted 
himself to the work of the quaker ministry, 
being one of the earliest of George Fox's tra- 
velling preachers. He accompanied Fox in 
his Lancashire journeys, and had a hand 
(1653) in one of his imblications. In 1654 
he went with George Whitehead on a mis- 
sion to JVorwich; next year he travelled 
with Fox in the eastern counties. It ap- 
pears from his rexiort to Margaret Foil 
[q.v.]that he was sometimes permitted to 
speak ‘ in the steeple-house.’ Norwich was 
still his headquarters in 1659. He came 
with Fox to London in 1660, and had an 
audience of Charles II soon after his restora- 
tion. A minute account of the interview 
was published, and is given in Sewel. 
Charles x>^^^mised that quakers ‘ should not 
suffer for their opinion or religion.’ In 1662, 
during renewed persecution, Fox and Ilub- 
ber thorn drew up a spirited letter to Charles. 
Hubberthorn was arrested at Bull and Mouth 
meeting in Juno 1662, and committed to 
Newgate by Alderman Richard Brown. He 
died in Newgate of gaol fever on 17 Aug. 
1662. 

Adam Martindale describes him as ‘ the 
most rational, calm-spirited man of his judg- 
ment that I was ever publicly engaged 
against.’ He is an excellent sample of the 
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early quaker, of the type auterior to Barclay 
and Penn, without the emotional genius, at 
the same time without the overbalanced 
mysticism of James Nayler [q. v.], in con- 
junction witli whom he wrote two tracts. 
His Avritings arc almost all controA^rsial, 
and their tone is more moderate tliau that 
of some of his contemporaries, llis works 
are contained in ^ A Collection of the seve- 
ral Books and Writings of . . . llicliard 
llubberthoim/ 1063, 4to. I^mith onumevates 
thirty-seA^en separately ])ublislied pnnqJilets; 
the most important are: 1. ‘'I'ruth’s Defence/ 
4&C., 1653, 4to (partly by Pox). 2, ‘ PJie Im- 
mediate Call/ i^c., 165 1, 4to (j)art by Jaiutvs 
Pariiel). 8. ^The Ileal Cause of the IS alien’s 
Bondage/ &c., 1659, 4to. 4. ‘The IJght of 
Clirist Within/ KiOO, 4fo. 5. ‘An Ac- 
count from the CSiildrenof Light/ i^c., lOCU), 
4to (part by Nayler). 0. ‘ Liberty of Con- 
science assei4ecl,’ X^e., ItUjl, 4lo (})arts by 
Crook, Fisher, and IIoAVgil). 

[Fox's Journal, 1091, pp. 81-250; Sewd’s 
Hist, of Quakers, 1725, pp. 87 sq., 210 sq., 
^103; Life o I’ Adam Mnrtimlalo (Clulbani S<>e.)t 
1845, p. 115; Webb’s Fells of Swarthinoor, ! 
1867, pp. 133 sq.; Siuillf.s Oat . of Friends’ Books, ! 
1867, i. lOlOscj.; Barclays Jimor Life, 1876, i 
p. 286; extract iVoin l)aptismal register of War- 
ton, per llev. T, II. Pain.] A. (1. 

HUBBOCK, \yiLLXA:M (JL 1605), di- 
vine, born in 1560 in the county of Dinham; 
malriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 
15 April 1580, aged 19; proccieihal B.A. from 
]\Lagdalen College early in 1581 ; and avus 
in 1585 admitted M.A. from Corpus Cliristi 
College, where he was elected a probat ioner- 
fel]oAv(cf. Ojf, JJniw llcy,^ Oxf. Hist. Hoc.,ii, 
ii, 91, iii. 95). He was incorporatfd in the 
degree of M.A. at Cambridge in 1586. His 
opinions Avere puritanical, and he Avas cited 
before the Arclibisliop of Canterbury for a 
sermon preached about 1 590 (cf. Lamdoioiie 
MS, Ixviii. 77 ; STKi’en, Whit(/ift, ii. 32-4). 
Ho became chaplain at the ToAver of London, 
and on 12 July 1594 Avrote to Burghley com- 
plaining that his lodging at the 'J’oAver was 
defective; heAAms ill at the time, and .stated 
that his salary was but tAA^enty nobles {ib. 
Ixxvii. 48). in 1595 he published a sermon 
entitled ‘ An Apologio of Infants,’ a work in- 
tended to proA'e ‘ that children prevented 
by death of their Baptisme by God’s elec- 
tion may be saved.’ On 6 Feb. 1590-7 
he was appointed lecturer at St. Botolph’s 
■Without, Aldgate, and preached tAvice on 
Sundays. AVnen James lAusited the Tower 
in March 1604 on his way to his coronation, 
Hubbock composed and delivered to the king 
a congratulatory address Avhich, although in 
Latin, Avas published with an English title, 


i ‘An Oration gratnhitory/ iSre., at Oxford, ‘by 
I his highnes.se sp(‘cial commamb’ 1*1 Avas re- 
printed, Avith translali(m, in Nichols’s CPro- 
gresvses of James 1/ i. 325 L 

About 1609 lie claimed in a petition to the 
■ king the coiist able s lodgiiigs in tlie/l’ower as 
a residence ; the pelitiouAvas forwarded to 
i Sir William AVaa.d, lieutenant of tlui 'foAver, 

I Avho re])ortod adversely. The mint (aecoi*<l- 
, ing to AVaad ) 'vas the usual rt'sidenci' of the 
elia])lain Avhen lu> had not‘a Ayile and family 
as tliis man liatli.’ Waad also states tliat 
Avhen he came to the dower 11 nblioek Avas 
resident at a laandice in LeicostiM'shire, and 
proAudod ‘lewd snhst itutes ’ at the ToAver. In 
an undated h'tter toBurgliley 1 1 ubhock urged 
him to ]>roAidt‘. learned ministers, and de- 
scribed himstdf as ‘a poore exile/ 

[Wood’s Athonai Oxoii. ed. Bliss, i. 752-3 ; 
Cooper’s Athoiim Cantabr. ii. 528-4); Jjodl. Libr., 
M8. IhiAvl. I). 796/1 W. J. IL-y. 

HUBERT, SijLFlL\XOrS(V7. lti29),poet, 
was ]m)bably son of Edward IIuTxmM, one of 
the six ebivK's in chaiuau-y. .1 1 uliert, Avbo 
{.qipears to laive Irani a member of the Al iddlo 
dVnnphq Avas appointed elerk in eljancevy 
9 M arcl i 1 60 1 ( 1 1 a u i) v, ( Vr ( ((loj/ua i>f Chan-- 
iS:.c., p. 109). lie. Avas buried at St. 
AndreAv’s, J [olbovn,on 13 D(;c. I (>29. A pO(nn 
by llidiort (mtitled ‘d'he Historic of Edward 
the Second, surnaimHl Carnarvon, one of our 
Englisli Kings : togedber with tlie fatall 
Jhnvnfall of his t wo Vbiforlunatc Favorites, 
Gavestonand Sp(nicer/ Avas conqJeted in the 
rcig;n of Elizabeth, but, (iwing to the fiAnalom 
Avilli wliieh it treated kings, favourites, and 
allairs of state, a license for its publication 
Avas refused. A vsurr(vj)titious and incorrect 
edition a])])earo(l in 1628, and in the follow- 
ing year llulxjrt issued llie first authentic 
edition, Bvo, London, 1629 (other editions, 
1631 and 1721), with portrait of the author. 
Manuscript co])ies are in the llarleiun IMSS., 
Nos. 558 and 2393, the former in the liand- 
writing of Ralph Starlcie. Hubert also pub- 
ILshecl ‘ Egypt’s Favorite. Idio Historic of 
Josejih, divided into foure parts . . . Together 
•AAdth Old Israels progresse into tlie land of 
Goshen/ 8vo, London, 1631. 

[Addit. MS. 24490, if. 270-1 ; Gent. Mag. 
vol. xciv. pt. ii. pp. 21-2 ; Eryflgos’s Restitiita, 
i. 93; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), ii. 3133; 
Brit. Mas. Cat.] C. O. 

HUBERT WALTER {<1, 1205), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Avas a son of Hervey 
AValter and Matilda de Valognes, Avhose 
sister Bertha aams married to Ranull de Glan- 
ville [q. V.] {Mormst, Anfjl, vL 380, 1128). 
The ‘Hubert Walter’ mentioned in the 
‘ Pipe Roll ’ of 1158, p. 30, Avas probably his 
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uncle or his gramlfatlior. Ills surname is 
usually given by Latin writers as ^ Walteri ;^ 
but in some contemporary documents it is 
found agreeing in cimi witli tlio cbristian 
name (/ de lluixjrto Waltoro/ Pipe ; 
and we have no clue to its origin. llubertAs 
lamily lived in Suirol1( or Nrirfolk. He is 
said to have brum Ixjrn at, Dereliain 

(Tanntok, NoL Monffst.y Norfolk, xxi.) He 
and his brotliers (one of whom l.)ec-amo an- 
cestor of the lluthu's (jf Ormonde [see Hut- 
LER, TnnonALT)]) stu.mi to liavebeen brought 
up ill (llanvilJe’s lioiisehold (Jlpy/i. yin//L vi. 
899) ; lie became one of ({lanville’s_ cliap- 
lains or clerks, and was so miudi in Jus con- 
fidence that lie was affm'wards said to have 
‘ sliared witli him in (lie goA"tii*nment of J^hig- 
laiid' (Omiv. (^\NT. ii. 10t>). In ilHl and 
1 185 lie a])]>eaTS as a baron of the (hxchequor 
(Madox, Jlisf. Krc/t. c. vi, st'c. iii. ; Form. 
Antfl. p. i^l7) ; and in 1 185 lie Avas one of six 
envoys employiul ]jy Henry II to negotiate 
witli t-lio monks of Cantm’hury about the elec- 
tion of a primat e. Next ytair lie was made 
d(uin of Vorlv, and in Soptenihor Avas one of 
live persons nominated by (lie York chapter 
for tlie vacant see ; tlic king, lioAA^evev, re- 
jiHjt.od all live. In April 1189 TTubo.rt ax>- 
pears as a justice of the curia regis at West- 
minster ( Finei^^ ed. Hunter, i. pref. xxiii) ; 
a little latm* lie sooins to have been acting as 
prot-onotary, or vice-chancellor, to Henry in 
Maiiui ; in Si^ptomber the new king, llicliard, 
appointed liinvliishop of Salisbury ; and Arch- 
bisliop IlaldAvdn consecrated him on 22 Oct. 
In February 1190 llichard summoned him 
to Normandy, and he accompanied king* 
and primat(', to the Holy Land. There he 
AA^on iniiversal estemn by vxail and energy 
inrtdieving thcAvants of tlie])oorer crusaders. 
After lb^ldAvin^s di3ath ho became the chief 
spiritual autliority in the host; and he Avas 
also Kicliard’s chief agent in negotiation 
with Saladiu. As Ficliard’s representative 
ho headi'd the first body of pilgrims AA’^hom 
the Turks admitted to the sepulchre, and 
after Kiehard’s departure he led back the 
Euglisli host from Palestine to Sicily. Tliere 
he hoard of the king’s captivity ; he at once 
went to visit him, and came back to England 
in April 1193 charged to act as one of the 
commissioners for the collection of the ran- 
som, and closel}’' folloAved by a royal man- 
date for his election to the see. ofCa-iiterbury. 
Elected by the eha])ter2f)]\ray, by the bishops 
next day, he was entliroiied and received his 
pall 7 Nov. At the close of the year Richard 
appointed him justiciar ; in this capacity ho 
took a leading part in the suppression of 
John^s attempt at revolt ; as arclibisliop he 
officiated at Richard’s second croAA'iiing at 


! AVincliester, 17 April 1194 ; and in May the 
i king’s departure over sea left him Aurtual 
nil er of Engl and . 

To keep the country in obedience and to 
supply Ricliard’s ceaseless demands for money 
Avas Hubert’s task during the next four years, 
and tlie credit of the constitutional and ad- 
ministrative progress made in those years is 
Avlioliy due to him. His policy AA^as based 
on the princi])les which he had seen put in^ 
action by (Ihinvillo under the inspiration of 
Henry ll. Since April 1193 he had been 
engaged, conjointly with llie other justiciars 
and the queen-mother, in raising tlie’l 00,000/. 
required for Richard’s ransom. For the mea- 
sures taken on this occasion he only shared 
the responsibility A\dtli h is colleagues and Avitli 
tlie king himself; but they Averc probably 
due to his initiatiA^e, Tl^j demands made 
upon tlie country were a scutage from the 
tenants-in-cluA^alry,a tax of tAvo shillings per 
cavucato from the socage tenants, a fourth 
of personal property from OA^ery free man, 
the yi'ar’s Avool from the Cistercians and 
C libertines, and the treasures of the great 
churches. Tlie first Avas matter of course; 
the last was Avholly exceptional, excused by 
exceptional need ; the second was in effect a 
revival of the Danegeldunder the lessofibn- 
sive name of ‘ hidagium ’ or ^ aux ilium caru- 
catarum ’ (Mauox, Hist. E.vch. c. xv. sec. 
iv.) ; the third marked an important advance 
in the direct taxation of personal property as 
introduced hy Henry II : and the fourth, 
commuted for a money-payment, was 
import ant precedent for theraislngof revenue 
on and through the vStaple article of English 
production.’ To those taxes was added a 
tallage on the tOAvns and royal demesnes, 
assessed as usual by the justices itinerant 
Avhom Hubert sent out, after Richard’s de- 
partiiri', on their annual visitation tour, Avith 
a commission wliich by its extension and 
definition of the pleas of the croAvn, its ap- 
pointment of elective officers (who greAV into 
the modern coroners), to keep those pleas in 
every shire, and its elaborate regulations for 
the election of the juries of presentment, 
foi*ms a landmark in the development of 
ITenryJirs plans of reform. Next year (1195) 
Hubert issued an edict requiring evbry man 
above the age of fifteen years to take an oath 
lor the maintenance of public peace, before 
knights appointed for the purpose in every 
shire ; from this sprang the office first of con- 
servators, and later, of justices of the peace. 
At the close of the year he negotiated with 
William, king of Scots, a treaty of marriage 
betAVQen William’s eldest daughter, and 
Richard’s nephew Otto, which was never car- 
rted out, but served the good purpose of 
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keeping i)eace between England and Scotland 
for many years. 

In 1196 Ilnbert’s troubles began. At ]Mid- 
Lent the London craftsmen, dissatisfied witli 
tbe mode in which the local taxation was 
assessed by the civic rulers, were on the 
verge of a rising, which the justiciar strove 
to prevent by the arrest ol tlieir leader, Wil- 
liam EitzOsbert [q. v. J William took sanc- 
tuary in the church of St. iMary-at-J>ow ; 
Hiihert caused the church to 1)0 tired, and 
William, thus driven out, was seized, tried, 
condemned, and hanged with some of his 
followers. The rest submitted at once; but- 
the common people persisted in lioiionring 
William as a martyr ; the clergy wore horri- 
fied at the firing of a cliurch by an arch- 
bisliop ; and Hubert’s oavii chapter, witli 
Avhom lie had li?iftgljcen a I lend, were doul)ly 
furious, because ilic^ cliurch I lelonged to tliem, 
and gloated over tlic saci‘ilegt‘ as a crowning 
chtirge in the indictment which tli(‘y Avere ' 
preparing to bring against him at lloni(\ At 
tlie same niomont lAichard insulted lus jus- ■ 
ticiar by sending over ( he abbfit of Caen Avith ; 
authority to examine the accounts of all the 
royal ollicersin Ihigland. Tlioiigh t hoaVibot’s 
death put an end to this proje-ct, and was ' 
foiloAved liA" a half-apology from the king, 
Hubert threw up the jusljciarshi]) in disgust ; 
h(j Avas, liowever, (\‘isily induced to witlidvaAV 
Ills rc'signation. In 1197 he issued an assize , 
of measures, which, seems never to have Ihhmi , 
enforced, and aa^is aftevAvards (1 20;’5) set aside ; 
by the justices. In .Juno he went to Nor- ; 
mandy ; tliere lie negotiated lor Rieliard a 
pacification of his quarrel. Avith the Arch- ! 
Iiishop of llouon, a treaty of alliance Avith ; 
Flanders, and a truce with Philip of France. * 
Shortly after his return (November) liichard 
sent over a demand for either throe hundred 
knights to serve for twelve months against 
Philip, or money enough to hire three hun- 
dred mercenaries for the same period. Hubert 
called the bishops and barons to a council at 
Oxford, 7 Dec., and there pixqiosed that they 
should furnish among themselves the required 
knights ; the bishops of Lincoln and Salis- 
buiy opposed the scliemt^ on constitutional 
groimds, and their opposition brought it to 
nought Vita S, l£m/onis, pp. 249-50; 

Gniiv. Cakt. i. 549 ; Poo. lIovimBN, iv. 40). 
The justiciar was next called away to the 
Welsh marches, Avhere he settled a dispute 
about the succession in South Wales, and 
fortified the border castles for the Icing, In 
the spring (1198) he ventured upon another 
great administratWe experiment. He levied 
a tax of shillings per carucate on all the 
arable Itod, save that held by serjeanty, or 
belonging to the parish churches ; he decreed 


thattliccrtruciite, Iiitlicito a Aariabhujunut itA*, 
: should hcucctVirt h consist ol* one hundivtl 
acres, and to fiscertain the number of these 
ncAV eavueat cs he ordiu^al a survey to ho made 
. by means of an inquest taken by tAvo royal 
; commissioners in eonj unction Avilh tht^sheVitf 
of each county, and ceriain cliosen knights, 

I on the sworn prestuilment of tht‘ local land- 
oAvners or t lieir st CAA'ards, and oi‘ duly elected 
rep resent at iv<‘S. free and villein, of every 
toAvnship and JiundriHl in tlu^ shin'. Tliis 
a]q>lication of the j)rincij)le of re])rt‘s(‘ntalion 
t(» the assessmenl: of taxation on nnil iiroperly 
Avas a. marked ste]) in (lie din'etiou of con- 
stitutional .S('lf-government. Put Avliile tlie 
commission Avas in progress its originator Avas 
tottering to his fall. Innocent 111 was no 
' sooner pope ( .lunnary 1 198) tliaii lie reneAvt'd 
tJie old decrei's against tin', tenure ol'seiudar 
ol]l(*eby ])i*i(\sls, and <’s])ecially iirgcal tin* dis- 
missal of ( lie Ardibisliop of (^utnrhury from 
the jiisticiar^hip,Av]iic!i Hiihet'l lliereiqion re- 
signed ; in Scptenibrr li(> joined the king in 
Normandy; tliere lie ap])arenlly romaiued 
till after Richard’s death ( A])i‘il i 199), when 
John sent him lionu' to i'onn Avith William 
JMarslial and t he new just ieiar, ( Jeodroy Fitz- 
Peti'i*, a. council of ri^gericy, whose energetic 
action ke])1 iMiglaiulat ptau'c (ill Joliifs oavu 
arrival. On 27 .May > 1 j uberl. crowned the- 
ni*Av king, after making the. fanious s.peei.diin 
Avliich tlie old English theory of election to 
the croAvn Avas publicly enuiuriali'd foi* the 
last time (M. IViius, (Jitnyii, A'laj, ii, 454-5). 
Next day he set ])a])al ])roliil)ition,s, constitu- 
tional precedents, and the Ava.niings of an old 
colleague all alikc^ at defiance by iind(*rtalving 
file ofiice of chancellor; uiujuestionahly for 
the country’s good, as he Avas the only ])ei‘8on 
Avlio could act as a check upon Jolin. He 
crowned the king and (pieim togtUher at 
Westminst er, 8 (jet. I2(X); he av as present 
at the Hcottisli king’s liomago to John at 
Lincoln, 22 Nov., and at, tlie burial of St. 
Hugh tAvo days later; he crowned John and 
Isabel again at Oanterliury on ICastiu' day 
1201. In December John summoned him t o 
Normandy, and 1 hence sent him to France 
on a diplomatic mission, which failed, but 
through no fault of H ubei’t’s ; and next year 
the archbishop returned liorne, Mdiat, as 
matters beyond sea Avere now almost despe- 
rate, liemightiit least keej) England in peace,’ 
in which he succeeded Avell enough Avliile 
John Avas out of the Avay. In the spring ot 
1203 he AA^ent Avith some other prelates on 
another hopeless mission to Philip; at, Cfiirist- 
mas he entertained John at (canterbury. It 
, may have been in the following year, Avheri 
I king and minister Averc brouglit into closer 
^ and more frequent contact than usual by the 
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former’H residenc (3 in England, that a quarrel 
took placti which, provoked John for a mo- 
nunit to deprive 11 abort of the seals, ^ l)ut the 
archbishop by his admiraT>le prudence soon 
regained the king’s favour’ ftTEiiv. Oaxt. ii. 
410). Ills last political appearance was at 
Whitsuntide 1205, when lui is said to have 
joined with Wllliani Marslial in dissuading 
the king IVoin an t!Xpedi(ion against Erance. 
On 10 July, on his way from Oantorbiny to 
lioxley t.o coinposo a (juarnd laitweeu) tlie 
Ilochester monks and tiuiir bisho]), lie was 
attaclced Iw a fevcT and a caj*buucle ; lie 
turned asi<Ie 1:o4enIiam,aud tliere, thriMi days 
later, lie dit'd. in March 1800 a tomb at- 
taclu^d to the south wall of Canterbury cathe- 
dral, ('los(^ to its eastern (uid, was ojiened 
and found to contain remains whicli Jiavo 
since been identitii'd as tlioso of Hubert 
\Vait(U‘ (Anii.f/uan/, Jniie 1800, 126-150); | 

^ Now, for tile tirst timt^,’ said John, when 
ho h(.*ard (lie ladings, Caan I truly king of ! 
England’ (M. I’AJiis, IlisL Anr/L ii. 104). | 
( Vmiing from Jolm, the words form the highest | 
possible tribute to lluberl.’s character as a 
statesmau. To Ills cliaracter as statesmau, 
indeed, llulxu-t. in his own day was accused 
of sacrili(;i)ig Ids character as arclibishop. 
Jhit the charge is not altogether j ust, J luring 
the first live years ofjiis pontificato he was 
hamp(?red by a quarrel with his own chapter 
a bout a college for secular ])riests whicli his 
friend Arc.1 ibi sl uq) Bald w in [ q. v » ] 1 lad fo unded 
at Ijamlieth out of the sujievlluoiis wealth of 
the metropolitan see, and which Hubert was 
most anxious to malntaiu, but which the 
monks si rongl y op]>osed ; they carried the day, 1 
and in 1 1 08 a papa I brief forced Hubert to pull j 
flown the college. Appointed legate in March j 
1195, he had in tluit year made a visitation 
•of the northern province, and held a church 
council at Yovlv ; in Si'ptemher 1 200 he held 
anotlier council in London, in the teeth of a 
prohibition from the justiciar ; at both coun- 
cils some useful canons wore passed. He was 
<;areful of the tomponil interests of his see ; 
he recovered for it. the manors of ITytho and 
Saltwood, and t he castles of Ilochester and 
Tunbridge, whicli it had lost under ILmrv IT ; 
he kept the buildings at Christ Church and 
on the archkqiiscopal manors in good repair ; 
lie obtained from llicliard a renewal, after- 
wards coulinned by John, of the long-lost 

P rivilege of the archbishops to coin money at 
Canterbury (llunixa, Ann. of Coina.f/e, 1S40, 
ii. 181) ; he exercised a splendid hospitality 
during his life, and he bequeathed a mass of 
treasures to his cathedral church at his death, 
as well as the benefice of Halstow, whose re- 
venues he directed to be ajqiropriated to the 
precentor *^for the repair or the books,’ i. e. 


i the service-books used in the choir. When 
: dean of York he had founded a Premonstra- 
tensiaii priory at West Derehani (Tanner, 

! Not. Monast., Norfolk, xxi.; Hitgdale, Mon. 

: A 7 if/l. vi. 809); as chaidain-geiicral of the 
; Crusade, he seems to have originated or 
organised the liouse of canons regular at- 
. tacluKllo the chapel and cemetery for pilgrims 
• at Acre, founded by a clerk named William 
in 1190 (it. DiOETO, ii. 81 ; yinn. iJimst. a. 

! 1231) ; and about 1204 he began transform- 
; ing into a Cistercian moiiast;ery a secular 
college at W olvorbampton whicli had been 
! surrendered to him for that purpose ; this 
])roject, however, expired with him (Tanner, 
Not Mo?ia.st., Stafibrdshiro, xxxi. ; Mon. 
i Afif/L vi. 1 443 ; ^ Pipe lloll ’ Staffordshire, 

I 6 Job., in ArchceoL Coll. i. 119, 125). 

Gerald of W’ ales mocks a^>*'Hubert’s imjier- 
fect scliolarsliiji (Gilt. Camrr. Opera j ii. 344- 
345) ; that lie had, however, some scholarly 
sympathies is shown by his zeal for the 
Lambeth college, planned avowedly for the 
en coiiragem enl^ of learning. W hen once their 
gri^at quarrel was ended, he and his monks 
were the best of friends ; a week before his 
death he was at Canterbury, expressing the 
warmest interest in their welfare, and pro- 
mising soon to return and ^ stay with them 
longer than usual,’ a promise fulfilled by liis 
burial in their midst. One of them describes 
him as M.all of stature, wary of counsel, subtle 
of wit, though not eloquent of speech,’ and 
says that he chiefly erred in lending too ready 
an ear to detractors. It may have been this 
foiling which led him to nso his ecclesiastical 
influence and strain his temporal authority 
to the uttermost in order to drive out and 
keep out of the realm a man of whom he was 
somewhat unreasonably jealous, his fellow- 
13rimato of Yfork [see Geoeprby, archbishop 
of York], This, however, is the only in- 
stance in which his political action appears 
to have been influenced by personal motives. 
In his struggle with Gerald [see Giraldus 
CyiMURENSTs] he was unquestionably fighting 
Canterbury’s and England’s battles, rather 
than his own. Gerald the only person 
Avho iwer brought any serious charge against 
the archbishop’s lion our, and those charges he 
afterwards retracted {Opem^ L 426). 

[Gesta Ilenrici et Eicardi ; Eoger of Hove- 
den, A^ols, iii. aiidiv.; Gervase of Canterbury; 
Ealph de Diceto, vol. ii. ; William of Newburgh 
and Eichard of Devizes (Chronicles of Stephen 
and ITcnry II, a^oIs. i-iii.) ; Epistolae Cantuari- 
enses; Eoger of Wendover, a’-oI. i. ; Ealph of 
Coggesluill, all in Eolls Ser. ; Stubbs’s Consti- 
tutional History, vol. i., and prefaces to Eoger of 
Hovedon, vol. iv., and Epp. Cantuar. ; Eoss’s 
Judges ; Hook's Archbishops, ii.] K. Ni 
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HUCK, RIOIIARJ) (1720*1785), doctor 
of medicine. [See SAU>fi)ERs, Riou.viu) 
HrcK.] 

HUCKELL, JOHN 729-1771), poet, 
son of Thomas Huckell, burgess of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, was baptised there 29 Doc. 1729. 
lie studied at the grammar school of Strat- 
ford, matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
on 8 April 1747, proceeded RA. 1 1 iNIarch 
1751, and Svas presented to the curacy of 
Hounslow iu IMiddlesex, and the chapel stand- 
ing on. the confines of two parishes, Heston 
and Ishiworth.’ He resided in tlie lattin* 
place (preface to ylco>?,),and on liis di^atli was 
l 3 uried there, 20 Sept. 1771, Iluchell wrote ; 

1. ^ Avon ; a Poem, in throe parts.’ The 
first edition was publisluMl in 1758, Hxlng 
printed in quarto at Rirminghani in an 
elegant manner^li;)y the celebrated llaslvor- | 
vilie ’ (profacf.‘ to Aro?i ). A new edition was 
published at Stratford-u]K)u-Avo]i iji 181]. 

2. ^An Epistle to David Garrick, E>sq., on 
his being prestaited with the Eiv.edom of, 
St ratfor(i-n])on-Avon ; and on tla^ Jubilt*o ; 
Jield tliere to the jMemory of Shahesptiare in 
Septemher 1709 ’ (Gen/. Miuj. April 181 o, p. 
857). 

[Fosters Ahnrmi Oxon. ii. 703 ; preface to 
* Avon,’ 1811 edition ; Gent. Mag. 1 758 p. 282, 
1813 pt. i. p. 212; aNotos and Queries, 2n<l ser. 
vii. 92.] F. W-^T. 

HUDDART, JOSEPH (1711-1810), by- ^ 
drogra pher and manufacturer, was boi’ii on | 
11 Jan. 1740-1 at Alloidw in Cumberland, • 
where his father was a shoimiaker and farmer, j 
He was educated at a school kept by the , 
clergyman of the parish, and is said to have ! 
shown aptitude for mathematics and me- . 
chanics, to have constructed the inodtd of a : 
mill, and to have built a miniature 74-gun j 
shii) from the descript ion in a work on naval ; 
architecture. On leaving school Tluddart 
xvassent to sea in the interest s of a fislx-curing 
business in whicli his father had engaged. ( )ii 
the death of his father in 1762 he succeeded 
to a share in the business, and took command 
of a small brig belonging to it, trading princi- 
pally to Ireland. In 1768 he built another brig, 
mainly with his own hands< and while com- 
manding these devoted much of his leisure to 
the study of navigation and to the survey of 
the ports he visited. In 1771 he went to 
London on a visit to a brother of his father, 
described as a wealthy tradesman in West- 
minster, whose daughters had married Sir 
Richard Hotham and Mr. Dingwall, both ship- 
owners and holders of East India stock. On 
the introduction of these persons he entered 
the service of the East India Company, and in 
1778 was appointed commander of the ship 


Royal Admiral, in which )u‘ niadt' four M)V- 
ages to the East. Moanwliilc he oceupiiHl 
himself with the, survey of the coasts and 
ports that came ntuhu* his iiotlct^ and con- 
striiclod charts of Sumatra, and the coast' of 
India from 1 loinhay to 1 he moutli of tlie ( toil- 
avery, ns well as^ - at liome — of St . ( Jeovgv V 
Channel. Li 1788 lu‘ ret iriHl (Voni tlu^ com- 
])any s sor^■ice, and seems to liave btv'U em- 
ployed for the nc'xt thre(‘ years in surveving 
among tlu' I lebi'ides. In 1791 lie was eh'cted 
an elder brother of the I'rinity House, and 
also a F. IhS. SeviM-al yiairs liefore, tlie ac- 
cideul of a cable parting had tunu'd his atten- 
tion to (hefault y maniifa.ctiir(‘ of i‘o])e, and he 
invented a method ‘ for tlu' etjiial distribution 
of the strains upon the yarns.’ lh‘ now 
(altered into bn8in(.\ss for tlu* nianiifactnrt* of 
cordagt* on tliis principh?, in wlilcli he realised 
a liandsomo fortune. I died in Jjondun on 
19 Ang. 1816, and was bnrii'd in a vault 
niuhTlluKdinrehofSt . MartinVin-t li('-i''ii‘lds. 
H(‘ marri(‘(l in 17(>2 and liad issue* live sons, 
of whom one only snrvivt'd him. His por- 
trait, )>y I lo]>])n(.a*, is in tlie Instit ut ion of 
Civil .Etigineia’s. 

1 .M.(‘inoirs of the lab) (/aptnin ,loH(q)li lluddart, 
l^.R.8., l>y his sou Joseph lluddart (Jor private 
eircidatiou, 1821, -Ito); A Pvu'f Meuujir of tlio 
late Caplaiu Josiiph lluddart, aud a.n Account of 
his Iiwcritious in the Manufacture of Oovdage 
(v'itli portrait. afl(?r iloppiier), by AV. Colton ; 
Keniarks on Fatcnt Jhgistvred Coivlago, 1 800, 4to ; 
Keports of Warm Rc^gi store id Cordage", iiianufac- 
t.nrod by lluddart, h (^o., 181 5.] J. K. L. 

HUDDESFORD, ( J E( )R( iE (1749- 
1809), satirical ])oet, was l}a])li.sed at St. 
Mary Magdalen, Oxhud, on 7 .D(‘,c. 1719, 
being ilio youngest »soii of (leorgti Hnddes- 
ford, D.D., president of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. William Huddesford [q. v.] was an 
elder brother. He was elected scholar of 
AVhichoster Colh^ge in 1764, and matricu- 
lated at Trinity College, Oxford, on 15 Jan. 
1768. He soon migrated to New Colh?g(i. 
On 8 May 1769 he was elected one of its 
schohu’s and became a fellow on 8 May 1771. 
lie graduated B.A. in 1779 and M.A, in 
1780. He vacated his fellowship liy marriage 
in August 1772, and a note against his name 
I in a list of the members of the college adds : 
‘.(^matricem Londini juvenili anioro correp- 
tus pnepropere duxit.’’ In early lifi^ Huddes- 
ford dabbled in painting, and was a puj)il of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. By 1775 he had cx- 
’ ibited three pictures at the Academy exhi- 

ition, and in the Bodleian Picture Gallery is 
a painting by him in 1777 of the Earl of 
Lichfield, chancellor of the university. Rey- 
nolds painted in 1778-9 a portrait, now at 
the National Gallery, of Huddesford and 
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J. C. Bampfylde [q*v.], when the former 
was twenty-eight. , An engraving ai)peare(l 
in the ^English 111 ufttrated Magazine/ viii. 72. 
The x)rice of the picture was lOo/. Reynolds 
also i)ainted a likeness of Mrs. Huddesford, 
and its half-payment is entertKl in the aj-tist’s 
books as 17/. 7s, With many and influon- 
tuil connections in the cliurcli Huddesford 
took holy orders. He was present t)d by the 
lord chanc(illor to tlje vicarage of l^oxley 
in Warwicksliire on 21 Oct. 18(k‘3, and was 
incumbent of Sir George Whelor’s Chapel, 
Spital Square, Jjondon. Ho died in London 
at the end of 1809. 

Huddesford’K fi ivst production was : I J War- 
ley, a Satire' (anon.), part i., October 1778; 
part ii., November 1778, wliicli ridiculed the 
military revi(iw.s at Wai'ley in Essex, As 
it was dedicated to Reynolds, it soon came 
under the notice of his friends, and Fanny 
lIuriK^y was iniicli distrcissed at the mention 
of her name as ^ dear lit tie Burney * 
i. J77' 0; J^Jarli/ Diary ^ ii. 2()9~70). He 
edited, and was the principal contributor | 
to : 2. ' Salmagundi: a Miscellaneous Com- : 
bination of Original Poetry’ (anon.), 1791; j 
now edition, 1793; which was dedicated: 
* to Richard Wyatt of Milton Place, Surrey, 
and mainly consisted of odes and elegies 
with some huuiorous verses. After this he . 
attacked Franco and its loading men in: 
3. * Topsy Turvy ; with Anecdotes and Ob- 
servations illustrative of the Present Go- 
vernment of b^rance ’ (anon.), 1793 ; two 
editions, 4. ‘ Bubble and Squeak ; a Galli- 
maufry of British Beef with the Chox)p’d 
Cabbage of Gallic Philosoxdiy and Radical { 
Reform ’ (anon.), 1799. 5. ‘ Crambe Tlepe- 

tita, a Second Course of Bubble and Squeak ’ ! 
(anon.), 1799. (1 ^ l^es Champignons clii 

Diable, or Imperial Mushrooms,’ 1805. A 
collected edition of his works, including 
^ Salmagundi,’ ‘ Topsy Turvy,’ ^ Bu1)ble and 
Squeak,’ and ‘ Crambe Ropetita,’ appeared in 
two volumes in 1801 with a dedication to 
Lord Loughborough, ‘ in gratitude for fa- 
YOiu’s spontaneously conferred.’ In this issue 
the contributions oi* other writers to * Salma- 
gundi ’ were marked by asterisks. Hiiddes- 
ford subsequently published two satires on 
the Middlesex election in 1802 and the Duke 
ofNorthumberland’s neutrality, viz.: 8. ‘The 
Scum Uppermost when the Middlesex Por- 
ridge-pot Boils Over : an Heroic Election 
Ballad,’ 1802 ; two editions. 9. ^ Wood and 
Stone, or a Dialogue between a Wooden 
Duke [of Northumberland] and Stone Lion 
[over his house at Charing Cross, London],’ 
11 . p. or d. [1802]. In 1801 he edited a volume 
of poems.written by boys who were his con- 
temporaries at AVinchester, which he called 


I the ^Wiccamical Chaplet.’ He is also credited 
I with the authorship of ^Bonaparte : an Heroic 
I Ballad.’ 

I [Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Grent. Mag, 1809, 
I pt. ii. p. 1238; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. 

; .xi. 198; Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, p. 259; 

I Wood’s Oxford City, ed. Peshall, p, 228 ; Cook’s 
j National Gralleiy, p. 423 ; Taylor’s Sir J. Eey- 
I nolds, ii. 126, 224, 228.] W. P. C. 

HUDDESFORD, WILLIAM (1732- 
1772), antiquary, was baptised on 15 Aug. 
1732 at St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, and 
was son of George Huddesford, president of 
Trinity, College, Oxford. George Huddes- 
ford [q. V.] was his youngest brothei*. He 
matriculated at Trinity College on 20 Oct. 
1749, was elected scholar in 1760 and fellow 
in 1757. He graduated B.^. in 1763, M.A. 
in 1756, and B.D, in 1767, and he was proc- 
tor of the university in 1765. In 1758 he 
was ordained, and held from 1766 until his 
death the keepership of the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum at Oxford. Ho was appointed in 1761 
vicar of Bishoj)’s Tachbrook, Warwicksliire. 
Huddesford died unexpectedly at Oxford on 
6 Oct. 1772. 

During his short life he worked vigorously, 
lie published : 1. ^ Edvardi Liiidii . . . litho- 
phylacii Britannic! ichnograxihia,’ Oxford, 
1760, a new edition of the treatise of Ed- 
ward Lhuyd [q.v.], whose fossils were under 
his charge at the Ashmolean. It contained 
some new ]ilates and the author’s discourse 
on the sea-shells of thelhltish ocean. 2. ‘ Mar- 
.tiiii Lister, M.D., Historise, sive Synopsis 
Methodiem Conchyliorum et Tabularum 
Anatomicarum editio altera,’ Oxford, 1760. 
The x)lates^iu this edition were especially 
line. Two indices are added, one for the 
shells in Lister’s arrangement, the other' for 
I that of Liunsous. The latter is in both Latin 
: and English. 8, ^ Catalogus librorum Maiiu- 
I scriptorum Antonii a Wood,’ 1761, a new 
I edition of which was struck off by Sir Thomas 
I Phillipps at the Middlehill press In 1824. 

: 4. ‘ An Address to the Freemen and other 
j Inhabitants of the City of Oxford,’ 1764, an 
j anonymous address playfully described as 
printed at ^Lucern for Abraham Lightholder.’ 

In 1772 Joseph Pote, bookseller at Eton, 
miblished in two volumes the lives of Leland, 
Hearne, and Anthony h Woo&/and3n the 
last two memoirs obtained some aid from 
Huddesford. At the time of his death Hud- 
desford had many works in view, including 
a collection of curiosities from the IGQpbcket- 
books of Hearne, and he had collects mate- 
rials for the lives of two Welsh antiquaries, 
llumphry and Edward Lhuyd, Ilis descrip- 
tioli of Osney Abbey is in the V^^entleman’s 
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Kagaziue/ 1771, pp. 17)3, 204; liis character 
of Wood is in Bliss’s ‘ Atheni© Oxonienses,’ 
i. 136-8 (iiitrocl.) ; and his memoir of tlie llev. 
Fi'ancis Wise, li.D., is inserted in Nichols’s 
^ Illustrations of Literature/ iv. 479-80. A 
parody on Cato’s soliloquy in ‘ Granger’s 
Letters/ App. pp. 11-12, is tentatively as- 
cribed to Huddesford, and in the same work 
(pp. 136-51) are numerous letters by him. 
Many letters to and from him are printed in 
Nichols’s ^Illustrations of Literature/ iv. 
466-80, V. 686, and a volume of his corre- 


; That night the hing proceeded to Bentley, 

1 after promising to befriend Hudlestou, 
j Some time after this Hudlestou joined 
I the Benedictines of the Spanish con'grega- 
; t ion, and was professed while on t he mission. 

; At the liostoraticm Charles 11 fulfillod his 
promise by inviting him to take up Ills resi- 
dence ill Somerset. House, whore, uiuler the 
I protection of tlie (|ueen-dowager, lie could 
live without disturbance on account of liis 
sacerdotal character. At tluHliirteentli chap- 
ter of the English Benedictines, held at 


spondence is among the Ashmole MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library. Ills library was sold 
by James Fletcher Son at Oxford in 1771. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Gent, Mag. 1701 p. 
431, 1772 p. 495; Nicliols's Lit. Anecdotes, 
iii. 677,683-4, v. 2dl, viii. 600; Nichols’s Ilhistr. 
of Lit. iii. 667, vi#473-5 ; Wood’s Oxford City, 
ed. Peshall, p. 227.f W. P. C. ‘ 

HUDDLESTON or HUDLESTON, 
JOHN (1608-1698), Benedictine monk, born 
at Farington Hall, near Pre.st on, Tiancashire, 
in 1 60S, wa.s the second son of Joseph 11 ndles- 
toii, esq., of Farington Hall and Hutton John, 
Cumberland, by Eleanor, second daughter of 
Cuthbert Sisson, esq., of Kirkbarrow, 'West- 
moreland (GiLLOW,D^e/, o/Enfflish Cathollvs^ 
iii. 463). lie served in the royal army, studied 1 
at the English College at ilouay, and after 
being ordained priest was sent back to the 
Englisli mission. There is a tradit ion that at 
one period he was chaplain at Grove House, 
AVensle ydale, Yorkshire (Baekkr, The Three 
I)ay^ of Wemleydalc, p. 96), In 1 661 lie was 
residing in the family of Thomas Whitgravc, 
esq., at Moseley, Stailbrdshire, andliad under 
his tuition three young gentlemen — Sir John 
Pi’estonjFrancislleynolds^andTliomas Palin, 
the two latter being 'Whitgrave’s nephews. 
Charles II, after his defeat at tlie battle of 


! Douay in 1661, lie was elected to the titu- 
! lar dignity of cathedral prior of Worcester 
I (\VHn:.noN, Chroniele^^, 198). He acted as 
i secretary of the next clinpter, held at Donay 
; in 1666, Sliortlj after tlie dejitli of Ilenriiqta 
I Maria in 1669 he was appointed cha])hiiii to 
I Queen Cat herine of Braganza with a salary of 
i 100/., besides a jioiusion of a similar amount. 
In 1671 ho and Vincent Sadler, another 
Benedictine monk, visited Oxford to see the 
solemnity of tlio ‘ act/ and on that occa,siou 
Anthony h Wood made their acquaintance. 

I During the exciteimmt produced by Titus 
' Oates’s protimdiMl revelations, the lords, by 
their vote oii7 1678, ordered that Hiidle- 
ston, Tliomas Wlntgrave, the brothers Pon- 
dorell, and otluirs who were instrumental in 
the preservation of his majesty’s ])ers()n after 
the battle of Worcester, sliould for their said 
service live as freely as any of the king’s 
protestant subjects, without being liable to 
the iienalties of any of tlui laws relating to 
popish recusants, and that a hill should be 
introduced for that purpose {Lonh^ Journals^ 
xiii. 408 ; cf. London Gazette^ 21. Nov. 1678). 
Barillon and Burn (4. assert that Hudlestou 
was excepted out (.)f all the acts of parlia- 
ment made against priests, but this is a mis-t 
take. When Charles II lay on hia deathbed 
I the Duke of York brought Hudlcston into 


Worcester, 3 Sept. 1661, was conducted by j his presence (0 Feb. 1684-6), saying, ^ Six*, 
Colonel Charles Gyfford to Wliiteladios, and, this good man once saved your life, lie now 
.disguised as a peasant and attended by John comes to save your soul/ Hudleston then 
Penderell,he removed to Moseley on 7 Sept, beard the dying king’s confession, reconciled 
In order to guard against a surprise, Hudle- him to the Roman church, and administered 
ston was in constant attendance on the king ; the last sacraments. Hudleston continued 
Whitgrave occasionally left the house to to reside with the queen-dowag(3r at Somer- 
■observe what passed outside, and the three sot House until Ids death in September 1698 
pupils were stationed as sentinels at the gar- (MacAlUTAT, Ilist, of England^ iii, 723). All 
ret windows. On one occasion, as Whitgrave writers who mention Hudleston speak of him 
and Ilu^eston were standing near a win- with respect except Macaulay, who describes 
dow, they were alarmed by a cry of ^ Soldiers ! ’ him as an honest but illiterate monk. 

The king was hurriedly shut up in the priest’s Hudleston edited’tlie^ Short and PlaiiiWay 
hiding-place, and ‘WTiitgrave, descending,, to the Faith and Church,’ composed by his 
went to meet the troops, who seized him as uncle, Richard Hudleston [q. v,], London, 
a fugitive cavalier from Worcester, but he 1688, 4to, together with ^ Charles II’s Papers 
convinced them that for several weeks he found in his Closet after his Decease ’ ( which 
had not quitted Moseley, and persuaded them had been already published in ^ Copies of Two 
to depart without searching the mansion. Papers,’ 1686, and gave rise to much con- 
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troversy), and ^ a brief account of wliat oc- 
cuiTed on ’ Charles’s deal hbed. At the end 
of the work is, with separate title-page, ^ A 
Summary of Occurrences relating to the 
Miraculous Preservation of . . . Charles II 
after the IJefeat of his Army at AVorco^ter 
in 1651. Faithfully tak(ui from the *»xpresb 
personal testimony of those two worthy 
Roman Catholics, Tliomas VVliilgrave . . . 
and Mr. John Jluflleslon, priest.’ This is 
reprinted in Foley’s * lh*cor(K,’ v. 4o9 46. 
HudlcstonV brief account of (luirh^s IJ’s 
deathbed is reprinted in t]u‘ SStato Tracts/ 
London, 1 092 -6. It s facts were contirnK‘d by 
a curious broadside, cmtitied ‘A true Relation 
of the lato King’s Death/ one folio lialf-sheet, 
by ^ P[6n*] ]\I[ ansuete], A C[a])iicliiu ) F[riar], 
Confessor to the Dnk 

A good picture of irudlisstou was for- 
merly in the possession of Mrs. Oust at 
Carlisle flhjNNANr, i/ifo fScofland and 

Voyafje to the Hebrides^ 1774, ]). 60). ITis 
portrait, engrav(Hl from the original in the 
possession of 1 1. lluddlest on of Kawst on Hall, 
Cambridg(\slure, was inibl islied in the ^ Laity’s 
Directory’ for 1810. An oidginal portrait 
by llousman, 1085, ^(ctatis siue anno 78/ is 
at Hutton Jolin. 

[Addit. IMS. 5871, f 27 5; Burnet’s Hist, of 
his own Tinio, i. 607 ; Cnii Vindieiae (Hoarne), 
ii. 598 ; Catholic Magazine and Review, v. 385-- 
394; Clarendon’s llist. of the Robollion (Macray), 
lib. xiii. §§ 87, 88 ; Dodd's Churclx Hist, hi, 490 ; 
Kchard’s Hist, of Rnglaud, 3rd edition, ii. 692, 
693, 1016, 1051 ; Foley’s Records, v. 430, 5837^., 
591 w.; Higgons’s Remarks on Ournet’s Hist, of 
his own Time, 2nd edition, p. 279 ; Lingard’s Hist, 
of England, 1819, viii. 322, x, 106 ; Macaulay’s ! 
Hist, of England, 1858, i. 437 ; Oliver’s Catholic I 
Religion in Cornwall, p. 518 ; Weldon’s Chro- 
nicle, pp. 188, 100, 198, 225, 238, App. p. 6; 
AVood’s Autobiog. (Bliss)^ p. Ixix.] T. C. 

HUDDLESTON alias DORMER, 
JOHN (1656 - 1700), Jesuit. [See Dokmuu.] 

HUDDLESTON, Sik JOHN AA^ ALTER 
1815-1890), 'Judge, eldest son of Thomas 
luddleston, captain in the merchant service, 
by Alotliea, daughter of II, llicliens of St. 
Ives, Cornwall, was born at Dublin on 8 Sept. 
1816. He was educated in Ireland, and ma- 
triculated, but took no degTee, at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, After some time spent as usher 
in a school in England, he entered Gray’s Inn 
on 18 April 1836^, and was called to the bar 
by that society on 7 May 1839. He went the 
Oxford circuit, and attended the Worcester 
and Staffordshire sessions. He also practised 
at the Middlesex sessions, where he chiefly 
aligned poor-law cases, and at the Old Bailey, 
There and on circuit he gradually acquired 


an extensive criminal practice. He defended 
Cuffy the chartist in 1848, and secured the 
acquit tal of Mercy Catherine Newton, on her 
lliird trial for matricide, in 1869, He was 
with Cockburn in the Rugeley poisoning case, 
and was engaged in many other oaiis$s eelb- 
hres, in which he distinguished himself in 
I cross-examination, and hy the lucidity and 
j address with which he presented his points 
I to the Jury, lie took silk in 1857, and was 
elected a bencher of liis inn, of which he was 
treasurer in 1859 and 1868, 

After unsuccessfully contesting several con- 
stituencies, he was returned to parliament for 
Canterbury, in the conservative interest, in 
1865, and in the following year carried 
through the House the Hop Trade Bill, a 
useful measure intended to prevent 1 he em- 
ployment of fraudulent n^rks in that in- 
dustry. Unseated at the cfcction of 1 868, lie 
contested Norwich unsuccessfully in 1870, 
and successfully in 1871. He was Judge-ad- 
vocate of the Fleet from 1865 to 1875, when 
(22 Feb.) he was called to the degree of 
seijeant-at-law, raised to the bench of the 
common pleas, and knighted. On 12 May 
he was transferrt'd to the exchequer. On the 
passing of the Judicature Act of 1875 tlu' 
coiirt of exchequer became the exchequer di- 
vision of the high court of Justice, and it was 
decided that the style of baron of the ex- 
chequer should lapse on the death of the 
existing holders of the title. Huddleston’s 
patent was the last issued, and he was ac- 
customed on that account to call himself ^ the 
last of the barons.’ On the consolidation of 
the exchequer with the queen’s bench division 
in 1880, lie became a judge of the latter 
division, St ill, however, retaining the stylo of 
I baron, lie was greater as an advocate than as 
a Judge, but his charges were always models 
qi lucidity. During the last ten years of his 
life he suffered from a chronic and painful 
disease, and heavy cases, like the libel action 
of Belt z), Lawes in 1882, severely tried liis 
powers. He died at bis town house, 43 En- 
nismore Gardens, South Kensington, on 6 Dec. 
1890, and was by his own direction cremated 
at AVoking cemetery on the 12th. 

Huddleston was an accomplished man, and 
well read in French literature. He also spoke 
French with ease and grace, and in that lan- 
gua^ made in 1868, as the representative of 
the English bar, a speech at Paris over the 
bier of the great French advocate, Pierre 
Antoine Berryer. He was afterwards epr 
totained by M, Gr^vy and members of the 
TT 3 ^ banquet at the Grand HdtaL 

Hudfileston was also a brilliant conversation- 
alist, alover of the theatre, and an authority 
omturf matters. He married, on 18 Dec. 1872, 
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La4y Ba Vere Beaucle?k> daughter of 
the xiinth Duke of St, Albans, who survives 
him. , His widow presented two portraits of 
him in May 1S91 to the judges’ common 
room at the Eoyal Courts of Justice. 

, 6, 9, and 12 Dec. 1890; Law Times, 

20 Dect 1890 ; Men of the Time, 10th edit, ; Inns 
4>t Cdu^ Cal. 1878; Ann, Reg, 1848, Chron, 
p^. lStl/j850, Chron. p. 39; new ser. 1868, 
Chr(£n. p. 159 ; Law Reports, 1 2, App. Cases xvii. ; 
Hansard’s Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. clx5:xii, 1853 ; 
B\irke*s Peerage, St, Alhans ; Ballantine’s. Some 
Experiences of a Barrister’s Life, ed. 1 890, p 29.] 

J. M. E. 

HUDDLESTON or HUDLESTON, 
RICHARD (1688--1665), Benedictine monk, 
born in 158o at Farington Hall, near Pres- 
ton, Lancashire, was the youngest son of 
Andrew Hudlesto%r, esq., of Farington Hall, 
by Mary, third daughter of Outhbert Hutton 
of Hutton John, Cumberland, lie studied . 
under Thomas Sommers, a catholic school- 
master at Grange-over-Sands, I>ancashire, 
and was subsequently sent to the English 
College at Douay. Afterwards he studied 
philosophy and divinity for some yeai# in 
the English College at Romo. Returning 
to Douay he was ordained priest in ItJ07, and 
in the following year was sent on the English 
mission. Again visiting Italy ho was pro- 
fessed as a Benedictine monk at Monte Uas- 
sino. In 1619 he came back to the mis- 
sion, and was instrumental in converting 
many of the ehief families in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire to the Roman catholic faith. He 


died at Stockeld Park, the seat of the Mid- 
dletons, on 26 Nov. 1666. 

He left several pieces in manuscript, which 
appear to have been lost, and a ^ Short and 
Plain Way to the Faith and Church,^ pub- 
lished by his nephew, Father John Hudle- 
^ ston [a, V.], London, 1688, 4to; reprinted in 
the ^ English Catholic Library,’ vol. ii., Lon- 
don, 1844, 8vo, under the editorial care of 
the Rev. Mark Aloysius Tierney; and again, 
London, I860, 8vo. Charles fl, while con- 
cealed at Moseley after the defeat at Wor- 
cester, perused this treatise in manuscript, 
and declared that he had seen nothing clearer 
upon the subject. (For appendices to the 
printed copy see Htoleston, John.] ^ An 
Answer to Father Iluddleston’s Short and 
Plain Way’ was published by an anonymous 
writer; and at a later period another ‘ An- 
swbt/ by Samuel Grascome [q* v.], appeared 
atSondon, 1702, 8vo; 1716, 8vo. 

flQK>dd’s Church Hist. ii. 141 ; Foley’s Records, 
r.j45, 687-91; Gillow’s Bibl. Diet.; 

OByer’s Catholic Religion in Cornwall, p, 617; 
Snowfe Necrology, p. 66 ; Weldon’s Chronicle, 
p.»<^App.p.S:] T. C. 

TOl. yXYttX, 


HUDSON, GEORGE (J 800-1871), the 
^ railway king/ son of a farmer and constable, 
who died in 1800, was born at Ilowsham, a 
village near York, in March 1800, and after 
an education at local schools was in 1816 
apprenticed to Bell & Nicholson, drapers, 
College Street, York. His apprenticeship 
over, he received a share in the business. 
Bell soon afterwards retired, and the firm be- 
came Nicholson Hudson (Richard Nichol- 
son was found drowned in the Oust' at Yoi'lc 
on 8 May 1849, aged 66). At the ago of 
twenty-seven Hudson, already a wealthy 
man, received from a dibtant relative, Mat- 
thew Bottrill, a bequest of 30,000/., which he 
invested in North Midland Railway shares. 
In 1833 he had risen to be the head of the 
conservative party in York. In 1 836 he was a 
town councillor, in .) anuary 1 836 an alderman, 
and in November 1837 lord mayor, lie was 
the originator of the York Banking Company 
in 1833, and as manager for some time after- 
wards made it a permanent success, Tu 1833 
also he spoke at a meeting held to cqnsider 
the construction of a railway from York to 
certain portions of the West Uidiim, and sub- 
scribed for five hundred shanks. The scJiome 
was not carried out till 1837, when a capital 
of 446,666/. was raised under an act of par- 
liament, and Hudson was appointed chairman 
of the company— a joint association known 
as the York and North Midland. By good 
management the railway was made at a mo- 
derate cost, and was opened on 29 May 1839. 
Hudson was presented on the occasion with 
a testimonial. His next enterprise was to 
assist the Great North of England Company 
to complete their line to Newcastle. In 1 841 
he vigorously supported tho plan of opening 
an eastern communication with Edinburgh 
by way of Newcastle and Darlington, andhe 
was elected chairman of tho company formed 
to CiiTJj out this project in June 1842. lie 
subscribed five times as much as any other 
director, and persozially guaranteed tlio pay- 
ment of six per cent, dividend. To obviate 
the inconvenience of transferring passengers 
and fre^ht from one train to another at junc- 
tions, Hudson suggested the railway clearing 
system, originally devised by Mr, Morrison in 
1841. It first came into operation on two 
roads in January 1842, Three competing 
lines were at the time approaching Derby. 
Hudson undertook to counteract the fatal 
principle of competition by amalgamating 
the tliee schemes. This he successfully ac- 
complished, bringing together a capital of 
6,000,000/., and became chairman of the 
amalgamated directory of what soon became 
the Midland Railway Company, In conj unc- 
tion with George Stephenson he then planned 
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extending the Midland's road to Newcastle, 
and to that town the line was opened 18 J une 
1844* In the same year he actively resisted 
the scheme of bringing the railways under 
government supervision. 

The rage for railway speculation was in 
1844 approaching its zenith. 1,010 miles of 
road were at the time largely under Hudson’s 
control ; all his companies were successful in 
developing trattic and in paying dividends. 
In a parliamentary return made in 1846 of 
the names of subscribers to railway schemes 
which were seelviiig authorisation from par- 
liament, tlio total amount of Hudson’s sub- 
scriptions appears as *119,886/., 200,000/. of 
which lie held in shares in the Newcastle and 
iWwick Ihiilway. TIis influence was un- 
parnllc4(*d, and he acquired llie sobriquet of 
theHiailwav King.’ JIc numbered the prince 
consort among his acquaintances, and the 
aristocracy of London crowded his parties at 
Albert Clato, Knightsbridge, Ilis admirers 
presented him with 16,000/. as a testimony 
of flicir respect. He purchased Londes- 
borough estate, Yorkshire, from the Duke of 
Devonshire to prevent it falling into the hands 
of the Manchester and Leeds Railway Oom- 

? any, and he became the owner of Newby 
I all, JIo was appointed a deputy-lieutenant 
of Durham and a magistrate for that county, 
and for the East and North Ridings of York- 
shire, He was elected M.P. in the conserva- 
tive interest for Sunderland on 16 Aug, 1846, 
his opponent, Colonel Perronet Thompson, 
the Anti-Cornlaw Leaguer, being defeat ed by 
128 votes, although Cobden and Bright both 
actively assisted him. The event was deemed 
of so much public interest that the ‘ Times ’ 
newspaper chartered a special train to convey 
the news 1 0 London, and the 806 miles were 
covered in eight hours, part of the journey 
being performed by post horses. 'Hudson 
probably owed his success at the poll to his 
influence as chairman of the Sunderland Dock 
Company. In the succeeding year (1846) he 
again served as lord mayor of York. He 
continued to represent Sunderland until the 
general elect ion of 1 869, when he was defeated 
hy William R. 1 jindsay, the shipowner. Hud- 
son, who rapidly obtained a position in the 
House of Commons, declined to follow Sir 
Robert Peel in his renunciation of protec- 
tion. 

Hudson’s business transactions grew very 
auestionable as his operations extended. On 
tne amalgamation of the Newcastle and Ber- 
wick Railway Company with the Newcastle 
and North Shields he increased the authorised 
issue of shares from forty-two thousand to 
fifty-six thousand, and made no entry of the 
fact in "the account-books. Of these shares 


he appropriated 9,966, on which he probably 
made about 146,000/, Similar transactions 
followed, and he not unfreqnently received 
large presents of shares from the directoral 
boards of which he was member. His speeches 
at the annual meetings were always plausible, 
and he was sanguine as to future dividends. 
He enriched personal friends by ear^ infor- 
mation and the allotment of shares. In 1846, 
as chairman of the Newcastle and Darling- 
ton Company, he purchased, by the advice' 
of George Stephenson, the Great North of 
England Railway, i.e. the York and Darling- 
ton, on most ruinous terms ; but the price 
of a share at once rose from 200/. to 266/. 
About the same time the Eastern Counties 
Railway called on liim to take the manage- 
ment of tlieir affairs, which were in a deplo- 
rable condition. He acc|j]^ted the call, but 
even his skill was powerless, and in desperate 
circumstances he paid a dividend out of 
capital, and thus in three years a sum of 
29 1, 000/. was unjustly charged to capital ac- 
count. Towards the close of 1847 the value 
of railway property fell rapidly. The depre- 
ciation in the shares of the ten leading rail- 
way companies was calculated at 78,000,000/. 
In the following year stormy meetings were 
held, and between 28 Feb. and 17 May 1849 
Hudson was forced to resign his position as 
chairman of the Eastern Counties, Midland, 
York, Newcastle and Berwick, and York and 
North Midland Railway Companies. Com- 
mittees of investigation were appointed in 
each case, and they reported that he was per- 
sonally indebted in very large sums to the 
various companies. Hutison at once admitted 
these debts, and made arrangements for pay- 
ing them^off by instalments. In his place m 
parliament on 17 May he tried to explain his 
position, but was heard in silence. For twenty 
years he was involved in a chancery suit with 
the North-Eastern Railway Company, who 
sought to foreclose his interest in the 'Whitby 
estate and in tlie Sunderland Docks in satis- 
faction of their claims upon him. After 1849 
he lived much abroad, and tried to operate 
in continental finance, but without success. 
On 10 July 1866 he was committed to York 
Castle for contempt of the court of exchequer 
in not paying a large debt, but was jifeleased 
on 10 Oct. following. In 1868 some former 
friends raised by subscription 4,800/., with 
which was purchased an annuity for his bene^ 
fit. In the following year he was entertained 
at a banquet in Sunderland, ‘ in recognition 
of his past services to the tovm mud port.^ 
Carlyle, in his ‘Latter Day PampisdSeW calls 
Hudson ‘ the big swollen gambiOT^f He difed 
at his residence, 37 Churton Street, Belgrave 
Road, London, on 14 Deo^'^ |871, and was 
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buried in Scrayiuglmm obuyohyard, York- 
shire, ou 21 Dec. He married iu 1828 Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James Nicholson, by whom 
he had a large family, 

FFraser's Mag. August 1847, pp. 215-22; 
Tait’s Edinburgh Mag. 1849, pp, 319-24 ; Punch, 
1849, xvi. 191 ; Eichardsoii’s Mysteries of Hud- 
son’s Bailway Frauds, 1850; Report of Evidence 
of Hudson on Trial Richardson v. Wood sou, 1850; 
Bankars’Mag. December 185 l,pp. 7 16-54; Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Mag, Now York, July 1853, pp. 36- 
50; Brans^s Facts, Failures, and Frauds, 1859, 
pp. 6-73; Times, 16 Dec, 1871, p. 9, and 22 Dec. 
p. 3; 'Lord W. P. LennoxS Celebriticb J have 
known, 2nd scr. 1877, i. 185 02; Frederick S. 
Williams’s Midland Railway, 1877, pp, 99-124, 
132; Graphic, 27 Aug. 1881, pp, 223, 229, with 
port^rait; Illustrated l^ndon News, 6 Sept. 1845, 
p. 157, with portrait, 14 April 1849, p. 233, with 
view of his hous?at York, and 23 Doe. 1871, 
p. 619 ; York Herald, 16 Dec. 1871, p. 7, 23 Dec. 
pp. 4, 10; Hansard, 21 Sept. 1841, p. 672 et seq.] 

(4. C. B. 

HUDSON, HENRY (rimi), navigator, 
was not improbably, UkS has been conjectured, 
the grandson of llemy Htidson or llerdson, 
alderman of London, Avbo helped to found 
the Muscovy Company in 1555, and died in 
the same year. This older Henry Hudson 
left many sons and kinsmen, whoso names 
sometimes appear as lloddesdon and Ifoge- 
son, and who all seem to have been interested 
in or connected with the Muscovy Company, 
Hudson, the navigator, is first mentioned as 
appointed in 1607 to command the Hopeful 
in a voyage set forth by the same company 
^ to discover the pole.’ On 19 April he and 
the crew of the Hopeful, twelve men all 
told, commimicated together in the church 
of St. Bthelburgeiu Bishopsgate, ^imrposing 
to go to sea four days after.’ One or the little 
party was Hudson’s son John, who seems to 
have been then a lad of sixteen or eighteen ; 
from which it may be judged that lludson 
was born before rather than after 1570. The 
chief aim of this voyage was, in accordance 
with the proposal made by Robert Thome 
[q. v,] eighty years before, to sail across the 
pole to the ^islands of spicery.’ Hudson 
sailed from Gravesend on 1 May, and struck 
the east coast of Greenland in lat. 69^-70'^, 
on 18 June; then continuing a northerly 
course, he again sighted the coast in lat. 73®, 
and named the land Cape Hold with Hope. 
Forced eastwards by the continuous icy bar- 
rier between Greenland and Spitzbergen, he 
followed the line of this barrier and came on 
the 28fh to Prince Charles Island ; thence 
he gro]^ his way to the northward and 
along the coast of Spitzbergen, naming Hak- 
lu 3 rt^ Headland as he passed. On 13 July 


j he was, by observation, in lat. 80^23'. After 
striigglmg towards the north for three days 
longer, ignorant that he was being swept back 
I by a southerly current, he described the laud 
I as trending far to the north beyond 82^. This 
I remark is a test of the eiTor in his reckoning, 

I for the mo^^t northerly land in the Spitzbergen 
1 group is in 80® 45'. He satisfied himself, 
' however, that there was in that quarter no 
pas‘^age to th*' pole ; so, after again trying 
the ice ])arrier, he turned southwards, and 
di'scovering on liis way an island then mimed 
‘ Hudson’s Touches,’ but since identified with 
Jan Afayen, he arrived in the Thames on 
15 Sept. 

Tliorne’s scheme for a short and easy p*is- 
sage across the north pole being tiuis proved 
impracticable, lludson, in the following year, 
and still in the service of the Muscovy Com- 
pany, repeated the attempt which had been 
made by Willoughby, Harentz, and others of 
less note, to find a passage by the north-east. 
On 22 April 1608, with a crow of fifteen all 
told, iucliiding himself and his son John, he 
dropped down the river, and rounded the 
North Cape on 3 J une. After coasting along 
the ice in lat. 7 4® 75® till the 24t]i, in hope 
of pas'^ing to the north of Novaya Zemlya, ne 
turned to the south-east, and on tho 26th 
sight ed t he land , apparently near N ort h Goose 
Capo. His idea was now to pass by the 
Waigatz or Kara Strait, and so double ^ the 
north cape of Tart aria/ when, as he supposed, 
he would find himself within easy sailing of 
the Pacific. The Waigatz was, however, im- 
passable, and on 6 July, after riding out a 
heavy gale at anchor, Svo weighed,’ he says, 
^and set sail and stood to tno westward, 
being out of hope to find passage by the 
north-east,’ For a few days longer he en- 
deavoiir(3d to examine Willoughby Land [see 
Willoughby, Sik IIughJ, but the descrip- 
tion and position of it were too vague to per- 
mit any certain identification of it, either then 
or now. On the 12th he stood away to the 
westward; on the 18th was again off the 
North Cape, and anchored off Gravesend on 
26 Aug. 

During the following winter Hudson en- 
tered into negotiations with the Dutch East 
India Company, and in their service he sailed 
from Amsterdam on 25 March 1609 with 
two ships, the Good Hope and Half Moon, 
he himself in the latter. Ilis primary inten- 
tion was again to attempt the passage through 
the Waigatz as in the former year ; but off 
the coast of Novaya Zemlya his crew, con- 
sisting mostly of Dutchmen, refused to go on, 
and compelled him to turn back ; the Good 
Hope is heard of no moreand would seem to 
have made straight for Holland, Avhileliud- 
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fton, in tlui Jfalf Moon, stretched across the 
Atlantic to the coa-st of Nova Scotia, and 
thence southwards as far as lat, from 
which turning northwards ho carefully ex- 
amined the coast, looking into (yliesai>(3ako 
and Delaware Hays and reaching Sandy 1 look 
on 2 Sept. ''I’ho story of a tlirough the 
conlineui in or about lat. 40^ had bet^n long 
sinco discredited, but had lately be<*n revived, 
anparetitly by Indian rejiorts of llie great 
cnain of lakes; and Hudson, having now satis- 
fied himself of its fulsidiood, devoted the next 
month to an exiimination of tlio ri\er wdiich 
has sin<*e borne liis Jinine, and whicli he as- 
cend(»d to near the position of the present 
Albany. On t Oct. he came again into the 
soa, and ret urned to England on 7 Nov . Tltis 
was the end of llndsnn’s Dutch connection, 
and on 17 A])ril KilOhe .sailed from London 
in the I>iseo\erv, filtedontat the cOksI of 8ir 
Thomas Smyllie, Sir J)iul](‘y Digges, and 
John Wolstenhoinu*, to attempt the north- 
west ]>assagt*. J5y the imd of .June he had 
grojK'd his way into tlu' strait since known * 
by his nanit‘ ; on Aug. he passed out of it, 
betwemi Digges Island and Oajie Wolsten- 
holme, into the bay beyond, and spent the 
next three mouths On a labyrinth without 
end,’ appanmtly iii the examination of tlu* 
(‘astern shore and tlu' adjacent islands. Hy 
the end of October the Discovery vv^as in the 
extreiru‘ south of James Hay, and on 1 Nov. 
was hauled aground in a place judged fitting 
to winter in, possibly lUMir M(>os(^ Eort ; on 
the lOtli she was Irozim in. The winter 
passed miserably (uiough; provisions were 
not too plentilul, and tlie su])ply of game or 
fish was scanty. Rome mouths before Hud- 
son had (juarrelh'd witliliismal e, J net, wliom 
he displaced, appointing Koborl Hylot [q. v.J 
in his stead. There was conse(pieiitly an ill- 
feeling in the ship whicli the wiut or hardships 
did not lesson. It ina;y well be that 1 ludsoii s 
temper becaiiu' morose and suspicious: lie 
was accused of favouritism, and of unfairly 
distributing the provisions, lie had a violent 
miarrel with oium^ his favourites, a dissolute 
fellow named Droen. who acted as lus clerk, 
and now reviled him in the strongest terms. 
Finally, as they broke out of the ice, ho dis- 

E laced Hylot, and apjiointed one King to do 
is duty. This seems to have turned the 
scale. It is impossible to speak of the details, 
for the accounts are very meagre and all come 
through a suspicious channel. It is, how- 
ever, certain that on June ICIl Hudson 
was seized, bound, and put into the small 
boat or shallop : with him eight others, in- 
cluding John, his son, and King the new 
mate, after a sharp struggle, in whicli four 
men were killed, were put into the boat; it 


was then cut adrift and never seen again. 
That 1 1 udson and all his companions perished 
miserably cannot be doubted. On hoard the 
Discovery Hylot was elected master: pro- 
visions were very short, and in endeavouring 
to kill some deer their party was attacked by 
the l^skimos, and Green with four others 
slain. ( )n the passage home Juet and others 
died. Only a miserable remnant survived to 
reach England, and those almost spent with 
famine and sickness. They were tlirown into 
prison, Init would seem to have been very 
sliortly releas(*d and admitted to further em- 
ploy m(nit and confidence. By lot sailed tlio 
following year in Button’s voyage to Hudson’s 
Bay I see Button, Silt Thomas]. It is pro- 
bable that the death of Juet, and still more 
of ( irc'cn, stood the mutineers in good stead : 
the whole blame of the nifirdur of Hudson 
and his companions was laid on them, and 
those who came home were perhaps judged 
to have expiated their crime by their siitfer- 
ings. 

fTudson’s personality is shadowy in the 
extreme, and his achievements have been the 
subject of much exaggeration and misreine- 
sent at ion. The river, 1 he strait, the bay, and 
the vast tract of land which bear his name 
have kept liis memory alive ; but in point of 
fact not one of these was discovered by Hud- 
son. ^ All that can be seriously claimed for 
him is that he pnshedliis exploitations further 
than his predecessors, and left of them a more 
distinct but vstill imperfect record. It has 
been conclusively shown hy Dr. Asher that 
' the river, the strait, and the bay were all 
’ marked in maps many years before the time 
of Hudson. What Hudson really did was to 
show, in fcuir several vo; 7 ages, that the pas- 
sage to Cathay was certainly not the simple 
tiling that it had been represented by Thorne 
and others; that there was no strait through 
the continent of North America in a low 
latitude, and that if there was one in a high 
^ latitude it could scarcely he of any practical 
I ^alue. lie tried in fact all the routes that 
had been siiggested, and these having all 
I failed, tliei’e is little doubt that had he lived 
he would have examined beyond Davis Strait 
and have anticipated Baffin’s discoveries of 
a few yc^ars later [see Baffin, William]. He 
was a bold, energetic, and able man, zealous 
in the cause to whicli he had devoted him- 
self, though prevented by cruel fortune from 
achieving any distinct success, Hudson’s son 
John, the companion of all his historical 
voyages, perished with him. In April 1614 
his widow applied to the East India Company 
lor .some employment for another ^on, ^ she 
being left very poor.’ The company Obnsidered 
tJmt the boy had a just claim on them^ as his 
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father had ^ perished in the service of the com- 
monwealth;’ they accordingly placed him for 
nautical instruction in the Samaritan, and 
. gave 6/. towards his outfit. 

[Asher’s Henry Hudson the Kavigjitor, edited, 
with an Introduction, for the Hakluyt Society, 
1860, is an almost e:xliaustive account of all that 
is known of Sudson’s career, and includes the 
earliest accounts of his voyages as published in 
England by Purelias in 1625, and in Holland by 
Hessel-Geritz in 1612-13, by Van Moteron in 
1614, and by I)e Laet in 1626, as well as later 
notices. A few interesting facts concerning the 
last voyage and the mutiny have been supplied 
by W. J. Hardy (St. James’s Gazette, 20 April 
1887). In an Historical Inquiry concerning 
Henry Hudson, 1866, J. M. Read l)as attempted 
to trace Hudson’s family, but in the absence of 
evidence he offers notliing ])eyond ingenious and 
probable conjecture, A full bibliography of the 
subject is given by Asher, p. 258.] J. K. L. 

HUDSON, HENRY (./. 1784-1 800), 
mezzotint engraver, engraved a few good 
plates. Among the portraits engraved by 
liim were Viscount Macartney and Jjord 
Loxighboiough after blather Brown, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Frances and Emma Hinehlifle, as ‘ Music,’ 
after W. Peters, Admiral Uocldam after L. F. 
Abbott, and others. Among other pictures 
which he engraved were ^Industry’ and 
Idleness ’ after George -Morland, ‘ A Rescue 
from an Alligator ’ after J. Hoppner, ‘ David 
and Batlisheba ’ after Vahn-io Castelli, ‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast ’ after Rembrandt, See, Some 
of his prints were published at !♦?> Great Rus- 
sell Street, Bloomsbury, but one, a portrait 
of Andrew AVilkinsou after AV. Tate, was 
published at Petersham. 

[Dodd’s manuscript History of linglisli En- 
gravers (Brit.Mus.Addit, MS, 33402); Ohaloner 
Smith’s British Mezzotinto Portraits.] L. C. 

HUDSON, SiK JAMES (1810-1885), 
diplomatist, son of Harrington Hudson of 
Bessingby Hall, Bridlington, Yorkshire, by 
Anne, daughter of the first Marquis Towns- 
hend, was born in 1810, and educated at 
Rugby and AVestminster, and in Paris and 
Rome. He was page to George III and AVil- 
liam IV, and also assistant private secretary 
to the latter king, and gentleman usher to 
Queen; Adelaide. He was the messenger who 
was sent to summon Peel home on the dis- 
missal of Melbourne in 1834 (see Croker 
Papers y ii. 246 ; Tourens, Life of Lord 
Melbm^i it 49). From Disraeli’s de- 
scriptidiSj ^ The hurried Hudson rushed into 
the chambers of the Vatican,’ he was nick- 
named ‘i]^urry Hudson.’ He then entered 
the diplomatic service, and was successively 


seeretarv of legation at AV^ashiugtoii in 1838, 
at the Hague in 1843, and at Rio Janeiro 
in 1846. Ho was promoted to be envoy at 
Rio Janeiro in 1860. In 1851 ho wUvS ap- 
pointed envoy to the CJrand Duke of Tuscany, 
but before proceeding to Florence was pro- 
moted to the legation at Turin, whore he ro- 
niained until 1803. lie strongly sympathised 
with tlve cause of Italian unity aiid indepen- 
dence, and lent it great assistance. He re- 
ceived tlie order of the Bath in 1866, when 
tlie Sardinian troeqis arrived in the Grimea, 
and t lie Grand Crossof the Bath in 1 803. His 
sympathy with the Italian patriots almost 
passed tiio limits of diplomatic discretion. 
He was summoned homo in April 1869, ‘ and 
came,’ says Lord iMalmesbury, ‘ in a state of 
great alarm, fearing he might, not be allowed 
to return to Turin as muiiBt<5ir, and took leave 
of (Aivour, saying- it was doubtful whether 
he would see him again. The fact is that he 
is inor<^ Italian than <hf5 Italians themselves, 
and he lives almost entirely with the ultras 
of that cause. I hnd reason to complain of 
lii.s silence, and quite und(u\staud how dis- 
agreeable to him it mustjiave been to aid, 
however indirectly, in previaiting a war which 
he thought would bring about his favourite 
object, namely, the unification of Italy ’ {Me- 
7no{r.s of an Bx-Minutvr^ ii. 109). Tlie 
‘Times ’said of him that he hud disobeyed 
the instructions of two succes.sive govern- 
ments, and acted according to the wishes of 
the people of lingland. AV'Ikui the Italian 
kingdom was consolidatckl in 1800, Hudson 
found his expenses as minist er fast increasing, 
and altliough Lord John Russell wlicn at 
the foi*eign office raised his salary iroin 
3,000/. to 4,00C)/., and in 1801 to 6,000/., he 
found it iriBufficient to cover his exqjcnses. 
In 1803 Lord John offered him tlu^ om))aBRy 
at Constantinople, but Hudson prefi^rred to 
remain at Turin until he became entitled to 
hi.s first-class pension later in tlie year. Gn 
hi.s resignation Lord John Russell was un- 
fairly charged with jobbery in removing him 
to make way for Heniy l^lliot, a relative of 
his own (cf. G. Elliot’s pamphlet, 

Hudson and Earl Hassell, London, 1 886 ; 
Walpole, Lord John liussell, ii. 438). From 
1863 until 1886 Sir .fames lived in retirement 
principally in Italy. lie died at Strasburg on 
20 Sept. 1886. 

[Times, 23 Sept. 1885. For the controversy 
upon his retirement see Times, 15, 18, and 25 Aug. 
and 12 Sept, 1863.] J. A. H. 

HUDSON, JEFFERY ( 1 619 1 682), 
dwarf, was born at Oakham, Rutland, in 
1619. His father was a butcher, who kepi 
and baited bulls for George VilHers, first duke 
of Buckingham. Neither of his parents was 
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undfivsizerl* ‘When he wab nine yearn old 
hin father presented him at l’>urlei^li-<>ii-the- 
Hill to the DucheSH of Jhudtin^dium, who 
took him into h(*r service. At this time he 
was scarcely eif:»h1(*en inehe.x. in li(‘ight, and, 
accordin^^ to Fuller, ‘ without any deformity, 
wholly proportionalile/ Sliorlly aftt‘rwards 
Charlen I and Henrietta Marin ])n>s(Ht throngli 
Rutland, and at a dinn(*r by th(‘ Duke 

of Riiekin^liani in tlu'ir liononr 11 lulson was 
brought on tlie table eoneea]e<] in a ])i(s from 
which he wan released in of (lie com- 

pany. 1'he(|neen was amused hj^ his sprightly 
ways, ile pas<^ed into liri* sc'rvica*, and bc^- 
came a court fa\ourite. Jn JddO Jio was s«'ut 
into bVanc(‘ to letclia mi<lwire for fJn* (pieen's 
approaching confihiement , hu(, as ii(' was re- 
turning with (he woman and (Ih‘ queens^ 
(lancing-niaster, ( heir sliip was captuivd by , 
a Flcunisli ])iral(‘, and all w^’erc* lulvento Dun- I 
kivK. Ry misfortum* Hudson lost, it is , 
said,2,r>(i0/. DavenanI wo'ole his ^hdlVeidos,’ 
a comic ])oem printed in Iddh w'ilh ^ j\Iada- 
gascar, to cedehrate Hudsons misadven- 
ture. 

In Ut‘k) a|)])eared a V(‘ry small volume, 
written in honour of Hudson, called ^Tlie 
Newn‘ Year’s ( lift/ wliich had a euplmistic 
dedication to Hudson, and an engravt'd por- 
trait of him by J. Droesluml ; anotluT edi- 
tion a])p('Jired in l()d8. Wlien the Prince of 
Orange besit‘ge(l Dreda in U>d7, Lithgow re- 

nuons J etii*(‘v/ was 


port si hat the dwarf, ^ Strm 
in the priiuie’s eami) in ci 


pniuie's eamp in conqiany with the 
Haris of Warwick and Northaniplon, who 
were voluutetu’.s in the Dutch service. During 
thoeivil wuirs he is said tohave bivu a captain 
of horse; it is certain that he followed t lie 
queen, as la* was with her in the iiiglit to 
PendenuisC^istle inJune IGl I, and went with 
her to Daris. He was, says Fulhu*, ^ though a 
dwarf, lU) dust ard aceoniingly,when insult ed 
by FJvofts at Paris about UUt), be shot him 
dead with a pistol in a duel. Crofts had 
X'ashly armed himself w'illi a Sf^uirt only. Iii 
consemtence Hudson liad to leave Paris, 
though IlenrhdtaiMurin seems to have saved 
him from the imprisonnKmt which he is often 
stated to havi^ undergone. Rut at seahew'as 
captured hy n 'furkisli rover, carried to Bar- 
bary, and solil Us a slav'o. llis miseries, ac- 
cording to his own account, made liim grow 
taller. I J e managed to get hack t o England, 
probably before l(>68, when Heath addressed 
some lines to him in his * Clarastella.’ After 
the Restoration Hudson lived quietly in the 
country for some years on a pension sub- 
scribed by the Duke of Buckingham and 
others ; but coming up i o liondou to push his 
fortunes at court he was, as a Roman catho- 
lic, suspected of comidicity in the popish 


plot (1G79), and confined in tho Gatehouse 
at ^\'c^<tminster. He did not die here, as 
ticott and others state, but was released. In 
June 1G80 and April IG81, ^ Captain Meffery 
’ iludbon re(‘eiv"ed respectively 50/. and 20/. 

I from Charles H’s secret service fund. He^ 

[ died in 1682. 

I The accounts of his height vary, but ac- 
’ cording to his own statement, as made to 
' Wrigiit , Die liist orian of Rutland, after reach- 
ing t he age of seven, when he was eighteen 
indies higli, he did not grow at all until he 
was thirty, when he shot iij) to three feet six 
online. Portraits of Hudson and Evans, a 
tall servant of Charles T, were carved in relief 
in tlie wuill over ]hillh(‘ad Court, Newgate 
St r(‘et, IjOiidoii, the stone probably once form- 
ing th(' sign of a shop. In addition to the 
eiigrav'ing in the ‘ Newe Y#lr’s Gift/ which 
lias been reproduced in Caulfield’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Rmnarkable P(n*sons,’ and in the ^Eccen- 
tric Magazine,’ th(Te is a jiainting of Hudson 
hy Mytens at Hampton Court, a copy of 
which is at Holyvood. Another portrait by 
ilylens was in tho xiossession of Sir Ralph 
Woodford ; this was engraved by G#P. Hard- 
ing for the M5iogra])hical Mirror.’ lie also 
apjiears in the portrait of Henrietta Maria by 
\'aTulyck at Pi'lwortli. Waljiole mentions 
anoth(‘r portrait in his day, in possession of 
Lord JMilton. iTudsoii’s waistcoat, breeches^ 
and stockings are in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 

I [Fiillor’b Worthies, ed. Nichols, ii. 215; GcnL 
Mag. 1732 , p. 1120 ; Fairholt’s Remarkable and 
Ficcentric Characters, p. 03; Wright’s Rutland, 
ed. 1081, p. 105 ; The New Yeeres Gift; Litli- 
gow’s True . . . Discourse upon . . . this last 
^ siege of Breda, 1637, p. 45; Akerman’s Moneys 
^ received and paid for secret services of Charles II 
and James 11 (Camd. vSoc.). pp. 14, 28 ; Walpole’s 
I Anecd. of Pdiiitiiig, ed. Wornum, vol. ii. ; Law’s 
Cat. of Pictures at Hampton Court Palace, 263 ; 
Granger s Biogr. Hist, of England, ii. 404 ; Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of tho Queens of England, v. 
313, 327 ; Sir Walter Scott’s Peveril of the 
Peak; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 

1^0.] w. a; j. a. 

HUDSON, JOHN (1662-1719), classical 
scholar, born at Widehope, near Oocker- 
moutb, Cumberland, iinl662, was tho son of 
James Hudson. In 1676 he entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, as a servitor, but was sub- 
^iqiiently elected a tabarder. He graduated 
B A. on 5 July 1081, and M.A. on 12 Feb. 
1684. On 29 March 1686 he became fellow 
and tutor of University College. For the use 
of his pupils he privately printed a compila- 
tion from Bishop Beveridge’s treatise, with 
\ ^ ‘ Intx*oductio ad Clironologiam ; sive 

Ai;s Chronologica in epitomen redacta,’ Svo^ 
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Oxford, 1G91 ; and at the request of Arthur 
Charlett [q.v.l master of University College, 
lie edited A^elleius Paterculus,* 8vo, Oxford, 
ICO 3 , which Charlett distributed as presents 
on New-year’s day. A second edition was 
issued in 1711. lie next prepared a ‘Eu- 
tropius’ with the Creek paraphrase of Pie- 
anius, but becoming absorbed in an edil ion 
of ‘ Thucydides ’ neglected to print it. Hud- 
son was at onetime a Jacobite of the cant ions 
type. His politics interfered with hi.s eh'c- 
tion to the mastership of his college in ItiOl, 
though in the following year he Jmd sutli- 
cient influence to secure the post for Char- 
lett. ^ He would, it is said, ha^e succeeded 
William Levinz in the regius ])rofessor^hip 
of Creek in 1698 had not Bisliop Burnet 
informed the king tliat irum]»liroy Jlody 
(the successful %ndidate) had written in 
favour of the government, wliereas IfudMui 
wa-s rather buspected of being opposed to il. 1 
He found it to his advantage t(» iiiodily liis 
opinions, but he failed to obtain any cliurch 1 
preferment. In April 1701, on tbt'rosignatiou > 
*)f Dr. Thomas Hyd(' (q. v.j, he t‘h*cted , 
Bodley’s librarian, and on 0 .1 une following , 
he accumulated his degrees in divinity. He | 
liad given in lOOO-S seventy hookb to the ^ 
library, and in 1705-10 he added nearly six 
hundred. Immediately u])on his election ho 
appointed Thomas Henrne > q. v.] au assistant 
librarian, llearne had pr<n iously owed iiuioli 
to his kindness. Ife came, however, to de- 
test Hudson for having deseL*t(»d tlie Jacobite 
cause, and wrote in bitter terms of liiin in liis 
diaries. Hudson was not a model librarian; 
be is even said to have thrown from the 
shelves the copy of Milton’s ^Poems’ pre- 
S(»utcd by the poet himself in 1(517, which 1 
wns saved by mere chance. Tliat he was 
close-fisted is clear from liis contributing 
only ten shillings towards the relief of Sir , 
Thomas Bodley’s impoverished relat ions. In 
171J Hudson refused the principalship of 
Cloucester Hall, but in the following year 
w\as elected, through tlm interest of Dr. llad- 
clitfe, to that of St, Mary Hall. J le the 

i iresent lodgings for the principal at St. Mary 
[lall on the site of the old refectory (Wood, 
Colleges and Halls of Oaf , ed. C \ itch, p. G7 4). 
He died of dropsy on 27 Nov. 1719, and was 
buried on 1 Dec. in the chancel of St. Mary’s 
Cliurch, Oxford. Shortly before his death ho 
sent for Hearne, commended his edition of 
William of Newborough’s 'History,’ then 
passing through the press, and gave him some 
notes for it. He left an estate at Horsepath, 
near Oxford, and (so llearne was told) above 
7,000/. in money. His books were bequeathed 
to University College library. He married, on 
2 April 1710, Margaret, widow of a barrister 


j and commoner of rnlvcrsilv College, named 
j Ivnapp, and only daugliterof Sir Uo}»ert Har- 
J ribon, knt ,, alderman and morciu* of ( ).\ ford, by 
j whom he had oiu' (laughter, .Margaret , horn on 
i 21 July 1711, and marrii'd on 29 Juh 1731 
to John Boyce, rector of Sa ini bury, C loin Vb- 
tershire. Sirs, Hudson married as her third 
husband Dr. Anthony Hall [q, \ .],und dying 
in September 1731 was buruM on tJu^ 25th 
J of that month in tlu' chancel of St. Mary’s 
I Church, (Jxford. 1 lt*arnt*,how(U er.insijuiates 
; tliat Hudson had l)etui prc\ iously marriiM to 
j a Miss Biesley. In the Bodleian Library is a 
I portrait of Hudson b\ \\ . Soiiuinns, the gift 
of his widow (Wood, A/ilif/, of Oaf, ed. 
Cutch, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 953), from winch S. 
(Irihelin eugra^ed a folio plate. 

, 1 iiulsoii s oilier j)Lil)licalious are: l.'Tliucy- 

didis do B(dlo IVlopoimesiaco lilivi ocio,’ 
wdlh tlie Latin V(U>ion (re\ isiM) of .Kmilius 
Port us, and brief notes, fol., Oxford, 1()9G; 
several other (editions in 4to and 8vo. 
2. ‘ CcHigraphijo vet<U'is S(n*iptoiVH (trieci 
xniuores. thim intm'pretatione Latina fof 
Hudson and others], dissert at iouihus (IL 
Dodwolli), ae anuotationibus,’ 1 vols. Hvo, 
Oxford, 1(598-1 7 1 2, 3. M)iony''ii Halicar- 

uu.ss(‘nsiH Antiquitatum Komanarum libri 
quotquot supersunt,’ (livtdv and Latin, 2 vols. 
fob, Oxford, 1701. L ‘ Dionysii Longini do 
SublimitaleHiliellusjCum pnetalione. . . not is 
. . . el variis h»ctionil)us,’ (ir(‘('k and Lathi, 
Hvo, Oxford, 1710; another (‘dition, 1718. 
5 . ‘Mau'ih Atticista de vo(nhns Atticis ot 
1 lellenicis. ( {r('g’ovius M artinus (h* ( Irmcarum 
literainim pronuiunatione,’ 2 pts, 8vo, Oxford, 
1712. (). 'Pabnlaruni /Ksopicanim (Jollcc- 

tio, quotquot (Ineco reperiunt ur. Accedit 
Inlerpretatio Latina,’ 8vo, Oxford, 1718. 
7. ' Flavii Josephi Opera (jumriqHU'iri potuc- 
riint omnia,’ 2 vols. fol., Oxford, 1720 (also 
1720), ])ublLshed at his dying r(*qu(‘st by hivS 
frfoiid Antlmny Hall, lludson had anno- 
tated Dr. John Wills or Wilh^s’s ' Two Dis- 
courses u])on Josephus,’ prtdix(‘(l to Sir Roger 
L’Est range’s translation of that historian, 
fol. London, 1702. 8. ' AVlleii Pat erculi quin 
supersunt,' 8vo, 1711. 9. ' Ethic(*s (Jompen- 
I dium a O. Jjungbfenio. Accedit Mi'thodus 
Argumentandi Aristcitelica ad aKfn(i^lav ma- 
thematicam redacta. DLsposuit ei liinavit J. 
Jludsonus,’ 12mo, J^ondon, 1 721. J t is doulit- 
ful, hoxvever, whether Hudson had any share 
in this work. Tie encouraged Leejnard JJcli- 
field, the Oxford printer, to publish in 1(193 
Erasmus’s 'Dialogus Ciceroniaiuis,’ to which 
he added the epistles of Erasmus and others 
relating to the subject and an index. By his 
assistance David O'regory (3 601 -1708 ) [q. y.j 
was enabled to bring out an accurate ' Euclid 
in 1703, and llearne a creditable ' Livy ’ in 
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170H. To Ayliffe’s ^ Ant lent and present State 
of the University of Oxford, ITl'i, be con- 
tributed a notice of the Bodleian Library, 
Several letters from and to him arp preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, where is also (Uaw- 
linsou MS, Misc. 350) his ‘ Indices Auctorum 
a variift Scrintoribiis vel citatorum vel etiam 
laudatoruin. 

[Wood’s Athorue Oxon. (m1. Bliss, iv. 451-00 ; 
Hoarno’s (>)lloeti()n8(Oxf. Hist, Soc.); Mnx*ray’s 
Amuils of Bodleian Library.] G. G. 

HUDSON, MAHY {d. 1801), orpfanist, 
danj^ht(*rofllohert II iidson [q, v.], was elected 
orgaiusi of Ht. OlaveV, 1 fart, »Street, London, 
on 20 Dec, 17Hl,at a yearly salary of twenty- 
five guineas, and lioJd tliis ])ost until her 
death on 2H March 1801. During tlie last 
ei^ht r)r nine a ears of lier life slic also ful- 
dlled th(‘ duti('s of organist at the cluircli of 
St. Gregory, Obi Kish Street. 

Sfi(i Avas the composer of several hymn 
tunes, and of a setting for five voices of a 
translation of t lie (‘pitapli on J'urctdrs gra\a*- 
Htoiie, eommeiieing * Applaud so great a 
guest The iiyiim time ‘Llandaff’ is as- 
signed both to lier and to her fatlier, 

[0 rove’s Diet . of Music, i. 755 j Vestry Mimil es 
of St.Olavo’s, TIart Street ; James Loa^c’s Scottish 
Church Music (1891), p. 175.] It. h\ S. 

HUDSON, MICHAEL, D.D. (1005- 
lOlS), royalist divine, Avas born in West- 
moreland Mafr{(\ (Xion, fol, 875) in 

1005, and in h\'bruary 1021 2 became a ^ poor 
child ’ and subsequently tabarder of Queim^s 
College, Oxford. He proceeded B.A. in Fe^ 
bruary 1025, and M.A, in January 1628 
(Wood, O.mu. ed. Bliss, iv. 422, 411), 
It seems doubtful if he he identical Avith the 
Micliael Hudson Avho matriculated from 
Corpus Ohristi College, Cambridge, 3 July 
1623, About 1030 lie AA'as elected a fellow 
of Queen’s l^ollege, Oxford, married, and was 
for a time t u1 or to Prince Charles. He was 
presented by Charles 1 to the rectory of West 
Deeping, Liiicolnshire, 10 Juno 1632; to that 
of Witchling, Kent, 20 March 1638 ; and to 
the vicarage of Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
10 Aug. 1033. Do was also rector of Uffing- 
ton, Lincoln-^lure, and of Jlarket Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, but seems to have assigned 
the former on 19 March 1040-1 to Thomas 
South in exchange for the rectory of King’s 
Olifie, Northamptonshire. Both" South and 
Hudson were sequestrated from the living of 
Uffington by the Earl of Manchester 31 Dec. 
1644. On the outbreak of the civil Avar 
Hudson had joined the royalists, and after the 
battle of Edgeliill retired to Oxford, Avherehe 
was brought into contact Avith the king, Avas 


! made one of the royal chaplains, and received 
1 the degree of D.I). in February 1642-3 {ib. 

I iv. 55). ITis want of reserve and bluntness 
' caused Charles I to nickname him his plain- 
dealing chaplain. Hudson’s known fidelity 
led to his appointment as scout-master to the 
army in the northern parts of England, then 
j under th(‘ command of the Marquis of New- 
1 castle, a position which he occupied till 1644. 
InAiiril 1646, when Charles I determined^ 
to entrust his person to the Scots army, he 
chose Hudson and John Ashburnham [q. v.] 
to conduct him to the camp at Newark-on- 
Trent. The parliament, on 23 May 1646, con- 
.sequently despatched a serjeant-at-arms for 
liis arrest, but i he Scots refused to give him 
up (Kusiiavokth, vi. 271), and after a few 
days’ confinement released him. Very shortly 
afterwards, Avhile endeajfjuring to reach 
France, he Avas arrested at Sandwich (7 J une 
1640) and was imprisoned in London House. 
On 1 8 June J 646 he Avas examined by a com- 
mittee of parliament, when he detailed the 
wanderings of the king between Oxford and 
the Scots camp. On 18 Nov. he escaped, and 
is said (WjHTULOCirn, Memorials of English 
Affairs^ p. 287) to have convoyed letters 
from the king to Major-general Laugharne 
ill Wales. In the foUowing January he was 
again eaptured at Hull and was imjirisoned 
in the To AVer of London, where he was not al- 
loAAual to see any one except in the presence of 
a keeper. Here he chiefly employed himself 
in writing and in perfecting a project to de- 
liver the ToAver into royalist hands, which lie 
was unable to put into execution. He again 
escaped early in 1648 in disguise Avith a 
basket of apples on his head, and returning 
to Lincolnshire he raised a party of royalist 
horse and stirred up the gentry of Norfolk 
and Suftblk to more activity on the king’s 
side. With the chief body of those who had 
taken arms under his command, Hudson re- 
tired to Woodcroft House, Northampton- 
shire, a strong building surrounded by a moat, 
where they Avore speedily attacked by a body 
of parliamentary soldiery. Hudson, who is 
believed to haA'^e borne a commission as a 
colonel, defended the house Avith great 
courage, and Avhen the doors were forced, 
went with the remnant of his followers to the 
battlements, and only yielded on promise of 
quarter, which Avas afterwards refused. Hud- 
son Avas flung over the battlements, but man- 
aged to support himself upon a spout or pro- 
jecting stone until his hands were cut ofi*, 
when he fell into the moat beneath. In reply 
to his request to be allowed to die on land, 
a man, named Egborough, knocked him on 
the head Avith a musket (6 June 1648 ), while 
aMther parliamentarian cut out bis tongue 
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and carried it about as a trophy* HLs body 
was buried at Denton, Northamptonshire. A 
proposal to reinter it at Uffington does not 
seem to have been carried out, 

Hudson married about 16»10 Miss Pollard of 
Newnham (Jourtney, Oxfordshire, He lost 
by the rebellion the whole of his estates, and 
after his death his wife and children were 
supported by charity. His boldness, genero- 
sity, and almost fanatical loyalty arc un- 
doubted. Walker says he was’ a scholar and 
a plain and upright Christian. He wrote: 
1 , ^The Divine Right of Government Natural 
and Politiq^ue, moreparticularly of Monarcliie, 
the onely legitimate and Natural source of 
Politique Government,’ which was printed in 
4to, 1647, a portrait of Charles I, by P. Stent, 
being prefixed. The book was written in the 
Tower. 2. ‘An ^Itoconnt of King Charles 1/ 
&c., 8vo, which was not published till J73I 
(by llearne). 

[Walker's Sufferings of tho Clergy, ii. 209, 367 ; 
Woods Athena} Oxon. od. Plisfe, in. 233; Lloyd s 
Memoirh, p. 62/); Whitolock<3's Memorials, pp. 
239, 306,307; Hcarne’.s Chronicon de Dunstable, 
vol. ii. ; Cary’s Memorials of the Civil Wars, i, 
93, 109 ; Peek’s Dehiderata Curio&a, l>k. ix.] 

A. C. B. 

HUDSON, RODEUT (//. IfiOO), poet, 
was probably a brother of I'liomas lludson 
{ji, 1610) [q. V.], and was, like him, one of 
the Slolans,’ or Chapel Royal musicians, of 
James Hudson seems to have been a 
special friend of Alexander Montgomerie, 
author of the ‘ Cherrie and the Hlae,’ who 
addresses him in a group of sonnets, appeal- 
ing for his interest at court, and at length 
declaring himself sadly disappointed in him 
as capable of merely courtier’s couriesv. 
Montgomerie, in tlie course of his appeal, de- 
nominates Hudson the ‘only brother of the ' 
Sisters nyne,’ and j^redicts for him a secure 
immortality through his ‘Homer’s style’ and 
his ‘ Petrarks high invent.’ l^ur sonnets by 
him alone survive. Of these one is commen- 
datory of King James’s ‘Poems’ (1584); 
another belauds the manuscript ‘ Triumphes 
of Petrarke ’ by William Fowler (printed 
in Ikviko, Sootiah Poetry^ p. 46;D ; the 
tliird is an epitaph on Sir Richard Maitland 
(PiNKEKTOST, ii. 861) ; and a fourth is a com- 
mendatory sonnet on Sylvester’s A’^ersion of 
Du Bartas (Httstteb, Chorus Vatum^ i. 411). 

[Pinkerton’s Ancient Scotish Poems; Brit. 
Mus. Addit, MS, 24488, f. 411 ; Irving’s Poems 
of Alexander Montgomery and Hist, of Scotish 
Poetry.] T. B. 

HUDSON, ROBERT (1731-1816), com- 
poser, born in 1731, possessed a gooa tenor 
voice, and in his youth sang at concerts in 


the Ranelagh and Marylehouo Gardens, At 
the age of tAventy-four hi* aa'us elected as- 
sistant organist to ^t. Mildred's, BreadStreet, 
and in the following year Avas appointed 
‘ vicar-ehoraV of St. Paul’s. In 1768 ho was 
created a Gentleman of the Chapel Hoyal, 
and in 1773 almoner and master of tlie chil- 
dren at St. Paul’s. The latter post he held 
for twenty years. Ilt‘ Avas also for some 
time music-masler at Christ’s Hospital. Tu 
1784 he took the degree of Mus.Bae. at Cam- 
bridge, from St. Jolius College. He died at 
Etonin December 181 5, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

His comjjositions include a cathedral ser- 
vice, several chants and hymn tuncKS, and a 
collection of songs, published in 1762, Aindev 
the title of ‘ The Myrtle.’ The liymn tune 
ivS assimied both to him and to his daughter 
Mary [q. a'.J lie also sot for five A’^oices the 
lines commencing ‘ Go, Juippy soul,’ from Dr. 
Cliild's monument at Winclaor. 

inrove\s Diet, of Music, i. 755; Drown Diog. 
Diet, of Music, p. 3.35 ; J^Ytis’s Hiog. Univ. d(3S 
Musieieijs, iii. 380, Oraduati Cantabrigienfecs, 
p, 249; James Love’s Scottish Cliurch Music 
(1891), p. 175.] K. F. S. 

HUDSON, TllOxMAK {Jl. 1610), poot, 
Avas probably a native of tlie north of ting- 
land. His name stands tinst in the list of 
‘ violaris’ in the s(»rvi(’e of James VI in 1 667 : 
‘ Mekill [i. e. probably, big] Tliomas Hudsone, 
Robert Jludsone [ip v.J, James Hudsone, 
William Hudsone, and William Fullartoun 
their servand.’ Tlie Hudsons in all likeliliood 
Avere brolhei’S. All their names reappear in 
‘The Estait of the King’s Hous’ for 1581 
and 1690, witli particulars as to salary and 
liveries. Thomas I liidson was also installed 
master of the Chapel Royal 5 June 1586, 
lus appointment being ratified by two acts 
of parliament dated respectively 1687 and 

Hudson’s chief work is ‘TJie llistorio of 
Judith in forme of a l^oeme: penned iri 
Frencli by the noble jioet, G. Salust, Lord of 
Bartas ; Englished by Tho. Hudson,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1684. The work was probably sug- 
gested by tlie king, to Avliom J 1 udson dedicat es 
It, and who supplied a commendatory sonnet. 
It runs fluently, and the number of verses is 
limited to that of the original text. Hudson’s 
version AA^as reissued in London in 1G08, with 
the later editions of Josliua Sylvester’s ‘ Du 
Bartas,’ and again in 161 3, alone. Drummond 
of Hawthornden much prelerred Sylvester’s 
rendering to Hudson’s. Hudson is one of the 
contributors to ‘ England’s Parnassus,’ 1(^, 
and Ritson and Irving are agreed in identify- 
ing him with the ‘T.IL’ Avho contributed a 
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Bonnet to James Vi^s ‘ Ks&ays of a IVentise/ 
Edinbnrgli, 1585. In ‘ Tbe lletiim from Tar- 
nassus’ ( played at Oarabridg(j iu U)C6), Hud- 
son and ilenry J^ock, or Lok, are advised to 
lot tbcir ^ )K)oks lie in sojue old nooks amongst 
old boots and sboch,’ to avoid the satirist's 
censure. Hawkins hastily infcjrs ( Oru/in of 
the Drama^ ii. 2\ t)11jat Hudson and 

Lok were tlui llavius and Mawins of their 
age. 11 nelson's efforts nevtu* contempt iblo, 
and Sir John Jlarrington (in his notes to 
Orlfoulo Furiotto^ bk. \x\\,) characterises the 
Lfudith’ as writtrui in * vcriegocKl and sweet 
English verse.' 

[Authorit i(‘H in text; Ad<lil. AIS. 21i88, p. 
411 j ititson’h ihhl. Poet. ; Jrvin;^’.s Lives of 
Seoti.sii P(a*l8 and Jlint. of* Scvitish Poetry; 
Driunrnond's ( Viha i'rsations witJi Joason (Shake- j 
spearo Soe.), p. ."> I . | T. P. 

HIJHSON, TliaMAS (J70I- 1779), por- 
trait -painter, a native of Devonshire, perhaps 
of Hidtd'ord, was horn in 1701. He was a 

a ilofjoiiatlian Uichanlson the eider 

there is an interesting portrait of Hud- 
son, drawn hy Richardson whih^ Hudson was ' 
studying with him, iu the print room at the 1 
IJrilish Muaoum. Hudson made a runaway 
match with his master’s daugliter, by whom | 
he had one daughter who died young. Adopt- 
ing the jirofession of a ])ortrait-paintor, he 
attained so much success that he succeeded , 
.revvas and Richardson as the most fasluoii- ! 
alile portrait-painter of the day. Jle painted 1 
innumerable portraits of the gentry and 
celebrities of Ins tim(\ As a portrait-painter 
Hudson fully deservi'd his eminence, though 
the unini ('resting cliaracter of costume and 
nose tlum in vi^gue has prevented full justice I 
being done to liis work. He showed firm- ' 
ness and solidity iu his drawing, was pleasing ! 
in his colour, and true and faithful in his 
likenes&(^s, but lie was without the necessary 
touch of genius to secure permanent fame. 
His penM rails have often been noted for 
the excellence shown in the painting of 
white satiil and other portions of the drapery, 
thongli this is porliaps duo to the skill of 
Joseph Van llaecken [q, v.], who with his 
brother was largely emidoyod by Hudson, 
Rainsa\ , and others to add the draperies 
m their portraits. In 1740 Hudson, who 
was a frequent visitor at Bideford, came 
across the youthful Joshua Reynolds [q.v] 
The latter was shortly afterwards apprenticed 
by lus parents to lliidsoii, whose studio he 
entered as assistant and pupil. Hudson's 
tuition could hardly have failed to be of last- 
ing benefit to Reynolds, but the superior 
genius of the latter soon shelved itself, and 
alter two years he quitted, or was dismissed 


I by, Hudson through some slight disagree- 
ment. AVith the rise of Reynolds to fame 
and prosperity Hudson's supremacy came 
to an end, and he eventually retired con- 
' tent edly, remaining on good terms with Rey- 
j nold^j for the remainder of his life. Hudson 
I lived for many years in Great Queen Street^ 
Jjiucoln’s Inn Fi(dds ; iu later life ho built 
forhinistdf a villa at Twickenham, ni'ar Pope's 
\"illa, and made a second marriage with Mrs. 
j^’i(»uiiet>, a widow with a good fortune. In 
I 1748 Hudson accorai)anied Hogarth, Hay- 
man, and otJiers, on a tour on the continent. 
I Hudson and some of the party visited the 
'great artists and famous collections in 
, Inlanders and Holland. Hudson's best work 
is the family group of diaries, duke of Marl- 
I borough, at Blenheim Palace, ^executed in a 
most refined manner, higV^y finished, and iu 
a very delicate silvery tone' (SOiiAKf, Cat» 
of nienheim Collection). In the National 
i\)rtrait Gallery tliere are portraits by him 
of Handel, {Sir John Willcs, George 11, and 
Matthew Prior (tlie latter a copy after 
Richardson). Other ])ortraits by Hudson of 
Handel are in tlxe Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford and in the collection of Earl ITowe at 
Gopsall, Jjoiccstersliire. A good portrait by 
Hudson of Samuel Scott [q. v.] the marine 
painter is in the N at ional Gallery. Another 
well-known picture by Hudson is the so- 
called Glenns Club of Aldermen' in Crold- 
smitlis’ Hall. Hudson exhibited with the 
Society of Artists in 1761, and on the divi- 
sion of societies joined the Incorporated So- 
eiet y of Art ists. He was a great collector of 
drawing’s — many of wliicli he acquired at the 
sale of the collection of his father-in-law, 
Richardsgn — prints, and other works of art. 

1 le was est eemeda competent judge of matters 
connected with their study and criticism, 
though a well-known story is told how he 
was convicted by Benjamin AVilson [q. v.] 
of having mistaken an etcliing by the latter 
for a rare etching by Rembrandt (see J. T* 
Smith, Noll(^ke7is and his Times ^ ii. 224). 
Hudson died at lAvickenham 26 Jan. 1779, 
and his collections were dispersed by auction 
in March following, 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Leslie and 
Taylor s Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wornum ; 
Vertuo’s MSS. (Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 23076, 
23079) ; Seguier's Diet, of Painters ; Chaloner 
omith s Britisli Mezzotinto Portraits ; informa- 
tion from George Scharf, C.B., F.8.A.] L. C. 

HUDSON, AVILLIAM (df.1036), lawyer, 
was admitted in 1601 a membet^ of Gray's 
Inn, where he was called to the bar in 1606, 
ancient in 1622, a. bencher in 
1623, and reader in Lent 1624 He prao 
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tised in the Star-clmmberj and \Yas one of 
the Bubscribers of the infonnation exhibited 
in that court on 7 May 16:29 against Sir John 
351iot [q. v.l, Denzil llolles [q. t.], and the 
other members of the House of Commons 
who had been concerned in the timiulluons 
proceedings which preceded the recent dis- 
solution. In February 1682-6 he opened the 
case against Prynne on his trial for the pub- 
lication of ^ Ilistriomastix/ He died in or 
before 1635. Ilud^on married t wice. His s(*- 
cond wife, whom he married at Islington by 
license dated 3 April 1 6i 3, was Anne, w idow 
of William >Stodderd of Micljael-le Qiiernc, 
London, skinner, lie loft in manuscript a 
learned and lucid * Treatise of the Court of 
Star ChambeiV a copy of whicli was given 
by his son Oliristoplier to Lord-keeper Fmch, 
passed into the Imrleian collection (llarl. 
MS.1226), and was printed by Hargrave in 
^ Collectanea Juridical London. 1792, 8\o. 

[Doutliwaite’s Gray’s Inn. p. 08 ; (^ast‘s in the 
Court of 8tar (^Limber (Canul. Soc.) ; 

Stale Trialb, iii. 311, oG2 ; Clichtor’s Ijoiidtui 
Marriiige Licenbos; Cal- SUto Pd])or8. Dorn, 
1628-9, p. 640.] J.M. K 


i tioiis of insects and muuv of liL ])lauth were 
I destroyed, and the inuuitt‘S mirrONN ly Obcaped 
\yith their lives. Hudbou retired to Jeniuu 
Street. In 1791 he joined the neA\ly esta- 
blished J nimcan Soeiet \ . He died inJermyii 
Stivet from ])aralysis on 23 Mny 1703>, being, 
according to tlie • CentletnanV Maua/ine,’ in 
I hbs bixtiuth year. Ho becnieatlu'd llie re- 
mains oHiis herbarium to Ihe AiuUlu^can^'b’ 
C ompany. I dnniens gave the inane 
to a jSortli American genus of Vi^ta(ra\ A 
portrait of Hudson was cngra^iMl. 

[Rees’s Cyclopiedia, art ielo Sir J. K, vSinith ; 
Cornelius Nicholson’s AnnaK oi Kendal, p. 346; 
Gent, Mag. 1793, i. 486; Field and Semple’s 
Memoii^ of the Rolanie Garden at (’ln*lsea, p. 88 ; 
Trimeii and Dyers J''lora of l\liddle‘'ex, p, 392; 
ridtenoy’s Sketches of the ^>f Rntany, 

ii. 361 ; Jlromley’s Cat. of Dorlvaits.] (J . S. JJ, 

HUEPFER, KRANCLS (more correctly 
Fkasz 1 1 iJPFiJK ) ( J SJf) 18S9\ musical critic, 
was born on 22 May 1815 at 31 iinster, where 
hi.sfut lierlield variousmiinicipaloilice.s. Aft(‘r 
attending tin* lycenm and acad<‘my of Iiis 
native place, he stiidiiai pldlologyal la*!pzig 
in 18()6, n]\d at Ih'rlin from 18*67 to 1869. 


HUDSON, WILLI AxM ( 1 730 M 793), 
botanist, was born at the Wliite Lion Inn, 
Kendal, which was kept by liis father, be- 
tweeu 1730 and 1732. lie was educated at 
Kendal grammar school, and np]n’eiiticed to 
a London apothecary, lie obtained tJie jirize 
for botany given by the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany, a copy of Ibiy’s ^ Synoi^sis,’ which i.s now 
ill the British Museum; but he also paid at- 
tenl ion to mollusca and insects. In Pennant’s 
^British Zoology’ he is moni ioned as llie dis- 
coverer of Trochus ferresins, Prom 1757 to 
1758 Hudson was resident sub-librarian of 
the British Museum, and his studii's in the 
Sloane herbarium enabled him to adapt the 
Linnaean nomenclature to the plants de- 
scribed by Ray far more accurately tluin did 
Sir John Hill [q. v.] in his ' h’lox’a liritaiinica’ 
of 1 760. In 1761 Hudson was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and iji the following 
year appeared the first edition of his ^ Flora 
Anglica,’ which, according to Pulteney and 
Sir J. E, Smith, ^ marks the establishment of 
Linnsoan principles of botany in England.’ 
Smith writes that the work was ^ composed 
under the auspices and advice of’ Benjamin 
StilUngfleet, Hudson, at the time of its pub- 
lication, was practising as an apothecary in 
Ranton Street, Haymarket, and from 1766 
to 1771 acted aa * prsefectus horti ’ to the 
Apothecaries’ Company at Chelsea. A con- 
suWably enlarged edition of the ^ Flora ’ ap- 
peared m 1778; but in 1783 the author’s 
house in Panton Street took fire, his collec- 


Hc toek llu* degree of IMi.l ). at 1 lie university 
of (Jiittingen in Jul> 1869, ’when liis dis- 
sf'vtation on the troubadour, (iluillein do 
(’abostanl), attra(‘t(*<l favourable jiotice, Jt 
\v as. subHecjueuliy published at Berlin (1869), 
While at Berlin he found time to devote 
much attention to music, for which lu* luid 
a natural predilection, and joined the then 
v'cry limited nmnlier of ardent admirer.s of 
Wagner. In 18(>9 he came to London, and 
.soon engaged in literary 'work. His lirst 
OHsays appeared in the ‘North British Re- 
viewv,’ the ‘Fortnightly lb* view,’ and the 
‘Academy.’ He beeaine assistant editor of 
the last about 1871, and in that year iiis 
fuipreciative critique in tin* ‘Academy’ of 
Swdnburnc’s ‘Songs before Sunrisi'’ allvacAi'd 
much attention. In 1874 the ])iibli(*ation of 
his remarkable book, ‘Richard Wagner and 
tlie Music of the Future’ (reprinted from 
the ‘ Fortnightly Review ’), plac(*d him in a 
foremost place among musicians ot advanced 
views. Some five years later lie succeeded 
J Mr. 0. J. F. Crawfurd as editor of the ‘ New 
! Quarterly Magazine,’ to which he had been 
) a frequ ent cont ribut or. A bou t the sain e t ime 
I his connection with the ‘Times’ began, and 
j in the autumn of 1879 he succeeded J. W, 

I Davison [q. v.] a,s musical critic to that 
j journal. In 1878 appear(*d his learned t reatise 
• on Proveufal literature, entitled ‘The Trou- 
badours ; a History of Provencal Life and 
Literature in the Aliddle Ages,’ which led to 
his election to the ‘Felibrige’ society, and 
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ho deUvorccl lectures on the same subject at 
the Hoy a] Institution in 1^80. lie was na- 
turalised in January 1882 (JParliamentary 
Fapersy 

Hueffiir edited a series of biographies of 
^ Tho Great Musicians/ writing for it a life of 
Wagner, which fornuid the opening volume 
(1881 ; 2nd edit. 188;i), In 188;^ he wrote 
the libretto for Dr. Mackenzie’s * Colomba; ’ 
in 1885 tlio words for ^Fr. F. 11. Oowcn’s 
cantata, ^The Shioping Th^auty;' tlui libretto 
for Dr, Mackenzie’s ‘Troubadour’ in 1880; 
and a skilful translation of Doito’s ‘ OtelJo’ 
(for V^mli’s ruusic) in 1887. IJe was also 
for some time correspond(uit of the hVench 
musical ])aper, ‘ Ia* Menestrel/ and wrote 
various articles in ( irovo’s ‘Dictionary/ Men- 
del ’s‘ M usik-Coii versa! ions-J lexicon/ and tho 
earlier part of the ‘ ]<]ncyelo])ie(lia Dritan- 
nica’ (9th edit.) In 1885 he edited a short- 
lived niajjazin(‘ called ‘The Musical Review/ 
4 iiid in I88() ‘ Tin* Musical World.’ JTe died 
after a sljort illncs^^ on 10 Jan. 1889, and was 
buried on tho 2 1th at the Si . Fan eras cemetery, 
Hast Finchley. Uci married in 1872 Gatho- 
rine, younger daughter of Ford Madox Brown, 
tho painter. 

Besides t he works mentioned above ho pub- 
lished : I . ‘ Musical Studies/ collected essays 
from the ‘I’imes’ ajid elsewhere, 1880; an 
Italian translation appeared at Milan in 1885. 
2. ‘Italian and other Studies/ 1885. 3. ‘Half 
u (’entury of Knglish Music/ 1 889 (published 
posthumously). Tie also wrote critical me- 
nioh's for tho Tauchnit z edit ions of Rossetti’s 
^ Poems/ 1 873, and his ‘ Ballads and Sonnets/ 
1882; edited ‘ Tho Dwale Bliith’ and other 
literary remains of Oliver Madox-Brown, 
with memoir (in collaboration with W, INI. 
Rossetti), 1870; and translated Ouhl and 
Koner’s ‘l^ife of the Greeks and Romans/ 
1875, and ‘The Correspondence of Wagner 
and Liszt/ 1888. 

Like AVaguer, he was an ardent disciple of 
Schopenhauer, and his purely literary works 
show a good doiil of the philosophical spirit. 
As a mnsfcal critic, although he wrote in a 
lanj^uage not his own, and on a subject for 
which ho had no exee])tional natural qualifi- 
cations, he yet filled a post of great responsi- 
bility with success, if not with distinction, 
and he exerted an elevating influence on the 
art of his time. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, iv. 
680, 819 ; Times, 21 and 26 Jan. 1880 ; informa- 
tion from W. M. Rossetti, esq., Mrs. Hncfier, and 
Pi’ofessor Hermann Hiiffer of Bonn; personal 
knowledge.] J. A. F, M. 

HUES, ROBERT (1553 P-1632), mathe- 
maticiaiiand geographer, born at Littlellere- 
ford about 1653, entered Brasonose College, 


Oxford, as a servitor in 1571, or perhaps 
later, lie subsequently removed to Magdalen 
Hall, from which he graduated B. A. as ‘Ro- 
bert Hughes ’ on 12 July 1678 of Umv. 
of Oaf, Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. ii. pt. iii, p. 
76). His skill as a scientific geographer com- 
mendt*d him to the notice of Thomas Caven- 
dish [q. V. J, the voyager, with whom he sailed 
at lea‘«t once round the world. His society 
was sought, too, by Thomas, lord Grey 
Wilton, whom he frequently visited when 
confined in the Towel*. After Lord Grey’s 
death, on 0 July 1014, Hues was patronised 
by Tleniy, (‘arl of Northumberland, and be- 
came tutor to his son Algernon when the 
latter was at Christ Oliurcli. The earl allowed 
him an annuity. Hues is mentioned by 
Thomas Ciiapman [q. v.] in tlie preface to his 
' ‘IJomer,’ 1011, as one AT the learned and 
valued friends to whose advice he was in- 
debted. He died unmarried at Kidling- 
ton, Oxfordshire, on 24 May 1632, aged 79, 
and was buried in the divinity chapel at 
Christ Church (epitaph in Wool), Colleges 
and Halls, ed. Gutch,p. 503). Tie is author 
of ‘Tractatus de Globis et eorum Usii, ac- 
commodatus iis qui Ijondini editi sunt anno 
1593, sum])tibus Gulielmi Sanderson! civis 
Loiulinetisis,’8vo, Tjondon, 1694, dedicated to 
Sir Walt or Raleigh. ( )ther editions were pub- 
lished at Amst('rdam in 1011 and 1624 (the 
latter with notes and illustrations by J, I. 
Poutanus), and at Heidelberg in 1613. An 
English translation by J. Chilmeud was is- 
sued at London in 1638, The treatise was 
written for the special purpose of being used 
in connection with a set of globes by Emery 
Molyiieux, iioav in the library of the Middle 
Temple* Cliilmcad’s English version was re- 
issued in 1 889 by the Hakluyt Society, under 
the editorship of Clements R, Markham. 
AVood mentions as another work of Hues a 
treatise entitled ‘Breviarium totius Orbis,’ 
which lie says was several times printed ; 
this is most probably identical with the 
‘ Breviarium Orbis Terrarum,’ stated by 
AVatt to have been printed at Oxford in 1661 
{JBibL Brit. i. 623). 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 634-6 ; 
WurtoiTs Hist of Engl. Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, iv, 
317; Will registered in P. C. C. 30, Russell.] 

G. G. 

HUET or HUETT, THOMAS (A 1691), 
AV elsh biblical scholar, was a native of Wales, 
and in 1544 a member of Corpus Christ! Col- 
lege, Cambridge (B.A. 1662). He became 
master of the college of the Holy Trinity at 
Pontefract , and when it was dissolved received 
a pinision, which he was in receipt of in 1666. 
On 20 Nov. 1660 the queen gave him the 
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living of Trefeglvrys in Montgomerysihire* 
From 1662 to 1588 he was precentor of St. 
Pavid's Cathedral. Huet was a strong pro- 
testant. He signed the Thirty-nine Articles 
in the convocation of 1662-3, and in 1671 
dismissed the cathedral sexton at Si . David's 
for concealing popish mass-hooks. These 
books he publicly burned. Richard Davies 
fq. V.], bishop of St . David’s, recommended 
him in 1666 for the bishopric of Bangor, but 
he failed to secure it, tliough supjiorted at 
first by Parker. However, he received the rec- 
tories of Cefnllys and Dissertli in Radnor- 
shire, and as Parker calls him Doctor Iluctt, 
he probably at» some time proceeded to the 
degree of D.l). Huet died 011 10 Aug. 
1691, and was buried in Llanavan Church, 
Brecknockshire. He was married. Jlis 
daughter was wife James \'’yclian, a g('u- | 
tleman of Pembrokeshire. " | 

Iluet co-operated with Davies and W. 
Salesbury in the translation of the New Testa- ' 
ment into Welsh, he undertaking 1lu‘ book 
of Revelation. The first edition w'hs pub- 
lished in 1667, London, fol. 

. . 1 

[Cooper’s Atheiue Caiitabr, ii. 101 ; Williamib's 
Eminent Welshmen, p. 221 ; llrit. Mas. MSS.J 
Lansd. viii. 75, 76; Dwnn’s Herald. Vis. of 1 
Wales, i. 182, 193 ; Bril, Hus, Cat. Early Printed 
Books.] W. A. J, A. I 

HUGFORD, TGNAZIO ENRICO (1703- ' 
1778), painter, was born of English parents 1 
at Florence in 1703. He studied painting 
under Anton Domenico Gabbiani, and even- 
tually became a j)ainter of .some rej)utc in 
Florence, though his paintings had no real 
merit. lie painted a ‘St. Raphael' as an 
altarpieco for the church of S. Felicity in 
Florence, various small pictures for t lie grand 
duke, and some for the monasteiy of Vallom- 
hrosa at E’orli. Hugford has better claim to 
repute as an aii: critic and expert, and as a 
teacher in the academy of St. Luke at 
Florence. Among his pupils was F. Barto- 
lojszi, R.A. [q. v.J Hugford published in 
1762 ‘ Raccolta di cento Pensieri diversi di 
Anton Domenico Gabbiani, Pit tor Fioren- 
tiao,' whiph contains one etching by Hug- 
ford bimself. He died at Florence in 1778, 
aged 76. 

HuaK>BD, Fjsbdinando Enrtco (1G9C- 
1771), elder brother of the above, also studied 
painting, but eventua^ became a monk at 
Vallombrosa. Father Ilugford is well knoTvn 
as one of the chief promoters of the art of 
scagliola, which he learnt from a monk of 
the abbey of S. Reparata di Marradi. He 
brought this art to the highest pitch of ex- 
cellence which it attained. His best pupil 
was Lamberto Gori, who learnt drawing 


from Ignazio Hugford, Father Hugford died 
in 1771. 

[Rosiais Storia dolla Pittura; Pilkiairton'^ 
Diet, of Paint ars; Zaiua Knoiclopedui ; Tiioi*’s 
Bari olom and his Works.] L. 

HUGGARDE or HOGGARDE, MILES 
(^/f. 1*557), poet and ()i)|)onent oftlu» lh*forinu- 
tion, is stilted to have bta»u a ^hotauaker or 
hosier in London and the liri^t writer for the 
catholic caiist* wdio had not e<l a uiouus- 
j tical or academical education, lie dwdt 
I in Pudding Lane, a circumstance wliieli oc- 
casioned Thomas Ilanlu's, a gontlemau of 
I Kent, to tell him in a disputation at Bishop 
Bonner’s Iionse, ‘Ye can better skill*' to oato 
a pudding ami mak*‘ a hose tlieu in scripture 
' eyt her to aunsw'ere or op])Ose' (Fo\r., yivfn 
\ and J/o//., od, Townsend, vii. Ill, 759). 
Bishop Bale calls him ‘ insanus Porcarius ' 
and ‘Milo Porcarius, vel IJoggardus, servo- 
rum Dei inaligniis prodilor,' and ridieules 
him for ciuhnivouring to prove the necessity 
of fasting from Virgilh ‘ . h]neid ’ and (Jici»ro^ 

‘ Tiisculan ()ii(>stiou>a/ St rvpe also speaks of 
liim disparagingly, ivinarkiug that ‘ht‘S*‘t him 
self to oppoM' and abnM‘ tin* g*)spelh»rs, being 
sot on and enconraa(*d by pri*»sls and mass- 
mongers, with M Iiom li(^ much consortial, and 
wa*^ sometimes w'itli tliein at Bisli*>p Bonner’s 
house.’ £t is ])lain, howevm*, that Huggarde 
was notieed t)y h^ndiiig nnni on tlu' protes- 
tant side, and that he was oin» of the most 
indt'fatigabb' opponents of tlie R* 'format ion. 
The writers against him includc'd Laurence 
llumphrey, Roliert Crowley, William Koth, 
and .lolm Plough. He was living hit lie last 
year of Mnrv’s reign, and in the tith‘-puges 
of several his works h** describes Jiiniself 
as ‘servant to tlio Quei'iie’s most excellent 
Majestic.’ 

His works are: 1. ‘The Abuse of tluj 
Blessed Sacrament of the Aultim»,’ a poem, 

f ublished towards the chw^ of the reign of 
lenry VITI. Robert Crowley [q. v.] wrote a 
‘Confutation,’ London, 1618,Kvo, witli which 
tlie whole of Ilnggarde’s pot'in was rej)rinted. 
2. ‘ The Assault of theSacramentof the Altar; 
containyngas well six severall Assaults, made 
from tyme to tyme, against tli*' said blessed 
Sacrament ; as also the names and opinions 
of all the hereticall Captains of tlie same 
Assaults. Written in . . . 1540, by Myles 
Huggarde, and dedicated to the Qiienes 
most excellent Maiestie, being then Ladie 
Marie ; in whiche tyme (horesie then reign- 
ing) it could take no place,’ London, 1564, 
4to; inverse. 8. ‘A new treatyse in maner 
of a Dialoge, which shcwetli the excellency 
of manes nature, in that he is made to the 
image of God,’ Loudon, 1550, 4to, black let- 
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ter, in vc^rse. 4 ^ Treatise of three Wod- f sided tliero mot-t of his life. William Hug- 
dings,’ 1550, 4to. 5, treati^se entitled ‘ gins (1820-1884) [q.v.] was his brother. In 
the Path w«w(* to the towre of perfection,’ i 1810 ho began regular practice as an architect. 
London (IL (Jah^y), 1554, Ito; Ijondon, 1550, Ifewas a \ oluminous writer on subjects con- 
410 ; inverse. An analysis of tliis work is nected with his profession, particularly in 

f iveu in Brydges and llnslewood’s n3rili8li ‘ defence of the classic style. He became a 
fibliograplu^r,’ iv. 07. 0. ‘ A Mirrour r>f memb(*r of th(3 Tavei'pool Architectural So- 

Louo, whicli such Light doth giue, That all ciety in 1849, and was president from 1856 
men may learn, Ijow to Iruu' and liiu‘,’ Loii- ^ to 1858. lie resided in Chester with his 
don [1555], 4to, in verse; dedicated to Queen brother William from 1861 to 1865, and in--* 
Mary. 7. ^The Displaying of tlie Proles- lerestod himself in the preservation of the 
tanlH, and sondry their Practises, with a city’s ancient buildings. In 1868 he read 
DcHcription of divers their abns('s of latofre- . before the Liverpool Architectural Society a 
<mi‘rit<*(l within llieir maljgnaiuite rdmrclie. paper opposing the pi’oposed restoration of 
Perused and set forte* wit li tlinssent of an- | CJhester Cathedral, and in 1871 another paper 
thoritu', according to the ord(‘r in tliat he- , M)n so-called llestorations of our Cathedral 


half a])j>oiiited ’ (anon ), Ijrmdon, 1550, 8vo, 
black l(‘tter. Tii rc'ply to tins work .Tohn 
Plough publislaMl at Masel <Aii Apology for 
tin* Prot (‘Slant T)r. Laurence flunqihrey, 
William Ileth, and otliers joined in tlie at- 
tack ii]ion Hnggiird(‘. 8. Short Tr(*atise 
in M(‘ternpon th(‘ cxviv Psaliue of Dauid, 
called l)e JVofundis,’ London, 1550, 4to. I 
9. * New A R 0, ])aniphrastically applied as 
tlie State of the World doth at this day re- 
quire,’ I^imdon, 1557, ‘Ito. 10. ^A Myrrovre 
of myserie, noA\ly compiled and .sett forthe 
by Myles Iluggnrde seruaunt to 5® quenes 
moste excellent maiestie,’ 1557, 4to, manu- 
script in the ITulh Library. It is a poem m 
sevcn-liue stanzas, not known to hav^e ap- 
peared in print. It is dedicat (‘d in 'sorse to 
tin* fpicen, and is most beautifully written on 
vellum, liaving the ro^al arms in tin* lower 
centre, and a curious drawing before the ])o(‘m 
it self. Following the dedic^ation is a prologue 
intwelve vstanzasoffonr lines each. 1 1 . Songs 
and religions poems, in Rrit. Mus. Addit. 
MS. 15200. 12. A poem, containing 110 
seven-lino stanzas, of controversy against the 
reformers, in llarleian IMS. 0441, which once 
belonged to (iueon Mary. 

[Addit. MS. 21489, p. 6C6; Amos’s Typogr. 
Antiq. (Horberth pp. 377, 618, 829, 831, 1568, 
1682, 1680 r Palo’s I)o Rcriptorilms, i. 728, ii. 
Ill, Dodd’s Clmrch Hist. i. 206; Gillow’s Diet, 
of English Catludics, lii. 323, Tho Hath Library, 
11 . 745; Maitl uui s Keforiuation Essays, pp, 303, 
417, 610, 620 a ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vi! 
94 ; Pits, Do Anglic Senptonbus, p. 752 ; liiC 
sejn’s Bibl. Pootica, p 246 ; Stry>pe’s Memorials, 
iii. 206 fob; Tannors Rihl. Brit. p. 406; War- 
tou’s Hist, of English Poetry, 1840, iii. 172, 264 
Wood’s Atheneo Oxon. (Bliss), i. 301.] T.' C. 

HUGGINS, JOHN (^. 1729), warden of 
the Fleet. [See under BAMniunan, Thom .vs.] 

HUGGINS, SAMUEL (1811-1885), ar- 
chitect, was horn in 1811 at Deal in Kent 
but, brought to Lia erpool in infancy, he re- 


and Abbey (’Imrclies.’ The latter aroused a 
strong feeling on tlie subject of restorations, 
and led, after much disi^ussioii in the press, 
to tlie formation of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. Huggins pub- 
lished ill 1803 ^ Chart of the History of 
Architecture. , , A reduced engraving of 
tliis chart ajipeared in the ^ Building News/ 
31 Oct. 1803. lie compiled the catalogue of 
tlie 1 uVerpool Free Public Library, 1872. He 
died at Christleton, Chester, 10 dan. 1885. 
His portrait was painted by his brother Wil- 
liam. 

[The Biograph, 1879, 1. 406 , Liverpool i\ews- 

A. N. 

HUGGINS, WILTAAM (1696-1761), 
translator of Ariosto, son of John Huggins, 
warden of the Fleet prison, was born in 
1696, matriculated at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, 16 Aug, 1712, proceeded B.A. 1716, 
M.A. 1719, and became fellow of his college 
1722. Abandoning an intention of taldng 
holy orders, he was, on 27 Oct. 1721, ap- 
pointed wardrobe-keeper and keeper of the 
private lodgiiij^s at Hampton Court. He sub- 
sequently resided at Headly Park, Hamp- 
shire. He died 2 July 1761. 

Huggins published: 1, Muclith, an Oratorio 
or Sacred Drama: the Music composed by 
Mr. William Fesche, late Chapel Master of 
the Cathedral Church at Antwerp/ London, 
1733, 8vo. 2. Translation of sonnets from 
the Ttal ian of 0 iovanni Battista Felice Zappa, 
1/ 65, 4to. 3. ^ The Observer Observ’d ; or 
« curious Tract intitled 

Observations on the Faiere Queene of 
Spencer, * by Thomas Warton, ^London, 1766, 
ovo, 4. ‘Orlando Furioso . * . translated 
^om the Italian,’ 2 vols., London, 1767, 4to. 
Jills has an elaborate preface and annota- 
tions. At bis death he left in manuscript a 
tragedy a farce, and a translation of Dante, 
of which the | British Magazine/ 1760, pub- 
Jisiied a specimen. Ilis portrait was both 
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painted and engraved by Hogarth, and was 
to have been prefixed to the translation of 
Dante. 

[Bloxam’sBeg.of Magd. Coll. vi. 185 ; Baker’s 
Biog, Bramatica ; Nichols’s Illiistr. of Lit. iii. 
601; Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. iii, 686; Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, iv. 12;] R. B. 

HUaaiNS, WILLIAM (1820 1884), 
animaLpainter, was born in Liverpool in 
1820. Samiiel Huggins [q. v.] was an elder 
brother. William received his first instruc- 
tion in drawing at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
afterwards the Liverpool Institute, and now 
the government school of art, wliere at the 
age of fifteen he gained a prize for a design, 
^Adam’s Avalon of the Death of Abel.’ He 
also made many studies from the animals at 
the Liverpool zooi^gical gardens, and Ava.s a 
student at the life class of the old Liverpool 
academy, of which he became a full member. 
One of the best-known of his early works i 
was * Fight between the Eagle and the Ser- • 
pent,’ to illustrate a passage from Shelley’s . 
* Revolt of Islam.’ The reclining figure in ! 
the composition is his wife. Disappointed i 
at the reception of liis animal pictures, he • 
painted about 1845 several subjects from 
Milton, ^ Una and the Lion ’ from Spenser’s 
^ Faerie Qiieeiie,’ ^ Endian tress and IS ourma« 
hal ’ from Moore’s ^ Lalla Rookh,’ &c. In 1801 
Huggins removed to Chester, and dmdng his 
residdice there painted many views of the 
cathedral and the city, the ^Stones of Ches- 
ter, or Ruins of St. John’s,’ ‘ Salmon Trap on 
the Dee,’ &c. He left Chester in 1876 for 
Bettws-y*Ooed, North Wales, wit h the pur- 
pose of studying landscape ; one of the results 
was * The Fairy Glen,’ exhibited at the Liver- 
pool Exhibition, 1 877, but he again returned 
to Chester, and died at Christleton, near that ' 
city, 26 Feb. 1884. 

Huggins was a constant exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy from 1846 till within a few 
years of his death, and at the exhibitions at 
Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow. His horses, cattle, and poultry 
pictures were his best and most characteristic 
work, good in drawing, and remarkable for 
brilliance of colour; ^ Tried Friends,’ pur- 
chased by the Liverpool corporation, well 
illustrates these qualities. Few artists have 
been more versatile; he not only drew por- 
traits in chalk of many of his friends, but 
painted some large equestrian portraits in oil. 
An excellent example is the portrait of Mr.T, 
Gorton, master of the Holcombe hunt, with 
a leash of hounds. He was an accomplished 
musician, and had an exceptional knowledge 
of other inches of art, such as ceramics and 
glass. Among his portraits is one of himself 


1841), and another of his eUhn* brother, 
lamuel Huggins. 

[Liverpool Menmry. *28 Fob. 1884 ; exhibitiou 
I catalogues ; privitto information,] A. N. 

; HUGGINS, WILLIAISI JOHN (178U 
: 1845), marine-painter, born in 1781, began 
I life as a sailor in the service of the 15ast India 
i Company. During his voyages he made many 
drawings of shipvs and iandscajMKS in China 
and elsewhen^. He eventually settled in 
I Leadenhall Street, near the East India House, 

= and pi*actised his art as a profession, being 
: specially eraployed to make drawings of ships 
in the company’s service. In 1817 he exhi- 
bited a picture in the Royal Academy, and 
continued to exliibit occashmally u]) to his 
death. From his nautical knowledge his pic- 
tures had some repiite as portraits of ships, 
but were weak in colouring and general com- 
posi t ion . Soin e of them Avere engraved . 1 1 ug- 
gins was marine-painter to George TV and to 
William IV ; for tlie lat ter hoj painted three 
large pictures of the battle of Irafalgar, two 
of winch are at Hamptou Court, and r)ne in 
St.. James’s tie died in Leadenhall 

Street on 19 May 1815. 

[Gent. Mag. now sor. 1845, xxiv. 98 ; Red- 
grave’s Dict.of Artists ; Royal Acad, Catalogues.] 

L. C. 

HUGH (d 1091), calhal o.F Gkantmes- 
NIL, or GKENTBMAisxrL, bavou and sherilf of 
I^eieestershiro, son Robert of Grantmesnil, 
in the arrondissement of Ijisieux, by Advice 
(Hadwisa),d ai igliter of G m*oy, lord of Escalfoy 
and of Montreuil near t he I)iv(3, was probably 
born not later tlum 1 0 1 1 . He served Duke Ro- 
bert the Magnificent, who resigned the duchy 
ill J 035. Ilis fathfjr at his death left his lauds 
in equal shares to liiigli and his younger 
brother Robert. On receiving their inherit- 
ance they determined to build a monastery, 
and fixed on a spot near their own home. 
Their uncle, William FitzGeroy, pointed out 
that the site was unsuitable, and persuaded 
them to restore the abbey of St. Evroiil, 
which they obtained by exchange from the 
abbot and convent of Bee, for it was then 
a cell of that house. ' They undertook their 
work in 1050, endowed their house, and 
peopled it with monks from Jumieges. Ro- 
bert became a member of the convent, was 
appointed prior and afterwards in 1069 abbot, 
wasexpelled by Duke William in 1063, betook 
himself to Italy, where he was welcomed by 
Robert Guiscard, and was given an abbey to 
rule over, and two others over which ha 
, placed two of his followers (OxtDURic,pp.474, 
j 481 -4). Hugh was also banished along with 
i some other lords in consequence of accusa- 
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txon^ brought by Boger of ^loutgomery and 
hia wife Mabel. He woa recalled, was one 
of the inner council consulted by the duke as 
to an invasion of England, and took jmrt in 
the battle of Hastings {ib, p. When tlie 
Conq^ueror visited Normandy in 1067, Hugh 
was left in command of Hampshire. He was 
apipoiuted sheriff of Leicestershire, and re- 
ceived many grants of lands, clnefly in Lei- 
cestershire, wnorcj he held sixty-seven manors, 
and in Nottinghamshire?, where lie held 
twenty. H is wife, vVdelaidc, daughter of Ivo 
of Beaumont, was very handsome, and he 
returned to Normandy in 1008, in order, it 
is said, to prevent her getting into mischief 
(ib, p. 512). Two of Iiis sons, Iv'O and Alberic, 
wore concerned in tin? n^beUion of Robert in 
1077 [s*.^e under Henuy I], and in conjunc- 
tion with oilier Norman lords he pi^evailed 
on th(? Conquiiror to forgive Robert. Me 
joined in the riihellion against Rufus in J 088, 
and committed ra vages in Ijeicestorshire and 
Nortliainptonslure. In .lanuary 1091 lie 
helped Richard of Coiircy, whose son Robert 
ha(f married his daughter Roliesia, against 
Robert of Belleme [q'. v,], and Robert’s lord 
and ally, Duke Ilob(?r1;, who was besieging 
Courcy, and though then too old to wear har- 
ness gave his fruuids much useful advice. 
His sou Ivo was taken and imprisoned by the 
duke, to whom Hugh sent an indignant re- 
monstrance, reminding him how faithfully he 
had serv(?d him, his father, and his grand- 
father, and requesting to be allowed to deal 
with Robert of Bollenio without interference. 
As far as Itiigh was concerned the arrival 
of Rufus in Normandy must have brought 
matters to a satisfactory conclusion. He was 
in England, when in 1094, worn out by old 
age, he felt death near, and accordingly as- 
sumed the monastic habit which had been 
sent some time before from Evroul for that 
purpose. Ho died on the sixth day after so 
doing, 22 Feb. His body was salted, care- 
fully sewed up in an ox-skin,, and conveyed to 
St. Evroul, where it >vas honourably buried. 
Orderic, a monk of llu? house, wrote and re- 
corded his epitaph (ib, p. 716^ By his wife 
Adelaide he had five sons and five daughters 
who grew up, and apparently a son and daugh- 
ter who died in infancy (comp, ib, pp, 622, 
717). Of his sons his eldest, Robert, w^ho in- 
herited his Norman estates, alone was long- 
lived; he married thrice, and died in 1122 
without leaving children. Ills second son, 
William, married Mabel, daughter of Robert 
Guiscard, and his third, Ivo, who inherited 
his sherifidom and his English estates, a 
dai^hter of Gilbert of Ghent (de Gaud), lord 
of Folkingham and other lands in Lincoln- 
shire. ^hree of Hugh’s sous, AVilliam, Ivo, 


and Alberic, went on the first ci^usade, and 
were among the 'rope-dancers’ of Antioch 
(AVilliam: of Ttbb, vi. 4, ap. Gesta Dei 
per Francos, p. 715.; OnnEBio, p. 806 ; for 
explanation of the term see Gibbob, v. 220). 
Four of Hugh’s daughters were married 
(Oedeeic, p. 692). 

Ivo in 1101, after his return to England, 
levied private war on his neighbours, was 
tried, and made an arrangement with Robert 
of Meulan, by which he secured Robert’s 
good offices with the king, but was forced to* 
agree to a marriage between his young son 
Ivo and Robei*t’s niece. lie died on his pil- 
grimage. 

[As a monk of St. Evroul, Orderic naturally 
gives many particulars about Hugh and his house, 
and was of course well informed ; references to 
Duchesne’s Hist. Norm. SS.^ Will, of JumRges, 
vii. 4, 20 (Duchesne) ; Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 
1088 (Rolls Ser.) ; Will, of Malmesbury, iv. 488 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.); Will, of Tyre, Gesta Dei per 
Francos, p. 715 ; Kllis’s Introd. to Domesday, i. 
429 ; Freeman’s Norman Conq. ii. 233, iii. 183, 
187, IV. passim, and AVilliam Rufus, i. passim; 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, v. 220, od. Smith, 
1862.] W. H. 

HUGH {d. 1098), called op Montgomeey, 
Eael op Sheewsbfey and Akuedel, se- 
cond son of Roger of Montgomery [q. v.], by 
Mabel, daughter of William Taivas, lord of 
Belleme, and younger brother of Robert of 
Belleme [q. v.^, held during his father’s life- 
time the manor of Worfield in Shropshire, 
and was distinguished as a leader against the 
.Welsh, laying waste Ceredigion (Cardigan- 
shire), and even Dyfed (Pembrokeshire), in 
1 07 1 and the following years. Being at Bures 
in Normandy when his mother was murdered 
there in the winter of 1082, he pursued her 
murderers with sixteen knights, but was un- 
able to overtake them. In conjunction with 
his brothers Robert and Roger of Poitou, he 
joined the rebellion against Rufus in 1088, 
and helped to hold Rochester Castle against 
the king. He succeeded his father in Eng- 
laud in 1094, becoming Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Arundel (for the Arundel titleSee under 
Rogee op Moexgomeey and Second^ Peer age 
Report j pp. 406-26). He was suspected of 
being concerned in plots against Jiufus in 
1096, and after the king’s triumph privately 
purchased his favour with a present of ^,000/. 
Constantly engaged in war with the Welsh, 
he w^ probably specially concerned in the 
invasion and ocemation of GeredigibU and 
Dyfed in 1093. By the Welsh h^y^as caR^ 
the Red, by the ScandinaviansVipp^ 
the Brave or the Proud. InlOSi the Welsh 
ro^ against him and the other Norman lords, 
ana though he made war upbn them in North 
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Wales, mi put several banda to flight, ho 
was uot able to repress their ravages ; at 
Slichaelmas 1096 they took Sloiitgomery and 
slew all his men that were in tlie cuttle. 
Early in 1098 he joined forces with Hugh, ^ 
earl of Chester fq. v,], and made war in I 
Anglesey, for the Welsh had made an alliance j 
with the T^orihmen of TrolamL The earls \ 
treated the Welsh with great cruel ty [see [ 
under Hnon, Eabu Oi? ( hiE's rmi^. Wlien the 1 
fleet of the Norwegian king, IMagniis Haro- 1 
foot, appeared, the two caiM'a met at Dw y- 

m on the mainland, ITuglj of Shre^\s- 
eing first on the spot and waiting some 
days for his ally. They cros^sod over into 
Anglesey, and when the fii^ot drew near Hugh 
of Shrewsbury rode along the i>hoi*e, spumng 
his horj?e, for he was in luibte to marshal his 
men le^t the Nort||imen should J<md before 
they were drawn up in ])attle array. As he • 
did so the ships came wilJiin bow-shot of 
him, and Magnus and one of his men both I 
shot at his face, for the re-^t of him was | 
co% ered with mail. The arrow pi«n*ci‘d 

hiis eye and killed him. 11 ih body was buried 
in the cloister of ♦Sllre^^’^l)ur^ Xbb(‘y, uhicli j 
had been built by his father' and finished by ' 
himself. I lis death wu'^ much lamtuil e J. 11 o 


time succeeded to his futluVsAOSCouul v, was 
one of his chief <50UUciUor^, and contributed 
sixty ship's to the invading fleet ^WILL!\M oc 
roinims, ap. (7eifta 11 iMe/mi f, x>. l:LH,se< 
al<o p. 22 ), lie wa'^t richly rtnvarded u ith 
grants of Eugli-sh land. When (Terl)od, earl 
of Chester, left England iu 1071, tiu' 
queror bestowed his earldom Hugh, nUo 
was invested with singular ])Ower, for he was 
overlord of all the hind m his earldom save 
what belonged to the bishop, he laid u court 
of his barons or greater tenants in ehief, 
offences were commit tt»d against his peace 
not against the king s, Mrils ran in his 
name. These clmractcristios bt'caim* recog- 
nised as constituting a paint ino earldom. The 
exceptional powerwhicl) lielud J wasdesjo ued 
to strengthenhim against the W elsh, against 
whom lie carried on frtMjmml and sanguinary 
wars in conjunction especially Avitli Hohed 
of llhuddlan jqi. v,] and his own haroiiiul 
tenant Hohert ot Malpae ; he fought suceesb- 
fully in ISoi 1h W ah's, invaded Anglesey , and 
built tin* cattle of Aberlleiniog on t lie eastern 
coast of the island, liesides his earldom lio 
held lands in twenty shires. 

Extravagant without being liberal ]i(> loved 
show, was always ready for war, and kept an 
army rather ilnm a liousehold. An inordl- 


was a valiant warrior, and, sav e Jbr his cruel- 
ties to the Welsh, n as g(‘nllt* in manner and i iiate craving for sport lisl him to lay nnsti 
amiable in disposition, lie does not apjiear ] his own lauds that luMnighl have move space 
to have been married, and >vas succeeded by for hunting and hawking, I le was glutton- 
his brother Robert of Bellenu*. ^ ous and sensual, became so niuvieldy that 1u' 

lOr-loric, pp. 578, 681, 708 (Ducluvne) ; Aim. ' '^fnrfi-lv walk, anaw.tsgcucrally btyU'd 

Cambr. p. 20 (Rolls Ser.), Brut y Tywysogion, 1 l h(> iMit; ho hiul many rhildivn hy 

pp. 61, 63, 66 (Rolls Sor ) , Anglo-iSaxoii Ohron. 
ann, 1094, 1098 (Rolls Soz*,) , l^doronce, an. 1008 
(Engl. Hist. Soc ) ; Will . of ■^ralmcbbiiry’s Oosta 
Rogum, iv.306 , Powefs Caradoe, p, lo5 ; Laing s 
Hemiskringla, iv, 93, ed. Anderson; Girahlus 
Cambr. Itin. Kambr. ii. 7, Op. vii. 128, 129 
(Rolls Ser.) ; DugdaleV Baronage, p. 26, Monas- 
ticon, iii. 520 ; Freemaff.s Norman Oonq, v. 11 3 ; 


Freemaffs William Rufu*^, 

129-47.] 

HtrOH (d. 1101), called of Avkakches, 
Eabl of Chestur, son of Richard, called Goz, 
viscount of Avranclies, is said to have been a 
nephewof William the Conqueror, his mother, 


different mistresses. 1 1 is wars w 1 1 h 1 he W el sh 
were earri(*(l on with a savage ferocity, wliicli 
makes tlio name Wolf (Jjupus) hestoweil on 
him in later days an appropriate ch'signat ion. 
At the same time lie was a wise counsellor, a 
loyal subject, and not without ‘-trong religi- 
ons feelings ; hi.s household contaimal several 
' no « of high character, his chaplain was a 

1 . 0 /, 4:75, n. 62, j i^^apned and holy man, and both the carl and 
' ' J his countess, Ermenirude, daughter of Ihigli 

of Claremont, count of Heau vais, were Irionds 
and admirers of Anselm (Ordukic, pp. 632, 
698; Eadmur, llisioria No^^orum, ii. 3(58). 
When in 1083 Bishop Odo was planning an 


to whom the name of Emma is given, being , expedition to Italy, Hugh prepared to ac- 
a daughter of Herleva (Obmerod; Doyld); . company him, but the scheme came to nothing. 


but for this there seems to he no authority 
earlier than the fourteenth century. His 
father, Richard, was the son of Thurstan 
Goz, lord pf Hiesmes, son of Ansfrid, a Dane. 

Thurstan was unfaitMul to Duke William in 
1040, and helped Henry, king of PVauce, in 
his invasion of Normandy. His son Richard it was by his advice that Henry occupied Mont 
remained loyal and made his father’s pe^e St, Michel is probably without foundation 
with the dute. When the duke was about (Waob,1. 14624; Freeman, William Rufus, 
to invade England, Hugh, who had by that ii. 680). In 1092 he designed to turn out 
von. xxvin* m 


In the rebellion of 1088 he remained faithful 
to William Rufus. As viscount of Avranclies 
he upheld 'the cause of his count J Jenry [fece 
Henry I], though when both Rufus and Duke 
Robert marched against the count in 1091, he 
surrendered his castle to them. The story i hat 





tho secukr canons OfSt, Wcrburgh's, Chester, 
and establish ill their place a body of monks 
from the abbey of Bee. Accordingly he sent 
to Anselm, then nhbot of Bee, who spoke of 
liim as an old friend, asking him to come and : 
help ]iim, and his request was siijqjortcd by 
lothei* nobles. Anselm refused to visit h]ng- 
lami at tluit tinui [siio under Anselm], and 
the earl fell sick, and sent him another nitis- 
sage urging liirn to come for the good of his 
soul. After a third message Anselm came, 
and helx)cd the earl, who was then recovered, 
in liis work, Jlugli rebuilt the church in j 
conjunction with liis countess, endow^l tlie 
mmiastery, and nn'ulo Ans(ilnds chaplain the 
first abhot. VVlum lienry’s Ibrtunes mended 
in 1091, Hugh was again one of liis chiefsii])- 
porters, and ri'ceived from iiim the castle of 
St. Jiitnc^s on tliti Beuvron iii the south of the 
Avniuchin, of which lie liad pn^vioiisly been 
(■oTi.stalde, as his father Jiad been before him. 
On in Oct. he was summoned by Itiifiis to 
acconqiany I lonry to hlu, where the king then 
vas ; they,.howtWer, sailed to Kngland, and 
remained in Loudon over Cliristmaa. During 
liis absence in Normandy the Welsh rebelled ; 
they invaded and wasted ( /licsliire, took the j 
earl’s towns, and destroyed his castle in Angle- j 
sty. During thc5 wars of the next three years j 
North "Wales, with Avhichtlie earl must have I 
boon most concerned, remained unsubdued, j 
In January 1090 ho was at tluj king’s court 
at Salisbury, where he advised that William 
of -Bu, who had bi'cn defeated in judicial 
combat, should be mutilat(Ml,for William had 
married the earl’s sister and had been un- 
faithful to her. In 1098 he joined Hugh of 
Montgoniovy [q. v.], earl of Shrewsbury, in an 
iuvusiou of Anglesey ; they bribed the Norsa 
j^irates from Ireland, avIio were in alliance 
with the W elsh, to lielx) them to enter the 
island, rebuilt the castle of Aherlleiniog, 
slaughtered large numbers, and mutilated 
their captives. An old priest named Cenred, 
who had given counsel to the Welsli, was 
dragged out of church, and after lie had suf- 
fered other mutilations his tongue was cut 
out. More than a century and a half later 
it was comMionly believed that the Earl of 
Chester (or perhaps his follow-earl) Icennelled 
his hounds for a night in the cliiircli of St. 
Tyfrydog, and the next morning found them 
all mad. ^\■ hen the fleet of Maghiis Barefoot, 
Icing of Norway, appeared olF the island, the 
earls led a large forct^ to prtn^ent t he North- 
men from lauding. The Earl of Slirevrsbury 
•was slain, and Magnus made peace with the 
Earl of Chestei‘, declaring that he meant no 
harm to England,’ and had come to take 
possession of the islands which belonged to 
him. Hugh completed the conquest of Angle- 


sey and subdued the largier parE of No 

Wales, He, was in Normandy when.he heard 

of the death of Rufus in 1100 ; he ciroased at 
once to England and was one of the principal 
comiciUors of Henry, The next year be tell 
sick, assumed the Benedictine habit at St. 
Werburgh’s, and three days afterwards died 
on 27 July. His body was fli^t buried in the 
cemetery of the abbey, and was afterwards 
removed by his nejiheAV Ratiulf, earl of Ches- 
ter, called lo Meschin (d, 1129 ?), into the 
chapter-house. The report that hiS remains 
were discovered in 1724 seems doubtful (On- 
MEKOI), i. 218). 

By his wife Ermentrude he had one son, 
Richard, who succeeded him, receiving in- 
vestiture of the earldom about 1107. Richard, 
who was handsome, loyal, and amiable, mar- 
ried Matilda, daughter oi|8tepheii, count of 
Blois, by Adela, daughter of the Conqueror, 
and Avhilo still a young man was drowned 
Avithhis Avife when the White Ship foundered 
on 27 Nov. lll^. Also probably by his Avife 
Hugh had a daughter named Qiva, who 
married Geoftrejy liidell, lord of Wittering, 
Northamptonshire, one of Henry’s justices, 
and after her husband was drowned in the 
White Ship founded the Benedictine priory 
of CanAvell, StaUbrdshiro (Monasticon^ iv. 
104; Tantneu, Notitiaj p. 496). 

Of his illegitimate children, Robert be- 
came a monk of St. Eyroul’s, and was in 
1100 Avrongiully made abbot of St. Ed- 
mund’s, Avhence he was remoA’^ed by Anselm’s 
authority (OiiDEUiC, pp. 602, 783 ; Liebek- 
MANN, Annals of St, Edmunfs^ p. 130; St. 
Anselm, iv. 14), and Otliere Avas tutor 
to the sons of Henry I and was droAvned in 
the AVhite Ship. 

[Orderie, pp. 522, 598,602, 704, 768, 783,787, 
870 (Duchcsiio) ; William of Poitiers, Gesta Wil- 
j lohiii Coiiq^pp. 22, 121 (Giles); WilL'of JUmieges, 
vii. 6, viii. 4 (Ihichesne) ; Anglo-Sax.Cbron. aim. 

I 1094, 1098; Florence of Wore, ii. ,42 (Engl. 
Hist. Soc.); Will, of Malmesbury’s GestaRegum, 
\v. 329 (Engl.’Hist. Soc.); Hen. of Huntingdon, 
Hist. p. 242, De Contemptu Mundi, p. 304 (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Eadnier’s Hist, Nov. ]^p. 362-, 363, and 
Anselmi Epp. iv. 14, 81 (Migne) ; Xiobermann’s 
' Ungedruckte Anglo-Normann.GeschicKtsqtieileB, 
p. 130 ; AVace’s Roman de Ron. 1. 14624 sg. ; Aim 
Cambrige, an. 1098, and Brut y Tywysog-ioiiVaiin. 
1092 (1094), 1096 (1098), both RbUs^^ S^^^ 
Laing’s Heimskringla, iii, 129-33 ; Xtiraldi 
Cambr. Itin. Kambr, ii. 7, Op. vi, 123, 129 
(Bolls Ser.); Ereoinan’s Norman Cdnq. iv. pasrim, 
Will. Rufus, i. 11, passim; Stubbs’s. Const. Hist, 
i. 363, 364 ; Ellis’s Introd. to Domesday,!. 437 ; 
Onnerod’s Hist, of Ghoshiro, i. 11, 12, 123, 124, 
218 ; Doyle’s Olficial Baronage, i. 362; Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, ii. 271 sqq.w. ip4; Tanner’s Noli ti a, 
p. 496.] , W* Hv 
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HUaU {/. 1107 called Aw»ls 

or CAifBtDcs, cbronider, wa^ from t^arl j hoy« 
hood a monk of Peterborough, Itaving boon 
brought into the brotherhood hj his ohlor 
brother, Reinaldus Spirit ii«, one of the sa(‘ri^t 
of the monastery, in the lime of Abbot Eniulf, 
who ruled the house betwot^u 1107 aud 1 1 1 h 
Hugh was a very sickl\ cbild, and though 
he lived to a good age, he was never strong. 
He was eallecl Hliigo Albus/ from tin* pale- 
ness and beauty of his count eminee. Later | 
writers have called him ‘Hugo Candidas,' 
which Ldand translates as if it ere a sur- 
name, ‘Hugh Whyte.' 1 

Hugh's chief teachers were Abbot Krnulf , 
and his brother lleinald, of both of whom 
he s£HF>aks in terms of Avarm atlection. Tbd 
remumed a monk during the abbacies of John, ^ 
Henry, Martin of^lec, and William of Wal- | 
tondlle. Ilewon theatrectioii, both asjunior 
and senior, of the monk-^, and abbots, and was 
eqtially popular lu neighbouring mouasieiies 
and in the country tuoiunl. He A\ns eui- ' 
ployed in branch of the business of th(‘ 
nionastory, both internal and evtein.il. In < 
Abbot ^Martin's time (IlJhS 00 ) he av’^hs 
elected suh-prior. He wa^ prcstml Avlien 1 
cluircli was burnt in 11 Id, «nnd at the subse- , 
fjuent rec‘onfc^eerat ion hr Blsliop Alexander » 
of Lincoln, in Lent 11. ‘19, he I\i^s(‘d and i 
ashed the right arm oj* St. Oswald, the 
mo'-t precious of tin' I'etex-borougli relies, 
and bore le-slimonj that llie flesh and skin 
was «;t ill whole, in aceordanc<' wit h St . Aldan’s ^ 
prophecy. < >11 tlie verv day of 3laii inS deal h 
(2 Jan, llool lie avus appointed Avith eleAen 
other ueuiov monks, all of AvIiomAvere junior 
to him, as a committee for the election of I 
the neAv abtiot, and they (diose William of 
WalterxiUe, one of ♦'heir oAvn hoiLse. N(‘xf 


* snbi^tanjtiated, would be concliusiYo agaiiist 
j his authorship of tlie gTcaler work. 

! rugh'i>‘ IlLtoiy of IVt erboro ugh' AA*a snub- 
, lished in 1723 by Jose] >h Spa vL ' in hi^^Mlis- 
tmam Anglicaiuo Seriptore.s Varue, *pp, 1-9L 
Anabndged I ranshit ion ot parts into Norman- 
French A erst^ is jn-iiited in < same oolleiM ion, 

, ns AAudl as a coutiimalion, up lo 12 Jo, hv 
another monk, Kolu'rt of S\AaflJiam, from 
Avhom tlh' chief mnnuscrqit, still pn'siTVtHl 
at Heiovliorough, is called the ‘ Lilier d* 
S waff ham,' 

(TIu‘f?f>lo autlioiiiy for Hugh’s life is his oaam 
nccoimt of luniself m his Historia (Vmohii Hur- 
gousis, pp. 31, (Uh f>7> “70, 00, 1 lie chronology 

of win ell can adjusted h\ rehrinco lo t)m 
Peterborough Fhn>nn‘lt‘ , (liinloii’s Hist of I ho 
Church cjf Cet I rborough , Wright’s Ihog. Hrit. 
Anglo-Norman Period, pp. 170 S, Ilard;y's I)« - 
script txm (^il. of MS, Materials for Hiiti'sh His- 
tory, n 112-JO.] T. F. T. 

HUGH i<L lldl), abbot of Heading and 
arelilnslioj) of Hoiien, was born ni Liion late 
m the eh‘venth century. He ladonged in all 
probability to the nohli* family of Hoves, a 
(heoiw toAAhich his aim, (an ov jmssant ) 
givi» sup])orl. Jl< N\as educated at Laon in 
the celiduMtcHl si bool of Anselm ami Haljih, 
and b<'(»am(* a monk of riiinj, A fcAV ^ears 
after Ins rect jdion the abbot made him prior 
of Limoges^ hut he Avimt to Fngland auout 
^the same* time, and became for a short time 
prior of L(‘wesj av lienee he Avas transferred 
in I 125 to the ahbi^yof Heading, thin noAvIy 
founded. Wliih^ travelling abroad in 1129 
he was eli^eted to the archbisliopric of Uoumi 
and comeciMted 1) Se])t. 1130. At tills 
time he Ibumh'd tln‘ a])be;y of St. JMartin of 
Aumale. lu his province h<» Ava.s vigorous 
and Htrict,an<l tried for some time in \ainto 


day Hugh Avax? seiil Avith the prior, Ucinald, 
to announce llu» election to Henry II, Avdiom * 
they found at Oxford Avith Arc hbl shop Theo- ' 
bald. Henry confiinned the election. 

Hugh VTOte in Latin a hisiovv" of the I 
abbey of Peterborough up to the election of 
Abbot Walt(*rville. A Litm* hand has in- , 
terpolaled some references to Hugh’s oavii 
death and a short account of the de])<»sitioii 
of Walteivillein 1 175. It is conjectured that 
Hugh died soon after the elect ion of Wulter- 
ville. It is sometimes thouglit that Hugh 
Avrole the concluding portions of the Peter- 
borough English ‘Chronicle,’ which, like his 
local history, comes abrujdly to an end with 
Abbot Waitemlle's election- Mr. Wright 
points out, howeA'cr, that Hugh used the 
English ^Chronicle ’in compiling his history, 
ana that he mistranslates some of tlie Enfj- 
lish AA'ords in a avi^ that showa little fami- 
liarity Avith the English tongue. This, if 


bring (lie ])OAverful abbots under his control. 
He toolv pa’tAvilh Po])«^ Tiinocent If against 
Anaeletus, riwiA'^ed Innocent at Hr>uen m 
1151, and rejoined him at the council of 
Hheims in t lie same year, bringing Iiim letters 
in Avhich thfddng of I'higlaud recognis(*d him 
as laAV ful pope. Henry II had taken tlu' side 
of the abbots in tlieir recent struggle with 
fJugh, and he Avas now further incensed )>\ 
Hugh’s lefusal to consecrate Hichard, natu- 
ral son of the Earl of Glomssler, bishop oJ’ 
Bayeuv on account of his illegitimate bufh. 
This difficulty Avas got over by a sjieeial db- 
pensation from the pope, hut Hugh thouglit 
It prudent to go in 1 154 to the council of Pisa, 
and oil its conclusion to remain in Italy on 
legal ine husim^ss for some time. He was re- 
coiled, hoAvever, by the murmuring of the 
nobles of his province and the per‘'Onal com- 
plaints of Tlonry, and r(‘tiirn(d in 1155 in 
time, according to a letter pro'^erved in the 

M 2 
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OTistoria Novella^ of William of Malmes- 
bury, to attend the king, who had always 
respected him, onhisdeathbedat Colombieres. 
In 1130 he was back at Kouen. 

Hugh was a staunch supporter of King 
Stephen, and passed much time iii^Knolancl 
durmg the civil wars. J^^arlyin 1137 Stephen 
went to Normandy, and when he had failed 
to capture the Earl of Olouce’^ter, Hugh was 
ono of his sureties that he would do Uobert 
no further injury. Tt was by his interv tui- 
tion that the disput<' between th(‘ king and 
the bishops regarding Uie custody of castles 
was settled nt the '•ouiicil of Oxford in J130, j 
which Henry of Hlois [q. v.] hud summoned. 
JJugh aNo reconciled tin* JOarl of Gloucehter 
and the C Vnint of lioiiJogue. As the rebellious 
abbots of his province wer(‘ now wiiliout 
royal siqipiul, lie was able to carry out tho 
(hsMsiori (iftlie eoiiucil f)f lUieim'", and to ok- 
aci an oal h of obedieiiC(‘ : among tliOM* whom 
lie ff)rc('d to tender it was TJioohald, after- 
wards archbisliop of Cant erlmry, then newly 
el(*ct<‘d abbot of Hoc. In 1147 ilugh took 
part in tlu‘ eonirovcrsy with (jilhert de la 
ikuV'e. In 1150 Henry, prince of Wale^^, 
began to rule in Normandy, and Hugh found 
in him a strong supporter. He died 11 Nov. 
1101, and was buried in the cathedral at 
lloutui, wbore there is an epitaxdi com]>osed 
l)y Arnold of Lisieuv. 

Hugh wrott* ; 1. MHalogi deSummoBono,’ 
seven books of dialog iu*s, six of wliicli were 
composed when he was at Heading, and re- 
vised, with the addition of a seventh, at 
Jloueii, 2. ‘ De Hen'sibus sui Temxioris,’ 
IlmH' books upon the cliurch and its minis- 
ters, directed against certain lievesiesin Brit- 
tany. It was dedicated to Cardinal Alboric.' 
3. ‘ In Lamh'in Memoiuju’ and ^ De Fide Ca- 
tliolica et OratioiU' Dominica.' k ‘DeCroa- 
tione Henim,' or the * Hi^xameron.’ I^he 
manuscrtx>t of this woik passed to Olairvaux 
and Ibeueo to the library at Troyes (f. 123). 
6. * Vila SauctiAdjut oris/ the life of a monk 
of Tiron. All these hav^e been printed in 
Migiie’s ‘ratrologim Curaus/ Latin sei\, vol. 
cxcii., where mention will be found of the 
previous edifions of Mnrt5ne and d'Acliory. 
Some of Hugli’s letters are to be found in 
kligue,. and sonu^ in William of Malmesbury’s 
Chronicle. Two were formerly in the library 
of Christ Church, Canterbury. 

[The life in tho NouvolleBiographie G^n^ralo 
is by ITaur^an, and siipor.sedes that in tlie Hi&- 
toire Litt^mire; Cat, of tho Depart. Libr, of 
France; Martino’s Thesaurus novus Auecdoto- 
rum, tom. v. ; Mart^ne and Durand’s Collectio 
Veterum Scriptoruni, tom. ix., Paris, 1733; 
dallia Christiana, tom. ii. ; Ordericus Vitalis, 
Hist. Eccles. ; Will, of Malmesb. Hist, Novella, 


I bk. ii. ; Migne's Patrologise Cursus, Lat. ser, 
I vol. cxcii.] J. G. F. 

I HUGH (rl 1181), called Hugh of Oy- 
vriLioG, palatine Eakl 0FCHBbXEE,was the 
son of Kaniilf II, carl of Chester [q. v.], and 
of his wife Matilda, daughter of Earl Robert 
of Gloucester, t he illegitimate son of Heniy I. 

] He is sometimes called Hugh of pyveiliog, 

‘ because, according to a late writer, he was 
, l>orn in that district of AVales (Powun, Hist, 
of Cambria^ p. 295). His father died on 
I IG 1 )ec. 1 1 53, whereupon, being probably st ill 
under age, he succeeded to his possessions on 
both sides of the Channel. These included 
tile hereditary viscounties of Avranches and 
Bayeux. Hugh was present at the council of 
Clarendon in January 1164 which drew np 
the assize of Clarendon (SfPuBBS, Select Char^ 
ter.s, p. 138). In 1171 he was in Normandy 
(Ei'iON, liineranj of Henry II, j). 158). 

Hugh joined the gi*eab feudal revolt against 
Henry Tl in 1173. Aided by Ralph of Eou- 
geres, he utilised his great influence on the 
north-eastern marches of Brittany to excite 
ilio Bretons to revolt. Henry IT despatched 
an army of Brabant miu’cenaries against 
them. The rebels were defeated in a battle, 
and on 20 Aug. were shut up in the castle 
of Dol, which they had captured by fraud 
not long before. On 23 Aug, Henry IX ar- 
rived to conduct tlie siege in person (IlovE- 
UD^r, ii. 51). Hugh and his comrades had no 
provisions (Jokdan FANrosMH in IIowleiiv 
Chron. of Stephen, Henry II, and liichard I, 
iii. 221). They were therefore forced to sur- 
render on 20 Aug. on a promise that their 
li^es and limbs would be saved (W. Nnw- 
mjRGH in IIowLErT, i. 176). Fourscore 
knights surrendered with them (Dioeto, i. 
378). Ilpgli was treated very leniently by 
j Henry, and was contined at Falaise, whither 
I the Earl and Countess of Leicester were also 
I soon brought as x)risoiiers. When Henry IT 
I returned to England, he took the two earls 
I wit Ii him. They were conveyed fromBarfleur 
to Southamx)toii on 8 July ll74. Hugh was 
I probably afterwards imprisoned at Devizes 
, (Eytoxt, p. 180). On 8 Aug., however, he* 
I was taken back from Portsmouth to Barfleur, 

I when Henry II went back to Normandy. He 
was now imprisoned at Caen, whence he was 
removed to Falaise. He was admitted to 
terms with Henry before the general peace, 
and witnessed the peace of Falaise onll Oet. 
{Fa^dera, i, 31). 

Hugh seems to have remained some time 
longer without complete restoration. At last, 
at J:he council qf Northampton on 13 Jan. 

be received grant of the lands on both 
sides of the sea which he had held fifteen. 
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years before tlie broke out (BBXBoxctffs, 1 Peter Iveycestor ami Sir Thomas ^Maimvaring, 
X* 185; HovBUBsr, il US). In March lie ' Amice’s reputed descendant, as to ^vhetW 
witnessed the ^auish award. Tn May, at that lady was legitimate or not. Fifteen 
the council at Windsor, Henry 11 restored pamphlets and small t realises on the sub- 
him hiscastles, and required him to go to Fre- joct, published between U>78 and wore 
laud, along wdth William Fitzaldhelm Veprimed in the publications of tlu^ (’helliam 

and others, to prepare the way for the kings Society, vols. Ixxiii. l\xi\. and l\\\\ Main* 
son John (Bekedictus, i. KU). Rut no great waring w^as I lie champiou of lu'r legit imne\ , 
grants of Irish land were conferred on him, which Leycester had denied in his * I list orical 
and he took no prominent part in the Irisli ' Antiuuiiies.’ Ougdale belitned tliut Vmice 
campaigns. He died at Leek in Staftbrd- ’ w'as the dangliter of a former wife of Hugh, 
shire qu 30 June 1181 {^ib. 1 . 277 ; of wdiose exi^tiMiee, howexer, there is no re- 

ticoyi, iii. 218; OkmeuoI), Chet^hire^ i. 20). cord. A fine seal of J^arl Hugh's is eng raxed 
Ho was buried next his father on the south in ( )rnierod\s ‘ C^hoslure/ K 32, 
side of the chapter-house of St . AY orburgli’s, ; [ BonedieUis Ahl ^as and Itogor do J loveden (both 

Chester, noxv^ the cathedral. cd, Stubbs in Ivolh Ser.) ; lloxvioit's Clu’onicles 

Hugh's liberalitj" to tlie church xx^as not so of Stejdicu, Henry Jl, and Hich.ml 1 (bolls Ser.); 
great as that of his predecessors, lie granted Eyioifs Ttiner.iry of Ikn. II ; Oriiievod’stliosliiro, 
some lands in WiTral to St. Werburglfs, and i. 20-82; Hugdalo's lUronage, 1 . tO^l , Dugtbilc’s 
four chart erj 5 of his, to Stanlaxv’', St. Mary’s, Monasticon, e-i. Kllis, C«iloy, and Uaiulinol ; 
Cox’cn try, the nuns of Rullingtou amKireou- Hoyles Ofiidal Baronage, i. 8(il ; Iksunont's in- 
field, are printed by Ormerod (i. 27). He also troduction to llio Amici i TrarN, (^Intlmni 8oc.] 
eonfirmod his mother’s grants to her founda- 1 I. r. 1. 

tiou of Austin (^anons at ('alke, Derby ''hire, ' HUGH ( 1 loop- 12(H)), Saixr, bislurp of 
and those of bis father to his conxt‘ni of tho , l/mcolu, xvas born at. y\vaIon, near Pont* 
Renedictinonunsof St. Mary's, ( liester (Jfo- charva in nurgundy, (dose totiie Savoy iVon- 
no^^ti(*onj xd, 508, iv. 314). "in 1171 luh had tier, probably in 1135, \\i> <*am(^ ofa noldo 

coufirimul the grants of Hanulf to the abbey thmily. Ills father xvas William, lord of 
of St. Stephen's in the diocese of Rayoux Avalon; liis mot I ut’s name was Anna. Tim 
(Eriox, p. 158). More bubstuntial were lus father <le-.irlng to d(‘V(>t<» himself to a roU- 
grants 01 Rettosford Churcli to Treiiiham gioirs lite took lus '^on of eight years old 
Jh’iory, and of (Amibe in ( tloucesterslure to xvith him to the cloister xx bich he had ho- 
tlu' abbt'y of Rordt'bley, Warxxdckshire (J/o- , lect(‘d forhinisolf, apnory of Regular Canons 
7 imtic(» 7 , vi. 307, X. 407). at Villnrhmoit, xvbicb xvas in ixumediate 

Hugh married befor<‘ 1171 Rertrada, the connection xvith tin' church of (inmoblo. 
daughter of Simon HI, siiriiamed the Raid, Here the young Hugh \xms put to school, 
count of Ex*reux and Moutfort. He xvas together xvith many other clnldn*n of noble 
tlierefore brother-in-law to Simon of Mont- families. He is said to have shown gri'ut 
fort, the conmieror of the Albigenses, and proficiency in his st udies, and to ha v('bf‘Come 
uncle of the Earl of Jadeester. His only Ic- xeiy skilful in singing the various monastic 
gitimate sou, Kauulf III, succecnled him as ' services. At tlie age of niin*tetm In' was or- 
Earl of Fhesier [see licrximvinL, KxNUum? dained deacon by the Rishop of Grenoble, 
x>u]. He also left four daughters by lus xvife, and a fexv years aft('rxvards, most probably in 
xvho became, on their brother’s death, eo- 115P, xvas apjaiinled, together xvith an aged 
heiresses of the Chester earldom. Theyxver(3: priest, to the cell or mission cluipid of Ht. 
(1 ) Maud, xvho married Daxdd, earl (A* Hunt- Maximin, xvht*ro In* zealously ])('rformed 
ingdon, and became the mother of John the ininistcu’ial duties for tlnj ]>eople. Rut he- 
Seot, earl of Chester from 1232 to J237, on coming earnest lyd('sirous of (b'dicating liim- 
whose death the lineof Hugh of Avranchea self to a morerigidlyasceticlifehe paid a visit 
became extinct; (2) Mabel, xvho married j to the monastery of the Grande (fiiartrcuse. 
WilUam of Albini, earl of Arundel (y^. 1221) 1 Here he xvas enamoured of the deep s#ylu- 
fq.v.]; (3) Agues, the wife of William, earl ' sion and strict life of thc^ members of the 
FeiTersof Derby; and(4)lIaxvise,whomar* j monastery, and was anxious to join them, 
tied Robert do Quincy, son of SaerdeQuincy, ^ llis prior) fearing this, caused Hugh to talco 
earl of Winchester. Hugh was also the father j an oath not to enter the Garth u^^ian ordcir. 
of sex^eral bastards, including Pagan, lord of In spite of this, hoxvever, he soon contrixed 
Milton; Roger; Amice, who married Ralph ‘ to escape to the famous monaslcry, xxdicre he 
Mainxvaring, justice of Chester ; and another j took the x^ows not much later than 1160. 
daughter xvho married R, Bacon, the founder 1 He became remarkable for his diligent 
of Roucester (Oembeod, i. 28). A great ^ studies and extreme aust(n*iti(is, and in H70 
oontrox^ersy wjis carried on betxveen Sir | was ap 2 )ointed procurator or bursar oi the 
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motjastory. This necessitated his constant 
communication with the outer world, so 
that his high diameter and tact came to 
he generally known. Henry IF, king of 
England, had found (^d a small Carthusian 
monastery at William in Homerset, wludi, 
being badly managed, was on the point ol 
Collapse, wh(‘n a noble of 31aiirienne sug- 
gested tyf) IJenry a way of saving it by i)ro- 
curing the service's of Ilngli of Avalon us 
]jrior 4 The king accordingl\ sent aninHuen- 
tial (‘Uibassy to Orenobh' lo solicit tlie grant 
of this famous monk. After very great difli- 
culty the grant was olUained b> the aid ol 
the Arclilasliop of ( irenoblt'. JJngli came lo 
England at tlie lat(*st iii 1 170, and jirobably 
iulJ75; on aiTi\ing at Wit ham he found 
I'verything in a most jniserahle state. Jly his 
eiu'rgv and tact he broiiglil matteiN to a 
bettm* condition, and Avas able in an inter- 
\iew with tlu‘ king to sliow him the neces- 
sity of doing more for the momislerv. A 
great friendshi]) now sprang iij) between 
King Henry and the ])rior. Tbairy made 
Irequent Aisits to the immaslery in liis lumt- 
ing evpetUt ions iu Selw ood b^uvst. lie con- 
sult ed Hugh about his alfairs of stale, and 
determined to jmmiotHhim to the important 
so(i of liinc'olii, Avliich had now been two 


lluglrs residence was at btow, about twelve 
miles from Lincoln, and it is with this place 
that tlie If'gends of his famous swan, which 
displayed such extraordinary afiection to the 
bishop, are connected. On his commencing 
the administration of his diocese Hugh was 
confronted with the tyrannical forest laws, 
an<l the vexatious demands and encroach- 
ments of the king’s foresters. These he de- 
tormiuod at once to check. He excommu- 
nicated the chief forester for some oppres- 
sive act, and thereby incurred the wTath of ^ 
the king. This Ava.s much increased by the 
bishop’s direct refusal to bestow a prebend in 
his chur(*h on a courtier recommended by the 
king. Henry, who had probably expected 
an obedient and accommodating prelate in 
Tlugli, was greatly enraped. The bishop, 
whose courage was higm, determined to 
have a personal interview with him to bring 
about an explanation, lie found the king 
in Woodstock Chase, resting from hunting, 
with many courtiers about him. lie was re- 
ceived iu silence and with evidences of grave 
(lisideasuve ; but the cool confidence of the 
bishop and his jocular remarks turned the 
tide in his favour, and the interview ended 
by Jleniy approving the excommunication 
of his chief forester and the refusal of the 


years vacant. In JMay 1180, at a council 
hohl at Eynvsham, near Oxford, be sent for 
the canons of Inncoln, and desired them to | 
elect as their bishop llugli the Ibirgundian. 
8omc of tlu‘s(» canons, men of considerahle 
ominenco and gviuit wi'iillli, objected to Hugh 
ns un obscure foreign monk/])ut they were 
fin’cod to yield to the king. When, liowever, 
his election was notitied to Hugh, be refused 
to accept it. Ue A\ould luue nothing to do' 
with any constrained choice, nor would lie 
consent to bi‘ made bivshop sa\e by the ex- 
press permission of tlie liead of his order, the 
prior of t he Grande Giiartreiise. The canons 
upon this again elected him unaiiimously in 
their cliapt or, and an mnbassy having heeu 
dospatchod lo the Chartreuse the prior’s con- 
sent was obtained, 

1 lugli Avas consecrated bishop of Idncolu 
in the diaper of the in a a lid monies at AVest- 
minsteron St. MattbcAv’sday,::?! Sept. 118fi 
{the 3Jaf/?w l*ita incorrectly implies that it I 
Avas in 1 i8o : see Ihmock’s jireface, pp, xxa*~ 
xxix). Tlie king bore all the expenses at- 
tendant upon the oonsecmtioii and the sub- 
sequent enthronisation at Lincoln, Avhich 
took place '29 Sept. The noAv bislio]) or- 
dered a large number of the deer in his 
Avell-stocked park of StoAv to be slaughtered 
to feed the poor of his cathedral city. He 
also at once published certain decreta to 
meet some of the abuses then preAalent, 


])rcbeiul lo bis nominee. The bishop soon 
l^ocaine cons])icuous by hi«4 zealous pcu'form- 
ance of his duties, and especially by his un- 
bounded charity. This Avas eminently sliOAAm 
by Ins trc'atment of the unhappy lepers then 
abounding in East Anglia. Ue delighted to 
tend these snflerers Avitli his OAVii hands, and 
(lid not shrink from eating out of the same 
dish Avith them. lie Avas also remarkable 
for the attention which he showed and en- 
forced on others to the duo performance of 
the rites for the burial of the dead, then 
much neglect ed. The bishop stood singularly 
apart from tlie men of his time in his appre- 
(‘iatioii of alleged miracles. He desired 
neither to hear about them as attributed to 
others, nor Avould he allow them to be im- 
puted to himself. Hugh’s disciplinary pro- 
ceedings against evil-doers were very severe, 
and his aiiatliema was so much dreaded that 
it AA-as regarded as equiA’^alent to a ^sentence 
of death. It was the bishop’s practice to re- 
tire every year at harvest-time to his old ; 
monastery at AA’^itham, where he could prac- 
tise the discipline which he so mucli loved, 
undisturbed by the affairs of his hii^e diocese. 
His character was a singular combmation of 
keen Avorldly Avisdom and tact with^the 
deepest ascetic devotion. His most striking 
characteristic was perhaps his perfect moral 
I courage. 

In July 1188 Hugh went^on ati embassy 
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to l&lie French la«g^ and he was> in France at 
the time of Henry IFs death, but rctuiniod ^ 
to England in August 1189, and ^va^s pivhent 
at KiAard’s coronation, and at tlio councils 
of Sadber^e and FipewelL During 1 191 bo ' 
took part in the opposition to Longchamp, 
whose cominands he refused to exiecute. 
About the same time also he f^rdered the re- 
mains of Fair Rosamund to bo removed from 
Godstow Friovv. Hugh was coucornod in 
th^ dispute between the chapter of York and 
Archbishop Goolirey in and in the 

latter year ^refuscd to suspend Geoifrey, de- 
claring he would rather b(* suspended him- 
self. Hugh had supported llicliard against 
John, whom he excommunicated in Fehninrv 
1 194, but when the occasion came wa*^ fear- 
less in his oppositiou to the Iving. hi a coun- 
cil held at Oxfovcl early in 11 OH, Hubert 
Walter asked for a grant in aid the king’s 
wars; Hugh, together with Hi^liop llerhert 
of Salisbury, opposed him, and tlu' arehhi^iop 
had to yield. Bishop Stubbs. describt*s this 
n> ^ti landmark in constitutional hi8t<»ry,the 
li»>t cl(‘fir case of refusal of a money grant 


his elder brother AVilliaiiu lord of A^ahm, 
and his brothtu**s young son, wlio was bap* 
tised b\ him. The next (lav the bishop 
and hiv party Mslted the Gi nude Chart reun^ 
where they were iveeixed wit it the higlu\vl 
hoiunir. On his return jounuw tlu^ bishop 
fell ill of a low iuteimittmu fe\er.and htang 
uiwkiirully treated he laiuhnl in England m 
a Male of groat t'xhaustio]i, and was with 
ditlieulty coineytal to lj>tuh>n, wliere, in the 
old Temple, t hi' house of the hi^hop^ of l^iu- 
I coin, he lay lingering for some months, edi- 
f;sing*aU his atleudimts b\ liis ptitieiice and 
great devotion, till at lenurih on It) N«>\, tlie 
end came. His hoih Avas coine;\edto Liu- 
eoln to be interred in tin* catheilral, w hi(*li 
» hehadheenchieliy iuMrumeiital in ri'buildiug 
after its partial destruction by tlii» great 
earthquake of 1 185. The ohseijuies of Hugh 
Avere \ery remarknbh*. King .lolm, wdio was 
then holding a couneil at Dimioln, took jiart 
in carrying (lie (‘ofliu. The bishop was in- 
terred in tlm cliapel of Si. %Tohu Baptist in 
th(‘ north-east mai tiMUMqit of the cathedral, 
lM \(w. 1200. Worship at tbiMomh imme- 


demaiided directly by tJio crown’ (Iloyimnx, 
vol. iv. preface, p. xci). Itichard, in fury at 
this opposition to his demands, ordered the 
immt'duile contiscutiou of tin' hidiop’s goods. 
Hugh went to him in Normandy, determined 
to make him retract the sentence. The iu- 
tervicnv hot ween them took place in thi' 
chapel of Roclu‘ d’Amleli. The bishop’s un- 
flinching courage was completely succt'Ssful, 
and excited the king’s admiration. Not long 
afterwards ho wasiuvolv('d in another quar- 
rel with Richard, who had made a Jieavy 
demand on the canons of Lincoln. Hugh 
again W’ent abroad to sidtlc matters, and 
arrived just before the death of Richard. 
He tooK part in the funeral rit(»s of tlie 
king at Fontevi^ault, and immediately after- 
wards had many colloquies with John, who 


was ^e.I*y anxious to secure the great in- 
fluence of ifugli in his support. The bishop 
ax>pears to have thoroughly gauged John’s 


bishop 


worthless character, and spoke very idainly 
to him. 

Hugh returned to England, and was pre- 
sent at John’s coronation on 27 May 11H9, but 
ho was soon a;^in in France, summoned by 
the king to aid in affairs of state. He noxv 
formed the project of paying a visit to the 
scene of his earlier life, the monastery of the 
Grande Chartreuse, and early in June 1 200 he 
quitted Paris to make this journey. Every- 
whe^ce he was received with the greatest 
honour, and on reaching Grenoble, where the 
city was splendidly decorated for his recep- 
tion, lie celebrated mass in company with tno 
archbishop, and had the i>leasure of greeting 


dialidy couimimci'il. In 1220 Hugh w'as 
canon isi d as a saint by the Roman cluircb, 
and hisljoily was Iran.slati'dto a phici' in tlu^ 
cliurcb min*<‘ cou vi'iiion I for tho crowds of 
w’orsliijqiors. Sixty \('ars Ia( it ( 1280), upon 
tlio complefion of I he angels’ choir, it was 
again (r.uwliilcd, and a slirini', said 1oha\e 
bi'eii of pure gold, w^a.s er(*cl(‘d over it. TIh‘ 
translatjoii took place in the presence of Kd- 
wmrii I and his ijuecn and a gnsai coru'ourse 
of noble persons. Tho w^orjsliip of Si. Ilngli 
soon a.ssnmiMl almost as great pvo]>orlions in 
the north as tliat of St. ’riiomaa of (’anier- 
hury did in tli( 3 sontli of England. St. HughV 
clmrcb is held lobooneof the best cxanqiles 
of the fully dcv(dop{»d poinU*d architect uiv. 
He also Inult, or at any rate com im meed, tho 
great hall in the ejascopi um or bishop’s hoU'^c 
adjoining tho catlu'dral. To aid in these 
works he oslahlishcd tho guild of St. -Mary, 
tlie members of which all bound Uiomsel\es 
to ooiitribute a certain sum for tin* building 
of the cathedral. 1’he central tower and 
nave as they now stand are of somewhat 
later date ; the end of St. Hugh’s work may 
be easily recognised in the ('asicru walls ol 
the western transepts. 

[Magna Vita 8. Hugoriis ^d, Dimock, 

liondon, 1864; Metrical Life of 81. Hugh, ed. 
Dimock, Line. 3 860; Giraldus Cainbreiisjs, vol. 
vii., e(l. Dimock, Lomion, 1877 ; Bogcri do Hov(‘- 
den Historia, ed. Stubbs, Lajiioa, 1870; Ikne- 
dieli Gcbta Regis Hcnrici Secund], (d. Stubbs, 
London, 1867; Lifo of St. Hugli of Avalon 
by the present wTiter, London, 1879.J ^ ^ 

G. G# X . 
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HUGH ( d . i 236), called Huoir op Wells, 
bishojp of Lincoln, was the oldest son of Ed- 
ward of Wells, a large landed proijriotor at 
Ltn-nchostor, two miles south-w(»8t of Wells. i 
The family name appears to have been Trot- 
man. Joscolino [q, v.J, bishop of Jlalh and 
Wells, was f lugl/s younger brother. On his 
father’s death 1 i ugh, as 1 he lieir, was eonfirmed 
by King John in the possession of his ninnors, | 
including Axbridge and Clu'ddar. ! lis name 
appears frcijiuMiOy in t lie rolls of John’s reign, ' 
eH])ecially in the cJiarler rolls fiom 1200 to 
1200, as ^elericus regis,’ As deputy to the 
chanoe^llor, Walter de ( irey, afterwards arch- 
bishop of [cj. \.], and ^sigiiifer regis’ 

{A)ina/ftof Wbrces^f'r,iv. 307), he sealed royal 
lotiers-pabuit ami otlier piildic documents 
(IhiMOH, Fit derail. 100, 142; Hot. Lit. Pat. 
p. 8()) in his own name, which has led Wen- 
dover (im,22H), Scluilhy ( trovrA/. Cawhr.Yii. 
203), and others into the t'rnir of stating I 
that ho was actually chancellor. Hugh 1 
first njipears in tlu‘ roJK as Arclideaeon of 
Wdls on 1 May 1204, nndm’ Bishop Ha- 
vnric. lie Iield oilier pref(*rments, such as 
the prf‘bond of Jjouth in Liucolii Cathedral, 
to wlucli h(‘ was prest'iited by John in March ' 
1203 {Jtot. Lit. Pat. p. 27), and the rectory of 
Ahh'lVith in Norfolk, where ho seems to liave 
built a now church dedicated to Ht. Nicholas 
{PoL Lit. (7am.]}. 159). In 1209 John pro- 
cured the election of Hugh to the sec of Lin- 
coln, which bad lain vacant since the death 
of William do Blois, 10 May 1203. 

Hugh declined to become a pliable instru- 
mout in J ohii’s hands. Tlie country was then 
under the papal iuliTdict. The king there- 
fore sent ilugli to Normandy, to be conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of lloueu; but Hugh* 
disregarded the king’s injunctions, and pro- 
ceeded to Meluu, where Arclibishop Stephen | 
Lang ton was in banishment, rocenmd con- 
secration at his hands, and swore canonical 
obedience to him, on 20 Dec. 1209. John 
retaliated by seizing the revenues of the see, 
and Hugh remained in exile, together with 
his brother Josceline, who had also turned 
against the king, and the other partisans of 
LanL^oii. CTn 15 Nov. 1211 Hugh and his 
brotlier wore n'sidmg at St. Martin de Ga- 
remie, near Bordeaux , where 1 he former made 
a still extant will, in which he bequeathed 
three hinulrod marks to the building of the 
cathedral of Wells, tivc hundred marks to 
that of Lincoln, five liiindred marks for the 
foundation of a hospital of St, John tlie Bap- 
tist at Wells, ^ and other legacies for the canons 
andficars of the cathedi*al there and at Lin- 
coln {Peport of Hist MSS. C<y>n 7 nmion on 
MSS. of Cathedral^ pp. 186-7 ; Z/w- 
colmhiroNotesand Qnenesy iL 173-6), John’s 


charter of submission,* given at Hover on 
13 May 1213, authorised Hugh, Langton, 
Josceline, and the other banished bishops "to 
fulfil tlie duties of their office, and restitution 
of the revenues of his see, amounting to 760/., 
was made to Hugh (Mam. Pabis, Chron.Maj. 
ii. 542). He landed at Dover with the other 
bishops on 16 July in the same year, and 
they were received by John at Winchester 
on 20 July (iF pp. 642-3, 650). A large sum 
of money was assessed on the royal revenue 
as a com])cnsation to the diocese of Lincoln, 
of which fifteen thousand marks wejre ^laid 
(Pot. Lit. Pat. p. 106). The rent of the fair 
at Stow Park was remitted, and the manor 
of Wil&tliorpo was given for the yearly rent 
of 20/. (An/ialfi of Jjansfablcy iii, 37). Brian 
de Insula was ordered to furnish Hugh with 
three hundred stags for wtow Park. Hugh 
showed his gratitude for these royal favours 
by siding with the king against the barons 
atltunnymedo in 1215, and his name stands 
in the introduction to Magna Charta (Matt. 
Paius, us. ii. 589-90; Wcnjdovek, iii. 302). 
Yet after the death of John he sujiportod 
the cause of Louis the Dauphin and the 
barons. He was absent from England when 
the foreign forces were' defeated at Lin- 
coln on 10 May 1217, and on his return he 
was compelled to pay one thousand marks, 
^ad opus doraini Papa^,’ to recover his bi- 
shopric, and one hundred marks to gain the 
favour of Gualo the legate (Matt. 1’abtr, hi. 
32 ; Wendo^ dr, iv. 33). The same year thi' 
bishoji’s castle at Newark was seized by 
Kobert de Gaugi, one of the freebooters of 
tliat lawless time, who held it for the barons, 
tt was invested by William Marshal, and 
after an eight days’ siege it capitulated, the 
hibliop giving llobort 100/. sterling for the 
provisioiis^stored in the castle (Matt. Paris, 
hi. 33- 1 ; WuNDovER, iv. 36). In 123.9 he 
acted us a justice itinerant (Pot. Lit. Claus. 
pp. 387, 403, 105). 

On the establishment of peace HugL was 
I able to devote himself to his episcopal duties, 
I which he fulfilled to the benefit not only 
, of his own diocese, but of the whole church 
of England. Ills gi*eat work was the or- 
dination of \icarages in those parishes the 
j tithes of which had been appropriated to 
monastic bodies. A definite portion of the 
revenues of the parish church — usually 
fixed by Hugh at one-third of the inc5me 
of the benefice, together with a house and 
some glebe — was thus assigned to the 
vicar who had the cure of the parishioners’ 
souls. He was no longer treated as the Curate 
of the convent, removable at the convent’s 
will, and receiving whatever stipend the con- 
vent njight choose to allot. Nearly t*|iree hun- 
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dred vicarages we?© tilths established in the dio- 
cese of Lineoln before 1518, Avhen the * Liber 
AntiquusdeOrdinationibus Vicariariun 'was 
drawn up; and the work was energetically 
prosecuted bj^ Hugh to theend of his life. The 
histoi*iansof theday, them«ielves usually luein- 
bers of conventual establishments, bitterly 
denounced Hugh’s praiseworthy policy. He 
is styled' by Matthew Paris ^monachorum 
persecutor ; canonicorura, sanctimoniali am et 
omnium malleus religio*«orum ’ (Matt. Irakis, 
Citron. M^g\ in. 306; Hist. Ant/L ii. 375). 

Hugh consecrated the church of DunMable 
18 Oct. 1213, and held a visitation there in 
1550 in person, and again by liis oHieial, 
<4rossotoste, then arclaleacon of Inncoln, in 
1533 {Annals r^f IJunsfalt/e, iii. 45, 57, 135). 
He also made a vijjitatioii of his Avliole dio- 
cese, issuing articit\^ of inquiry to be made 
by his archdeacons, AvliieU present an interest- 
ing picture of the state of the cliurcli a( that 
period (WinKiics, Connlia^ i. <>57 ^). When 
un anchoress at J Leicester profes'^ed to live 
without food, Hugh at first refused all cre- 
deuce to tlie tale, but liaviug had her watched 
for a fortnight, and there being no evidence 
of her having taken any sustenance, he ac- 
cepted the story (Mait, Parts, Chron. Maj. 
iii. 101). He sat on a commission, together 
with archbishop Lang ton and liis brother 
doscelim* of Wells, and others, in Worc(‘Ster 
chapter-house,3 ( )ct . 1 254, 1 o sett le diiFerences 
between the bishop and the convent/ 
of jrorc('Sfer/iY. 416), In 1555 h<* witnessed 
the coiilivmulion of Magna Charia (Annals 
ofJSnrton^ i. 531). He was among the first 
to recognise tlie commanding genius of 
Grossete&tc, and was one of his earliest 
patrons. 1 Irosseteste in his ^ Letters ’ speaks 
of himself as Hugh’s ‘ alter ille,’ with wliom 
there w^as *one heart undone mind’ ((lUossE- 
Tusrij, Ejjistokcj p. 13(5). Ilugli refused 
Grosseteste permission to undertake a pil- 
grimage in 1231-2, on account of the risks 
he would run of falling into the hands of the 
Romans {p). pp. xxxv., 25). He treated tlio 
Jew's of his diocese with great sternness, join- 
ing with Archbishop Langton in 1523 in a 
prohibition to Christians, under pain of ex- 
communication, to sell victuals to them — ^an 



to prisoners in the bishop’s prisons (Uot.Lit. 
Clam. pp. 541 , 563, 667). He zealously co- 
operated with his brother Josceline in the 
buUdittg and reorganisation of the cathedral of 
AVells, tod joined with him in the foundation 
of the bc^ital of St. John the Baptist at that 
city (19 leb. 1 220-21). The nave of his own 
cathedral at Lincoln was in building during 
his episc 9 ]|^te; he founded the chantry-chapel 


of St. Peter, in the south arm of the eastern 
transept , and the ‘ Metrical I^i fe M' St . Hugh ’ 
suggest s that he completed the ehantcr-housO. 
By his will he bequeat he<l one hunured marks 
to thefabric, and all the hew n l iiuher tlirougb- 
out his episcopal estate'^, to be vedeiuned by 
his successor ((lro‘^>eteste') for fifty murks if 
bethought good. He built the kuclieii imd 
completed the hall begun by St, Hugh ai 
the episcopal palace at Tuucohi, towards 
w'hioh the king granted him forty trunks of 
trees from Sherwood Forest {Ilol.'jJt. (^am, 
p. 606); and also a hall at Thame, and a 
manor-liouseat Buckden, wliicli subMupnoitly 
became the sole episcopal palace. His later 
will, wdneh cont aiiis many int orest iug part icn- 
lurs, elated at Stow' Park I June 1533, is 
printed in the Uolls ediliou of MHraldus 
CMmbrensis ’ (vol, vii. Appendix (1, pp. 
253“30), and ably commcnlcd on by Air. 
Freeman (//>. pp. *xc-xcv). He di(‘d 7 IVb. 
1534-5, and was buried in llie north choir 
aisle of his cathedrab 

[ Mart iro login in of John of Schalliy. (limld. 
Oanib. vii, 203, xc. xcv. ; Matt Paris's (liron. 
Afaj. ii. .720, 728, 542, 550. 680. in. 32 4, 101, 
306; Hist, Angl. in 120, 130, 225, 227, 235, 
375; Wondovur, iii. 302. iv. 33, 35; (Jrohsu- 
It'hte’s L'ttovs, XXXV, 22, 13(>, 106; Uynjcr^H 
FmdeuM, i. 142, H6, 151 ; Anuale^i Monastici, 
i. 231, iii. 37, 42, 57, 132, iv. 307 ; Oanon 
Perry’s Biography, iq>. Lib, Anti(j[. Hug. do 
AVcJLs (ed. by A, (idboiiH). ) H. V. 

HUGH (1246.P 1555), called lluoii ok 
Lincoln, 8\int, was sou of a w'oman f)f Lin- 
coln named Beatrice. It is said t lint aft«'r 
having been missing from liLs lioun»for ^olne 
days, he was found d(»ad in a w'ell b(4ong- 
ing to the house of a Jew named (Jopin, 
about 29 June (Mait. Paihs), or more 
probably on 28 Aug. 1255 (Annah of Hnr- 
ion). The mughbonrs believed that iic liad 
been crucified by ilio Jews of the city, wdu> 
W(*re under the rule of a rabbi nanu'd Pey- 
tivin the Great, and it is asserted that liis 
body bore the marks of crucifixion. In its 
full form the 8t()ry is that Copin enticed tlie 
boy, who 'was eight or nine years of age, inlf) 
his house when at play with liis comjianions, 
that the Jews torturea him during ten days, 
keeping up his strength by feeding liim w'ell, 
or, according to another version, tliat lliey 
almost starved him for twenty-six days, and 
sent meanwhile to the other Jewries in Kiig- 
land to gather the Jews toget her. Alnny are 
said to have assembled, and on 56 Aug. the 
boy is stated to have beeni tried before a man 
acting the part of Pi 1 ate, to have been sco urged , 
crowned with thorns, and crucifit^d in mockery 
of the deal h and passion of Jesus Christ. The 
Jews accounted for the presence of so many 
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of tlieir peoplo in theclty by paying that they 
tuicl come to attend a wedding. It is said 
that they tried to sink tlie boj^s body in the 
river, tlial the water would not hide it, that f 
when they burled it the eartli rofiibed to 
remain above it, and that they tlierefoie , 
threw it into the well. Jjater than might 
have be<‘u exp<‘cted Hugh’s pla\ fellow told j 
his nioth(*r when and where they iiad la‘-t 
seen him; she went To (^opm’s house, and 
the body was disoo\ci(HL Jolin of J^exing- 
ton, one of the oilieers of lleniy Iff, being 
at Liiieoln, tlie people brought Topm hcfoie 
him, and eliiirged him witii th<* murder. 
Jjexington is n*prebenU‘d as en(*oiiiaging th(‘ 
licensers j jjo llirt ateiii'd lln‘ .f(‘W with in- 
stant (i\(‘enf»on, jinuinsing, how<*ver, tlial. lie 
should b(» saved from doatii and mutilation 
if he would make a full cotilessioii. Co])ni 
conh‘Ss(d the eriim*, and is r<*ported to have 
said that th(' Jew s crucified a boy in the same 
manneu' cw cry year, Lexingt on caused him to , 
be lo'pt in lU'Kson. Meanw liile a blind woman 
who louclii'd 1 1 ugh ’s body is stated to have 
r(*(‘eived sight, and otluT miracles are re- 
ported. Hearing this the dean of Lincoln, 1 
llichard of Ora vostmd, afliuwvards bishop, and [ 
the canons of the catlu'dral church begged 1 
to ha\e the body, and, in spite of the oppo- 1 
sit ion of the parson of the parish to which 
Hugh ladouged, buried it with great state in 
Iheir cluindi next to the body of Bishop 
llobert Oroas('t este, monument has with- 
out suflleient reason been ascribed to Hugh. 1 
His mother went to meet the king on his ^ 
return from the north, and laid her com- j 
plaint before him. Henry at once ordered 
(V»piu to bo drawm at a horse’s tail through 
the streets of Tiiucoln and then hanged; the 
ordi'r was executed with great barbarity. 
Beytiviu the Cl real esca]ied; eighteen. Jews 
were hanged on Nov., and ninety-one 
were imprisoned in London. On 7 Jan. 

Henry issued a Avril to the slierifrof , 
Lincoln commanding him to call a jury of 
twenty-four kuiglits and burghers ibr'the 
trial of the Jews confined in the Tower, who 
had put themselves on the county, and sent 
commissioners to Lincoln to hold an inquest 
on the case in IMaroh. The Jew^s were found 
guilty and eondeiunod to death. They per- 
suaded the hVaneiscans(MATr. PAius, ‘or the 
Dominicans, of ]h(rfo?i) to plead for 

them, but in vain, lii consideration of a 
large sum lUchard, earl of Cornw all, inter- 
fered on their behalf, and they w'ere relea'^^ed 
on 15 May. The martyrdom of Ilugh wuis 
made the subject of a French ballad before 
the end of Henry’s reign, and in later times 
remained a jpopular theme for ballad poetiy 
(MlciiUL, Ilugms de Zincobi), Reference is 


made to it by Chaucer in the ^Prioress’s 
Tale,’ and by Marlowe In his ^Jew of Malta/ 
act lii. 

Such accusations against the Jews were 
commonly used for the purpose of extorting 
money, and w’ere, therefore, encouraged by 
the royal officers. But the theory that they 
were iiiierited in order to replenish the ex- , 
cliequer is insufficient. They were mainly 
the outcome of popular malice, ignorance, 
and superstition, and were often turned to 
the advantage of local churches. In England 
the hrsl case of the kind seems to have 
happened in the reign of Stephen, when the 
Jews of Norwich are said to have bought a 
bo> namedWilliam, and, having tortured him, 
to have crucified him on (iood Friday. The 
monks buried him in th^'r church, miracles 
followed, and he was venerated as a saint 
{^Anglo-Saxon Chvonicle^ an. 1137; Robuht 
DU MoNan, col. 459). A case of the same so^t 
is said to have taken x)lace at Gloucester in the 
next reign (Tiavur, p. 08). On 1 0 June 1 IBl 
a boy named Robert is supposed to have been 
murdered by t he J ews at Bury ; he was buried 
in St. Edmund’s Abbey, and many miracles 
w'^er(‘ wrought (John ue Taxsieb ap. Cont. 
Flob. Wlo. ii. 155; Gebvase, i. 296), wffiich 
were recorded by Joceliii de Brakelond(Joci;- 
LIN, p, 12). In 1192 a Jew of Winchester 
was accused of crucifying a boy; no..conn)e- 
tcnl witnesses apjieared against him, he jiaid 
a sum oT money, and the case fell through 
(RreiiAKi) OE Devizes, pp. 69-64). It w^as 
commonly believed at the time that the Jews 
wrere hi the habit of buying Clnlstian chil- 
dren in order to crucify them in mockeiy of 
the death of Christ (CodOESHALL, p. 26). 
So\eu .lews of Norwich wrere accused before 
Henry Tlf, at Christmas 1234, of having 
stolen aiid circumcised a boy, intending to 
j crueify him the following Easier; somewTre 
I executed (Wendovbb, iv. 324). All the Jews 
I of llie Norwich jeAvry were arrested on a 
similar charge by order of Bishop 'William 
I Ralegh in 1240 ; four were put to death 
I (Matt. Pabts, iv. 80). In 1244 the corpse of a 
J bo> w’as found in London tattooed with marks 
I said to be Jewish characters; it was believed 
that the Jews had bought the boy and tor- 
tured him, and that he had died before they 
could crucify him ; the body was buried in 
I St. Paul’s by the canons p. 377), On 
\ 14 Sept. 1279, soon after Edward J had 
heavily punished the Jews for abusing the 
i coin, a boy is said to have been crucified at 
Northampton, but survived. On this'occa-** 
sioii many Jews were sent up to London and 
there put to death Q Bury Chronicle ’ au, Oont. 
Flor. Wig. ii. 222). 

A*belief in the guilt of the Je^s has pre^ 
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vaikd in most C^rktian lands in times of igno- 
rance and fanaticism since the fifth eentuiy. 
In 428 an attack was made upon the »Jews in 
Mestar, in the region of Clialcir^, foi* crucify- 
ing a boy, and many were afterwards punished 
by legal sentence (b^oolurn^, lii^lontr, yxu 
C. 16 ; OASSionoxiiJS, Mistoria Tripartiiaj xi, 
c. 13)* Several ca^es are reporlod in Franco 
in the twelfth century, in (Germany in the 
thirteenth and two following centuries, and 
in Spain in the fifteenth ciuilur}. A like 
crime is said to liave been committed at Con- 
stantinojde in 16(59, and on 17 April I69b 
a boy named Albert was supposed to have 
been crucified in Poland {Aefo S^. xi. 834). 
Ill 1840 the old suporotitioii was n wived at 
Damascus and at Khocles, and in 1882 at 
Ti&zaeszlar, near Tokay, in ITuiigary. fn the 
last case the innocAieeof the Jews was con- 
clusively proved by legal prelect'd ingb. 

[For tho story of 8t. Ihipli t)ie conteniponiry 
authorities arc Matt. Pan*', v. 610-19, 6)0, 
(Rolls Sor.); Aimaleb A^inalsof Ihirhm, 

i. 310s(p, 348, 371, and of \Vav<*rlt‘y, ii. 310 
(Rolls 8or.); Rojiyfcl Letters, Hoary 111, ii. 110 
(Rolls 8or.); Fa>dora, i. 336, 31 1 (Record OtF.); 
ballad in Fr. Miehors XJugiu « do LituMdn ; there 
are many later notices of the story; see al»o 
Tovoy's Anglia Jiulaica. pp. 13(>-t3; Archfco- 
logia, i. 20 , J^iper'^ at Anglo-Jewish Hxhil>itioij 
of 1887' p' 159 ; llniiio’s paper in Liverpool Lit. 
and Philos. Soc.'s l*coc. of 13 Nov. 1818, and 
criticiMii upim it in Atheireuni of 16 Dec* 1849; 
Chaucer’s Cant. Talcs, J^noress s T*ile, p. 102, 
od. Tyrwhitt; MarloWs Jew of Malta, act iii. 
p. 106, o<L D^ce ; ballads in Michers Hugue.s do 
Lincoln from collections </f (lilchribt, i. 210, 
Jamieson, i. 139, Pinkorlou, i. 76, Motherwell, 
p. 61, and Rrydges, i. 381 ; Percy’s Rolicjuos, i. 
64-00, od, Wheatley. For similar accusations in 
England, Anglo-Saxon Chron, an. 1137 (Rolls 
iSex\); Rob. do Monto (Mignc), col, 469; Trivet, 
p. G8 (Engl. Hibt. Soc.) ; Uvo Coin*', of Floi\ of 
Wore, ii. 165, 222 (Engl. Hist. Hoc.); Gervase 
of Cant. i. 290 (Rolls Her.) ; Chron. of Jocelindo 
Brakclond, pp. 12, 113, 144 (Camden »Soc.):Afic. 
of Devizes, pp. 69-61 (Engl, Hist, Soc.); W^alt. 
of Ooggesliall, p. 26 (Rolls Ser.) ; Roger of 
Wendover, iv. 324 ; Matt. Paris, iv, 30, 377, u.s. ; 
in France, Lambert Watcrlos, an. 1163, Rob. do 
Monte, ann. 1171,1 177 in Reeueil des Hisloricns, 
xiii. 315, 820, 520, and Kigord,an. 1191, Will, of 
Armorica, an. 1 192, and Chr. de St. Denys In xvii. 
37, 71, 377. For accounts of similar charges in 
other lands, see Socrates, Hist. Eccles. vii. c. 16 
(fo. Paris); Cassiodorus’s Hist. Tripart, xi, c 13, 
Op, p. 343 (fo. Venice) ; Fleury’s Ili.st. du Chris- 
tianisme, 1. 88, c. 40, ed. Vidal, v. 600 ; Graetz’s 
G^eschichte der Juden, vole, vi, vii. passim ; Fr, 
Miehera Hugues de Lincoln, u s. ; Acta SS. Bol- 
land. xi. 501, 695~-738, 832, 836 ; Erfurt Annals, 
Pertz SS. xvL 31 ; Annals Placent, Rerum ItaL 
SS. XX. ools. 945-9 ^uratori); IT. Stero, an. . 
1288, Reram Germ. SS. i. 572 (Freher); Percy’s j 


1 Relicpiuto, us.; 1H\ Leu’s RcUgiuuh llUt, of 
* Spain, pp. 437 ; Ann. Uogister, \ol. ewiv. for 

I 1882, p. 248.1 W, H. 

HUGH OF li\p^K\M(</. 12S7 ), cardinal, 
|Soo E\usu \>ji. j 

^ HUGH OF 13al*^ii\m (^/. 12M>L bi^^he>p ot 
Ely luul foundor of IVundioust*, Cambridge. 
[See Hvnsn vai.J 

HUGH, WU.LIAM {<L 1519), divine, 
born in ^ orkshiro, was, u(‘cording lo ^\oo‘i^ 
educated at Chilst (diiivcU, Oxford, but 
gradimledB.A. in April LV59, and prot*e(*de<l 
JM.A. r> June 1543, from IVirpus Chrivsti Col- 
lege. He enuaged in teaehiug at Oxford, 
but afterwards became cluv])laiu to liud\ 
Deunv. flo died at (’’orpiis ChrLsti Colh'ge 
in 1549. Hugh publishtul ‘The Troubhal 
Mans Medicine/ Ltuidon, 161(5, a religion'^ 
work, said in the preface to have botm written 
for a siclv friend,an<l edited by John Faulu'uer. 
\ second part, entitled ‘ A Swete (‘onsola- 
tion, and the Second Hoke of the Troubled 
M axis Meilir^iin*/ Ac., has a .si‘pax‘alc title- 
page, a dedi(*atinn i<> l^ady Denny, and a 
curious iVontispu‘Co. Ano1h(*r edit ain is rial ed 
15(57, 8vo. Till* whole was rej^nnn led in lH5l 
among tie* works of ‘ Hrilish Ueforin<>rs/ 

I Hugh is alht) credited with: I. ‘A Bolo* of 
' ram t he Priest in 1 n^al iiig of tho Body and 
I DJood of dirist/ f^ondon, 1519, 8vo, (2mo. 

I This was corroetedby'rhomas Wilcockfl, and 
' rejirinted in 1582, and again in UJ8(5 witli 
I furtlier eorreetions and additions, 2. M)e, 
I Jiifaiitibus alisyue Haptisino ilt»ccdentibas/ 
j dodieated to ()ueen C/atlierimi Parr. 

[Wood’s Atluuno Oxon. od. llliss, i. 182; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxoii. i. 109, 1 18 ;Rog, Univ. Oxf. 
j (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), ed. Hdase, i. 196; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq. (Herbeit), pp. 579 , 876 ; Tanii<ys 
Bibl. Brit,] W.A..LA. 

HUGHES, DAV 1 1) ( ] 81 5 1872), iudepmi- 
deut minister, was born at C<dh-iichaf, Jjlan- 
ddeinioleii, (JavnarvonBliire; became moml)or 
of Bethel independent church, Arfon, at an 
early age ; and complied with the request of 
the congregation to begin preaching in 1862. 
Ho .sluaied at Haeknoy College, and after- 
wards at the university of Glasgow, when" 
he graduated and read theology under Dr. 
Wardhiw, lie was ordained on 14 Sopl. 
1841, and became pastor of two small con- 
gregations in Flintshire. In 1845 he reinove(l 
to St. Asaph, where he became part editor of 
the ^ Beirniadur,^ and projected his chief 
work, ‘ Geiriadur Ysgry thyrol a Duw inyddol,' 
L e. * AScriptural and Theological Dictionary,^ 
which was completed in 1852. A second edit ion 
of this work appeared, vol. i . 1 072 pp. , in 1 870, 
edited by the Hev. John Peter, and voL ii.^ 
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1006 pp*, in 1 870, edited by the Rev. Thomab 
Lewis, The wwk contaiu^ a large number of 
biographies, Hughes removed to Manchest or 
in 184(j, and shortly afterwards to Bangor, 
whore he remained nine years. On 1 Nov. 
1856 he settled at Tredegar in Monmouth- 
shire, and remained there till his death on 
*1 Jane 1872. Hughes was a large eontri- 
butortotlu* ^Owyddoniadur/or * Welsh Cy- 
clopuedia,^ and t*dited and enlarged t])e Eng- 
lish and Welrtli diet ionary Caerfallwch 
[see Kdwakds, Thomas], He began, with 
the aiidior’s 'sanction, a Welsli edition of 
llonie’s nntroduc'tioii to the Ihble,’ but it 
was not completed. 

[doinadur JTughos, OyfroJ li.] Jt. J. J. 

HUGHIIS, SiK EDWVUD (1720?- 
admir.il, was born at Hertford about 
1720. His father is .said by his biographers 
to lia\e been aldiu'inau and several times 
mayor of Jlt‘rlford, but tlio local histories 
fail to corroborate the slatcment. lie en- 
ieusl tlie navy on 4 Jan. l7f‘H-5 on board the 
OO-gnnshi]) I)iinlvirk,with Captain DigbyJ )ent 
(c/, 1 7t37 ), commodore on the Jamaica station. 
l^Vom t he iJiinldvk ho was moved in Septem- 
ber 173() to the Kinsale on the same station, 
and again, in July 1 788, to the Diamond with 
Captain Knowles, and in her Avas present at 
the reduction of Dorto Bello in November 
‘ 1781) [ see Knowlus, Hih CnAiiLus ; V uhnois', 
Ldwaui)]. In the following February he was 
moved into the Buvfovd, Vernon’s iiagship, 
and on 2o Aug. Avas promoted to be lieuten- 
ant of 1 he Cumlierland fireship. On G March 
1 710 I he Avas transferred to the yuliblk I 
with Ca])taiu Davors, and in her took jiart iu i 
the unsueeossfiil operations against Carta- ' 
geiui iu March and April 17 11. In June he 
AVas appointed to the Dunkirk, and in her j 
witnessed the action oft‘ Toulon on 11 Feb. 
17 18 4, but Avithout taking any part in it, 
the Dunkirk being in the rear' of the fleet i 
under the immediate command of Lestock 
[see Ims'iocK, UiCHAiiu]. In the folloAv- 
mg July Hughes was moA^ed into the Stir- 
ling Oastlof and in October 1745 into the 
Marlborough, iu Avhich in 174G he returned 
to England. Iu June 1747 he joined the 
WarAvick as a supernumei’ary for a passage 
to North Amru’iVa and tlie AVest Indies. On 
the way the Warwick, with the Lark in 
company, met the Spanish TO-gun ship 
Olorioso. After a sliarp engagement, the 
Warwick, being unsimpovtod by the Lark, 
Avas disabled, and the Ghirioso escaped. John 
Crookshanks [q. a%], caiitainof the Lark, AA^as 
condemned by court-martial for his conduct 
on the occasion. Hughes was promoted to 
the vacancy, 6 Feb, 1747-8, 


Hughes continued in oon(ifnand of the 
Lark till July 1750, when, oU her paying 
off, ho Avas jdaced on half-pay. In January 
175G he commissioned the Deal Castle. In 
July 1757 he Avas appointed to the Somer- 
set of 64 guns, in which he joined Vice- 
admiral Ilolburne at Halifax:, In 1758 the 
Somerset formed part of the fleet under Bos- 
cawen at the reduction of Louisbourg, and 
in 1769 under Saunders at the reduction of 
Quebec. Saunders afterwards hoisted his 
flag on board her and sailed for England witlw^ 
part of the fleet, but hearing of the French 
being at sea, hastened to reinforce Hawke 
off Jirest, too late, lioAvever, to share in the 
glories of Quiberon Jiay [see SAUNUims, SiK 
Ckaklbs]. In the folloAvnig year the Somer- 
set went to the Mediterranean with Saunders, 
Avlio in Sejitember 1762 moved Huglies into 
lus own shiji, the Blenheim, in which he re- 
turned to England in April 1763. After 
another spell of half-pay, Hughes recom- 
missioned the Homex'set in January 1771, and 
commanded her as a giiardship at I^orts- 
mouth till, in Soplembcu* 1773, he Avas ap- 

i )ointed commander-in-cliief in the East 
udies, Avith a broad pennant in the 60-guu 
ship Salisbury. He returned home in 1777, 
and on 23 Jan. 1778 was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral of the blue. 

Tn July he was again appointed commander- 
in-chief in the East Indies, though he did not 
sail till the folloAving spring, being detained, 
partly by the difficulty of fitting out in the 
depleted condition of the dockyards, and 
jiartly to do the duty of commander-iu-chief 
at Portsmouth, while Sir Thomas Pye Avas 
presiding over the court-martial on Admiral 
Iveppel. He was meantime created a knight 
of the Bath. When finally he put to sea, he 
had unddi* his command a squadron of six 
ships of the line, including his own flag- 
ship, the Superb of 74 guns, and with 
these on the way out he had no difficulty in 
I dispossessing the French, who had lately 
seized on the English settlement of Goree. 
In India his force Avas far in excess of any- 
I thing the enemy could muster in eastern 
Avaters, and for the next two years he had 
little to do. In December 1780 ho destroyed 
at Mangalore a number of armed vessels 
fitted out by Hyder Ali to prey on Slnglish 
commerce. On 26 Sept. 1780 he was ad- 
vanced to be vice-admiral of the blue. In 
November 1781, after receiving intelligence 
of the Avar with Holland, he Oo-bperated with 
the troops under Sir Hector Munro in re- 
ducing Negapatnam. He then, taking some 
five hundred soldiers on board his shi^s, went 
to Trincomalee, where he arrived on the 
evening of 4 Jan, 1782. The'plaoe was not 
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in condition to offer effectixe resietanco. 
The town and the lower fort were occupied on | 
the night of 6 Jan 1783, the Dutch retreating i 
to Fort OsnabuTg on a commanding eminence. | 
Preparations were immediately made for re- 
ducing this fort, and on the 9t li Hughes sent 
in a lormal summons as well as a private 
letter to the governor, with wrhom he had 
formerly been on terms of friendly acquaint- 
ance. The summons was refused, and the 
place was taken by storm on the morning of 
the 11th, the loss on each side being small. 
Hughes provided for its defence as w<dl as 
the means at his disposal permitted, and re- 
turned to Madras, wdicre he anchored on 
8 Feb. Here he was joined a few days later 
by three ships newly arrived from lingland, 
and having’ intelligence of the French being 
on the coast in siq^brior force, ho took uj) a 
defensive position under the batteries. 

On the 16th the French squadron under 
M. de SuiTren came in siglil, but though 
sup(*rior in force in the ratio of twtdve ships ! 
to nine of a smaller av era^e slrengtli, SulVren j 
con‘sider<^d 1 hat the portion of the Kngli^U 
was unassailable, and made sail to the south- j 
ward., Ife avus immediately folhnved by 
Hughes, wdio during the night slipped past 
him, and on the morning of the I7th cap- 
tured a number of tlii* morcliantmen in con- 
voy and a trans])oi1 laden with military 
stores. Suifnm hastened t o the rescue, while 
Hughes, h<ning feecurod bis prizes, prepared 
to defend t hem. But the fit ful and g usty wind 
made his line v(*ry irregular, and a))out four 
o’clock in the afternoon the French, favoured 
by a passing squall, were able to attack his 
rear division, which, hy the accidents of the 
weather, was separated from the van. Theo- 
retically, the Englisli rear was completely 
overpowered ; but practically it held its own 
in a very severe struggle, centring round 
the Superb and Exeter [see Kiko, Stu Rica- 
AiiD, 1730-'1800],tUl another gust permitted 
the four ships of the van to come to its relief. 
On this Siiffren drew off to reformhis line, and 
the fight was not renewed. During the night 
the fleets separated; both had sustained con- 
siderable damage ; the French drew b?ick to 
Pondicherry and Hughes went to Trinco- 
malee to refit. He theni’etumed to Madras, 
and was carrying backtoTrincomalee astrong 
reinforcement for the garrison and a quantity 
of stores, when, on 9 April, as he was ap- 
proaching his port, he again fell in with the 
French fleet. He had the advantage of the 
wind, but being anxious to land his cargo be- 
fore engaging, and conceiving, probably, that 
the Fr^ch with only a trifling superiority 
of force would not venture to attack him, 
he pursued his way, thus allowing the enemy 


to fake the weather gage; vso that on the 
I3th ho found himself on a lee shore, wdth 
SuflVen outside preparing to ons^ago* Thk 
he did about two o’clock, in a manner con- 
trary to all experitmee, and ooiuvnt rating hh 
, attack on the I'hmlish cent re, placMHl ii fur a 
! time in a povition of great danger, 'Hie 
i battle raged with eKccptioiuil '^exerity round 
j theSuperbaudMouniouth jSee Alms/, I VMi>l, 

I the latter of wliich was naluccd to a wreek, 
j and in both the lot?'> of men Ava^ v«n‘v great ; 

I on board the Simerb there wore lift > -nine 
j killed and ninety-six w^ouiuled Alamt four 
j o’clock Huglies made thi‘ signal to Aveur, and 
' in reforming his lino huc(‘eeded in placing 
. the little Monmouth in comparatue safety 
[ to leeward. The fight then continued oii 
more equal terms till about half-pa&t fiv , 
AvheU, 111 a violent rain-squall, the lleetsv 
separated, and aneliored for tloMiight oifthe. 
islet of Fro\idien, The next day Hughes 
got his fleet into bettm* order, but ,"lnmbei’od 
up Ah his shijw were, Iio refused i<> accept 
the bat lie w hichSuflren offered, and remained 
at anchor till the* Frmicb witbdiew. ft Avas 
during this tune that Knlfren j>ropoH‘d an 
airangemcnt for the exchange of jiri^onois, 
wliich 1 1 ngh(‘K decllnctl, alleging that luHuid 
not the n^quiMle authority. As, however, 
the commandor-in-chi(*f on a distant station 
ha-»iiei*esNarily a great deal of discretionary 
poAver, it is not inqu’obabh'j that he judged 
tlie exchange would he more to thoadvantage 
of thi> h'rencb, Avhose rebouroes, at sucli a 
distance from tlieir base at Mauritius, wiw 
very limited. Hiiirren neems to liaAo regarded 
this as the real reason. ami fortliwith humled 
all lub prisoners over to liydor Ali. 

Hughes had men j it ime refitted his fleet at 
TriuconiHlee, and by tho end of June took 
up a position before Negapatnam, Avhieli Ih» 
understood thoFi’cnch Avere preparing to at- 
tack by land and sea, Ili» was still tbere 
wluui the French fleet came in siglit on 
5 July, and Suftren proposed to attack him 
at anclior. As he was standing in, liowever, 
one of hi.s bhips was partially dismasted in 
a squall, and in the deday that this occa- 
sioned, Hughes weighed, but would not be 
tempted to seaward lest he should give an 
opportunity to the French to get betwr*en 
him and tue shore, and so land the lroo]>s 
which they had on board. Tin? next morn- 
ing, 6 July, on Suflren again standing in, 
Hughes, having the advantage of the wind, 
made the signal to engage van to van, line 
to line, in the manner prescribed by the 
^Fighting Instructions;’ he thus, notwith- 
standing his enemy’s teaching, Avasted his 
strength in a dispersed attack along the 
whole line, and the result Avas, as always, 
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indecisiv(‘. After a bloody but useless 
straggle of rather over two hours’ duration, 
a sudden shift of wind threw both line^ into 



up their lormcr posil 
patnani, and the French, being unable to 
effect their purposed landing, airried their 
troops back to (;ucld<il<>re. On 1 Aug. tliey 
sailed for (’oylon, while Jfughe^ lay at 
Madras refitting. Tlio govc'rnor sfuit him 
word tluit lli(‘ French ha<l left (hiddalore 
an d goj i(» 1 0 1 lu‘ sou 1 h \va rd ; If iig 1 le s a n s werod 
that he wa^ 110 I responsible to tlie governor 
for the inanagenu 111 of 1 lie fleet, Tt was not 
till the Mhh that one of liis own frigates, the 
(Joventrv , confiinu^d tin* news. Then, indeed, 
he realised that Triiu*omale(* miglit be in 
<langer, and put tosealhenevt day, 520 Aug. : 
hut the Avinds ^volv iiufa\onrable, and it Avas 
not till th(‘ eA(‘ning of 2 Se])t. that he was 
offtlu‘ })ort. It had fallen to the French two 
da\s h(‘foro, and the n(3^1 morning, Avhen 
Hughes Avas standing in toAvards the moutli 
of 1h(' harbour, he AvasdisagnsMldy surprised 
to see the Friuich flag suddenly hoisted. lie 
neci'ssarily drew back, and Ruffren, Avho 
now had fifleou ships against the twelve 
Avith Hughes, at once folio w(‘d, hoping to 
coinphde his victory b\ tlie destruction of 
11u» lingUsh fleet, llis orders, as he gave 
them out, formulated the tactics Avhich had 
proAod so dangerous on 17 Feb. and on 
12 April; the whole of his superiority Avas 
to he thrown on the English rear, leaving a 
barely equal force* to hold the van in check. 
Fovtnnnlely, Iioavoa er, many of the French 
captains Avore averse to the task imt heforo 
them ; and the ill-AAnll of wsome, the nnsea- 
manlike conduct <ff others, eompleltdy frus- 
trate'd RullVen’s adinlvahle plan. The ships 
engaged in an usolated manner, and after a 
desultory action of three hours, the flf*ets 
separntod, the French making their Avay back 
to Trincomalee, and the English to Madras. 
On I Nov, a hurricane, Avhich saa’C])! oa^oi* 
the roadstead, forced them to sea. The Su- 
perb and EVeter AAU're dismasted, and all 
Averemore or less damaged ; Hughes sliiftod 
his flag to the Rultan, and by sIoav degrees 
the fleet gathered together at Bombay. Here 
i t Avas re i nforeed by a st ron g sq uad voii brought 
out from England by Rir Richard Biekertoii 
[q. v.],and when, some months lat(T, Hughes 
returned to the east coast, he had, for the 
first time, a numerical superiority to the 
French, and AA^as able, in Tune 1783, to co- 
operate with the army in the siege of Cud- 
dalore. On the 1 Ith the French fleet ap- 
peared in the offing, and cm the 1 Tth succeeded 
in passing inside of the English, and in esta- 


blishing a communication with the shore. 

The French ships were very short-handed, 
and took on board some twelve hundred 
men from the garrison, previous to engaging 
the English fleet outside. Xt was on the 20th 
that tlie lAvo enemies again met; but though 
Siiffren had the position to Avindward, and 
though he had, before leaving Trincomalee, 
given out a detailed order for concentrating 
his attack on tlie English rear, he made no 
' attempt to carry out the scheme, and per- 
I mitt<*d a dispersed attack along the whole 
line. The result Avas the useless slaughter of 
a liuudred men on each side, but the strategic 
ad\^an1 age remained Avith the French. Hughes 
raised the blockade and Avithdrewlo Madras, 
whore he soon recehed neAvs of the peace. 

Tliere is no other insli^ice in naval history 
of two fleets thus fighting five battles within 
little more than a year (four of them Avithin 
seven monihs) Avitli no very clear advantage 
on either side. French Avriters speak of the 
five battles as fiA^e ^glorious victories,’ hut in 
ri*alily they were very evenly balanced in 
point of fighting, Avhile, as to strategic re- 
sults, the English had a slight advantage 
from the first three, the French from the 
last tAvo. The tactical advantage, however, 
commonly lay with the French, and they 
Avere prevented from reaping the benefit of 
it solely by the mutinous or cowardly con- 
duct of the French captains on the one hand, 
and, on the other, by the seamanlike skill 
and courage of Hiigheb and his comrades. 

On the peace Hughes returned to England 
and had no further command, thougli ad- 
vanced in due course on 1 Feb. 1793 to be 
admiral of the blue. He acquired in India 
^ a most princely fortune,’ estimated at over 
40,000/. a year, Avhich, it is said, he largely 
distributed in unostentatious acts of bencA'O- 
lence (Ctiaunock:). He died at his seat at 
Liivhovough in Essex on 17 Feb. 1794. A 
i portrait of Rir EdAvard Hughes, by Hey- 
nolds, the bequest of the admiral himself, is 
in the Painted Hall at CTreemvich. 

Hughes married Ruth, widow of Captain 
t Boll, R.N, ; she died 30 Sept. 1800 (Gent, 
Mag, 18CX), pt. ii. p, 1008). Hughes left no 
isbue, and his wealth descended to a son of 
Captain Ball, R.N., his wife’s son by her first 
marriage, Edwabb IIuaHBS^ Ball HtroHUS 
(d, 1863), a social celebrity of the early part 
of the present century, Avhen he was fami- 
liarly known as the ^ Golden Ball.’ In 1819 
Ball took tho additional name of Hughes, 
married Mdlle. Mercandotti, a celebrated 
, S])anish dancer, in 1823, and, having by 
, gambling and reckless expenditure dissipated 
j great part of his fortune, removed to St. Ger- 
j maiirs, near Paris, where he died in 1863 
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Seminwcmce^ and 
188djiL89; (^nANTjritT Btokkuiv, 

-B* Blaokmantj^b 0. \Vim'« 
HAOOTT), £n^iUh Spj/, lH2r>, passim, witli 
plate of ^The English Opora hv R. 

Cruikslmnk, containing portraits of Ihill- 
Ilughes and his wife ? Lysons, ^^uppl, p. JUr> ; 
Gent Mag. X863, pi. i. pp. 533-4). 

[Official documents in the Public Record Olfiec , 
Charnock’s Biog. Nav. vi. 65 , Knife’s Nav. Iliog. 
1 . 137 ; Naval Chronicle, ix, So ; BcatsouV Kav. 
and Mil. Memoirs, v. J61-615, l^kms’q N.ual 
Battles of Crreat Britain, pj). ISO -98, Laughton^ 
Studios in Naval History, pp. 110-.45; Cheva- 
liers Histoire do la Marino frant^aiso pendant la 
0-iierre do rJndc^pendance nmericaino, pp. 38«8 
494:, CnnaCs Histoire du BaiJli do SuflTivn, pas- 
sim Tru blot’s Hist, de hi CainpJigno d<* Thnio 
par I escadro fran<;*ai';^ aoiis les ordres do M. lo 
Baiili do Sulfron.] J. K. L. 

HTJGHES, 0 EOROR (1 (i03 -1 (>67), piu‘i- 
tan divine, horn of liumblepaivutagc in Soulli- 
wark in l(K)3, was >on\ to ( 'orjnis Cliri^^ti C‘oI- 
lego, Oxford, in the hegintiinn of IHIO. He 
was admitted HA. on 19 hVh. 1 (»l>:?- 3, and 
proceeded M,.\. on June Jf>L*5 a^ a fellow 
(d IVuibroko (\dlcgc {0\f, l^t}h\ Rog,^ 0\f, 
lliM. Soc., vol. ii, pt. iii. p. 117). A)>oiit 
1628 he was ovdainod, and, after <»ervin/i cura- 
cies in and near Oxford, hoMus chosen in 
1031 lecturer at All llallous, Hn*ad Hi reel, 
London, where he soon obtained popnlarily 
a'=5 a preacher. lie connm niml 15.11. on 10 July 
1633. For liiy refusal to Ofunply Mith the 
rubrics he was suspended by J.andj and would 
have omignled to America bad lie no\ bomi 
di''Suaded bv John Dod jq. !, on who^e re- ' 
commendation he was appointed chaplain to • 
Tjord Hrooke at Warwick Onstle. Hnring liis 
i*esulence there lie mamed a (^')^ entry lady, 
intimately the mother of Serjeant Maynanl 
pre^ ailed on the Earl of Hodford to obtain 
for him the rectory of TavMock in Devon- 
shire, and the earl also made liim his eba])- 
Inin. The outbreak of the civil war obliged 
him to remove to Exeter, wln^re his wife died. * 
Hero he won the esteem of Prince Rupi'rt and j 
his staftj who frequently heard him preach. I 
On hie deciding to leave the city the jiiince j 
provided him with safc-conducts, which en- 
abled him to travel in peace to Coventiy. On 
21 Oct. 1643 the corporation of Plyrnoutli 
elected him vicar of St. Andrew\s t4iurch. 
He dedicated to the coiqioration his ^Dry 
Hod blooming and fruit-bearing j or a trea- 
tise of the pain, gain, and nse of chastenings ; 
preached partly in severall sermons [on Ilelir. 
xih ll-lSl but now compiled more orderly 
and fully/ London, 164 1. Baxter con- 
;&ideredi it the best work of its kind. In 
1647 he was appointed to preach before 
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t}iH Ilmise of ( ’ommoiw, mul recoivod a vnto 
of thanks, llis sinmiou was jivinted with 
’ tlie litlo • W-«'Hne-t ubii : or iht* U,.-.rov« 
Tiuinpot* tSomulin^ tla* tliivfl luitl ^ivutost 
I woo to tlio Auti-oln-ixtian WorUl, tml tlw 
fiM tnul laM Jov to tlio {’hurch of'llio Saint-«,' 
4to, IjOiuIoji KU/. Tho follow iiij^ vi'iiv ho 
I Mtb'.oribod with H'vont.'^ -two o(lu-r ulIm^tol‘■. 
rho joint tostiuKniio of tiio Miiustori? of 
Ib'von . . . with . . . tlio MiuiMomof tlio 
provinoo of Ijondon mito tho trutli of Josiis 
. . . in pursiiuneo of tho solonm lioiijiuo and 
Covomuit of (ju> throo juitioiH,’ Ho, Loiuion, 
164ft. Tn I66t ho avjs made ono of tho a'?- 
si-^tants to tho eoinmibsiouois of J)o\on^hiro. 
Thonirh evpollod from hi>, Ihing in Ans-usi 
166^, ho coutinuod to rosido at J'l^ mouth. 
Ffiv holding sorvicos in poorot ho was arivstoil 
in 16ir> and, with lii<s hrothor-in-Iuw and 
a^M''tant Thomas .Marlyn, oonliiu d at St. 
Nioholas Island, near tlio town, whoro ho 
nonninod about uino montlus. lloJbiuui oi-- 
ciipatiiinin w'rilingn roply to John Horfionnt's 
‘Suro-foolinji int'hriMianity,’ lOOo, wduohnp- 
poll rod afiorhi'. doat h midor tho tit lo of ‘Suro- 
foolinf; in Ohriatianit y oxamim'd,’ «\o, Lon- 
don l(3l!8. .Moauwhih liis Jioalih was fast 
failiiiji. Ills IrlciuL managcsl to procuro his 
roloaso by jiivini’ hoavy hoonrit y; but bo was 
torbiddon lo livo within (wontynnlos of J’lv- 
month. ilo aocordui}>t\ look np Jus aliotlo 
at Kinnsbridno, Dovonslitro, wliori* ho diod 
on 1 July l()li7. and was hnriod in tho church. 
A nii'morial tablot was oroclod to liini about 
1670 liy I’bomasOispin, for which llnf'lios's 
son-in-law, llu" well-known nonconformist 
di\ino, John llowo [q. v.l, w'rolc a Latin in- 
scription. There is a portrait of him in Pal- 
mer’s ‘ Nonconformist's Memorial.’ liis son 
Ohadiah (1610-1701) was grandfather of 
Obadiah linglus (lOOri 1767 ) |q. v. | 

II is other writings are, besidr>a aormons 
preached at the funerals ‘of . . . Captaine 
Ifeniy Waller,’ Ho, London, 1662, and ‘of 
blaster W’illiam Crompton . , . pastor of 
Lanceston, Cornwall,’ 4to, London, 1612: 
L ‘ Aphorisms, or .Select Propositions of the 
Scripture, shortly determining the Doctrnio 
of the Sabbath’ (editi'd bv C. Iliighi's), Hvo, 
Londoii, 1670. 2. ‘An Analytical lOxposi- 
tion of . . . Genesis and of XAiii. chap, of 
Exodus,’ foL, Amsterdam, 1672. Ho also 
edited 11. Fiend’s ‘Threrdold Cord <o unite 
Soules for ever unto (rod,’ Ho, 1617. 

[Palniei’’s Noneonf Mem ii. .56-02 , Wood’s 
Athcrue Oxon. (Bliss), iti 777-80, Itowi's Keel, 
i Hist, of Old Plymouth, ii. 37-9.] O, O, 

! HUGHES, aniFFlTFI ('yf. 1760), no- 
turalist, was p(>rhaps the son of Edward 
; Hughes of Towyn, Merionethshire, who was 
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bom about 1707, matriculated at St Johns 
College, Oxford, in 1729, and graduated B.A. 
and Si. A. in 1748. lie was rector of St 
Lucy^tt, Jlarbadoes, and fellow of the Uo;;^al 
Society in 1750, when ho published a ‘Ka- 
tural History of Barbados/ The work, a folio 
of ‘114 pages, with a map and twentj-nine 
plates, mostly by Eliret, was publislied by sub- 
ficriprion. JIughos also contributed a pai>er 
U)f a }ioopb)ton res<mibling the IHower of 
the Marigold’ lo llio ‘ l^lulosophical Trans- 
actions’ for 1745, xlii. 690. 

[U'ostor’s Ahiruiii Oxoiiieiis's.] (t S. Jt 

HUGHES, lIKMtY OROIKJE (1810- 
187w), Irish jndj^e, born in Dublin on 22 Aug. 
1810, Avns (‘Idest son of James JTiighes, so- 
licitor, of Dublin, by his wifi' JNlargaret, 
dangUlrT of Tr(‘Vor St’annus Morton of Dub- 
lin, solicitor. Hughes recei ved his early edu- 
calion at a ()rivale scJiool iji Jervis Street, 
lliibliJi, and subsequentlv entered Trinity 
College, hill did not proceed to a degree. In 
Hilary teim 1830 luMvas admitted a student 
of t he K ing’.s funs, 1 )ublin, and iriTrinity term 
1832 of Gray’s Inn, Loudon; he was called 
to the Irish bar in Michaelmas term 1831. 

1 1 nglies d( • vot cd himsel f almost exclusively 
to the chancery courts, and in 1837 published 
a ^ tliaiicery Pract ice,’ which had a consider- 
able stxceess. He rapidly acquired an exlon- 
slvo pvact ice, and was specially known for 
his complete mastery of all the details of 
chancery jirocedure, then much more compli- 
cated than at i>reseni, fn 1844 he took silk, 
and as a leader continued to enjoy a very hii’go 
)ract ice, especially in the rolls court . Tn 1850 
U' was ap]a)inted by laord .Tolm Russell solici- 
tor-general for Ireland, and held that ollice 
till the fall of Ijord Jolin’s government in 
1852. During this period the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act wa^])assea, and Hughes as aRoman 
catholic incurred some unpopularity with the 
more zealous of liis co-religiouists from Ids 
connect ion with the governniont. He im er- 
tholess received tlie support of the Roman 
catholic bishop and clergy wlien he unsuccess- 
fully contested Cavan in 1865. In 1856 he 
was retxirned for Long ford, but did not secure 
re-election at the general election of 1857. 
In 1868 he was again solicit oi'-general for 
Ireland in Lord Palmovst on’s administration, 
and in 1859, on the return of Lord Palmer- 
ston to power, was appointed a baron of the 
court of exchequer in succession to Baron 
Richards. On the bench Hughes was one 
of the rare instances of a chancery lawyer 
making a successful common law judge. lie 
continued a member of the court of exchequer 
till his death on 22 July 1872. 

In 1836 ho married Sarah Isabella, daugh- 


1 ter of Major TVaueia UEstrangOv Two 
daughters survived him, the eider now the 
wife of Lord Morris (lord of appeal); the 
younger the wife of Mr. Edward Rtzgerald 
of Fitz William Place, Dublin. > 

[Annual Register, 1872; Life of Frederick 
Lucas, London, 1886, ii. 197 ; information from 
the family.] J. D. F. 

HUGHES, HUGH (y Babbi) Oooh) 
(1693-1776), Welsh poet, horn on 22 March 
1693, was son of GrulFydd Hughes, who de- 
rived his lineage, according to the Welsh 
genealogies, from Tegeryn ab Oarwed, tbe 
lord of Twrcelyn. He was chiefly self-edu- 
cated. He resided chiefly on his estate at 
Llwydiarth Esgob, near Llanerchymedd, An- 
glesea. lie died 011 6 April 1776, and was 
buried in Holy] lead churchyard. Hughes’s 
verses were lield in highest eem by Goronwy 
Owen. He is one of the three Anglesea poets 
wliose works are found in the ^ Diddanwch 
Teuluaidd neu waithBeirdd Mon’ (London, 
1763; 2ud edition, Carnarvon, 1817; 3rd edi- 
tion, Liv erpool, 1 879). Other poems by him 
occur in the Hllodeugerdd,’ ^Diddanwch i’w 
Feddianydd’ (Dublin, 1773), and ^Dewisol 
Ganiadan,’ Hughes also published ‘ Dial 
Ahaz,’ ‘ Deddfau Moesoldeb,’ and ^ Rheolau 
Bywyd Dynol ’ (Dublin, 1774), all three pur- 
porting to be translations from English works, 
lie left behind him several valuable manu- 
scripts containing pocmis, translations, tales, 
and biographies. Most of these came into 
the possession of his son, who succeeded to 
the estate, and many have since been lost, but 
a few are preserved at tlio British Museum. 

^ (Information from tho Kev. R. Jenkin Jones , 
biogi\ij:)hical ‘sketch prefixed to Diddanwch 
Teuhmdd, ed, 1817; RowlandKs’s Llyfryddiaoth, 

1 s.a. 1763 ; Woidcs of Goronwy Owen, ©d. Jones, 
i. 80.] . D. Ll. T. 

I HUGHES, HUGH (1790 P-1863), artist, 
born at Pwllygwichiad, near Llandudno, son 
of Thomas Hughes, by Jane, his wife, was 
baptised at Llandudno, according to the parish 
register, 20 Feb. 1790. lie lost his parents 
in cliildliood, and was educated by his ma- 
ternal grandfather, Hugh Williams of Med- 
diant Farm, Llansantffraid Gian Conwy, 
Denbighshire. In due time Hughes was ap- 
prenticed to an engraver at Liverpool. From 
LiverpooLhe removed to London as an im- 
prover, and took lessons in oiLpainting. The 
j earliest known specimen of his handiwork is 
a portrait (dated 1812) of the Rev. John 
Evans (1723-1817) of Bala, which was en- 
graved in vol. iii, of the ^Drysorfa/ He 
^ent three years (1819-22) at Meddiant 
Farm, working at his ^ Beauties of Cniubria,^ 
his best-known work. Hughes returned to 
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London after 1828. He was a radical in ! of sermons by his father-in-law, David 
reliddli and politics, and signed a pjtition ] Charh^s ; that puhlislied in 18 J(! contained 
in favonr of tlie passing of the Catholic j a menioir, and projected a reprint of the 
Emancipation Bill abont 1828. The Lon- ‘Brut * in twenty numlH'rs.ofwhioJioulyone 
don leaders of the Welsh Calvinistic body, appeared. 

to wUch he belonged, thereupon expelled - -f . n, ^ 

him from their communion. Ilughe.-^ de- «oy,„T.u ’column in WoeUv AKul Sovn 
nounced this act of intoleraace in many ' Oumcr, 1828-32; Ynuifyuydd/ 181)0 , pnvato 
pamphlets and in letters to ‘ iSoren Comer’ in forma tion,] ' ‘ K. J. J, 

(1828-30) with such effect that at a meeting 

of dele^tes of the Calvinistic methodls^ts HUGHES, ilUG II (Tn<H))(I80r)-lM)4), 
held at Bala in 1831 a resolut ion was passed ’ Welsh poet, was horn in the small Milage of 
deprecating interference with theexeiviso of i Cilgeraiut, idaudegai, C'umarvou^hiiv, m 
political rights. Hughes was not, howev<n‘, 1 1805. Uis father was a (.loacun of the in- 
rcin^^taied as member of the denominathm. ' depondout clmreh at (\>ronoji, and district 
After a time he went over to the iiuh^pen- , president of the British and Foreign Bible 
dents, and later to the Plymouth Brethren, i Society. Ilnah derived all his education from 
In 1832 he wrote mxicli, under the pseiidonvm ' a Sunday school. When the indepeudont 
^Orifetion,’ on elnfrcli eslablisliiueiits and j church to wliicli his family belonged ^v^^ 
tithes in controversy with the Utw, Evan j closed, ho joined the W<‘sle\ ans, but subse- 
Evans [leuan Qian (ieirionydd". Ilinliedal qucutly returm‘ri to the independents, and 
Great Malvern! I March 1803, and was buried became widl known in tin* disi rn't as a ]>ower- 
in the cemetery there, lie inanded after 1823 fnl preaclu'r. He was ])rc\ ailed upon to take 
a daughter ot the Rev. Daxid Charles oficharue succc'S'Hi^elv ol churches at iilios-y- 
Carmarthen. Mrs. Hughes died nt Aberyst- ^ Ian, Tabor, and Elanysl umdwy, at Jackson 
wytb 28 Dec. 1873. Their tlii’ce children died | Htreet, iManchester,an<l at (\ipeliiclyg,Ohwi- 
young. 1 lou, and Abeicndi in Carnarvonsliire. At 

lluglies’s clnof woodcnt.s appear in his Aberereli he st*t u]> a print ing-presn, and 
^Beauties of Cambria,’ I \irmart hen, 1823, in j edited ” Yr Arwtnnydd,’ a penny monthly, 
xvhich all tho views were engnued by him- for many > tail's. In 1850 lie lemoxed to 
stdf, fifty-eight from his own drawings. In ' Aherdare, where he took charge of the now 
his knowledge of natural form and masterly | cluu'ch at Ik'tlioi, and gatlieriMl a hirgi» con- 
handling of the gra\er 11 ughes has been com- gregation. I i ughes xviis A rminian rather t Imn 
pared to Bewick. His treatment of natural j Calvinist ic, but in bis views of cliurcli or- 
objects was realistic, minulo, and laborious, ganisat ion I hmv as a pronounced independent, 
and hisfoliagelsalwa>strathfulaudgracerul. Miolding that each church sliould have the 
lie also made many lithographs of Websh sole nicinagemnil of its own affairs, lie lost 
scenery. Caricatures by him of tlie com- money by bis publications, and a public sub- 
inissioners of education s<‘nt down to ^Vales ' .seription was rais(*d for him by fneuds during 
{1846-7) are very characteristic. Sov'eral of tie' last year of his lifts hut h(‘ di(*d, 8 l)<‘c. 
his sketches, including amax> of North Wales , 1861, Indore the testimonial was presented, 
under the name ^ Dame Vtuicdotia,’ ‘Pitt’s j llughcs was more voluminous as a writr*r 
Head^ near Boddgelert, and others of the i than any Welshman of his day. Ib^contri- 
neighbouihood of Snowdon, were published but ed largely tf) the cniTcnt magassines. In 
at Carnarvon. His sketch of ‘ l^wllheli and early life lie competed frequently and siiccess- 
St.Tudwall’s Road’ is in lIumjJirey’H ‘ Book fii llv at Eistcsldfodau, and later often acted as 
of Views,’ Many specimens of his work are ! an adjudicator. His principal works are: 
in country houses about Carnarvon. 1 . ‘llhe&ym(*g ^ (logic), Wrevham, 1 856. 2. ‘ Y 

Hughes also published : 1 . ‘ llynafion J )rvdodd ( )rucliwyliaefcli ’ (TIk^ Tliird Dispen- 
Oymreig/ a work on AVelsh antiquities, Car- i sation), Pontyprydd, 1859, 3. ‘(i^rammadi^g 

marthen, 1823, 8vo. 2. ‘ Y Tremyddion a’r Barddoniaetb,^ CarnarvTm, 1862. 4. ‘loan 
Pabyddion,’ 1828 (?). 3. Lectures delivered yn Ynys Patmos ’ (Awdl) — an ode on St. 
before the London Cymmrodorion in ‘Heren John in the Isle of Patmos, Aberdarc, 1861. 
Gomer/ 1831. 4, ‘ Y Papur Newydd Cym- 5. ‘ Grammadeg Athronyddol,’ sierf*ot yped 
reig,’ 1886 (a Welsh newspaper), wrongly, after 4th ed. 6. ‘Yr YsgrifellGyrnrcjg/thn^e 
ascribed to another in ‘Cardiff Eisteddfod editions, AVrexham. 7. ‘CVynodeb o Itam- 
Transactions/ 1883. 6. ‘ Y' Drefn i Ddyogelu madeg Cymraeg,’ i.e. introduction to Welsh 
purdeb Bywyd/ 1849, 6. ‘ The Genteelers,’ Grammar, Carnarvon. 8. ‘CVti^chism of 
a sarcastic political pamphlet. 7, ‘ A’^r Eg- J AVelsh Grammar,’ Canianon. 9. ‘ Agoriad 
Iwys yn yr Awyr/ an essay in ‘Traetho- Gwybodaeth’ (oncompo'^ition). 10. ‘Review 
dydd,’ 1863. He also edited three volumes of dole, and an Essay on Divine Government,’ 
von. axvm, * ^ 
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of Calvinistic methodists with which he had 
been in communion. In 1806 he returned 
under the influence of the Rev. John !E!lias^ 


Carnarvon. Dr. Hughes (Cowljrd) says this 
is the b6st specimen of reasoning in the Welsh 

language. It was written when Hughes left t 

the Wesley ans. and su|)plies a full account of ^ and four years later began preaching. In J ol o 
his religions views. Jl. *Bwrdd y Bardd^ he was ordained at Llangeit ho, and ^ntinued 
(the first pubJislied collection of his poetical a useful minister till his death, which took 
woz’ks). 1 2. ^Illssay on Independency/ i place at liotberbJthe in London on 2 ^ov. 
13. HJlyniaoth Apostolaidd.' U. Closes and ) 1841. He was buried in Bunhill Fields. lie 
CoJenso.’ 1 6. ^ (Jydwybod/ 1 6. ‘ Bedydd 1 was popular as a poet, and contributed largely 


Cristeinogol.’ 17. ‘ Deddf, PecLod, a Gras.' to Welsli periodicals. 

18. ‘ Ydrydodd Orncliwyliaeth.’ 19. ‘Cofiant , _ Uughess translations of Gray’s ‘ 


Bard ’ and 


J. Jones, Talsarn.’ 20. Giifegliad o Emynan.’ , Blair’s ‘Grave ’are well executed; but his 

' ... . ^ I 1 •. J* 1 ‘ J 1*/ "XT m 1 


21. ^Telyn y Haint.’ 

jj, T. Jones’s Goiriadur B/wgraffyddol, 
567-70, three articles in Y Geninen, 1889.J 

R. J. J. 


HUGHES, .TABKZ (1686 P-1731), Irans- 
Ia1 or, younger bnither of .John Hughes (1677- 
1720)') (J. v.J, was for some years one of the 
ree<n\er s clerics in tlie stamp oflice. He died i - _ 1 
on 1 7 Jan. J 73J , in tlie forty-sixth year of his 
age, leaving a widow, who accompanied the 
wile of Governor Byng to Barbadoes, and 
dit‘(l tlioi‘0 in 1740, and an only daughter. 

Hughes translated ^ Tlu‘ Kaj)e of Proser- 
ino, from Olaudiaii, in three books, with the 
tory of Sextus and Erichtho from Juucan’s 
Pharsalia, book (V (London, 1714, 8vo; an- 
other edition, corrc'ctcd and enlarged, with 
notes, 1723, 12mo^; Suetonius\s ‘Lives of 
the XII Otesars,’ with notes (London, 1717, 

12mo, 2 vols.); and several novels from the 
Spanish of Cervantes, which were published 
anonymously in Samuel Croxall’s ‘Select 
Collection of Novels and Histories^ (second 


chief literary work was his ‘New Testament 
Expositor,’ based on Poole, Doddridge, Scott, 
Henry, &c. It was begun in 1829 and com- 
pleted in 1836, in 2 vols. 12mo, and published 
at Wyddgrug ; a second edition was issued at 
Holywell in 1846. A similar work on the 
Old Testament was lef<^ incomplete at his 


f.J. T. Jones’s Geiriadur By wgraflyddol, i. 658- 
669.] R. J. J. 

HUGHES, JOHN (1677-1720), poet, born 
at Marlborough, Wiltshire, on 29 tfan. 1677, 
was elder son of John Hughes, clerk in the 
TTand-in-IIand Fire Office, Snow Hill, Lon- 
don, by his wife Anne, daughter of Isaac 
Burges of Wiltshire. His grandfather, Wil- 
liam Hughes, graduated at Now Inn Hall, 
Oxford, in 1638, was ejected from his living 
at Marlborough in 1662, and died 14 Feb. 
1687 (Palmer, iVbwco??/, Mem» iii. 366; Pecr, 
DesifL Cur.) Jabez Hughes [q. v.] was John’s 
younger brother. John 1 1 iiglies was educated 
at a dissenting academy, apparently in Little 


edition. Loudon, 1729, 12rao, six vols.) llis Bntam, London, under Thomas Rowe, where 


‘ Miscollanios in Verse and Prose ’ were col- ! 
Iccled by his brother-in-law, William Bun- 
combe [(|. V.], and publislied for the benefit 
of his widow in 1737 (London, 8vo). The 
dedication to th(j Duchess of Bedford, though 
signed by his widow, ‘ fcSamh Hughes,’ was 
written by John Copping, dean of Clogher i 
(Nil'll or.s. Literary Anecdotes, 1814, viii. i 
268). Two short pieces written by Hughes i 
are given in John Nichols’s ‘ Select Collec- 
tion of Poems ’ (1780), vi. 39-40. 

[Preface to Hughes’s Miscollanios in Verse 
and Prosu, 1737 ; John Dnucombe’s Letters by 
Several Eminent Persons Deceased (2nd edit. 
1773). i. 160 ; Ciilamy and Palmer's Nonconfor- 
mist’s Memoi'inl, 1803, iii. 866-7; Brit. Mus 
Cat.] .G. F. R. B. 

HUGHES, JAMES (Iauo Tbichrw) 
(1779-1844), Welsh Calvinistic methodist 
Aaister, was bom at Neuadd-ddu, m the 
fish of Ciliau Aeron, at tho foot of Trichrug 
'^tain, Cardiganshire, in 1779. At the 
»o\twenty-oiie he settled in London. He 
Vm afterwards expelled from the body. 


he was the contemporary of Isaac Watts. 
Hughes showed a taste for literature at an 
early ago, and at nineteen wrote a tragedy 
entitled ‘ Amalosont, Queen of the Goths,’ 
which was never acted, and still remains in 
manuscript {Notes and Queries, 1st ser. x. 
2(K>, 413). lie obtained a place in the ord- 
nance office, and acted as secretary to seve- 
ral commissions for the purchase of lands for 
tho royal dockyards. Hi 1706 ho collected 
the materials for the first two volumes of ‘A 
Complete History of England ... to the 
death of . . . King William III ’ (London, 
1706, fol., 3 vols.; 2nd edit. Londom 1719, 
fol., 3 vols.), and translated ‘ The Life of 
Queen Mary, written in Latin by Francis 
Godwin, Lord Bishop of Hereford,’ which 
appears in the second volume. The third 
volume was written by White Kennett [q. v.], 
bishop of Peterborough, by whose name this 
history is generally known. In 1708 Hughes 
published his translation, made some six 
years previously, of EonteneUe’s ‘Dialogues 
of the Dead. . . , With a Reply to some Re- 
marks in a Critique call’d the Judgment of 
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Phito, &e*, and two orimttal J)uilogues^%on- j Swift, in a letter to Pope, dated 3 Sept, 
don, 8vo (the eecond edition, London, 1780, 1 1735, savft : ^ Ungliea is too grave a poet for 
12ittoy a new edition, Glasgow, 1754, 12ma). { me, and* I think among tho inediocrihus in 
Hughes, ‘ though not only an honest but a prose as well as vt‘i\se/ To wlileli l\>pe re- 
pious man’ Poefjn, iL IBt), fledi- I plied: ^ To answer ;\onr (juestion as to Mr. 
cated the book to the Earl of Wharton, who, » llughes ; whatf h(' wauled m genius ht» made 
upon his appointment as loi’d-lieiitenant of up as a honest man ; but lie was of the rluss 
Ireland in the following year, offered to take you think him ’ (Swift, IHWc.'f, 181 1, x\ id. 
Hughes with him. Hughes, howe\er,rel\ing 402-3). Steele devoted the fi ft eeuth nimiber 
upon the promises of another patron, which of ‘The Theatre’ to a panegyno of llughe'^, 
were never realised, declined the offer, and and declared that ‘his lieadii hand, or heart 
thus lost the chance of preferment. la 1712 was always employ’d in souiellung wortliy 
his opera of ‘ Calypso and Telemachus ’ (Lon- imitation ; his pencil, hia bow-string, or lus 
don,l712,8vo; second edition, London, 1717, ] pen, each of wliich ho usM in a masterly 
8vo; another edition, London, 1781, 8vo), i manner, were always <lircctod to raiso anil 
the music for which was composed by John entertain his own mind, or that of otlnuN, to 
Ernest Galliard, was performed at the Cjueen’s I a more cheerful prosecution of what was 
Theatre in the Hayniarket, in spite of the j noble and virtuous/ llughes contributed to 
strenuous opposition of mo'-t of the Italian the ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spectator,’ and ‘Guardian,’ and 
performers to a musical entertainment in the j with Sir Ilichard Hlackmoro [q. v.) wrote 
English language. In 1715 he published ‘The La}" .Monk,’ a series of fortyossays, tlui 
‘The Works of Mr. Edmund Spenser • • • first of which was puhlishod on 13 Nov*. 1713, 
with a Glossary explaining the old and ob- j and the last on 15 hVb, 1713 14, A second 
scure words ’ (London, fl vols. ; anotlmr j edition of tluNu essays was published in 1 71 4 
edition, London, 1750, 12mo, 3 vols.) Hughes | under the titlobf ‘The Lay Moiia'^terv/ *S:c., 
wasaconstant invalid, and during the giwtcr | London, 12nio. (Korlisthof these contnhii- 

i iart of his life was in narrow eircumstaiices, tions sei‘ Duncombu, Mft^rjfbi/ iSrrmil fimi'* 
Ln 17l7,liowever, he was appointed by Lord- ne/if Permm Ihawetl^ i. xi-xii, 122-5, I 48- 
chancellor Cowper secretary to the conimis- 111; and (btvuinus, Brili^h /iVsy/yeVv, i, 
sions of the peace in the court of chancery, a Ixx-lwi, v. li-liii, xiii. x\\, xlv \lvi.) 
post which procured him independence for S('v<n*ul of his iranslalions appeared in a 
the remainder of his life. His mi(*ly written periodical publication called ‘Ine Monthly 
and successful tragedy, ‘The Siege of Da- Amusement.’ Hughes persuaded Addison 
mnscus,’ was his bos t, as well as his last work to put his ‘Cato’ on tlie stage, and under- 
(London, 1720,8vo; other editions, London, took at his request to supply the fifth act, 
1770, 12mo, and London, 1778, 8vo ; re- which was, howe\(»v, iiltimaUdy written by 
printed in IBelVs ‘British Theatre,’ vol. i., Addison himself. Hughes witlidrew most of 
London, 1773, 8vo, and several other collec- liis contributions to Steele’s ‘ Poetical Mis- 
tions of plays ; translated into French m ‘ Le cellaiuos ’ (London, 17 1 1, Hvo) upon hearing 
Theatre Auglois, ’tom. 7,London,1749, 1 2mo), that Pope’s ‘ Wifi? of Bath, her Prologue, from 
The play, the plot of whicli was obviously Ohauce’*,’ and ‘=»ome other pieces, which wen* 
suggested by Sir William D’Avenant’s ‘Siege,’ inconsistent witJi his id(*as of propriety, were 
was dedicated to Lord Oowper, and was pro- to be included, ‘and would only allow two 
duced at Drury Lane Theatre on 17 Feb. small poems, and those without a name, to 
1720, and received with great applause, appear there’ ( Ditnoombu, LHfersy i. xiii). 
Hughes, who had been too ill to attend the lliigheswasafriendofThomasBritton[q. v.], 
rehearsals, died of consumption on the same and used to jdav the violin at ‘tlic musical 
night a few hours after its production, and J small coalman’s’ concerts. Jlis ‘Venus and 
was buried in the vault under the chancel of ' Adonis/ and several other cantatas, were set 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn. Ilis only sister, \ to music by Handel. IVpusch and Haym 
Elizabeth,married^yiUiamDlmcombe[q. V.] also comjiosed music for his poetical pic‘ces. 

3 Sept. 1726, and died in 1735-6. His per- A collection of his ‘Poems on Several Oc- 
trait was painted by Sir Godfrey Ktieller in casions, with some Select Essays In Pi'Ose,’ 
1718, and was given by Hughes shortly be- &c., edited by his brother-in-law, was pub- 
fore his death to Lord" Cowper (DujfCOMBB, lished in 1735 (London, ]2mo, 2 vols.) i lis 
Letters^ &c., i. 266). An engraving of this poems are included in the tenth volume of 
portrait by Gerard Vandergucht is prefixed Chalmers’s ‘Works of the English Poets’ 
to the first volume of Hughes’s ‘ Poems on (I810),andinmanyotherj)oetical<'ollections. 
Several Occasions/ cSrc. His correspondence, ‘ with some pieces by 

Johnson, in his ‘Life of Hughes,’ does Mr. Hughes never befox*e published, and the 
not enter into any criticism of his works, original plan of the Siege of Damascus/ will 
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be found in ^ Letters by several liminent Per- 
sons Deceased/ edited by Iiifeueplunv, the Rev. 
John Dancojnbe [q. v,] (second odiiion 1 77S). j 
Ilu/rhes is said to have Jeft in nianuscripl two 
acts of a ti’agedy entitled ^ Sophy ilirza/ 
which was subsecniently completed by Wil- 
liam Duncombo (B/VKok, Jfioy. Dram. 1 81:2, 
i. 211,379> 

lie also wrote : 1 . ^ Tho Tiiumph of Peace ; 
a i)oem,’ Loudon, 1898, fol. In th(‘ dedica- 
tion toSir Ricliurd lUackmort^, fliighos states 
that this was the first po(*lieiil essay which 
he had ^ ventur’d to make publick/ 2. ‘ Tlio 
Court of Nepfums On King William’s lie- 
turn from Holland, 1809/ JhOO. 3. *Tlio 
House of Nassau: a I'iudaric ode,’ London, 
1702, fol. 4. L\n 0<h' in praise of Musick, 
set for vari(*ty of Voices and rnstruments by | 

. . , J\ If art,’’ London, 1703, fto. Reprinted | 
(without the music) with Hughes’s ' Oupid , 
and Hymen’s Holiday, a pastoral masque M 
[London, 1781 Syo^ 5. ^ A Re\ iow of Hie 
Ouse of Jiphraim and Judali, and its appli- | 
cation to tlie Oliureli of Kngland and the . 
Dissenters, In a lettm* to Dr. Willis, Dean 


I 12mo. IL 'Charon; or the Ferry-Boat. A 

i vision. Dedicated to the Swifos Count 

' [John James Heidegger]/ London, 1719, 8vo. 
Reprinted in second volume of Samuel Crox- 
all’s ' Select Collection of Novels and Histo- 
ries/ London, 1829, 12mo, 15. 'TheEcstacy: 
an ode,’ London, 1720, fol. 16. ' Letters of 
Abelard and Heloise. To which is prefix’d 
a particular account of their lives, amours, 
and misfortunes. Extracted chiefly from 
Monsieur Bayle. Translated from tlieFrench, 
The fburlh edition corrected ’ (anop..)? Lon-** 
don, 1722, 12nio; the seventh edition, Lon- 
don, 1743, 12mo; the tenth edition, London, 
1705, ]2mo; ditto, Dublin, 1769, 12mo; 
anotlier edition, London, 1788, 8vo; another 
edition, London, 1 805, 12mo ; another edition, 
Edinburgh, 1806, 1 2mo. 17, ' The Compli- 
cated Guilt of the late Rebellion/ 1746. This 
was widlteii by TTiiglies in 1716, but was not 
publish(*d until 1746, when it was printed 
with a preface by William Duncombe. 

[Preface to Hughes’s Poems on Several Occa- 
sions, &e., 173o, pp i-xxxvii ; Duncombe’s Let- 
ters by Several Eminent Persc/ns Deceased (2tid 


of fjincoln, occasioned by his Thanksgiving 
Seriuoii, jin^ached hdbro her Majesty at St, 
Paul’s, on 23 Aug. 1706/ 1705. 6. ' Advices 
from l^lrnassus. . . . Written by Trajano 
Boccalini. To wliich is added a coni inuat ion 
of the Advices by Girolamo Brian! of Modena, 
All translat('d Irom the Italian by several 
Hands. Utwis’d and Corrected by Mr. Hughes,’ 
&c,, London, 170(), fol. 7. Translation of 
MoliCiro’s ‘ Miwiiuthrope/ wilh a jiroface, 1700. 
It was aft(’rwnrds reprinted (without the 

E refact*) with Moliere’s otluu* plays translated 
^ y Ozell. 8. ' The History of the Revolution ' 
in Portugal. . . . By the Abbot d«' Vertot 
. . . Translated from the French’ (aiiou.), 
London, 1712. 9. 'An Ode to the Creator 
of the W orld. ( )ccasion’d by the Fragments 
of Orpheus’ (anon.), Loudon, 1713, fol. 
10. J Apollo and Daphne : a mascpie. Set to 
inusick by [Dr. IVpuseli], and perform’d at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane ’ (anon.), 
London, 1716, Ito; another edition [London, 
1781 P], 8vo. ML ' An Ode for tlie Birth- 
df]^ of Her Royul Highness the Princess of 
Wiiles/ Londoik 1716, 4(o. 12. 'A Layman’s * 
Thoughts on the hit*' Treatment of the llishop 
of Bangor, in the charge made against him 
by Dr. Snape, and undertaken to be piwcd 
by the Bishop of Carlisle [Dr. Nicolson], In 
a letter to the Bishop of Carlisle/ 1717. 
IS. 'A Discourse concerning the Antients 
and Moderns. Written by the same author, | 
and translated by Mr. Hughes/ appended to 
GlanvilVs translation of ' Conversations with 
a Lady on the Plurality of Worlds. Written i 
in French by M, P^onteuelle,’ Loudon, 1719, 


edit, 1773), John&ori’& Lives of the Eiiglibh 
Poets (ed. P. Cunniugham, 1854), ii. 183-8; 
Roswcirs Life of Johnson (od. G. B. Hill, 1387), 
1 . 270, iii. 259, 314, iv. 36~7; Spence’s Anecdotes 
(ed. S W. Singer, 1858), p. 229 ; Biog. Brit. 
1757, iv. 2697-2709 ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. 
1814, xviii 294 7 ; Chalmers’s British Essayists. 
1823, V. xJix~lni, xiii. xxxv-vi , JBisset’s Bio- 
gra pill cal Sketch of the Authors of tlie Spec- 
tator, 1793, pp. 217-39 ; Cakimy and Palmer’s 
Nonconformist’s Memorial, 1803, iii. 365-7 ; 
Sir John Hawkins’s History of Music, 1853, ii. 
789, 791, 809, 817, 829, 831 ; Baker’s Biog. 
Dramal. 1812, vol. i, pt. i. pp 378-9; Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, 1812-15, i. 390, v. 597, viii. 
265, 2C6, 268, 277, 495; The Georgian Era. 
1831, 111 5l6 , Historical Register, 1720, vol. v. 
Chron. Di.iry, p. 10; Gent. Mag. 1779, xlix. 
466 -7. 549 ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. x. 108, 
187, 195, 240, 255, 268; Halkott and Laing’s 
Diet, of Anon, and Pseud. Lit. 1882-8; Brit, 
Mils. Cat.J G.F. R. B. 

HUGHES, JOHN (1776*1843), divine 
and antiquary, the third child of William 
Hughes, by his second wife, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John and Gwenllian Thomas of 
oAvan, was born on 18 May 1776 at Brecon, 
where his father was a respectable trades- 
man. He was educated at the College gTam* 
mar school at Brecon. In 1790 he met John 
W esle\ , who was passing northwards from 
the Bristol conference, joined the Wesleyans, 
and soon became a local preacher. In 1796 
he was ordained a minister, and engaged in 
mission work on various Welsh circuits until 
1805, when he was appointed to superintend 
the We&leyan mission in Liverpdfpl, and to- 
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pay aoQOBttily visits to Manchester. At Man- 
chester he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Adam Clarice [q. In 1882 Hughes be- 
came a supernumerary, and retired to Knuts- 
ford in Cheshire, where he died 16 ilay 1843. 
In 1811 he married Esther, elde*^! dnughtovof 
Edward Clarke of Knutsford, who survived 
him. 

Hughes published, besides smaller works: 

1. *A Plea for Heligioiis Jji)»ertjV 1812. 

2. ‘Horse Britannicfu, or Studios in Ancionl 
Ilritisli History,’ 2 vols, London, 1818 10, 
8vo ; a work highly spoken of by Bishop Bur- 
gess and Sharon Turner. 3. ‘Tlioological Lt>- 
says and DLscoui^^eson the Nature and Obli- 

f atioiib of Public Worship, iVo,/ 181 8. 4. ‘ Vn 
Jssay on the Ancient and Present State of 
the Welsh Language/ London, 1823, S\o, for 
whicii, as for two <it]ior essaxs, he obtaim^d 
a medal from the (’ainbrian society. 5. ‘ ilo- 
inoir of Miss Pedmore of Kniit ‘'ford,' 1833. 
8. ‘ Memoir and Uemaiii'^ ot tU(‘ Ihu. .Mr. 
Fussel, Wesleyan Minister/ 1840 . He lefi 
in manuscript (i) a corrected eojw of the 
*Hor.‘e BrilaiuucaV (-)‘A fiistoryoi’ Wales,’ 
and (3) ' Hi'^toncalTnads, Memorials of Ko- ; 
inarkablo Persons and OccniTonees among i 
the C}mry/ Tin* last, Avliich is an anno- j 
Idttd translation from the Welsh, if* now in 
the British Mustaim. A Wtdsh tianslation 
of his friend Dr, ( Mko’s ‘ Comment niy on tlie 
'Nt*wTe‘3t ament ’ was begun bv him, but was 
not comideted. 

[WilliaaisV Knunent Welshmen, p, 225 ; Wes- ' 
ieyan Metli, JVIag., i.xx. i. 209.] W. A. 4. A. | 

HIJOHES, JOHN (1780-1857), author,^ 
born 2 Jan. 1790, was the only cliild of i 
Tliomab Hughes, D.D,, ch'rk of tin' closet to ^ 
(toorgo Til and Ccorge TV. Mcav of Vlling- 
ton, Berkshire, and canon of St. Paul’s Cat h(‘- j 
dral, by his wife Mary Anno, daiightor of i 
the IloV. George AValts, vicar of Ullington. j 
'‘Clover, active Mrs. Hughes' was an early j 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, whom she visited 
•w itli herhusband In 182 1 (Tx)CKHAKr, Life of 
*Scott, p. 624, 1 vol. ed., 184»5). John Hughes 
was educated at Westminster Scliool and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 1812 and M.A. 1816. Ife gained the 

K * e for Latin verse, and recited an Eng- 
ode when Wellington and tlie united 
sovereigns visited Oxford in 1814. He was 
the author of the macaronic Oriel grace- 
oup song, ‘ Exultet mater Oriel ’ (Notes and 
Queries^ 3rd ser. iii. 60), About 1820 
Hughes went to live at UfBngtoii,but on the 
death of his father, thirteen years later, re- 
moved to Donnington Priory, Berkshire. He 
died at Brompton on 13 Dec. 1867. He mar- 
ried, 14 Dec. 1820, M argaret Elizabeth, second 
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’ daughtt*ron'homasWilkinsou,esq.,ofStokes*- 
ley Hall, Yorkshire, and had by her a family 
f of six sons and ono daughter. An account 
of the elde\st sun, (Tcorgo Ldward Hughes of 
Donnington Priiuv, is gnen in the ‘ Memoir 
of a Pirotlier/ by tlio second ^on, -Mr. 'riiumas 
Hughes, ().(\, judge of county court, who is 
the wcll-kinA\u autiior of *Tom Brown’s 
School du \ s.’ 

1 Iluglies was a good scluOar and linguist, a 
clever draught small and \\(»od-carv<u* (cp. 
jMiss 3liiroui), Ii(cot/ecttfms, 1869, chtqj. 

, x\XMi.) 8oin(' furcibH written let levs to his 
I sons when 1)o\s and young mou are printed 
in the ‘ ]\Iemoir of a Brothiu*.’ Ills chief 
publications wen': ‘An I(ineriu*\ of Pro- 
vence and the Phone made during the voar 
1819,’ with etching‘s by the author, London, 

J 1822, 8vo, a work praised ))y Scott in the 
, prefaiv lo^C^bnuitin I )urward/ and an edition 
J of *’rhe Boscolicl IVncts,’ Kdinhurgli and 
' London, 1830, 8\oj 2nd idit . Kdinlmrghand 
l^ondun, 1867, 8\o. Jh al^a) piildished ‘Lays 
of Past flays/ i860, l(;mo; an udo recited in 
the Thcatn^OvfunU I8l and ‘Pompeii ’(an 
ode) i ImM) 'rj, Ito. ‘ \ lews in tlu‘ South of 
France . . . engraM‘d by William Bernard 
Cooke [<j. V I, ^i! 1826, fok, eontaimal ilhis- 
tiMliou'' from ski't elu*s made by Hughes. 

[(uiit. Miu 185S, 3nl sir. iv. 225 , Hughes’s 
iMeinun of ii IJrotlur, Miss Mitfoufs JUiolloc- 
tion^, Jhivki sLuidi (I (5< utry, 1S()H, h.v. * Hughes 
ot Duiuiiupluu Priory , Brit, Mus. Cat ] 

AV. W. 

HUGHES, JOHN (1787 1800), nreh- 
d(Mi on of (’avdigan, son «ind lunr of John 
Hughes, mp, of Llw^yn (Has, Llanfiliange] 
Geiieuh Gl\n, near A lanystwyth, w as liorn m 
1787. After at I (‘Tiding llu* grammar school of 
Ystradmiun g, lu' biu'anu' classical master at 
alargesehool at Put iu*y, London, where Jien*- 
niained about eighteen moutlis. Asa lad he 
aspiri'd to ht‘conj(( n jireaclier. Ih'turning to 
Wall's lie was ordained by the Bishop of St. 
Asajih in 181 1, He was cura1(‘ lirM for aix 
yearsat Llandrilloyn Uhds, n('ar(’ouway,and 
afterwards at l^’olesln]], n(‘ar Ooveutry, At 
Foleshill lie became very ])opnlar; but wlu*n 
the vicar died, in 1822, Lord-chancollor Eldon 
refused the petition of tlie parisIuoiierK to 
bestow the li\ hig on him. H ughes I lierefore 
left, and settled at Tiddington, near Ovford. 
Here again his fame as a preacher soon Idled 
the church, and studimts from Oxford were 
often among his hearers. He became in 1837 
vicar of Aberystwyth and curate of J-#Ianba- 
darn Fawr. In 183 1 the living of tlie mother 
church of Llanhadani was conferri'd on him, 
with a prehendal stall in the collegiate church 
of Brecon, and in 1869 Bishop Thirl wall gave 
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him the archdeaconry of Cardigan, In the 
course of that year he visited eighty parishes, 
preaching in each. He died on 1 Nov. 1860, 
aged 73, He Avas for many years the most 
popular preacher of the estahlished church in 
Wales. 

He published in Welsh, besides feerinous, 
translations of Henry and Scott’s 
mentary,’ as far us Diaiteronomy, 1831, of 
Hairs * Meditations,' and ‘ Y Nabl' (i,e. the 
Psaltery), a collection of Welsh T)salms and 
hymns. 

His English publications include, besides 
sermons: L ^TJie Domestic Killer’s Moni- 
tor/ 1821. 2. ^Pastoral Visitation/ 1822. 

3. ^ Esther and her EeopI(‘/ 1832. 1. ^ Ruth 

and lier Kindred/ 183$). 5. ^ Tlie Self- 

Searcher.’ (>. n’salms and Hymns for the 
nse of the (diureli at Aberystwytli.’ 7. ^The 
Ib'atluui's Appeal.’ A volume of sermons, 
witii laography by Ins son, the Rev. R. 
JliigJuvs, ap])eared at Jjiverpool in 1864. 

fFoulkes’b Geirlytr Bywgralfiadol ; biograpliy 
by Ibo Kiiv. R. Huglies, pretixod to sermons, 
1804.] R. J. J. 

HUGHES, JOHN (1796-1860), Oalvin- 
iatie inetbodist,\vasborn at Adwy’r Olawdd, 
near AVr(*xliam,on 1 1 J^Vb. 1796. ills parents 
were Ilugb and Mary Hughes. IIis father 
was a carpenter, and he himself followed the 
same occupation till ho Avas nini't een. When 
a lad of tAvelvo ho joined the Sunday-school 
which Avas tlum introduced into the neigh- 
bourhood , a tid made g real progress. In 1810 
ho joined the Calvinist ic methodist church at 
AdAA^y, and three years later began prouehing. 
On 13 Sepi . 1813 he opened a school at Orosi^ 
Street, near Hope, Flintshire, but in August 
1817 hcAATut to school hiiuvselfto learn Latin 
and (R'eek. After a lime he opened a no\y 
school at Wrexham, and pri'pared many 
young men for the pulpit. He preaclied 
OAi^ery Sunday. In l\-bruary 1821 lie was 
authorised as regular preacher to visit all 

t >artft of Wales, and in 1822 lie preached 
)efore the Methodist A ssoeiat ion. On 17 J une 
1 829 he was 6rdained at Bala. In 1 83C, OAA’ing 
to bad heal til, lie gave up his sehool, and be- 
came a flour merchant, in partnership Avitli 
a brother. In 1838 he went to Li\erpool, 
attained considerable eminence there as a 

i )reaeher, and became co-pastor wdth Henry 
lees [q. V.] of the Welsh Cahdnistic chiirehos 
of Lh'erpool. He died on a visit to Aber- 
gele 8 Aug, 1860, He Avas tAvice married. 

Hughes’s chief work is his ‘History of 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodism/ in three large 
volumes (Wrexham, vol, i, 1831, yol. ii. 1854, 
A'ol, iii. 1866), A A^olume containing tAvent} - 
tw’o sermons, together wdth a memoir by the 


Rev. R, Edwards and the Rev. John Hughes 
of Everton, and a portrait, appeared in 1862, 
Other works (all in Welsh, and nearly all 
published at AVrexham without date) are: 
I. ‘ Companion to Scripture.^ 2, ‘Mirror of 
Projihecy’ (revioAved in ‘Drysorfa,’ March 
1849). 3. ‘The Scripture Test.’ 4. ‘Cate- 
chism of Scripture History’ (reviewed in 
‘ Dry&orfa,’ January 1860). 6. ‘ Protestant- 

ism in Germany,’ London, 1847. 6. ‘An 
hlssay on the Sabbat h,’ 1869. He also transj 
lated several Avorks for the Religious Tract 
Society. 

[Eoulkes’s Geirlyfr JBy wgraffiadol ; Geiriadur 
Hughes ; Memoir.] R. J, J. 

HUGHES, JOHN CEIRIOG (1832- 
1887), Welsh poet, youngest child of Riqhard 
and Phoebe Hughes, was born in the old 
family homestead of Penbryn, Llanarmon- 
Dyifryn Ceiriog, Denbighshire, on 26 Sept, 
1832. Ceiriog (as he was familiarly called) 
traced his pedigi*ee to Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, 
prince of GAvynedd and Powys in 1 072. Alter 
attending school at Nant-y-Glog, he took un- 
willingly to agricultural pursuits. He was 
ahvays reading, and it soon became evident 
that farming was not his vocal ion. In 1818 
ho spent three months in a printei’’s office 
at Oswestry, and in 1849 obtained emidoy- 
ment Avil h a grocer at Manchester, but shortly 
afterwards became a clerk in a large place of 
business in London Road, Manchester, where 
lie remained sixteen years. Leaving Man- 
chester in 1866, Ceiriog Avas appointed sta- 
tionmaster, first on the Cambrian railway at 
Llanidloes, then in 1870 at Towyn, in 1871 
at Trefeglwys, and the same year at Caersws, 
lie appeared in public for the last time at the 
Ilolborn XoAvn Hall on 11 Nov. 1886 in con- 
nect ion Avit h the London National Eisteddfod, 
He Avas then in bad health, and died on 
23 April 1887, a^ed 54. His remains were 
interred in t Jie parish churchyard of Llanwnog, 
two miles from Caersws, Montgomeryshire. 
On 22 Feb. 1861 he married Miss Roberts of 
the Lodge, Dyffryn Ceiriog, by whom he had 
four children, two sons and two daughters. 

Ills first prize for poetry was won at a 
literary tournament m Grosvenor Square 
Chapel, Manchester, In 1863 he won a 
prize at Nantglyn, Denbighshire, for the 
best poem in memory of Dr. W. 0. Pughe. 
In the London Eisteddfod of 1856 he won 
i a prize for the best six stanzas on the Rev. 
j Jolin Elias (1774-1841), and another for a 
j poem in memory of the heir of Nanhoron, 
j About the same time he published the ‘Bar- 
I ddoniadur,’ and its strictui‘es on Oaledft^n, 

I the greatest Welsh critic of the dw, attracted 
attention in Wales. In 1866-9 Ceiriog pub- 
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Hshed his first satiric verses in *Yr A.r- 
weinydd/ of which Tegai [see HvghcSj II cren , 
1806-1864] was editor. In 1856 he won a 
prize of lOZ. for his i)astoral poem ‘ Owtiiu 
\Vyn/whieh isnowrecognibcd as the best pas- 
toral in the lang^ua^e, althongh it failed to win 
a prize at an eisteadfod the year before. At 
the Llangollen Eissteddfod in 1858 he secured 
the prize for ‘ Myfauwy Fychan," which raised 
him to the first rank among Welsh bards. 
His first volume of poetiy, ‘ OriauV Hwyr’ 
(Evening Hours), was published in 1860, 
Rutliyn, 2nd edit. 1861 ; 10/. was paid him 
for the copyright. His biographer says that 
bet^veen tw^enty-five lliouMind and thirty 
thousand copies were sold. Tu tlu* same year 
he wron seven prizes at the Merthyr Ei.'^tedd- 
fodfor seven temj^Tance ^ongs. His .second 
volume of poetr>, *Omur Ilore’ (Morning 
Hours), appeared in 1862, Wrevlmin ; lus 
third, ^ Cant o ( taiieuon ’ (A Hundred Songs ), 
in 1803 ; ‘ Hardd aV (’erdtlor, gyda ilea 
Ystraeon am danyut/ and ‘Giumiu^r Ad- 
rod dwr ’ soon afteiwards ; Mlriau KrailH 
(Other Hours) in 1868; "(hiauh* Haf’ 
(Summer Hours), in 1870; H)riau Olaf ' | 
(Last Hour^) posthumously, edited by Isaac 
Foulkes, in 1888. The volumes published in j 
his lifetime contain about si\ hundred songs. 
Of these a hundred are ada])ted to older 
Welsh airs, and modern composers have set 
the i^est to music. He also wToto fifty songs 
for Hrinley Richards’s S^ongs c)f Wales,’ Lon- 
don, 1873, and composed twenty-five sacred 
songs at the request of leuuu Owyllt and 
Owain Alaw. (5eiriog was the author of the 
original song fur ■whicli llrinley Richards 
w^rote the popular air ‘ God bless the Prince 
of Wales.’ Many of the articles in the 
‘ Gwyddoniadiir ’ ( Welsh Encyclopaedia) were 
written by him, notably that on Dafydd ab 
Gwilym, and he contributed four articles to 
the ‘Traetliodydd’ (Welsh quarterly), lie 
also wrote weekly for the ‘ Bauer’ for t wenty- 
seven years, at first as Manchester corre- 
spondent. 

Ceiriog is the best lyric poet that Wales 
has produced. TH% verse is always true to 
nature, always pure, alwaj s simple. Feeling 
that he owed much to the eisteddfod, he 
vigorously supported the institution to the 
last, and helped to improve its position in 
public estimation. There was hardly any 
eisteddfod of importance in recent years with 
wdiich his name was not associated either as 
competitor or adjudicator. 1 1 is adj ud ications 
were os a rule carefully written out, and are 
still greatly valued (see Cardiff Eisteddfod 
TramactionSy 1883, pp. 126—16). 

[Memoir by ‘Llyfrbryf/ i-e. Isaac Foulkes, 
Liverpool ; four papers, ‘ Ar Fywyd ac Athry- 


lith Ceiriog/ in Y Oeuiaon. 1S87-8. by *Llew 
Lhvyfo , ’ Preface i o lUinley iluiiards s Songs of 
Wales, iii; pri^so ossny by the Uov. KJvul JLiwis 
in Wimham Eistedtllod Trans I88s.| U.J. J. 

. HUGHES, JOSHUA (1807 1880), 
bishop of St, Asaph, ^on of 0, Hughes, e-^q., 
of Newport, Pembrokeshire, was born at 
Neveni, Peiubrokesliire, iu 1807. llt‘ W'as 
educated at Ystradmeurig graiuuiar school, 
and at St. David’s (\>1 lege, Laiupcier; at both 
his porfoimuincos gave promise of future dis- 
tinction. With two brothers, Huglies took 
orders in the cimrcli of England, btiug or- 
dained deacon m 1830, and priest m 1 831. 

, His first curacy was at Abovystwilh, vvlnmco 
he passed to St. David’s, (\mnart hen, and to 
' Abergwilly. At Abergwilly he first enjoyed 
the intimacy of Jhshoj) Thirl wall, mIjoso iu- 
fiueneeleft its mark upon his (diaracter. At 
Aberg willy H iiglies worked with conspicuous 
zeal until 1816, when ho was presented to the 
\ icarage of I ilandov cry. For t be t went y-four 
yearb of his residence tlierc Hughes wa>s one 
of the most laborious of WelsJi ch‘rgy. Ho 
thought little of riding twenty- five miles on 
Sunday in ordiT to conduct four services iu 
lu.s parish, llis bishop made him rural dean, 
and his fidlow clergy sent him to convoca- 
tion. In 1870 Mr. Gladstone, at the sug- 
I gestion, it is said, of Dr. Thirl vs all, ollevod 
j tile vacant liishojiric of St. Asapli to tho 
j Wclsh-sp{»nlfing vicar of Llandovery. TJie 
! appointment was ciiticised somewhat ntl- 
‘ vetsel}' because Hughes was not a university 
■ man, was practi(‘ally unknown outside the 
Principality, and liad bad exclusively puro- 
; cbial experience. Events justified tlie choK’o. 
Hughes (who was made D.D. by the Arcli- 
bislioj) of Ganterbury) administered his dio- 
cese with vigour and impart iality. Exacting 
a high standard from candidates for holy 
oiders, and stnmuously ujdioldmg the pre- 
rogatives (»f tho cdiurcli, h() still cultivated 
friendly relations with nonconformity. Ho 
favoured all reasonable meusunss of church 
reform; laboured hard to s(‘cure Welsh- 
speaking clergy for Welsh and bi-lingual 
parishes ; promoted the provision of services 
in Welsh for Welsh rcsidonts in English 
towns ; and was one of the first as well as 
warmest supporters of the movement for pro- 
motinghigher education iu Wales. In August 
1888 IlugW was struck with iiaralysis while 
at Crieff in Perthshire. lie never rallied, 
and died there on 21 Jan. 1889. Hughes 
married in 1832 Margaret, daughtc^r of Sir 
Thomas McKenny, and widow of Captain 
Gun, by whom he had three sons and five 
daughters. 

Hughes was the author of several charges, 
sermons, and pamphlets. One of tho latter, 
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on 'TheUniversity of Brecknock ’(n,d.P 1856, I more ministers, and to give the company an 

andsigned'Veritas'), was much discussed. 

[Record, 25 Jan. 1889; North Wales Gutir- 
didti, 26 Jan. 1889 ; Montgomeryshire Bxpress, 

29 Jan. 1889; information from the Rev. J. - , t - ' ^ 

Pritchard Hnghos.! A. K, B. II nghes managed to answer the charges, but 

t he company declined to contribute to his ex- 
HiraHES, LEWIS (//. 1620),' chaplain ponses in coming over. In 1621 he returned 
at 11)0 Beniuidas, a \V<*lslunan, who ^eems to the Bermudas, and in 1622 was ^pointed 
to have taken lioly orders in Bnglaiid, was j one of the governing body which Governor 
one of th (3 earliest linglisli sellhu's in the j Butler nominated on his departure. Abouii 
Bonnudas, and probably arrived in the island 1625h(‘ finally came back to England. In that 
on 11 July 1612. The planlation was at the | yearhei^etitloned the privy council for arrears 
tim (3 in the hands of the* Virginia Oomj)any. of his salary. He was ]^robahly the Lewis 
liiiglies look a prominent ])art in the ailairs | Hughes who was ejected from the chaplaincy 
of the colony, and engaged in commerce t of the White Lion gaol, Southwark, in 1627 
there. In 1615, after the first gov<‘r]ior for nonconformity, and received in 1645 the 
(Moore) J( 3 ft the islands, his authority fell j sequestered rectory of \A^iStbourne, Sussex, 
into t lie Jmndsof three <l(q)iity governors, each but resigned it before 1 May 1647 to 

acting for a month in turn, and, to llugJies's j 6th Rep. ib,) Hughes married for the se- 
disgust, much disorder and drunkenness pro- I cond time, at St. (leorgo\s, Botolph Jjane, 
vailed (cf. Ap]), ii. 8(h l{t‘p. Dep. Keep, VuhL by license dated 16 July 1626, Anne, widow 
Reeovda, p. J»‘U), Hughes contrived to defeat of John Smith, draper, of London. His first 
an at t ompt ol‘t he depul ies t o coni inue in oiliee wife seems to ha\ e remai jied in England while 
six months after the new governor should he was in the Beinnudas. In 1626 Hughes 
arrive. When Hughes explained liis action *speaks of her as ‘miserable, wcake, and sicke,’ 
from his pulpit , there was a scene in church, Hughes published : 1. ‘ A Letter sent into 
and he was arrest ed ; lie Avas released shordy England from the Summer Hands,' London, 
afterwards, but qiuuTelled with Keith, his 1615, llo. 2. ‘ A Plaine and True Relation 
fellow minister, who had taken the deputies’ of tlio Goodnes of God towards the Sommer 
side, and was imprisoned again for a short Hands, written by way of Exhortation . . 
tiiius London, 1621, 4lo, 6. ‘ Certaine Grievances 

On 20 .1 uiie 161 5 the charter inco3*poraling well wort hy the serious Consideration of the 
the Jiermxulas (knnpany Avas granted by . . . Parli anient,' 1640, 4to, a pamjihlot di- 
Jamt's I, and the new governor (Tuck(‘r) was rected ngainsl. the cliurcli service. Another 
instructed to admit IluglieH to his coimcil. edition Avas published before the year was 
Tucker arri\ ed in May 1 61 6, and soon engaged out. 4. ‘ Certaine (trievances, or the Errours 
in a fierce quarrel Avith Hughes. lluglios j of the Service Booke, , . 1641, 4to, very 

denounced Tiudver for building tlu'gOA-eriior’s . similar in matter to the i)receding, in the 
house by forced labour, and the governor, ac- j form of dialogue. An ansAver appeared in 
cording to I liighes, grossly ill-used him. Oc- | the same year, and another edition of the 
casioually higli words pass(»d betAveen them 1 dialogue in 1612, said to be the fifth im- 
in church, as when ‘the preacher reproueinge pression. 5. ‘Signs from Heaven of the 
. . , some of liis audit ory for gaz(‘iug \ pon the Wrath and J udgements of God ready bo come 
women, “And Avhy not, 1 pray, sir? (cryt*b upon the Enemies and Persecutors of the 
out the goiiernour in publick) Are they not Truth ; Avhereunto ai'e annexed Examples 
Gods creatures?"' Hughes also had dilli- of most fearful Judgements of God, upon 
culties aboi^ the church service, and drcAv Cluirchesiutimeof Divine Service, and upon 
toriu lor tlu' use ot his congregation. Sabbath Breakers, and upon such as have 
of Avhich a maiuKseript copy is in the pos- reviled the Protestants. . calling them 
session of the Duke ot Manchester pp. Roundheads, in reproach and derision,’ Lon- 
7, 31, 38). I acker alti'nvards charged him don, 16-12, 4to. Much of this appears again 
with nraconforniity. In an interval be- in 6. ‘ A Looking-glasse for all true hearted 
tween Tuckers dmiarture and the arrival Christians . . .' London, 1642, 8vo. 7. A 
of his successor, Butler, in 1619, confusion printed copy of Hughes's Petition of 1625 to 
a^aiu prevailed, A disloyal faction, recog- the Privy Council, giving an account of his 
msmg Hughes s influence, tri^ many troubles, is in Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 

ms support, but ‘ his stiirrefusall and earnest 12490. 

protestation against it gave a main blow to [Notes and Queried, 6th ser. ix. 488, xii 215, 
their mutinous and confused proiects. 616 ; Hughes's Works, especiaUy his Petition ; 

Hughes came to England in 1620 to secure Chester’s London Marriage Licenses ; Cal, State 
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Tucker thereupon stirred up Sir Edwin Sands 
to accuse him of railing against bishops, the 
church, and the book of common prayer, and 
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Pape1*8, Colon. Ser., Am<iriea and tlio West In- 
dies, 4674-1660, X6G2; ChL State Papers, Dorn. 
1633-4 p. 262, 1654 p. 368 ; LetVoy « Memorials 
of the Bermudas; Smith’s History of Virginia ; 
Hist, of the Bermudas, attributed to Bmiui, ed. 
Lefroy (Hakluyt Soc.) ; Neill’s Hist, of the Vir- 
ginia Company; Neill’s English Colonisation of 
America during the Seventeenth Centurv.] 

W. A. J. A. 

HUGHES, MARGARET (d. 1719), ac- 
tress and mistress to Princess Rupert, lias 
contested with Mary Betterton the posi- 
tion of the earliest actress on the Eng‘li*sh 
stage, which in fact belongs to neither. As 
a member of the ki.ng^s company playing 
at the Theatre Royal, subsequently Briiry 
Lane, she was, in *1063, the iij*st recorded 
representative of |)esdeiuoiia. According 
to Downes Anglkanm^ p. 8) she 

was the original Theodosia in Dryden\s 
^ Evening’s Love, or the Mode Astrologer,’ 
22 June 1(368. riho also played IVinura in 
the ^Island Princess’ of Fletcher on its re- 
vival, 7 Jan, 1669. Aftcn* this time she ^ 
disappears from the stage of the Theatre • 
Royal, carried olf presimialjiy by Ih'ince Uu- | 
pert, Hamilton’s words concerning this • 
•transaction are : * I’rinee Rupert had found ! 
charms in the person of another player, called 
Itughes, who brouglit down and greatly 
subdued his natural fierctuicss’ of 

Grammont^ p. 269, ed. 1846), I n 1 676 she re- 
turned t o the stage an<ljoiu(*< l the Duke’s com- 
pany, playing at Dorset Garden Cordelia hi 
DTJrfey’s ^Fond Husband/ licensed 15 June 
1676 ; Octavia in Ravenscroft’s ^ Wrang- 
ling Lovers/ licensed 25 8ept. 1676 ; Mrs. | 
Monylove in ^ Tom Essence, or the Modish j 
Wife/ by Rawlins, licensed 4 Nov. 1676; ! 
Channiou (sic) in Sir Charles Sodley’s ^ An- 
tony and Cleopatra,’ licensed 24 April 167^ 
Valeria in Mrs. Beliii’s ^ Rover, or the Baubhed 
Cavaliers/ licensed 2 July 1677 ; and Leonora 
in the ‘ French Conj uror/licenscd 2 Aug. 1077. 
Pj‘ince Rmiert bought for her in 1 683 the fine 
4^eat near Hammersmitli of Sir Nicholas Crisp 
[q. v.|, subsequently occupied by Princess 
(Jaroline, who became t he wife of C^leorge IV, 
and known as Brandenburg House. By the 
prince she had a daughter Ruperta, born 1673, 
who married Emanuel Scrope Howe [q. v.], 
died at Somerset House about 1740, ana had 
a daughter, Sophia Ilowe, who was maid of 
honour to Caroline, princess of Wales. Ac- 
cording to the burial registers of Lee in 
Kent, copied by Lysons, ‘Mrs. Slargaret 
Hewes from Eltham ’ was buried there on 
15 Oct, 1719. By his will, dated 1 Dec. 1682, 
Prince Rupert left all bis goods, chattels, 
jewels, plate, furniture, &c., and all his rights, 
eatates, &c*, to William, earl of Craven, in 


trust for the use and behoof of ‘ Margaret 
j Hewes and of lluperta. my naturall daugh- 
I ter begotten ou t he IxxVie/of tbo said 
I garet ilewes, in equal moyeties’ ( With from 
{ Doctors^ Voinmons, Camden Soc.l He abo* 
bade Riipertabe dutiful and oboditmt to her 
mother, and not disposoof herself in marriage 
'without her consent and the advice of the 
Earl of Craven, In tlie scandalous * Let tt?vs 
from the Dead to the Living’ of Tom Bnnvu 
(1663-1704) [q. v.jand others ‘Nie^UGi wy jn’ 

, arraigns CPioJg\Hrug h^^^ for having wasted 
over cards and dice the riioney she received 
from Princo Ruj)ert. In the answoi*, wliich, 
like the attack, is, of course, imaginary, the 
charge is admitltxl, in a book of account s at 
Coombe Abbey h a document signed by Mrs. 
j Hugheys and llupei4a(se(AVA iuurim)^\ iVm^^^^^ 
i liuprrf, iii. 658). An f*xcellcnt portrait of 
I Margaret Hughes, by Lely, is a t Lord J ei'sey’s 
■ hou.se, JHiddledon Park, near Bicester, ()x- 
: fordshire, and a full-length of Uuperla by 
Knel 1 er i vS a t J jord 8a n d w icii s se a t H i nch- 

iiibrook, Hunt ingdouisliire. 

[Books and plays cited; Gunest’s Account- of 
the English Stage; Downes’s Roscius Angli- 
canus. ed. Waldron ; Not as and Queries, 2nd .scr. 
iii. 7.] J. K. 

HUGHES, OBADTAH, D.D. (1695.. 
1751), presbyleriau minister, son of George 
Hughe.s (d. NovembfV 1719), minister at 
Canterbury, was born in 1695. His father 
was grandson of ( hx^rge llnglies ( 1 603' 1667) 
[q. V.], and sou of Obudiah Hugluis (d, 24 Jan. 
1704, aged 61 ), who was <yecti.al in 1662 from 
ast udentship at Cl \ vist (huirch, Gxfort 1 , beforci 
takitig his degree, riaadvedpresbytorian ordi- 
nation on 9 March 1670 at Plymouth, and 
ministered from April 1674 in London, and 
afterwards at Enfield (Iiis portrait, by Dob- 
son, engraved by J. Caldwall, is given in 
Pa lm J3R, Noneon formiaVs Memoria I, 177 5, 
i. 392; an inferior eiigniving is in the 2n(l 
edit., 1802, ii. 02), (.)))adiah Hughes the 
younger was educated at a Scottish uni- 
versity (not Edinburgh), In 1728 King’s 
College, Old Aberdeen, sent him tlie diidoina 
of D.D, Having a(ded for some time as a 
domestic chapla in, lie was ordained on 1 1 J an. 
1721 at the (Jld Jewry,’ being then assistant to 
Joshua Oldfield, D.I)., at Maid Lane, Soutli- 
wark. Though a non-subscriber at Salters’ 
Hall in 1719, he was an evangelical preacher, 
With Lardner and others he established a 
Tuesday evenitig lecture at the Old J ewry ; he 
belonged also, with Jeremiah Hunt [q. v.jand 
others, to a ministers’cli i b whicdi met atOhew’s 
Coffee-house, Bow Lane. On OldfiehBs death 
on 8 Nov. 1729 he bmime sole pastor at Maid 
Lane, and was at once elected Oldfield’s sue- 
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C^^or as trustee of Dr. Daniel Williams’s 
foundations. He took part in 1734 in the 
course of sermons against popery at Sailers’ 
Hall. From 1738 to 1760 ho was secretary 
•to the preshyterian hoard. In 1743 ho suc- 
ceeded Samuel Say a1 Long Ditch (now 
Princes Street), Westminster. JIo became 
one of the Salters’ Hall lecturers in 174(5, 
His health failed him while still in hisprime, 
and he died on 10 Dec. 1751. Funeral ser- 
mons were preaclied by Samuel Lawrence, 
D.D., of IMotikwell Street, and John Allen, 
W.l),, of New llroad Street; that by the 
latter was puldislied. Hughes married a sister 
of Sir JoJm bVyer, bart., one of the nresby- 
teriuu gentiy, who was lord mayor of London 
in 1721 . lie adopted his wife’s niece, Delicia 
Fryer, who married Joshua J remonger, and 
died in December 1714. 

Wilson gives a list of fourteen separate 
sermons by Hughes publislied between 1726 
and 1719, eight ofthom being funeral sermons, 
including tliose for Oldfield and Say. To 
these may be added : 1 . * A Sermon on the 
Aniiivinsary of King (leorge’s Coronation,’ 
&c., 1725, 8vo. 2. ‘The Salvation of God’s 
People,’ &c,, 1745, 8vo. 3. ‘ Peace attended 
with Reformation,’ &c., 1749, 4to. 

A nephew, Obadiah Hughes, son of John 
Hughes, minister at Ware, Hertfordshire (rf. 
1729, brother of the foregoing), was a fellow- 
student wit h Doddridge at K ibworl b, assisted 
his father at Ware, and was afterwards 
minister at Staplehurst, Kent. 

[Funeral Sermon by Allen, 1752; Cdlamys 
Account, 1713 , p. 232 , Calamy’s Continuation, 
1727, i. 257 ; (Jalainy's Own Life, 1830, ii, 6X4; 
Protestant DisscntcFs Mug., 1799, p. 14; Wil- 
son’s Dishonting Cluirchos of London, 1814, 
iv. 96 sq. ; Joromy’h Presbyterian Fund, 1885, 
pp. 122, 130 sq] A. G. 

HUGHES, SiK RICHAllD (1729 1 

1812), admiral, is said to have been born in \ 
1729(Fosn:ii,7^a^/mcto/c), His grandfather. 
Captain lliclmrd Hughes (d, 1750), and his 
fatliev, Sir Richard Hughes, first baronet {d. 
28 Sept. 1780), were both in turn for many 
years commissionei*s of the navy at Ports- 
mouth. Rear-admiral Robert Ilughes (di 
1729), whose daiig liter was mother of Ad- 
miral Sir Robert Calder [q. v.] seems to have 
been his granduncle (cf. Chakxock, iii. 165, 
232, V. 48, 293). 

In 1739 Hughes was entered at the Royal 
Academy at Portsmouth, and three years 
later joined the Fevershain, commanded by 
his father. On 1 April 1746, while acting- 
lieutenant of the Burford in the Mediter- 
ranean, he passed his examination, and was 
declared in the certificate to be ^upw^ards of 
21, The next day he was promoted by 


Vice-admiral Rowley to be lieutenant of 
the Stirling Castle, and continued serving 
in her till the i)eace. In 1762 he was ap- 
pointed to the Advice, going out to the West 
Indies with the broad pennant of Commodore 
Pye ; in her he lost the sight of one of hia 
eyes, which was accidentally pierced by a 
table-fork. On 0 Feb. 1766 he was promoted 
to be commander of the Spy, and was posted 
to the Hind on 10 Nov. In January 1758 
he was appointed to the Active, one of the 
squadron employed during the summer on 
the coast of France under (Commodore llowe 
[see Ilown, Richabd, Eakl] ; and in I’ebrii- 
arry 1759 to the Falmouth, one of the ships 
sent out under Rear-admiral Samuel Cornish 
[q.v.] to join Vice-admiral Pocock in the 
East Indies. In the following January he 
w^as moved into the York, and in her parti- 
cipated ill tlie reduction of Pondicherry in 
1760-1. lie was shortly afterwards obliged 
by ill-health to return to England, and in 
November 1761 lie was axipoiuted to the 
Portland, for service on the home station ; 
in her, in the following summer, he carried 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, as ambassador 
to Russia, to Cronstadt. In April 1763 he 
was transferred to the Boreas frigate for 
occasional ser\ ice, including the convoying 
troops to Goree in the spring of 1760. From 
May 17(^7 to May 1770 he commanded the 
Firm guardship at Plymouth, and the Wor- 
cester g Hardship at Portsmouth from January 
1771 to January 1774. In 1777 he was ap- 
pointed to the Centaur, and in June 1778 
was sent out as resident commissioner of the 
navy at Halifax, and also, in express terms,. 

^ commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s ships 
and vessels which shall from time to time 
be at Tfalifax, when there shall be no flag 
officer or senior officer present.’ This office 
he held till 26 Sept. 1780, when he was 
promoted to be rear-admiral of the blue ; in 
the previous April he had succeeded to the 
baronetcy, on the death of his father. In 
1781 he was commander-in-chief of the 
squadron in the Downs, and in 1782, with 
his flag in the Princess Amelia, commanded 
a division in the grand fleet under Lord 
Howe at the relief of Gibi*altar, and the en- 
counter with the allies ofl* Cape Spartel. 
He was afterwards sent out to the West 
Ipdies to reinforce Admiral Pigot, and on 
Pigot’s returning to England remained as 
commander-in-chief, with his flag in th& 
Leander, and afterwards in the Adamant, 
the larger ships being ordered home. ■ 

The period of his command was marked 
hy two incidents of interest, mainly from 
their^connection with the career of Nelson. 
In 1785 Hughes, on the representations of 
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tlie merchants, had been induced to waive 
the enforcement of the navigation laws with 
respect to vessels of the United States trading 
in the AVest Indies. But Nelson pointea 
out to him that tlie suspension of the act 
exceeded his legal power, and Hughes, 
accepting Nelson’s view, was afterwards 
thanhed by the trea^sury for hib action, to 
the annoyance of Nelson, who considered 
that the thanks were duo to himsolf alone, 
and that Hughes had rut her deserved a re- 
primand (Laughton, Lelters of Lord NeL<ion^ 
p, 28). The other incident arose out of the 
admiral’s giving Oaptain ]Moulray,thena^al 
commissioner at Antigua, an order to act as 
commander-in-chief of the slxips thoi’e in the 
absence of a senior officer. I luglies was pro- 
bably misled by tli| terms of his ou n com- 
mission at Halifax a few’ years before ; but 
as Moutruy w’as oti lialf-puy, Avith no exc- 
ciithe authority fr(»m tin* admiralty, the 
order W’-as irregular, and Nehon refused to 
obey it, thuvS druAviiig on himself an official 
admonition (ib. 11 . 31). Hughes appears to 
haA’<* been an amiable, easy-temperc'd man, 
Avithoul much energ}" or force 01 character. 
*Sir Bichard Hughes,' Nelson Avrote, ‘ is a 
fiddler; thureforc^, as his time is taken up 
tuiimg that instrument. . . . the squadron 
is cursedly out of t une. 1 le li\ cs in a b(»ard- 
ing -house at Barbudoc's, not much in the 
style of a British admiral. lie has not that 
opinion of liis oanui sense that he ought to 
haAe; he does not ghe himself that weight | 
that I think an English admiral ought to | 
do’(t6.pp. 26, 34). I 

In the summer of 1786 Hughes returned 
to England, and in 1789, again in th(3 Ada- 
mant, Avent out as commander-in-chief at | 
Ilalifax, from which he returned in May 
1792. He became a vice-admiral on 21 Sejit. i 
1790, and admiral on 12 Sept. 1794, but 
had no further service, and died 6 Jan. 1812. 
He married Jane, daughter of William 
Sloaue, nephew of Sir IIansSloane,and had 
issue two sons, who died before him, and a 
daughter. The baronetcy passed to his bro- 
ther Robert, in whose line it is still extant 
[see under Hughes, Wieuloi, 1808-1801]. 

[Charnock's Biog. Nav. vi. 180 ; official letters 
and other documents in the Public Record ' 
Office.] 4* K* L. I 

hughes, BOBEBT (Robin Dnu o Fon) 
(1744?-! 785), Welsh poet, was bom at Oaint 
Bach, in the parish of Penmynydd in Angle- 
sey about 1744. After receiiung a good edu- | 
cation under the care of the vicar of the | 
parish, he became a schoolmaster at Amlwch, i 
and afterwards spent twenty years in Lon- | 
don as barrister’s clerk. Ultimately his ; 


health failed; he roturiicd to acted 

as a bclioolmastcr at Caniarvon, aiul dying of 
consumption 27 Fob. ?785, aged tl, was 
buried in the parishchurcliA ardof Lhniboblig, 
Carnarvonshire, aa hero the Society of IhA’v- 
neddigion, of wliich lu' a\ a founder, fuvet ed 
a monument to his uioiuory. A portrait of 
him Avas engraA’^ed. 

Hughes’s H\Avydd Molawd M«m,’ and a 
couple of Englynion appeared Avith a btief 
biographical notice by the \ iear of I jlanllvfui, 
CarnarA onshira, in "the ‘Diddanwch Ten- 
liuiidd/ 1817 (pp. x\x, xxxi, 234, 236). In 
the ‘Brytlion,’ hi. 376, appears his *C\AV>dd 
Myf) rdod y llardd am ei (lariad, pan oedd lii 
jn mord^vyo o Fon i FanaAv; mown cavcIi a 
elvidd ^‘TarAv,'” i.e. *Tlui bard’s nu*ditatjon 
on hisswcetlu^nrt’s setting sail from Anglo'^ey 
to the Isle of Man in a boat called theTaurus.’ 
This is dated 1763. There is a ‘Oywydd y 
Byd ’ by lain in BlackAvidl’s ^ CylcligruA\ n,* 
i. 265, 1831, and a ^ Beddargraph’ (oju’taph) 
consisting of three Engljnion in tho^* tifroaU 
(Jjondnii, 1805), p, 72. Nino of his poeniH 
uro publi^ied in ' Cyfresy (knnion,’ Livenieol, 
1879. Brit. Mus. Addit. AIS. 11993 con- 
tains unpnbli^iod poems by lluglu's dating 
from 1765 to 1780 in his own handwriting. 
Thostateminit that there are poems by lluglu'S 
in the * Dewifiol Haniadau’ is err<>iu»ous. 

I Information from iho Hov. D. Hih’-an Evans 
and Profeibsor Powel ; Williamses Eminent Wolsh- 
men ; Brit. Mu O.it.J B. J. J, 

HUGHES, ROBERT BA LI. (1 806- 1 Ht is), 
scnlxJtor, born in London on 19 Jan. 1806, 
Avas probably son of Chaplain Ball, R.N., 
Avlioso mot liter’s second liufoband was Admi- 
ral Sir lOdward Hughes, and whose son Ed- 
ward, the admiral’s heir, assumed the sur- 
name of Hughes in 1819 [see Hug 11 ns, SfU 
Ebwaei), ad fm?. Robert worked for stn^eu 
years in tlie studio of E. 11. Baily, R.A., and 
was a student at the Royal Academy. There, 
in 1823, he gained the gold medal for a ba'^- 
relief,* Pandora brought by Mf3rcury to Kpiim*- 
theus,’ which was exhibited at the Academy 
in the following year. In 1825 he exhibit i^d 
a statue of Achilles, in 1 826 busts of tin* Uulie 
of Sussex and the lluke of Wellington, and 
in 1828 ^ A Shepherd Boy.’ In 1829 Uuglu*H 
left England, and i>assed the remainder of his 
life in the United States. His most impor- 
tant American works Avere, the statue of 
Alexander Hamilton for the Mercliants’ Ex- 
change, New York, destroyed by lire in 1835 ; 
the bronze statue of Natlianiel Ilowditch, 
now at Mount Auburn ; and tlie monument 
to Bishop Hobart in Trinity Church, New 
York. In 1851 he sent OAer to the inter- 
national exhibition in London a statue of 
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Oliver Twist. The Boston Athenaeum pos- 
sesses severwl spocimensof bis work. He died 
at Boston, U.S.A., 5 March 

[Art Journal, 18(i8; Obment and Hutton^s 
Artistsof the Ninctooutli CeuUiry, 1870 ; Brakes 
Amorican Biogra^jby.] 1^- 

HUGHjES, THOMAS (y/. lo87), drnma- 
tist, a native of Cliesliirc, was matriciiJated 
at Oueens’ College, Cambridge, in November 
1 /j 71, proceeded ii.A. lo7o and on 8 Sept. 
157(5 was eh'ct ed a fidlow ol college under 
a royal mandale. ( >n leaving Cambridge he 
bf'Came a memlier ofCray’^ Inn. He had the 
chief slmr(‘ in the authorsliip of ‘The Mis- 
fortune's of Arthur, reduce'd into '^Iragical 
Notes by T. IJ./ a play la'rformed before 
(JIueen l!lli/abelli at (in^'iiwich on 8 Feb. 
1 oH 7 8, by members of (Ji'ay’s Inn, and 
]>rint<'d witli the general title of ‘(>evtaine 
J )ovis('s and Sliew(\s presimted toliev iNfajostie 
by the Oeiith'iiK'n of Oraye>-lnno at her 
1 ligliiiesse Court in (J]*eenwich,’ &c., Jlobert 
Hobiiiaon, 1587, b.l., 8vo (Brit. M useiun and 
])uk<' of 1 )evonsliir(‘\s Library). This play 
was reprinted in Collior^g supplement to 
‘Dodsh'y,’ and is included in Mr. ilazliiCs 
edition of DodsloyV collection. It is one of 
the* earliest plays in whieli blank verse was 
employed, V and hyancis Bacon helped to 
arrange the dumb-ehows. 

[Cooper’s AtheauiChintabr. ii. 24,543; Raker’s 
Biog. Dram. 1812, lii. 4G~7; Dodsley’s Old 
Plays, od llazlitt, iv. 2t>l, ^:c.] A, H. 13. 

HUGHES, TllOIMAR RMAHT (1786- 
1817), historian, born at Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire, on 25 Aug. 1786, was the eldest 
surviving son of Hugh Hughes, curate of 
Nuneaton, and rector of Hardwick, Norlli- 
amptonshiiv. lie received his early edu- 
cation from the Bev. J. S. Cobbold. first 
at Nuneaton grammar school, and after- 
wards as a pin vat e pupil at Wilby in Suf- 
folk. In 1801 ho was sent to Shrewsbmy 
School, then under the head-iniisterslupof Dr. 
Samuel Butler, and in October 1803 was 
entered as a«i)ensioner at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. His university career was dis- 
tinguished. Besides college prizes he gained 
the Browne medals for the Latin ode, ^ Mors 
Nelsoni,^ in 1806, and for the Greek ode, ‘In 
Obitum GuUelmi Pitt,’ in 1807. lie gra- 
duated B.A. in 1809 as fourteenth senior 
optiine, and proceeded M.A. in 1811 andB.D. 
in 1818. He obtained the members' prize for 
the Latin essay in 1809 and 1810. The latter 
essay, a discussion of the merits of Cicero and 
Clarendon, wms printed in voL xvii. of the 
* Classical Journal,’ 1818. Hughes wtvs ap- 

S anted in 1809 to an assistant-mastership at 
arrow^under Dr. George Butler, but finding 


the position irksome he returned to Cambridge 
in 181 1 . In the same year he was elected to 
a foundation fellowship at St. John’s, and in 
December 1812 accepted the post of travel- 
ling tutor to Kobert Townley Parker of 
Ouerden Hall, Lancashire. During a tour 
of about two years he visited Spain, Italy, 
Sicily, Greece, and Albania. The result of 
his observations he i)ub]ished as ‘ Travels in 
Sicily, Greece, and Albania,’ 2 vols. 4to, 
1820 ; 2ud edit., partly enlarged and partly^ 
abridged, 2 vols. 8vo, 1830, The work is 
illustrated with plates from the drawings of 
0. IL Cockerell. In September 1815 he was 
ordained deacon. He was appointed assis- 
tant-tutor at his college, but immediately 
resigned and accepted a fellowship and 
tutorship at Trinity Jlal]|thus materially in- 
juring lus prospects. In 1817 lie accepted a 
fellowship at Emmanuel College, was elected 
junior proctor, and won the Seatonian jirize 
poem on ‘Belshazzar’s Feast.’ II is verses in- 
spired John Martin’s well-known painting 
on that subject. In 1819 he was appointed 
by JMarsh, liisliop of Peterborough, domes- 
tic and examining chaplain. Tie remained 
at Emmanuel, wliere he became dean and 
Greek lecturer. In 1822 he published ‘An 
Address to the People of England in the 
cause of the Greeks, occasioned by the late 
inhuman massacres in the Isle of *Scio,’ and 
in 1823 ‘Considerations upon the Greek Be- 
volution, with a Vindication of the author’s 
“Address” , . . from the attacks of 0. B. 
Sheridan.’ At Christmas 1822 he was ax)- 
pointed Christian advocate. On his marriage 
in A])ril 1823 he became curate at Chester- 
ton, but two years later returned to Cam- 
bridge, where he lived until about a year 
before his death. His occupations were 
chietiy literary, although he not unfrequeiltly 
took some clerical duty. He was one of the 
first examiners for the new classical tripos of 
1821, an office which he again filled in 1826 
and 1828. On 26 Feb. 1827 he was collated 
by Bishop Marsh to a prebendal stall at Peter- 
borough (Le Neve, Mesti, ed. Hardy, ii. 651). 
T n the same year he was an unsuccessful candi- 
datefor the head-masteyshipof Rugby School. 
In 1830 he undertook an edition of the writ- 
ings of some of the great divines of the Eng- 
lish church in a cheap and popular form, with 
a biographical memoir of each writer, and a 
summary in the form of an analysis prefixed 
to each of their works; twenty-two volumes 
of this collection appeared. In 1832 he was 
presented by the dean and chapter of Peter- 
borough to the rectory of Fiskerton, Lincoln- 
shire, and in the same year succeeded the 
family living of Hardwick. His ohi^,Work, 
t^e continuation of Hume and Smollett’s 
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^History of England^ from the accession of, 
George IIT, was niidertaben in 188+, at the ' 
request of A. J. Valpy. It was written, in * 
the first instance, with great rapidity, to meet , 
the requirements of a cheap monthly i^stu^ ; 
hut Ilughi^ gladly availed hims(df of a sub- 
sequent opportunity of publishing it with 
considerable corrections, and with a large 
portion actually rewritten. A third edition 
was issued in 1846 in seven octavo volumes. 
Other projects were entertained, such as an 
English edition of Strabo in conjunetioii with 
Dr. John Loo and Mr. Akerman, and a com- 
pilation of commentaries on the Bible ; but 
he did not live to execute them. Tn ilay 
1846 ho was presented to the porpt4ual eiiraey 
of Edgware, Middlesex, by l)r. Lee. Hughes 
died on 11 Aug. 1847, ha\iiig married A])ri] 
1823 Ann Maria, dmighter of the Ilev. John 
Forster of Great Yarmouth, who sur\ived 
until *1 April 1 800. 

Besides the works mentioned al)ove,Ilnglies 
was also author oft 1. 'A Defence of the 
Apostle St. Haul against the aceu^^ation of 
Gamaliel Smith, Esq. [i.e. Jeremy Benthnm], 
in a recent publication entitled Paul 1 

but Jesus.” Part I.,' 8vo, 1824. Part ii., pub- { 
lislied the same >ear, was entitled ^ On the i 
]\[iracles of St. Paul.* 2. ^ A Letter to God- i 
frey Higgins on the subject of liis ‘MTono I 
Sabbaticfe,” ' Svo, 1 826. 3. ^ The 1 Kictrine of j 
St. Paul regarding t he Divdne Nat lu’o of Jesus ' 
Christ considered; mm* particularly in an- 
swf'V to a pamphlet bv tienjamin .Mardon, in- 
titled The Ajiostle Paul an lhutarian,”’8vo, ' 
1 827. 4. * An Examination of St. Pauls Doc- | 
trine respecting the Dhinity of Clirist, in ' 
which arc noticed hOine of Mr. IhdsIiamV 


Wood he was at first educated at Oxford^ 
* aft orwards retiring to Christ V College, Cam- 
bridge.^ Str\pe refers to him ‘Nonietinu^ 
of Oxford.’ 'His connection with Oxford 
has, lunvt'Aor, been lioulited, and it is cer- 
tain that he matriculated si/ar of (Jueeus^ 
College, Cambridge, in No\ ember loot; took 
his B.A. decree in loot) 7, bta*ame fellow oT 
Chri^rs Ibo?, 31.A. ]o()0, B.D. lo6.% and 
tliat in the last-named 3 ear lieAvas appointed 
liad'v Margaret preacher. *Abont ir>tU) In^ 
becaim‘ chaplain to 'J'homas Howard, fourth 
duke of Norfolk [ tp ^ At tending his ])iit ron 
to Oxford in lo()8^ lu^ on 19 April incur- 
j poraled Ibl). of that university ‘as he stood 
«at Cambridge,’ and in 1570, tlxrough the in- 
fiuence of tlu‘ duke, he allowed to pro- 
ceed D.D. 

In ]r>(>7 llugln^^ preached at Leicester, and 
gave ollenoe by liLs expo'iition of the articb' 
‘He Doseensii Christ i ad Inferos.' A com- 
plaint was made to tin' imi\ CrMty. On 7 d uly 
1567 a di'creeofthe M‘natow^as issued referring 
the mat ter t o a commit < ei», 1 1 ughes I o be hound 
by its decision wdtliout appeal. Jn the samo 
monthanoth(*rcf)m]>lainl wassent ihrougldho 
Earl of LiUCf‘s1ev of Hughes's ‘insin(*ere and 
unsound doctrin^^sof religion.' At the earl's 
suggeMion tin* mat Im* was left to him, Sir 
AVilliam (Veil, tin n chancellor of lhf3 uni- 
Aersity, and Archbishop Parker. Parker 
advis(‘(i tlial In* should ])o restrained from 
preaching; but tluMuily visible r»*sult was an 
ovdt*r of the clmncMdlor ‘that no manner of 
])erson then* slioiild in an> sermc)n, open dis- 
putation, or reading move any question or 
don))t upon the article “ Do Descensn diristi 
ad Inferos.'" 


arguments in his translation and exposition 
of St. Paul’s Epistles,' 8vo, 1828. 5. ‘ An 

Essay ou the Political System of Europe* . . . 
with a memoir and portrait,' 8vo, 1855; it 
had liecn also prefixed to the third edition of 
his ‘History,’ 1846. 0. ‘Remarks on “An 
Essay on the Eternity of the World, by a 
Sceptic,”' the second edition of wdiich was 
published in voL xxvi.of ‘The Pamphleteer,' 
Svo, 1813, &c. His literary and artistic col- 
lections were sold by Sotheby in January 
and February 1818. 

[Memoir referred to; Gent. Mag. 1848, pt. i* 
310-.11.1 G. G. 

HUGHES, WILLIAM {d. 1600), bishop 
of St. Asaph, was the son of Ilugh^ ap 
Kynric of Carnarvonshire, and Gwenllian, 
daughter of John Vychan ab John ab Gruf- 
fydd ab Owen Pygott. On his father’s side 
he IS said to have been desctmcled from one 
of the fifteen tribes of Gwynedd (Rowx/ANDs, 
Cambrian Bibliography, p. 46). According to 


From 1567 to his death Iluglu's was rector 
of Llys\ ami in his nat i\ e count y. 1 fe w'^as also 
rector of flemiington, >Siific)ik, ])ut r(*signed 
the benefice before 10 i)ec, 1573. On 30 Jan, 
1565 Bishop Iriclmrd Davies [q. v.] of St. 
David's wa’ote to Cecil with relerenoo to a 
vacaiu‘y in the see of J Jandnff: ‘ I liave heard 
that one Mr. Hughes sueth for JJandnfr, a 
man to me unknown, but by divers I liavo 
heard of him that h/* is utterly unlearned in 
divinity, and not able to nuidf^r reason of Jiis 
faith.' In December 1573 Hughes was made 
bishop of St. 

I In the administration of his diocese 1 ! ughes 
I was not successful. Guilty of gn^at abuses 
' himself, he failed to correct the faults of hib 
I clergy. Ilis maladministration at last became 
I the subject of a special inquiry. Tlierepoit, 
t ‘endorsed by the ].,ord Treasurer's own hand,' 

I dated 24 Feb. 1587. described tin* bishop as 
i holding in common daio (besides the nreh- 
* deaconry and the rectory of J^lysvaen, which 
' he held by virtue of a faculty obtained in 1673) 
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fifteen livingKS, tlms having in his hands nine 
livings cum cur a and seven sine cura\ and 
though six had been resigned by him, it was 
only ^ upon having of the better/ He had 
leased out ^ divers parcels ' of tlie bishoi)ric, ^ to 
the hindraiice of his successors,’ in the form of 
lordships, manors, and good rectories, 'rhe 
bishop was furtlxer charged with extorting 
money from his clergy on his visitations 
* over and above the procurations appointed 
bylaw,’ and with committing or overlooking 
other infringements of the late canons. The 
account may be exaggerated, hut the charge 
of pluralism is not I’educible to ^excessive 
exchanging/ The report dwells on the 
numlier of recusants in the diocese, but 
Hughes in a letter to Whitgift,dated 4 Noy. 
1577, says tliat ^tluu’o are no persons within 
liis diocese refusing or neglecting to come to 
churcli.’ Iluglies was in fact not altogether 
nogle(*tful of the interests of his diocese. 
In tlie ease of Albany v. the Bishop of St. 
Asapli {Common Pleasj 27 Eliz.) one of the 
bishop’s replies to the qmre impedit was 
that lie had refused to institute Mr. Bag- 
shaw, ‘a Master of Arts and preacher al- 
lowed/ to the living of Whittington hecaubo 
ho did not understand Welsh, the parish- 
ioners being ^homines Wallici, Wallicam lo- 
quentes lingiiam et non aliam.’ Hughes also 
gave assistance to William Morgan [q. v.] 
in the translation of the Bible into Welsli 
by the loan of books and examination of the 
work. 

In 1 596 it scorns to have been proposed with- 
out result to translateliim to Exeter. In Octo- 
ber 1600 he died, and was buried in the choir of 
the cathedral, ‘without inscription or monu- 
ment.’ By his wife 1 jiicia, daughter of Robert 
Knowesley of Denbighshire, he left a son, 
William, and a daughter, Anne, who married 
Thomas, youngest son of Sir Thomas Mostyn. 
By his will, datt'cl 16 Oct. and proved 9 Nov. 
1600, he left his estate to his daughter and 
her heirs, in default of heirs the property to 
go towards founding a school at St. Asaph; 
but as Anne Tiad heirs the school was not 
founded. He also left 20/, to build a library 
for public use, his owm library being be- 
queathed to form a nucleus. This bequest 
does not seem to have taken effect. Hughes 
was the author of some ‘ Notes made on the 
authority of Scripture and the Fathers of the 
Church relative to the descent of Christ into 
hell,^ preserved in the Record Office, and a 
letter, in Ijatin,relatingto St .Asaph (Browke 
Willis, Survey of Sf. Asaph^ ed. Edwards, 
vol, iu App. i. pp. 6, 7). 

[Wood’s Athene Oxoii, ed. Bliss, ii. 844; 
Cooper’s Athenee Cantabr, ii. 289 ; Resist, TJniv. 
Oxou. cd: Boase, vol, i. (Oxford Hist. Soc.); 


Strypo’b Annals of the Beformation and Lives of 
Parker and Whitgift; Bymer’s Poedera, vol. xv,; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1547-80, 1581-90, 

I 1595-7 ; Thomas’s Hist, of St. Asaph, pp. 90-3; 

' Williams’s Eminent Welshmen ; Llewelyn’s Ac- 
count of the British or Welsh Versions of the 
Bible, p. 107; Morgan’s Welsh Bible, 1588 ed., 
Preface ; Leonard’s Reports of Law Cases, Case 
39.J K W. 

HUGHES, WILLIAM (Jl, 1665-1683), 
Iiorticultural writer, served, according to his 
own account, on board a vessel engaged on 
a filibustering expedition in the West Indies. 
He then visited, among other places, Barba- 
does, St. Kitts, Hispaniola, J amaica, and Flo- 
rida. After his return, about 1652, he took 
service, apparently as gardener, under the 
Dowager Viscountess Conway at Ragley. 
While in this situation iie brought out ‘The 
Complete Vineyard, or an excellent way for 
the Planting of Vines,’ &c., London, 1*666 ; 
this reached a third edition in 1683. llis 
next venture was ‘ The Flower-Garden en- 
larged,’ London, 1671 ; third and last edition 
1683 ; and finally a third duodecimo in 1672, 
‘The American Physitian, or a Treatise of the 
Roots, Plants, Trees , . . growing in the Eng- 
lish Plantations in America,’ &c., in which 
he recounts his experience of West Indian 
produce. 

[Works ; Pritzel’s Thes. Lit. Bot. 1st ed. p. 
127.] B. D. J. 

HUGHES, WILLIAM {d, 1798), writer 
on music, was possibly son of William Hughes 
who became minor canon of Worcester in 
1718, and in 1721 was presented to the vicar- 
age of Old Sodbury, Gloucestershire, which 
he held until his death in 1768. The younger 
^Villiam iJughos w^s, on 25 Nov. 1741, ad- 
mitted a minor canon of Worcester Cathe- 
dral, an appointment ho held for upwards of 
forty years. When admitted, he apparently 
had no degree, but in 1767, when, on resign- 
ing the rectory of Bredicote and curacy of St. 
Clement’s, Worcester, he was presented by 
the chapter to the vicarage pf St. Peter’s in 
that city, he is described in the chapter- 
house minutes as M.A, Hence he may have 
been the William Hughes who graduated 
B.A. at Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1749, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1762. lie died at 
Leominster on 31 J uly 1798, bequeathing his 
property to the Worcester Infirmary. His 
cheerful disposition made him a great fa- 
vourite in Worcester. According td an epi- 
taph upon him written by a contemporary 
wit, ‘ Great was his genius, small his prefer- 
ment, The Oracle of a coffee-house, he 
^shed not to shine in a more exalted 'sphere, 
lie laughed through life, and his face made 
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Others lau^li too; not that it was particu- 
larly comic, but ludicrously serious/ 

Hughes was generally interested in music, 
although he puDlished no compositions. Tie 
was the author of * Remarks upon Church 
Music, to which are added several Observa- 
tions on Mr. Handel’s Oratorios,’ Worcester, 
1763 ; and published two sermons, one being 
^ On the Efficacy and Importance of Mussic,’ 

? reached at the meeting of the Three Choirs, 
3 Sept, 1749. 

[Gont. Mag. 1798, pt * ii. p, 725 ; Ohaiuberss 
Biog. Illustrations of Worcestershire, p. 469; 
information from tho Bishop of Peterboi‘ough.] 

R. F. S. 

HUGHES, WILLIAM (I793*18i5), 
wood-engraver, was born in 1793 in Liver- 

? ool, where he was^an apprentice to Henry 
foie [q. V,] Some of liis earliest works illus- 
trate Gregsou’s ‘Fragments of J^aiicasbire/ 
1817. There are a few woodcuts by him in 
Rutters * ilclineatiousof Foiithill/ excellent 
in manner and cart*fiilly evecutecl. Sp<‘cimens 
of his work arc to bt* found aLo in Dibdins 
‘ Decameron,’ 1817, Johnson’s 'Tjpograplua/ 
1824, and Ottley’s* History of hJngraving.’ I 
Puckle’s* Club,’ 1817, contains three beauti- 
fully finished head-pieces and live tail-pieces i 
by Hughes. Some capital cuts by him arc ' 
in Butler’s ^ Remains/ 1827, in ^ Mornings in 
Bow Street,’ 1821 (after (Jruikshank), and 
in Washington frving’s ^ Kni(*kerbocker’s ^ 
History of Sew York,’ about the same date. i 
Like his master, Hole, he engravcjd much in 
tho style of Thurston, and his name is only 
found on good and careful work. He died at 
Lambeth, London, on 11 Fob. 1825, aged 82. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of tho English 
School ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers; 
Linton’s Masters of Wood Engraving, 1889, p. 
187.1 

HUGHES, WILLIAM (1 803*-lH61 ), legal 
writer, born at Maker vicarage, (krnwall, on 
2 March 1803, was fourth son of Sir Robert 
Hughes, third baronet, by his second wife, 
Bethia, daughter of Thomas Iliscutt, and 
was nephew of Admiral Sir Richard Hughes 
[q. V.] Ilis father matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, on 30 March 1757, aged 17, 
was a demy of Magdalen College 1758-67, 
B.A. 1761, M.A. 1763, rector of Frimley St. 
Mary and Weston, Suffolk, from 1769 until 
his death, and was buried on 4 June 1814. 
William was admitted to the bar at Gray’s 
Inn on 11 June 1833, and practised as a 
conveyancer on the western circuit, where 
he was also auditor of the poor-la.w union 
district of Cornwall and Devonshire. He 
died at Millbay Grove, Plymouth, on 20 Aug. 
1861. He married Jane Caroline, daughter 


of Edward Riuipmau of Bidofortl, by whom 
he had fi^ e children. 

Hughes’s chief writings wtu'o ; 1 . * Practical 
Directions for taking Tnstnictions for, luul 
drawing Wills/ 1833. 2. ‘ The Practical 

Angler. By Pi^cator/ 1842. 3, ‘ FinIi, How 
to C3hoo8e,"and How to Bn Pi^ca- 

lov/ 1843; 2iuledif,, 185 1, entitled ‘A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Choice and Coedeerv of 
Fish,’ 4. ^ The Practi<*e of Sales of Rt'al Pro- 
perty, with an App^uidixof Pivcedems/ 1 8 16*- 
1847, 2 vols. ; 2ud edit., 181-9-50, 2 noIs. 
5. ‘The Three Students of (R*ay’>> hin: a 
noN el/ 1 8 40. 6. ‘ Tlie Pract ice of Alort gagt^s 
of Real and Peisona I Instate/ 1848-9, 2 \ols. 
7, ^The New Stamp Act,’ I860. 8. ‘ Concise 
Precedents in Modern (\)nveyanciug,’ 1850 
1853, 3 vols. ; 2nd edit., 1855-7, 3 vols. 
9. ^ A Table of the Stamp Duties payable in 
Great Britain ami Trelaml/ 18 p“) 0. *10. *H 
is all for the best: a Oonnsh Tale/ 1852. 
11. ‘The Practice of Convoyaiicing,’ 1856- 
1857, 2 vols. 

[Boast) and Courtney’s Bibh Cornu b. i. 258.] 

0, 0. B, 

HUGHES, WILLIAM LITTLE (1822 
1887), translator, son of William Hughes, 
by Margaret AclK‘sou,was born at Dublin in 
1822, He selthd in Paris, and became cliief 
clerk in tin* foreign ]n*css de])artment of the 
ministry of tlio interior. Between 1868 and 
188(5 he published a number of French adap- 
tations and t I’aiisl at i ons from B ul wer,Dickc*n s, 
Thackeray, Poe, h’araday, Ilabbertou, ami 
Mark Twain, lie wa« a collector of works 
in all languages on Shakespeare. He died at 
Paris on 6 Jan. 1887, 

[Register of death, Eighth Arroncl., Puns; 
Lil)ert5, 1 2 Jan. 1887; Loveiu’s Cat. do la Libiviirio 
Franvaiso ; Bril, Miis. J. G. A. 

HUGO, THOMAS (1820-1876), the Be- 
wick collector, eldest son of Charles Hugo, 
I M.D., was born at Taunton in 1820, matri- 
I culated from Worcester College, Oxford, on 
28 Feb. 1839, and graduated J5.A. in 1812. 
He was successivndy curate of Walton-le- 
Dale 1842-4, Childwall 1844-6, Bury 1846- 
1860, and vicar of Halliwell 1850 2 (all in 
Lancashire). From J 852 to 1868 he was \ icar 
of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, London, from 
1868 to 1808 perpetual curate of All Saint .s, 1 5i- 
shopsgate, and rector of West Hackney from 
1868 to his death, lie was also chaplain of 
the Hon. Artillery Company and of the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. He belonged to 
the extreme high church party, and was a 
popular preacher. On 24 Feb. 1863 he was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and was an active member for many years. 
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Of tho I^ondon and Middlesex Arcli$eologIcal 
Society he was the rojnited founder, and was 
a supporter of the lioyal Sfxdety of Lhorature, 
the Jinnean Society, and the Genealogical 
Society of Great Britain. IIih bpocial pro- 
vince m lileratiiro was as lii'?torian of ruU- 
gious houses in the ^vest of England, the* 
original sources for whove liistory he was 
tlio first to study thoroiiolilj . Tie was also 
tho writer of sev(‘ral dramas, but he* was 
best known for his e\1<*nsi\(' collection of 
the works of the hrothei^ Bewick of New- 
castle, which included many of the original 
wood-blocks, llis tJu*e( works, IHOO, 1808, 
and J870, on the wood-cul s and Avood-blocks 
of T. and J. Bewick are (*\haustive at all 
points, As a musician hr* a facile writer, 
and oont ribut(*d ^e\(*rMl pj<*ces to ^ Hymns 
Ancirmt and Modern/ Jb* djr'd after a short 
illness at W'est Hackney rectory, on 31 Dec. 
]87<>, and was buried ni llighgatr* cemetery 
on (i dan. 1877, aged only His wife, 
Agnes Jam*, died on II Get. 1881. 

f I is works, excluding separat t* sermons and 
addavsscs, arc : J . ^ A Coin sc of Sermons on 
the i^ord’s Prayer,’ 1 80 1 . 2. ^ Tho Dignity of 
the Human Body, and the Duty of its Care,’ 
1850. 3. ^Tho Charters and other Archives 
of Oleevo Abbey,’ 18o() I. ‘A TMemoir of 
M uchelne*y Abbey, in the Count y of Somerset/ 
1850, 5. '‘The History of Taunton Priory, 
in the County of Somerset,’ 1860. 6. ^Tlio 

History of Mynolun Buclcland Priory and 
Prect*])tory in f^omiu'set,’ I SOI . 7, ‘ An illus- 
trated Itinerary of the Ward of Bishops- 
gate in the City of London,’ 1802. 8. ‘A 

Uamblo by the Tone, in a series of Letters 
to the Taunton Courier/ 18()2. 9. ‘Varus/ 
a tragedy, lS(U. 10. ‘Edwy/ a tx*agedy, 
1804. 1 1. ‘Jean de LaMil, or tho Tyranny 

of Power/ a drama, ISOr), jo. ‘ The Bewick 
Collectoi*. A Catalogue of the Works of T. 
and J. Biuvick, including cuts for hooks and 
pamphlets, private gentlemen, public com- 
panies, exhibitions, and other jmrposo^^, and 
wood-blocks. Described ,.from the originals, 
and illustrated with U2cuts,’ 1S66. 13,‘Tlie 
History of Moorllall, a Camt*raoftheKniglits 
of St. John of Jerusalem, in the parish of 
ITarefield, Middlesex," IMJO. U. ‘Napo- 
leon I,’ a traced > . 1806, 15. ‘ The Modieexal 
Nunneries of Somerset and Diocese of Batli 
and Wells/ 1867. 16. ‘The Bewick Col- 

lector. A Supplement, consisting of addi- 
tions to the divisions of the cuts, wood- 
blocks, &c./ 1808, 17. ‘ Charles the Ninth,’ 
a tragedy, 1868. 18. ‘ Bewick’s Woodcuts, 

impressions of two thousmicl Wood-blocks, 
engraved for the ino.^t part by T. and J, 
Bewick, with a Catalogue of the Blocks, and 
a List of , the Booke» and Pamphlets illus- 


' trated,’ 1870. 19. ^ A Calendar of Eecords 
relating to the Parish of West Hackney, Mid- 
dlesex,’ 1872. 20. ^Miscellaneous f’apers,’ 
a memorial volume, 1878. 

[Men of tho Timo, 1875, pp. 561-2; Ann. 
Reg. 1876, p. 164; Guardian, 3 Jan. 1877, p* 
12.1 G. C. B. 

HHICKE, ROBERT, M.D. (d. 1681 ?), 
physician, a native of Berkshire, xvas edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he was admitted B.A. 
in 1529, and was elected fellow of Merton 
College there in the same year. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in February 163^-3 (O^f, Umv. 
JRe//. Oxt Hist. Soc., i. 163). On 10 March 
1534-6 he became principal of St. Alban 
Hall. A man of solid learning he regarded 
the writings of the schoolmen with coutefnpt, 
calling them ‘ tht* destr Jbtion of good wits.^ 
The commissary thought this sufficient rea- 
son for depriving him of his office ; nor was 
he restored, though the members of the hall 
petitiomnl Cromwell on 13 Rept. 1635 in his 
favour {Letters, c^-c., of Henry Vlll, ed. 
Gairdner, ix. 122). In J 636 he was admitted 
a f(‘llow of the College of Physicians, and 
j)roceeded M.D. at Cambridge in 163§. He 
xvas censoi; of the College of Physicians 
in 1641, 1560, 1557, 1558, and 1559; was 
named an elect in 1 650, was presideui in 1551, 
J552, and 1564, and consiliarius in 1563, 
1569, 1560, and 1661. He was physician to 
Henry VIII and Queen Catheidne Parr, and 
was also a xvitness of the latter’s will. In 
1546 Iluicke sought a divorce from his wife 
Elizabeth. Dr. John Oroke, who tried the 
^uit, gave sentence in favour of Mrs. Huicke. 
Iluicke thereupon appealed to the privy 
council. Examinations were made at Green- 
wich 011 11 ^and 12 May 1546. The lords, 
after hearing both of them face to face, xvrote 
to Secretary Potre, exonerating Mrs, Huicke 
from all blame, and strongly condemning her 
hnsband’s cruelty and deceit. Edward VI, 
by letteis patent dated l.Tuly 1550, appointed 
Huicke his physician extraordinary, with the 
anuiuil stipend of 60/. Ho was also one of 
the physicians to Queen Elizabeth. On 
28 Feb. 1561-2 the sub-warden and fellows 
^f^Mcrlon College addressed a letter to Sir 
William Cecil in favour of Huicke’s appoint- 
ment as warden of that house {CaL State 
Papers, Dom. 1547-80, p. 196). Jn November 
1564 he xvas admitted a member of the Inner 
Temple {Menibers, &c., 1647-1660, ed. W. H. 
Cooke, p. 56). He took part in the Physic 
Act kept at Cambridge on 7 Aug. 1664, ‘ her 
majesty merrily jesting with him when he de- 
sired her licence.’ He also disputed in the 
Physic Act before the queen at Oxford on 
t> Sept. 1660, and on the following day was 
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e iy^iciati to the aueen, who in 1570 grauted roli II., . • . vota, gaudia, ot i^ursum 

m a xaaasiou called ^ White Webbs llouse/ A^ota: qua) suo, aliorumque reclornui, non rec- 
in Enfield, Middlesex (Lyson^s, JSnvimis, iu torum, ruralium nomine, eft'udit A.lluissus,’ 
804). By 1676 he had apparently got rid 4to, Loudon, 1600. lie also edited John Fla- 
of his wiie, for on 2 Nov. of that year, being veFs (loOlMOlT) fq. v.] * IVactatus do I)e- 
then resident in St, Martin-in-the-Fields, he moiistratioue/8vo, 1610. Brian Walton, too, 
obtained a general license to marry Mary owed much to Iluisli in the compilation of 
Woodcocke, spinster, of the city of London his *Polyglott Bible,* and selected him as one 
(OliESXBE, London 3farriaf/e JLicences^ ed. of the four correctors of tlie work while at 
Foster, col. 738). Iluicke died at his house pross. TlnisVs labours were devoted to the 
at Chaining Cross. Ilis will, dated 27 Aug. Septuagint, t ho ( ireek text of the N ew Testa- 
"1681^ was proved on 17 April 1581 (P. 0. 0. ment,and the Vulgate, lie collated the Alex- 
13, Da^cy). Therein he desired to be buried audriauMS., according to Bentley, Svith great 
intheohancelofllarlington Church, Middle- exactness/ In the la-^t volume (\i.) ifuisli 
se3G His wife Mary survived him, together wrote, according to Wood, ^ A Greek Hymn 
with two daughtersa\talanta, married toWil- with the Lat in to it,* composed on St . Ililury's 
liamChetwynde, ana Elizabeth. Ileisautlior day, 13 Jan. (0,S.) 1657-8, Gn the year of 
of ‘Poemata ad R. Eliz.,* preserved in the his grand clima(*teric 63,* Ho also has a 
British Museum, Royal 3IS. 12. A, xxxviii. poem in the ^ Oxford Verses^ on the death of 
[Cooper’s Athen® CVintxbr. i. 241, 1^5 j Queen Anne, wife of James I, ami contributed 

Munk’s Coll, of Pliys. 1878, i, 32-3; will of to the ^ L Itima Lima Savilii/ 1622. 

Roger Chaloner, 1650 (X^. 0, 0. 17, Coodo) ; iu- [Woods Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 811-12; 
formation from J. Challenor Smith, esq.] G.G. Walker’s Hiifforings of tho Clergy, ii, 70; Woa- 

’ vor’s Somerbct Inemubonts ; Itutthworth’s Hist, 
HUISH, ALEXANDER (1594 P-1668), Coll. in. i. 97 ; Prinoo’s Worthies of Devon, 2ii(l 
biblical scholar, w^as the son of John llewMsh edit. p. 761; Gardiner’s Kcgistor of Wadham 
or Huish, and born in the parish of St. Collegn; Todd’s Life of Walton, i. 260~7C ; Cal. 
Oullibert, Wells, Somersetshire, in 1591 or Papers, Dom. IGOO, p. 231; ilunter’s 

1596, entered MaRdulen Hall, Oxford, in Choruo Vatuin, AddiL. MS. 24t92, p. 2!). | 

1009, from which he was taken in 1013 by 

the foundress of Wadham College, and made HULBERT, OHABLES {1778».1857), 
one of the original scholars of that house, miscellaneous writer, son of Thomas Halbert 
On 10 Peb. 1613-14 lie was admitted B.A., of Hulbert Oreen, near tHicadle, Oheshin^ 
being tlie first of the college to obtain that was b^nm at Manchester on 18 Feb, 1778, ami 
degree. On27 June 161 4 he was recommended educated at the grammar school of Ilaltoii, 
forelection by the foundress, and was admitted Cheshire. A fter learning cotton-weaving ho 
80Junel6D>. He proceeded M.A. on 17 Dec. became manager, at the age of twenty-two, 
1016, and B.D. on 2 June 1027 0/ l/?nv* of large print works at Miudleton, near Man-» 

^/’0.?^,^0xf. Hist. Soc., voLii.pt. iii. p. 325). Chester, and subsequently began bnsinesa 
He held various college offices, and resigned with his elder brother at iSwinton, also near 
his fellowship 28 June 1029. He was ap- Manchester, In 1803 he removed to Shrews- 
pointed a prebendary of Wedmore S^emuta bury, and in conjunction with others leased 
inWells Cathedral on 20 Oct.l627(L33Nnvi:, some large factories at Coleham near that 
FasUi ed. Har^, i. 183), obtained the rectory town. In 1806 he married Anna, daughter 
of Beckington, Somersetshire, on 2 1 Dec. 1 028, of Thomas W ood, proprietor of the ^ Shrews- 
and that of Homblottou in th5 same county bury Chronicle.* tie entered ardently into 
on 6 Feb, 1638. He was arrested as a deliu- Sunday school and religious work, carrying 
quent ml640,the inhabitants of Beckington on classes and services' at the factory. Ho 
having petitioned parliament on accotint of even applied, but unsuccessfully, for ordina- 
his innovations in the services, and was at one lion in the church. At tho request of W. 
time imprisoned at Chadfield, near Bradford, Wilberforce and the lion. H. G. Bennet in 
Wiltshire. He was not, however, formally 1808 he drew up a report on the manage- 
dispossessed of Beckington till 1660, when ment of factories, as an answer to a chargf3 
John After took possession. At the Resto- made in parliament that manufactories werQ 
ration he recovered both his livings, and re- hotbeds of vice. Soon afterwards he de- 
ceived in addition, on 12 Sept. 1060, the chned a tempting offer to remove to St. 
prebend of Whitelackington in Wells Oathe^ Petersburg, made to him, it is said, by an 
dral (tS. i. 188). Huish died in April 1668, agent of the emperor of Russia. In 1813, 
He w^s author of; 1. ^ Lectures upon the his business as acotton manufacturer having 
rouiXS,rm» ^ 
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^lle^*'<:^,fteafenedaboo^^ aadjjrmtmg- 
Shrewsbury, where he published the 
Magazine^ (ISIS*-] 7), and printed 
Knany small books, most of them written by 
{j^msell In 1827 he built a house at lladiiall, 
hear Shrewsbury, which he called ^Provi- 
dence Grove, ^ and here he continued to print 
and publish his writings. His house was 
burnt down, and his large library destroyed, 
on 7 Jan. 1839 ; but he was enabled, by a pub- 
lic subscription and a grant from the Royal 
Literary Fund, to rebuild his residence and 
to purchase an annuity, lie died there on 
7 Oct. 1857. 

Ilia principal works are : 1. ^ Candid Stric- 
tures ... on Thoughtfe on the Protestant As- 
cendency/ Shrewsbury, 1807,8^ o. 2. ^Memoir 
of aenerttlLordimi/ lSl(J,8\o. 8. ^African 
Traieiler,’ 1817, 8vo. 4. ^Museum of the 
World,' 1822-6, 4 vols. 12mo 6. ^Chris- 
tian Memoirs,' 1882, 8vo. 6. < Religions of 
Britain.' 7. ^History of Salop,' 1887, 4to. 
8. ^Cheshire Antiquities,’ 1838, 4to. 9. ^Ma- 
nual of Shropsliire Biography,' &c., 1889, 
4f 0 . 1 0. ^ The Sunday Reader and Preacher,' 
1839-42, 4to. 11. ^Biographical Sketches,' 
1842, 12. ^Memoirs of Seventy Years of 
an Eventful Life,' 1848-62, 4to, Of this 
discursive but amusing and useful autobio- 
graphy he published an abridgment entitled 
* The Book of Providences and the Book of 
Joys,' 1857, 8vo, 

llVIiBBliT, ChAULES AXTOtrSTUS (1804- 
1888), his eldest son, born at Ooleham, near 
Shrewsbury, on 31 Bee. 1804, was educated 
at Shrewsbury School and Sidney Sussex Qol- 
lege, Cambridge He graduated B. A in 1834, 
and M. A, in 1837 ; was curate of St. Mary's, 
Islington, 1834 to 1839, perpetual curate of 
Slaithwaite, Yorkshire, 1839 to 1867, and 
vicar of Almondbury , near II uddersfield, from 
1807 to 1888. He was mainly instrumental in 
the restoration of Almondbury Church, In 
1806 he was collated honorary canon of 
Ripon, He died in March 1888, Among 
Other works he published : 1. ‘ Poetical Re- 
creations,' Shrewsbury, 1828. 2. ^ Theotokos, 
or the Song of the virgin,' 1842. 3, ^ The 
Gospel revealed to Job, 1853. 4. ‘Annals 
of the Church in Slaithwaite,' 1864. 6. ‘ Ex- 
tracts firom the Diary of the Rev. Robert 
Meeke,' 1875. 6. ‘Annals of the Church 
and Parish of Almondbury, Yorkshire,' 1882, 
8vo. 7. ‘ Supplementary Annals,' 1886. 

piemoirs montioned above ; Obituary of C. 
Hulbert, by 0. A. Hulberfc, 2ud edit. I860; 
Manchester Guardian, 7 March 1888 ; Brit. Mus, 
Oat.] C. W. S. 

HTILET, CHARLES (1701-1786), actor, 
an apprentice to Edmund Ourll [q. v.], the 
bookseller, found his way on to the stagS 
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and acted one seasoA in Du'I^UA and several 
in London. No list of his performances ap*t 

f ^ears in Genest.' He played at Lihcolivs 
nil Fields, IS Juno 1722, the First Mbune 
in the ‘ History and Fall of Domitian,' an 
alteration of Massinger’s ^ Roman Actor/ and 
on 3 May 1723 Achilles in ‘Troilus and 
Cressida.' At Lincoln's Inn Fields he re- 
mained until 1732, enacting, among mahy 
other parts, Kent in ‘Lear/ Metapnrastus 
in the ‘ Mistake,' Salisbury in ‘ Sir Walter 
Raleigh,' Sotmore in Fielding’s ^ Coffee-house 
Politician,’ Oassandor in the ‘Rival Queens,' 
Oronoolp, Cacofogo in ‘Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife,' and Mip in the ‘Fair Quaker/ 
lie was the ori^nal Downright in an altera- 
tion of ‘ Every Man in his Humour/ produced 
11 Jan. 1726, Theron gi Philip Frowde’s 
‘Fall of Saguntum' and Craterus in his 
‘Philotas,’ Magician in Theobald’s ‘ Orestes,' 
Doubtful in Ilippisley’s ‘ Honest Welshman/ 
Zeno in Tracy^ ‘ Periander/ and Momus in 
‘ Momus turned Fabulist.' On 2 Oct. 1732 he 
appeared at Goodman’s Fields as FalStaff in 
‘ King Henry IV.' He remained at this house 
until liis death, playing Gloucester in ‘King 
Lear/ Henry VIII in ‘Virtue Betrayed/ Ser- 
jeant Sly in the ‘ Mad Captain,' Clytus, 
Othello, Cassius, King in the ‘ Mourning 
Bride/ Timophanes in ‘Timoleon,' Lord Rake 
in ‘ Britannia,' Macheath, Falstaff in ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,' Montezuma in ‘Indian 
Emperor,' Freehold in ‘ Country Lasses,' and 
for his benefit Richard III. Freehold, played 
3 Dec. 1734, is his last recorded character. 
He probably played in the following season 
(1736-1736) at Goodman's Fields and at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, to which the company mi- 
gratedf He seems to have been in Dublin 
, in 1727-8. 

Hiilet was endowed with great abilitie 
was ‘happy in a strong, clear, melod/ 
voice, and was an excellent Maebefrj 
which lie sang better than Waite 
ginal representative. Davies* , 

hyt«, caml to rf 
was grossly coraulent, lie q 

was irregular and crajjulU fellows 
sordid in person, but facetiousl^^^ gjj, 

and an admirable mimic. 
was much praised. Davies 
an eminent actor (DramaiieMLvtimUttt, t 
100). Ilis death was caused l]?p x ^ p 
joke. He was fond of cryii^Y 
sonorous voice in the ears of o^PbvsiJf'* 
neighbours for the pnxpo^bfstaL <^P“* 
Practising this trick in the theatK^r^hr- 
sal in 1736, he broke n blood-vessefflB^®^** 
home, and died. At the diarg«Hemy 
Gifiard, his manager, he wasjHf^ St. 
Mary’s Church, Whitechapel, iWy 
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£Th6 iM’^ i^utho^itjies Hte Chotinrood and 
Davies’s Dramati^lfiaeellanid^. Davies obtained 
the atoiy of feie death from ‘ Honest ’ Lyon, a 
aetpi^ Whb was present. The list of cha- 
racters gleaned from varioiis records of G enest J 

J. K. 

HDLBTT^ JAMES (d. 1771), engraver, 
resided in London, and was extensively em- 
ployed on illustrations for books. His en- 
gravings do not possess any particular merit. 
He engraved plates for many books, including 
D. do pdetlogon^s ‘Dictionary of Arts ana 
Scienc^/ 1745, and portraits of the Earl 
Essex and Lord Fairmx for Peck’s ‘ Life and 
Actions of Oliver Cromwell ; ’ besides a view 
of ‘yiiQ Bridge over the Thames at Hampton 
Court ’ after Canaletto, and a portrait of Owen 
Farrell, the Irish dwarf, after H. Gravelot, 
Hulett lived in Bed Lion Street, Clerkcu- 
well, and died in 1 771. 

[Dodd’s manuscript History of English Engra- 
vers (Brit. Mus* AddiL. M8. 33402); lledar«ive’s 
Diet, of Artibts.l L, C. 

HULL, JOHN, M.D. (1761-1843), bota- 
nist, was born at Poulton, Lancashiro, in 
1761. In May 1792 he graduated as M.D. 
at Leyden, bis dissertation being ‘dccathar- 
ticis.’ He settled at Manchester, where lie 
ractised especially as an accoucheur, and 
ecame physician to the Lying-in Hospital. 
Between 1798 and 1801 ho published several 
papers in defence of the Caesarian operation, 
and having taken to botany as a relaxation 
he issued in 1799 a ‘ British Flora,’ wliich 
reached a second edition in 1808, and two 
volumes on the ‘Elements of Botany’ in 
1800. In 1819 he became a licentiate of the 
College of l^hysicians. He died at his eldest 
son’s house in Tavistock Square, J-iondon, 
17 March 1843, His son, William Win- 
fitanley Hull, is noticed separately, 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. iii. 195.] C. S. B. 

HUHi, ROBERT (d. 1426), judge, [See 
Hill, RoBnnjc.] 

HULL, THOMAS (1728-1808), actor 
and dramatist, born in 1728 in the Strand, 
where his father practised as an apothecary, 
was educated at the Charterhouse with a 
view to the church, and made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to follow his father’s professiou. 
According to the ‘Bi<^aphia Dramatica/ 
lie first appeared at Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin? and thence proceeded to Bath, where 
he manned the theatre for John jPalmer 
[q.v.] His first recorded appearance^ was, 
however, at Oovent Gtarden, 5 Oct. 1789, as 
Elder 'WouMbe in Farqubar’s ‘ Twin Rivals,’ 
lii the course of the season he played Charles 


in the ‘Nmiiuror/ the attendant sjfirlt H 
‘ Oomus/ and, for his benefit, Manly in th& ^ 
‘ Provoked 11 usband.’ Thu following season 
saw him as Juan in ‘ Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife,’ Lord Aloivlovo in the ‘OaroletSS 
Husband,’ Friar I^awrence, and Spriiiglovo 
in the ‘Jovial Crew/ and also witiiessod his 
marriago to Miss Morrison, a not very dis- 
tingiiislied actress of the thoarro,who played 
fbiMiis benefit, under the name of Morrison, 
the Lady in *romus,’ 28 April 1761. At 
Covent Garden Hull stayed without a break, 
feo far as can be aseorlain<‘d, till the end of 
his career, a period of forty-eight years. 
Among the parts assigned him were Friar 
Lawrence, Air. Page, King Iltuiry V, King 
Henry VI, Horatio, Worthy in the ‘Reciniit- 
ing Officer,’ ^ K^ou in ‘ Medea,’ (^Jamillo and 
Chorus in ‘ Wint(n*’s Tab',’ VoUore in the 
‘Fox,’ Cronnvell in ‘King Henry VIII/ Dun- 
can, Pro«iporo, ^iSgeon in ‘Comedy of Er- 
rors/ Adam in ‘As you like it/ Pinchwife 
in the ‘Country Wife/ Pisauio in ‘Cymbe- 
line/ Fla\ius in ‘Timon/ King in ‘llamlot/ 
Pandulph in ‘King Jolin/ ana innumerable 
others. He Avas tlie original llarpagus in 
Hoole’s ‘Cyrus’ (3 Dee. 1708), Edwin in 
Mason’s ‘ El frida ’(21 Noa% 1772), IMznrro in 
Murphy’s ‘Al/uina’ (23 Fob. 1773), Mador 
in ]\iason’s ‘ Caractacus ’ (0 1776), Mir 

Hubert in Hannah ISIoreV ‘ P(»rcy ’ (10 Dee, 
1777), and Mr. Shandy in Maeually\ ‘Tris- 
tram Shandy ’ (26 April 1783). From 1776 
to 1782 he managed Co vent Garden for Col- 
man, It Avas his pride that during his long 
connection with (JJovent Garden he never 
missed playing bis part but once, Avhou ho 
was confined to liis bed by a violent fever. 
The plays attributed to him, Avith one or two 
exceptions which an' noted, were acted at 
Covent Garden. Hull’s name ajipeared for tlio 
last time on the bills on 28 Dec. 1807, when 
he played the Uncle in ‘ George BarnAvell/ 
lie died on 22 April 1808 at liis house, near 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, and was buried * 
in the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. A proposal t o restore by subscription 
the inscription on his tomb, which had be- 
come illegible, was made in 1876 {Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. v. 438). Hull’s plays, with 
the exception of ‘ King Henry II/ which may 
rank with most tragedies of the day, display 
a fluency and a knack of arrangement due 
to his histrionic experience. His prose style 
is easy, pleasant to read, and sometimes de- 
cidedly happy. He enjoyed the friendship 
of Shenstone, some of whose letters he pub- 
lished, and other persons of note. Lingering 
too long on the stage, he outlived his repu- 
tation as an actor, which in his best days 
was dependent upon judgment,propriety, and 
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modesty, rather than upon more brilliant 
qualities. He conveyed the idea of thoroughly 
understanding the characters assigned him, 
and supported with mucli success Brabant io, 
Friar Lawrence, Vrospero, and other parts 
of tlie ^ heavy father^ class. Hull was 
the means of establishing the Theatrical 
Fund. It had been some time in eont(3tn- 

S lation, when in sight of the distresses of 
Ire. Hamilton f^i.v. ], Hull called the actors 
togotlier, and the fund was founded. Two 
portraits of Hull are in the Mathews collec- 
, lion in tlie Garrick Clnh. 

Ilull's plays are: J. ^ The Twins,’ an alte- 
ration of tlie ' Gomedy of Errors,’ 24 April 
1702; n(‘vcr printed, but once acted, and 
possibly assigned to JlnJl in error. 2. ^Tlie 
Absent Man,’ a farce, 28 April 1704; never 
printed. 0. ^ Pliarnaces,’ 8vo, an opera 
altf‘red from the Italian, acted at Drury Lane 
probably in J705, 4. ‘ Spanish Lady,’ musi- 
cal entertainment, 8vo, J705, acted 2 May 
1705, and again wilh alterations 11 Dec. 1709. 
5. ^ All in the Bight,’ a farce, from tlie J^renoli 
of Destonchos, 20 A])ril 1700; not printed. 
0. ‘Tlie Fairy Favour,’ 8vo, 1700, a mastjue 
written for the entertainment of the Prince 
of Wales, act('d at Oovent Garden about 
1707. 7. 'The Perplexities, ’8vo, 1707,01 Jan. 

1 7()7, nn adaptation of Tube’s 'Adventures 
of b^ive Hero('s,’ in which Hull jdayt^d Don 
Juan. 8. 'The Uoyal Merchant,’ 14 Dec. 
1707, an opera founded on Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ' Ih'ggar’s Bush.’ 9. ' The Prodigal 
Son,’ nn oratorio, 4to, 1770, set to music by 
Dr. Thomas Arnold (see Notes and Qwcr/cs-, 
4th ser. iv. 27 1 ), and ])erformed at the instal- 
lation of Lord North as chancellor of the 
universit y of Oxford. 10, ' Henry the Second, 
or the Fall of llosamoud,’ a tragedy in live 
acts and in verse, 8vo, 1774, acted 1 May 
1770, with Hull as Clitrord, Mrs. Hull as 
Queen lilleanor, and Mrs. Hartley as Itosa- 
inond; it was more than once revived. Four 
editions of tliis apneared in 1774; an edition 
was issued in York in 1776, and the play is 
included in the collections of Bell and of 
Inchbald, 11. 'Edward and Eleonora,’ a 
tragedy," 8vo, 1775, slightly altered from 
Thomson, 18 March 1775. 12. ' Love finds 

the Way,’ a comic opera, not jn'inted, founded 
on the ' School for Guardians,’ 18 Nov. 1777. 
13. ‘Iphigenia, or the Victim,’ not printed, 
23 March 1778, a tragedy slightly altered from 
a translation by Boyer of Kacine. Hull played 
'Agamemnon. 14. ' The Fatal Interview,’ a 
tragedy, not printed, Drury Lane, 16 Nov. 
1782. Mrs. Siddons played the heroine, but 
me piece failed. 16, ' True British Tar, or 
foUnd at a Pinch,’ a one-act musical entertain- 
ment, played in 1786 at Hull, and not printed. 


16. ' Timon of Athens,’ altered from Shake- 
speare and Shadwell (not printed), 18 May* 
1/86. Hull played Flavius. 17. 'The Comedy 
of Errors,’ 8vo, 1793, 3 June 1793, slightly 
altered from Shakespeare. Hull was yEgeon. 
18. 'Disinterested Love,’ 30 May 1798, an un- 
printed alteration from Massinger, in which 
Hull played Octavio. 19. ' Elisha, or tho* 
Woman of Shunem,’ an oratorio, 8vo, 1801, 
avssumably not given at Covent Garden, 
After the custom of the day, the airs, duets, 
&e-, of tho musical pieces alone are printed^ 

Hull also wrote: 'The History of iSir 
William Harrington,’ a novel, 4 vols. 1771 ; 
reprinted 1797; translated into German, 
L(*ipzig, 1771, and French, Lausanne, 1773.. 
'lliehard Plant agenet, a Legendary Tale,’ 
4to, J774. ' Select Lettrers between the late 

Duchess of Somerset, Lady Luxhorough, and 
others, including a Sketch of the Manners, 
&c., of tho Republic of Venice,’ 2 vols. 
London, 8vo, 1778. ' Moral Tales in Verse,’ 
2 vols, 8vo, London, 1797. 'A Collection 
of Poems and Translations in English and 
Latin,’ Bath, 1780 (?), 4io. His name also 
appears to ' Genuine Letters from a Gentle- 
woman to a young Lady, her Pupil. Now 
first revised and published by T, llull,’ 1772, 
l2mo, 2 \ols, (see ' Preston, J.,’ jSnY. 

Cat) 

[Books cited ; Geiiest’s Account of tho Eng- 
lish Stage ; Baker, Keed, and Jones’s Btographia 
Dramal lea ; Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual ; 
Dramatic Censor, 1770; Davies’s Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies and Life of Grarrick ; Nichols’s Literary 
Anoedoios; Brit. Mus. Cat,] J. K, 

HULL, WILTJAIM (1820-1880), artist, 
born 6 May 1820 at Gralfham in Hunting- 
donshire, was son of a small farmer who 
removed soon after his son’s birth to Keysoo 
in Bc^dfordshire, and subsequently to the ad- 
joining village of Perteiihall. llere in the 
Aillago school William received his early 
education, and went afterwards for three 
years to the Moravian settlement of Ock- 
brook, near Derby, to be educated as a minis- 
ter of that society. At Ockbrook he had a 
few lessons in drawing from two Germans 
named Petersen and Hass6. After spending 
a year at the settlement at Wellhouse, near 
Mirfield, Yorkshire, as student and assistant, 
he went in 1838 to the Moravian establish- 
ment at Grace Hill, near Ballymena in Ire- 
land, and made during his stay there many 
sketches. He spent five weeks in London in 
1810, studying pictures and the works of art 
in the British Museum. A few months after- 
wards he gave up his position at Grace Hill to 
become clerk in the printing and lithographic 
works of Messrs. Bradshaw & Blacldock in 
Manchester, and studied at the $chobl of 
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design there for a short time* From 18 il to 
1844 he travelled in France^ Germany, and 
the Low Countries as tutor to tlie two sons 
of Mr. Janvrin, a merchant of St. Ileliers 
in Jersey, and took every opportunity of con- 
tinuing his study of art. On IhkS return to 
Manchester in 1844 ho contributed two pic- 
t ures to tJie exhibition at tlie Royal M aiicbe^- 
ter Institution. Thenceforward hede\oted 
himiself entirelj’' to painting and &ke1ching» 
and before his death ho reproduced with care 
and accuracy objects of inlerei>t and rural 
beauty in almost every county in Kngland. 
iris best work is in black and while and 
4Repia, which ho handled with marvellous 
skill. Of the drawing's in this stj le may bo 
instanced tlie sets of vievv^s of ()xf<i)rd and 
Cambridge, and illustrations to ‘Charles 
Hickensand Uochv Aer’ engra\ ed by his friend 
Robert Langlon, t he author of tlie book. 1 le 
also drew some of tlie illustrations to Ear- 
wakor’s MIi.>tory of East CheMiire,’ and liis 
diuwings of the mill at Amble^ide and Wyth- 
burn CJiurch were ro]»roduc(^d in autc^type. 
He etched .^(‘\eral plates, some of which ap- 
peared as illustrations to boohs. 

His work in colour was at no time want- 
ing in harmony, but, as his friend Mr. Ruskin 
told him, though the colour was never bad, 
it was often used loo s]>!iringly. Ho nmdo 
e\ ery ellbrt to o\ erooim* this d(»f(*(‘t, and with 
^>omo success in hi.s latest works. In 1818 
Hull joined th<‘ Lethevbrow Club, a private 
literary and artisti<‘ society in Manclioster, 
and its twelve manuscTi])t volumes coulain 
a series of letters on art, nature, and travel 
by him, inlersper^ed wo’tli numerous illuhtra- 
tiv'^e drawings in pen and ink. He contri- 
buted a paper on ‘Taste’ to ‘ Hradshaw’s 
Magazine,’ 18i2- 8 ; and in the ‘Portfolio 'for 
January 1886 there appeared, together with 
a notice of the artist by Thomas Jjetherbrow, 
‘My Winter Quarters, written and illus- 
trated by William Hull.’ 

He was a member of the Manchester Aca- 
demy of Rue Arts, and took some part in its 
management. To its exhibitions he was a 
constant contributor, and studied in its life 
class. He also exhibited regularly nt the 
exhibitions of the Royal Manchester Institu- 
tion, and the black and white exhibition held 
3877 to 1880. In 1847 ho married Mary 
S. E. Newling, who died without issue in 
Wales in 1861 . In 1 850 a stroke of paralysis 
left Hull lame and deaf. He made his home 
n.t Rydfid in 1870, and dying there, lo March 
1880, was buried in the churchyard at Gras- 
mere. 

[Trans. Manchester Lit. Club, 1880 ; Man- 
chester City News, 27 March 1880; Portfolio, 
January 1886,] A, N* 


HULL, WILLIA M WlNSTANLBy 
(171U 1878), liturgical writer and hymno- 
legist, born at RUickburn, 1 iancashin', in 179 1, 
was son of John Hull, MJ>. fq. v.j After 
att ending Manclle^t er and M accUxdi old gram- 
mar sohoids, he vv'as for a linit* a pupil of John 
Daw t>onof Stdbergli I q. v, ], thomat htuiuil ioian, 
Hovv^assent to Bra'^enoM' College, Oxford, in 
1811; obtained a first class in cla.ssics al 
Michaclma<^, 1814 ; s])eni some month.s abroad, 
and was elected a fellow of his college in 1816. 
He vv as called to the bar at Lincoln's lun on 
16,1 une 1820, and in t he same year v acat i\\ h is 
fellowship by marriage. Bui he was always 
iiiterestod in Oxford aliairs, ami niniuiaiiied 
through life his intimacy with his Oxford 
friends, AX'hatMy, Sir John Taylor Coleridge, 
and Hr. Arnold. Alany of Arnold’s hitters to 
him aj)j)ear in Stanley’^ ‘Life.’ . He gave up 
his practice at tlie chanc(u*y har in 1 8 16, and 
left London for Tickwood, near Wenlock, 
Shropshire. 

Hull was an active member of the evan- 
gelical school of churchmen. He ospt*cially 
interested hirnsidf in liturgical reform, fu 
1828 he published ‘ An Inquiry concerning 
the Means and Expediciu'e of proposing and 
making any Changes in the ('‘anons, i\vticloK, 
and Liturgy, or an any of the Laws atleeting' 
th(' interests of th(‘ Church of i^lngland.’ lu 
188>1 a^ipeared his learned ])am|>hlet, entitled 
‘The Disuse of tli<‘ Allmnasian Cr(‘ed ad- 
visable in the pn^Muit stati' of the United 
( ’luireh of England and 1 reland,’ A petition 
praviiigfor tlie reyisitm of the litiu'gy was 
drawn u]> )>y Hull and his brolher, th(» Rev. 
.Tohii Hull, and pn^sentisl to tin* House of 
Lords by Archbishop Whately on 20 May 
1840. Perhaps the most inloresling of his 
liturgical researches is the ‘ Jiiquiry after the 
original Books of Common Prayer,’ in his 
‘Occasional Papers on ( ’hureh Alat ters,’ 18 18, 
1 lull had si^arched in vain for tlie nianuscripi 
copy of the Book of Common Prayer, ori- 
ginally attached to the Act of Uniformity of 
J 6t>2, and known to exist as late as 1 8 1 0. ] )can 
Stanley, following Hull’s suggestion, after- 
wardsfound the manuscript at Wes(min*5ter. 
Hull opposed the tractariiin movement, and 
actively snpx>orted Dr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Ilamfiden Up v.], defending him in a jiani- 
phlet issuea m 1 88(>, But his sense of just ice 
made him averse to the proceedings against 
William ( Jeorge Ward [q, v.] in 1 845, and he 
wrote‘ The Montli of J anuary. Oxford ’ ( which 
reached a second edition ), strongly pressing 
the rejection of the three measurt»s proposed 
in convocation on 18 Feb. 1815. A high tory 
and ultra-protestant, Hull joined Sir Robert 
Inglis’s committee formed in 1829 to oppose 
the return of Air. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
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Peel as for Oxford Umversity* He re- 
sisted the admission of Roman catholics or 
Jews to parliament , in a pamphlet enl itled ‘ A 
Statement of some Reasons for continuing to 
Protestants the whole Legislature of Great 
Britain and Ireland/ 1829. 

Hull wavS an (3arly pioneer in the cause of 
improved hymnology, and published anony- 
mously in 1827 and 18*12 two books of original 
prayers and liynins (besides a collection of 
209 hymns from various sources), which were 
republished with his name on the tUle-pag(‘ 
in 18r>2, under the title, 'A Co]l(‘ctiou of 
l^ray(‘rs fori foiiseJiold with some Hymns 

and other Poems/ 

During the last years of his life at (lie 
Knowlc, Hazlewood, l)(*rbysliiro, he «ictivo]y 
supported Lord I{Ihury\ movemeuxt for litur- 
gical reform. He died at the Knowle on 
28 Aug, 1873. H('was tlix'ee limes married, 
in 1820, I80O, and 180 1, and left a family 
by each wife. 

[MancliosUr School Rogister, o<l. J. F. Smith 
(Chctliam Soe.), 10 . 37 , 289 ; Jiih.iu’s Diet, of 
ifynuiology, family information , personal kuow- 
ledgo] W. A. (J. 

HULL AH, JOHN rYKK,LL.D. (1812- 
1881:), inubical composer and teacher, was 
born at Worcester on 27 Juno 1812. His 
father, descended, according to t radii ion, from 
a Huguenot family, was a native of York- 
shire, but lived in London from the early 
years of the century. Iliillah seems to liavo 
d(udve(l his musical gifts clui'lly from liis 
mother, who had bcmi a jmiiil of J oliii Dauby. 
After attxmJiiig private schools, he became 
in 1829 a pupil of William Horsley, study- 
ing the pianoforte, vocal music, and com- 
position. In 1833 he entonal the Royal 
Academy of !Miibic for the purpose of learn- 
ing singing from Cnvelli. Two years after- 
wards ho made the ncquaiiitanee of Charles 
Dickons, through his sister, Miss Fanny 
Dickons, a fellow-pupil of Crivelli, An o])era 
by Huliah, ^The Village Coquettes/ set to 
words by I)ickena, was produced at the Rt. 
Jameses Theatre on 5 Doc. 183(h and ran for 
sixty nights with great success; the whole 
of the music, with the exce])tion of a few 
songs, was burnt in a fire at the Edinburgh 
theatre soon after it was first brought out 
there. In 1837 Huliah became organist of 
Croydon Church. Among the compositions 
of this time was a madrigal, ‘“Wako now my 
love* (afterwards printed in ‘ Vocal Scores’), 
which was performed at the Madrigal So- 
ciety’s meeting, and two songs written for 
Miss Masson. On 11 Nov. 1837 ^The Barbers 
of Bassora* (words by Maddison Morton) was 
produced at Covent Garden, and on 17 May 


183$, at the same theatre, ^ The Outpost/ 
Ilullah’s last attempt at dramatic music. 
Both were unsuccessful. In 1839 he investi- 
gated at Paris the Mainzer system of teach- 
ing music to large numbers of persons at 
one time; but he came to the conclusion that 
Wilhem’s method excelled any other then 
invented. 

At the in'^tance of Dr. Kay, afterwards Sir 
.Tamos Kay-Shuttlewortli, he began on 18 Feb.. 

1 8 to a cl ass on W ilhom’s model at the N ornial 
School for Schoolmasters at Battersea, then 
ri'cently opened. A year later, after im- 
proving his knowledge of the system by 
another visit to Paris, he formed classes at 
E\eter Hall for the instruction of school- 
masters and the general public. Later in t lie- 
same year the system liras started in Man- 
chester under IIullali’sMirection. In July 
1842 the number of poi -.ons attending tlu> 
classes was computed at fifty thousand. 
Classes were also hold at some of the great 
public schools, among them Eton,AVincliesteiv 
the Chart orhonso, Merchant Taylors’, and 
King’s ( V)llege London. In J line 1 847 Ilullah 
took a prominent part in the foundation of 
Queen’s College in IIarlt‘y Street. Later in 
the year he went again to Paris, where lie- 
found much to disapprove of in the musical 
system transmitted from older teachers by 
0]iev6, and called by liis name, a system 
which has no slight resemblance to the 
tonic sol-fa inotliod. In October 1849 liis; 
classes began to meet in St. Martin’s Hall,. 
Long Acre, a building specially erected as a 
ctmtre of operations for the movement. It 
was formally opened on IJ Feb. 1850, and 
in 1854 Huliah took up his abode there. In 
1858 ho succeeded Horsley as organist to the 
riiarttn'house, a post w^hich he retained until 
Ilia death, and in the same year some of hii^ 
most successful songs were written. ^Tho 
Sands of Dee ’and ‘The Throe Fishers ’ were 
the 3'esult of his intimacy with Kingsley, 
Desides the work coiine<5ted with the hall, 
Avliich included the arranging of historical 
and other concerts there, he found time to- 
take part in the controversy concerning 
musical pitch, and used his influence to pro- 
mote the adoption by the Society of Arts of 
C-628. On 20 Aug. 1860 St. Martin’s Hall waa 
burnt 1 0 the ground. This misfortune fell the- 
more heavily onHuUali, since he had incurred 
serious finaiicialresponsibilities in connection 
with the building, and he was obliged vir- 
tually to begin the world again, A series of 
lectures on the history of modern musfo waa 
delivered at the Royal Institution early in 
1861. In 1864 Huliah lectured at Edin^- 
burgh, but in the next year failed in his 
candidature for the Reid professoi^hip of 



music wing to tliecastmgvot^ of tic i>eotojr 
of tie umvorsity (the Eight Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone)* .which was given against him. 
In 1866 and 1867 he conducted the Philhar- 
monic concerts in Edinburgh^ and in the 
latter year received a modal at the PaVis 
Exhibition, but seems to have been morti- 
fied by the bestowal of a similar award 
upon the 0hev6 system. In 1869 ho w^as 
elected to the committee of management 
of the lioyal Academy of Music, and from 
1870 to 1873 conducted the academy con- 
certs, In March 1872 he was appointed by the 
council of -education musical inspector of 
training schools for the 1 hiited Kingdom. The 
reports drawn up by him in 1873, 1877, and 
1880 ate notable for the fairness wdtli which 
they deal with s^^tems of w hioh he could 
not approve. Tie failed to see that the | 
tonic sol-fa s\. was certain of ultimate 
success, in spite of its many shortcomings, j 
but he avoided the commonmi'-take of ima- 
gining that music, in order to be popular, j 
must also be bad. In 1876 he reeehed ' 
tlie degree of Lli.lb from the Edinburgh 
University; in 1878 I'cad a pap<u* on mu-sical 
education at a meeting of the Soeiul 8eionce 
Association at (beltenhain, and in the .same 
year went abroad in order to ri»port on tlu* 
condition of musical ediu^ation in eontinrmtal 
scliooh. The report, quoted in his wife’s me- 
moir of liim, is very instructive, luirly in 
1880 he w^as attacked by iiaralysis, although 
he was able to resume his Avork later in the 
year. He sustained in November 1883 an- 
other stroke, and died in J^ondon on 21 Feb. 
1884, being buried at Ki'ii’^aKireen cemetery 
on 26 Feb. Mrs. Severn Walker of Malvern 
Wells possesses a portrait of the comi)oser 
painted in 1881 or 1882 by Ralph Jioweii. 
Hullah was twice married, first, on 20 Dec. 
1838, to Miss Foster, who died in 1862; 
and secondly, in December 1865, to Frances, 
only daughter of Lieutenant^colonel G. F. 
Rosser, Ills second wife survived him. 

His compositions are chiefly in the form 
of songs. Of these there are some fifty pub- 
lished, besides duets, and * Three Motets for 
Female Voices.’ His editorial work was more 
valuable. It includes ^Part Music/ 1842-5, 
^The Singer’s l-iihrary of Concerted 3Iusic,’ 
1859, ^ Vocal Scores,’ 1847, ^Sea Songs/ 
^School Songs/ 1851, ^ The Song Book/ 1860, 
a collection of fifty-eight English songs, Ger- 
many, 1871, and London, 1880, and numerous 
psaltws and tune-books. 

His literary works arc as follows : 1, ^ Wil- 
hem’s Method of Teaching Singing, adapted 
to English use/ 1841. 2. ^ A Grammar of 
Vocal Music/ 1843. 3. ^ The Duty and Ad- 
vantage of Learning to Sing/ lecture^ 1846* 


4* ^Ou Vocal Music/ lectures (Queen’s CJcl* 
lege), 1849. 6. <X Grammar of Musical 

Harmony/ 1852. 0. ^ M\ihic as an Element 
of Education/ lecture (Sf. Martin’s Hall), 
1854. 7. * Music in tuo Paii*-!! (luireh, 

lecture (Newcastle), 1855, 8. * Lt4ter on 

the (Connection of the Arts with general 
I Education, in Sir T. 1). A(*Jand’s Account of 
the New»^ Ovford Examinations, Xn'.,’ 1858, 

] 9. ^The History of Alodern Ahisic/ lectures 
, (Royal Institution), 1862 (Italian tramsla- 
tiou by Signor A. Vi^etli, 1880), 10. ‘A 

j Grammar of Fount orjioint/ 1864. 11. ‘ Lce- 
j tures on the Thud or Transition Period of 
I Aiusical History’ (Royal Just it lit ion), 1865. 

‘ 12, ‘The Cult iMit ion of the Speaking Voice/ 

, 1870. 13. ‘AIusic in the Houso’ (‘Art at 

I Home’ series), ]87(), 14. ‘ How cun a sound 
Kimwledge of AIusic be best and most gene- 
rally ilisMuninated (pamphlet), 1878. He 
WToto for the * Suliuxlay Review’ from 1856, 
and aftexwards for the MRiardian’ and 
‘Fraser’s Alagaitine.’ 

[Life of John IfulLiIi, LL T)., by his wife, 1886; 
(irene’rt Diet. i. 755, Brit. Alas, (^at.; informa- 
tion from Mrs. Soiern Walker.) J. A.F. Al. 

HULLMANDEL, FHAULICS JOSEPH 
(1789-1850), litliographet, sou of a German 
musician, was born in iiOndun in 1780* 
After t rax oiling on the continent, andmaking 
many sketches and .studi<»s, be tiumed lus 
I atteiiti(ni to lithography, and in IHIH pub-^ 
lislied at Somers 'i'owu ‘ Twenty-four View's 
of Italy,’ draxvu and Utbographed by himwdf. 

I Lithography, inxeuted in Geimany in J796, 

I was then httlo employed or und(3r8t ood in 
England, In order to learn the processes 
j employed by Engelmann, then or afterwards 
( a partner in the Paris firm of Engelmann, 
Coindet, & C’o., Ilullmandel entered in 1821 
into an arrangement with him which proved 
unsatisfac'tory, and terminated in 1820. In 
llie meantime be jniblisbed a translation of 
Kaucourt’s ‘ Manual of Lithography,’ and in 
1824 jnepared bis ‘ Art of Drawing on Stone, 
giving a full (explanation of the various jstyles, 
&c.’ Hispracticeand study resulted in tlie dis- 
covery of a new mode of preparing the stones, 
and in 1827 he issued a pamphlet ^ On some 
' important Improx^emcnts in Lithographic. 
Printing,’ with illustrations to prove that he 
could retouch the stones, a iioint in which 
his process had been inferior to others. This 
pampldct contained letters from Faraday and 
J. D, Harding [q. v.], testifying* respectively 
to the complete novelty of lus process ami 
its superior artistic results. It was foUoxved 
by another, ‘On some further Improvehaents, 
&c./ in 1829. In the ‘Foreign Review’ for 
July 1829 he was attacked in an article on 
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^ The of Lithography/ written by 

Thomas Crofton Croker [q. v.], a partner of 
Engelmann, Ooindet , & Co. He promptly re- 
plied in ax)amphlet,inwhichhe again asserted 
the originality of his process, and claimed to 
have contributed to the introduction of litho- 
graphy into England, though backed by the ex- 
ertions of Ward, Lane, and Harding. Among 
the many other artists who availed tlxem&elves 
of his processes for the reproduction of their 
drawings were vStanficld, David lloberts, 
Ilaglie, Nash, and Oatt ermole. With 1 he last 
he was airaid in the piudection of his in- 
vention of lithot int — 1 he a})])licatioii of liquid 
ink to th (3 stone with 1 lie brush. Among other 
improvements he made in the nrt ()f litho- 
gi*aphy were a graduated tint, tlie introduc- 
tion of wliite in the higli lights, and tlie use of 
the stump on the stone, lie was employed on 
the illustrations for T. »S. Boys^s ^ Picturesque 
Arehit('ctiiro in Paris/ Kent^s M3ritannial)e- 
lirioata,' and Piuclli’>s ‘Tioman Costumes.' 
lie died in Oreat Marlborough Street, Lon- 
don, on 16 Nov. I860. 

[llodgravo’s Diet, 1878 ; llryaifs Diet. 
(Graves}; works mentioned in the text.] 0. M. ^ 

HULLOCK, Sm JOHN (1707-1829), 
baron of tlie exchequer, son of Timothy IIiil- 
lock, a master weaver and proprietor of a 
timber-yard at Barnard Castle, Durham, was 
born on 8 April 1707. In early life he is 
said to have been articled to an attormw at 
Stokesley in the North Biding. Subse- 
quently, on the advice of ‘Jack' TjCcb, the 
well-known barrister, who was a friend of his 
uncle, lie determined to seek his fortune at 
the bar, ami, having been admitted a student 
of Gray's Inu in May 1788, became a pu^nl 
of George Sowley llolroyd, afterwards a jus- 
tice of the king’s bench. In 1792 Hullock 
published * The Law of Costs ’ (London, 8vo, 
2 vols,], a second edition of which, with con- 
siderable additions, appeared in 1810 (Lon- 
doiij 8vo, 2 vols.) On being called to the 
bar m May 1794, Hullock joined the northern 
circuit, and by slow degrees gradually ac- 
quired a considerable pructiee. lie Avas made 
a serjeantr-qt-law on 18 June 1816. With 
Scarlett, Cross, and Littledale he conducted 
the prosecutioii on behalf of the crown against 
Henry Hunt and his associates at Manches- 
ter in March 1820, and in July of the same 
year took part in the proceedings against 
Andrew Ilardie at Stirling, in spite of Jef- 
frey's objection that he was not qualified to 
appear (Reports of State Triahj 1888, new 
ser. i. 649-67). On the resignation of Sir 
George Wood, Hullock was appointed a baron 
of the exchequer, took his seat on the bench 
for the first time on 16 Ajiril 1823 (Price, 


Meports, xii. 1), and was knighted on the 
21 at of the same month (London Gazettes^ 
1823, i. 651). After holding the office of 
judge for little more than six years he was 
seized with a sudden illness while on circuit, 
and, dying at Abingdon, on 31 July 1829, 
aged 66, Avas buried in the family A’^ault at 
Barnard Castle. His widow survived him 
many years, and died on 18 Nov. 1862. 

Hullock was a sound and industx’ious 
lawyer, and a humane and charitable man. 
There is a curious anecdote of his conduct 
at the bar. In a cause which he led he vrm 
particularly instructed not to produce a cer- 
tain deed unless it should be absolutely ne- 
cessary. This injunction he disregarded, and 
reduced the deed, which proved to have 
een forged by his cliei^’s attorney, seated 
behind him at the time, ^he judge, Sir John 
Bayley [q. v.], ordered the deed to be im- 
pounded that it might be made the subject 
of a prosecution, Hullock requested leave 
to inspect it, and on its being handed to him 
immediately returned it to his bag. The 
judge remonstrated, but Hullock emphati- 
cally refused (as lie said) to ^ put the life of 
a felloAv-croat-ure in peril ’ by restoring tlie 
deed. Bayley declined taking decisiA^'e mea- 
sures till he had consulted Avith the associate 
judge, and in his absence the deed was de- 
stroyed, and the attorney escaped (Law Mag. 
ii. 709). Hullock Avas recorder of BerAvick 
for several years, but resigned that office 
upon becoming seijeunt-at-law in 181 6 , when 
he was succeeded by Christopher Cookson. 
There is a portrait of Hullock in the hall of 
Gray’s Inn (Douthavaite, 1886, p. 441), 

[LaAv Mag. 1829, ii., 708-10; Ann. Eeg. 1829, 
App. to Cliron. p. 289 ; Gent. Mag. 1829 pt. ii.p. 
275, 1853 pt. i. p. 106 ; Ann.Biog.and Obit. 1830, 
xiv. 308- 1 1 ; Eoss's Judsres of England, ix. 27-9 ; 
Mackonzi'e and Ross’s View of the County Pala- 
tine of Durham, ii. 242-3 ; Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. viii. 48, 197.] G. P* R. B. 

HULLS or HULL, JONATHAN (/f. 
1737), inventor, was horn at Campden, Glou- 
cestershire, in 1699. lie Avas the first Avho 
attempted practically to emj)loy steam in pro- 
pelling a vessel in water. His experiments 
Avere made on the Avon at Evesham in 1737, 
the main idea being to have a Newcomen 
engine — the only sort then known — on a 
tOAv-boat im front of the vessel Avhicb it was 
intended to propel, and conhected wit)i it by 
a toAv-rope. Six paddles in the stem of the 
toAv-hoat wore fastened to a cross axis con- 
nected by ropes to another axis which was 
turned by the engine. Hulls undoubtedly 
showed how to convert the rectilineal motion 
of a piston-rod into a rotatory motion, which 
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is an essential principle in steai% locomotion 
wliether on laud or water. But Hulls V ex- 

S eriment was a failure, and only excited 
erision. 

The patent for his invention is dated 2 1 Poc. 
17S6, and his account of it appeared in a b(y)k 
(12ino, Loudon, 1737) entitled ^ Pescriptiou 
and Draught of a new-invented Jlaeliiue for 
carrying Vessels or Ships out of or into any 
Harbour, Port,jor JUver against Wind and 
Tide, or in a Calm ; for wdiich his Majc'^ty has 
granted Letters-patent for the sole benefit of 
the Author for the space of fourteen years.’ 
The book, which is very rare, was rexirinted 
ill facsimile in 1865. lie Morgan says that 
HulL’s woi'krin all probability gave sugges- 
tions to Symington as Symington did to 
ton,’ and that Darwin jq. \ Avas 

thinking of Hulls ti’hen he prophe-ied that 
steam would soon 'drag the slow barge/ In 
1754 Hulls xmblished 'The Art of Mea'^uring 
made Easy by tludiel]) of anewSliding>S<*ale;’ . 
he also wrote the^ ' Maltmakers’ lu'-truetor.’ | 

(Quart. Rev. xix. 354, 3.35; 8mit s\ Lues of 
‘ Boulton and Watt, px>. 7'2-i, De Morgan’s Budget 
of PdTiuloxc'^, pp. 88, 251 J R. K. A. j 

HULME, FRK1)EUI(’K WIIAJVM 
(l8lB~1881),landscupe-puiuter,boni at Swin- 
ton in Yorkshire in 18 IB, anus sou of an ar- 
tist, frtun Avliom he recei\ed inslriictiou until 
he de^ oted himself U) t )ie study of tln^ figure. 
He made his first aj)pearance as an I'xliibitor 
A\ ith a landscaxie at Birmingham in bs 1 1 , and, 
^vit]x very rare ex<*ex)tiou^, his contributions 
wx're invariably landscapes. These avcto fresh 
in colour and careful in druAving, much r(‘- 
sembiing the style of Cre^Avick. In 1844 h<‘ 
came to Loudon, Avhere for a time he w'orked 
at d(\sigiiing for engravers, especially for the 
'Art ,roupnal ’ and other illustrated Avorks, 
He X)aid many visits to Bett\vs-y-Cned, and 
some of his best -known Avorks are vieAvs in 
that neighjbonrhood. lie occasionally Avorked 
on pictures in conjunction Avith other artists, 
including 11. B. Willis. lie had a large prac- 
tice as a teacher of draAving and painting, and 
published 'A Graduated Series of BraAving 
Copies on Landscape Subjects for Use of 
Schools,’ ^ parts, 1860,ob. 4to. Ilulme was 
a frequent exhibitor at the British Institu- 
tion from 1845 to 1862, the Royal iManches- 
ter Institution from 1846, the Royal Academy 
from 1852 till 1884, and at smaller galleries. 
He died at Kensin^ou on 14 Nov. 1884, 

[Athenseum, 22 Nov. 1884.] A. N. 

hulme, NATHANIEL, M.D. (1732- 
1807), physician, was born on 17 June 1782 
n,t Hulme Thoiq), near Halifax, Y^orkshire. 
After serv;ing his apprenticeship with hU 


brother, a medical practi! ionev at Halifax, ho 
proceeded to (hiy% Hospital, and in X766 
joined the miAyas surgeon’s mate. Being 
stationed at Leith afiev the jicace of 1763, 
he at tended the mc^dical chiNses at Edinburgh, 

I and graduated M . 1 ). there in 1 765 ; his thobls 
J was ' J)e SeorbutOj’a di^easi' AAhleh liisnaA’nl 
I experience had brought himinto contact Avith. 

I Coming to London, he commenced jinu*tioe 
, in Hatton Garden, Avhenee ho dated, in ]\Ia> 
1768, a Latin es>ay on scuva y (an t'xpansion 
of his thesis), Avilh an a])pe*ndix in English 
j slioAAing that tlie benefits of lime piieo on 
long Aoyages had been familiar to the Eng- 
lish since tho sixteenth Cimlury. On the 
founding of the GothumI Dispensary for tho 
I Relief of t he I^)or, 1 lulme was elect ed its first. 
I ])hysiciHn. Tn^vious to 1772 lie Avaa ap- 
pointed physician to I lie City of London 
Lying-in Hospital, an ollico wliich did not 
include obtstelric practice, and, as he is careful 
to x>oint oaf, aa'us not tenable by an ac- 
oouclnnir. His 'Tn^•l^iM» on tho I'uorperal 
Vevov' (London, 1772) was the outcome of 
liis experience at ( he ly jng-in ho*?pilal. Like 
the e'^suy on scuiwy* it sliovvs learning as 
Avell as observation. On J7 March 1774 lie 
was elected physician to tlie (fiiarterhouso 
by the interest (if Lord SandAvich, first lord 
1 of lim admiralty, and remoAC'd to Charter- 
]iouM‘ Square, Avhere he ivsidtul until his 

j dcaith. At tlie same tiiiu* he joined the Col- 
, lege ofRhyhif‘ians,biit ne\er l)(‘camea felloAV. 

{ On 18 .fan. 1777 he gave an 'Oralio do Uo 
Medica’ before the Merlical Society, av ith an 
addition of tlie case of a Charterlumao pen- 
I sioncu*, aged 73, in Avhom ho hud succeeded 
in dissohing or breaking up a stone witliin 
j the bladd(U’ )>y the following prescrixition : 

fiftocm graiiis (if salt of tartar, in three 
[ oiiiict^s of imro Avater, four liirn^s a day, fol- 
‘ lowed immediatidy by a draught of Aval or 
I containing lAV(Uity drox)s of Aveak spirit of 
j vitriol. The alleged result was that hun- 
dreds of fragments of calculus came away for 
several weeks, and that tlie pat ient romain(‘(l 
in good health, according to the latest ac- 
counts of him, a yc^ar after. The same remedy 
j was advocated by him the following y(*ar 
(1778), also for scurvy, gout, and Avorrns, in 
a quarto pamphlet, with an appendix on 
I an extemporaneous nu*t hod of imprcjgnating 
I Avater and other liquids with fixed air, by 
simple mixture only, Avitliout the assistance 
of an apparatus or complicated machine. In 
1787 he received a gold medal from the Me- 
dical Society of Paris for an essay upon a 
question proposed as to sclerosis of tho cellu- 
lar tissue in the new bom. He Avas elected 
F.K.8. in 1794, and contributed tAvo pa])er8 
to the 'Philosophical Transactions’ in 1800 
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iindlL801 (voIb, xc, aud xci*) on ^ Expennwnte 
and Ol^flemtions on the Light which is 

S taneously emitted from various Bodies' 
ers on same subject in Nicholson’s 
1800 and 1802 ; Watt, IJibL BriL) He 
was also a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and contributed to ^ Archaeologia’ 
^xiv. 1803) an ^Account of a Brick brought 
irom the site of Ancient Babylon,' He died 
on 28 March 1807 from the effects of a fall 
from the roof of his house, to which lie had 
ascended to obseiwt* the damage done to the 
chimneys by a hurricane. He was buried at 
his request in the p(*nsioners' burial-ground of 
the CharterhoiHo. The ' Gentleman’s 3Iaga- 
zine' gives the text of Ins last prayer as an 
evidence of his piety. II is portrait by Medley 
was engraved. 

[Gent M.ig. 3807, J»t. i p. iS7 ; Georgian Era, 
ii. f}70; Rose’s B I og Diet. ; Watts’s Bibl Bnt. , 
MunksGoll. of Phys. n. 298, JIulme’s writings.] 

c. a 

HULME, WILLIAM (1631-1G91), I 
founder of Tlnlme’s Gharity, only son of | 
William Hulme of Ilulme in lleddisli and 
Oiitwood in l\est wicb, near Manchester, was 
born in 1031, When lie was six years old 
he lost his father, and was loft to the care of 
a bachelor uncle. It is supposed that ho xvas I 
educated at the Manchester grammar school, ' 
and that he subsequently went into trade 
and acquired coiibidorable property. One j 
writer (ALJSXANBERKAY,Zc^fer, p. 6) thought j 
that he liad been brought up to the bar. lie 
lived cbicfly at Korsley, nc'ar Bolton, and ' 
was married at Prestwicli, on 2 Aug. 16o3, ! 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Kalpli Uobinsou of I 
Ketsley, by whom he had an only sou, 
Banastre Ilulme, born in 1658, and bun eel ' 
at ^Manchester on 11 Sept. 1673. William 
Hulme died on 29 Oct. 1091, andxvas buri(»d I 
in the Hulme Chapel, founded by one of j 
his ancestors, in the Manchcbter Collegiate 
Church. By his w ill, dated five days before 
his death, bo left the reversion of his estates 
for 1 be foundation of exhibitions for four poor 
bachelors of arts at Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, to be held for four years after the date 
of their degree. It was ascertained by de- 
positions made by liis friends that he intended 
the exhibit ions to bo enjoyed by Lancashire 
scholars. The revenues of the trust, by reason 
of the principal portion of the estates being 
situated in the heart of Manchester, gradu- 
ally and largely increased inxaliie; and the 
trustees, at various times between 1770 and 
1889, obtained acts of parliament to extend 
the number of exhibitions, and otherwise to 
enlarge their powers. In 1827 they obtained 
authority to purchase advowsons of livings 


out of accumulated surplus inoney, and bjr 
a later enactment they were etnpowered to 
augment the endowment;s of any of their 
churches, and to perform other acts widely 
divergent from the objects of an educational 
trust. The administration of the trust gave 
rise to much public discussion, and at length 
a scheme of the charity commissioners for the 
resettlement of the foundation was approved 
by the queen in council on 26 Aug, 1881^ 
proxiding for a governing body of a largely 
representative nature, to whom power was 
given to found new schools in MancheStef, 
Oldham, and Bury, and a hall of residence 
for chiircli of England students attending 
Owens College. The school at Manchester 
was opened in ]&h7, and in addition a sum 
of 1,000/. a year is paid^rom the trust fund 
to Owens College, and a similar sum to the 
Girls’ High School at Manchester. The in- 
come of the trust amoiuited in 181 i to 
2,503/. This had increased in 1889 to 8,608/. 
The original endowment atBrasenose College 
xvas for four bachelors at 10/. a year each ; 
at the present time a sum of 2,000/. is set 
apart to provide the following oxliibitions, 
namely, eight at 1 30/. per annum, and twelve 
at 80/, per annum. The trustees are patrona 
of t weiity-eight livings, 

[Whatton’s Hist, of ManchesUr School, 1828, 
p. 65 , Kay’s Letter on Hulme’s Charity, 1854 ; 
Correspondence of Nathan Walworth (Chetham 
Soc.); Thompson’s Owens College, 1886, Cros- 
ton’s IMme’s Chanty, 1877; Oxford Univ. 
Calendar, 1890, pp, 428, 437 ; Notes and Queries 
m Manchester Guardian, 6 Ian., 2 March, and 
22 June 1874, 10 July 1876, 26 March 1877 1 

O. W. 8. 

HULOET, RICIIAKD (/. 1652), lexi- 
cographer, born at Wisbech in Cambridge- 
shire, published in 1552 his ^Abcedarium 
Anglici>Latinum, pro Tyranculis,' &c., Lon- 
don, printed by William Kiddcl, fol. This 
xvas dedicated to Thomas Goodrich, bishop of 
T'i^^y [q. y.] The second edition, revised by 
John Higgins [q. v.l, and published in 1672^ 
XV as so much altered as to be almost a new 
xvork ; to this edition Churchyard prefixed a 
commendatory poem. Iluloet’s dictionary 
contains phrases and proper names, and its 
arrangement resembles that of the elder Ste- 
phanus’s ‘ llebriea, Chaldtea, Greeca et Latina 
Nomina/ &c. (Paris, 1637). An edition of 
Iluloet’s dictionary was at one time con- 
templated by the Early English Text Society, 
Douce made considerable use of the work in 
his ^ Illustrations of Shakespeare*’ 

[Wood^s Atliense Oxon., ed. Bliss, i, 734, 735 ; 
Way s edit, of Promptorium Parvulorum (Camd. 
Soc.), pref. to pt. iii. ; H. B. Wheatley’s G irono- 
logical Notices of the Dictionaries of tho English 
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licon Anglicum (Camd, Soc.) ; Bibliogr. 

Coll, 3rd aer. Suppl.] W. A, J. A. 

HULSBERG, HENRY (d. 1729), en- 
graver, a native of Amsterdam, appears to 
have first pr * * 

of the great 
as he engraved 
after Antoine 
hert. Ilo 
eighteenth 

on engraving largo architect iirul composi- 
tions for such works as Colin Campbeirs 
‘Vitruvius Br5tiinnicu«5,' Kip’s ‘Britannia 
Illusttata,’ Sir Chrfelopher Wren s ‘ Deigns 
for St. Paul’s Callfedral/ &c. lie aUo cn- 
graA'^ed a few portraits, incliuling one of Cf . A, 
Ruperti, pastor of the Dutcli C'liur<*]i in Lon- 


sureties before the latter was eomniitled to 
the Tower, Ho is descrilH'd un one of the 
‘ whig doctors,’ and is said to liaA e iliilerod so 
i^riously with hVeiiul uAvr tlie case of l 4 ord 

that 

, s 

ind), 

15 

he was attacked AMth otJiers in M»\eral pam- 
phlets, on their treatment of the P^ari of 
Orford, I lo retired from practice some yeara 
before his death, and lived at his Iioum^ on 
Hartford Ueatli, Kent. In 1738 lie pnrebixsed 
the estate of Brenmoro, Ilampsbire, AvliieU is 
held by his sncees*^ors in the title. Tn his 



don in 1709. Hulsherg avus AA'ardeii of tlie j <^hl ag*' Im Avas po.ssess<Hl by tlm idea tJiat ho 
ljUtheran Church in the Sjm>y, and was Mip- ' 
ported by that eongrf'gation and the bretliren 
of a Dutch box club during tx\o years of 
continued illness and inca])acity for work. , 

ITe died in May 1729 of a parai>^Uc fit, and 
was buri(‘d in the Savoy, 

[Dodd’s maimwipt of l^''ngli''h liingravtrs 
(Brit. Mas Addit. M8. 33102), V(rlu<S JM8S. 

(Hrit, Mas. Addit. MS. 23069, 6cc.)] L. 0. 

HULSE, EinVAh’D, M.l). { 1031 1711), 

phvsiciuu, a natiw of Cheshire, maduated 
Al.A. at Emraaninl C’olloge, (’aninvidge, in 
10(>0, and Avas ejected from the college for 
nonconformity soon after. ITis name appeals 
in the Lt^yden register of students of medi- 
cine, under date 4 July 1C08. lie graduated 
ISI.l). tli(*re,b(*camo physieian to the eourt of 
tin* Prince of Orange, and was incor]>oraled 
M.D. at Oxford on 20 Dec. 1070, on the nomi- 
nation of that prince. He joined the Col- 
lege of Physicians in 1075, became a fellow 
1077, censor 1082, and .subsequently Jlar- 
Acian orator 1704, and treasurer 1704 to 
1709. Ho died on 3 Dec. 1 71 1 , in his eighty- 
first year, and is de&ciibed in the annals of 
the college as ‘a person of great skill in the 
practice of physick.’ lie married Dorotliy, 
daughter of Thomas WestroAv of Twicken- 
ham, by w^hom he aa'^es father of Sir Edward 
Hulse [q, v.] 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 397.] C. C. 

HULSE, Sir EDWARD, M.D. (1682- 
1759), physician, was the eldest son of Dr. 

Edward llulse [q. v.] He graduated M.B. at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1704, and 
M.D. in 17 17. He joined the College of Physi- 
cians of London in 1717, became censor for a 


would die of AVant, a fear A\hich his attend- 
ants o\ ercame hy putting guineas regularly 
into the po<‘ket whiu’e 1u^ used to dejiosit hia 
fees. He died on 10 Ajuil 1759, and wua 
huried in the ehiirehyard of Wjliuinglon^ 
Kent. A portrait hy K. (.’otes has bcMui eu- 
graA e< I by J . Wat sou. He nuirrietl , in 1 7 ] 3, 
Elizabeth, (la ught(‘r of Sir llicluud liev<»tt, 
knt., who had betm lord mayor iu 1700, and 
had issu(‘ by Juu*. 1 1 in son Edward,A\ hobUC- 
ei'edi'd to the title, was father rif Hir »‘*^amuel 
ltuKej((.v.] Anotlu'rson, Hiehard,iuheritod 
liib house and manor at Dart ford. 

Hiht. of Kent, i. 224; NiclioKs 
Lit. Anccd. V. 78, 06 , Munk's Coll, of Phys. ii, 
613.J C. i\ 

HULSE, JOHN (1708 1790), founder of 
the llulsean h'etuves, born at JMidflleAvich„ 
(/hcHlnre, ou 15 March 1708, A\as elde.st of 
the nineteen children of Thoman Ilnlso of 
Elworth I fall, Randbacli, in tlie same i ounty, 
by Anne Webb of Muldh^Avicli. After attend- 
ing Congl(*ton grammar school ho Avas ad- 
mitted of St. .John’s Collegf', Cambridge, in 
1724. Soon afterwards bis grandfather, to 
Avhom ho OAved his edxication, died, and liis 
refusal to comply Avilh his father’s wish to 
sell a part of the entailed estates led to a 
lifelong alienation. College exhihilions en- 
abled him to continue at Cambridge, and he 
f^adiiated B.A. in 1728, In 1732 he was or- 
Sained and served small cures, first at Yoxall, 
Staffordshire, and afU^rwards at Coostrjy, a 
cliaj»el under Sandbach. On the death of his 
father in 1753 he inherited Elworth, and 
lived there in seclusion on account of deli- 
cate health until his death on 14 Dec. 1790* 
lie was buried in the parish church of 
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Middlewich. Hulse was of diminutive stature 
.and an irritable temperament. He was well 
versed in medicine, and played on the violin, 
flute, and organ. These accomplishments, 
-coupled with his retired habits, caused him 
to be regarded by the ])easant ry as a magician 
Though he ceased to communicate with his 
brothers and sisters, they benefited under his 
will. To the university of (Cambridge he 
bequeathed estat(^s iu Ohesliire for the ad- 
vancement and reward of n^ligious learning, ^ 
to be applied, to maintain two divinity 
scholars at St. JohnV (Vfilege; secondly, to 
found a prize for a dissert at nni ; thirdly, to 
found and support the oilice of (fiiristian 
4idvocat(»j and fourt lily, that of the Hulseaii 
leet ur<T or (Jiirist lan iircacher. Hy a statute 
^confirmed by the qiu'eii in council, 1 Aug. 
1800, the ollice of llulseau jirofessor of 
divinity wassubstitut(‘d forthat of Christian 
advocate, and the olliec' of llulsean lecturer 
was consideralily inodific'd. He married in 
Mary Hall of Il(Tniitago, near Holmes 
Cha])ol, (/lioshiro, 'flieir only son, Edward, 
di(Kl at the ago of lwc‘nty-lwo, 

[Memoir iirofixcd to Tlichar^ Parkinson’s 
Ihilsoan Lectures (*lhitio 2 ialism and Kcvelation’), 
1838; Oamlir. Uuiv. Cal, 1871, p. 210.] (>. 0. 

HULSE, 8tb SAMXTET. (1747^1837), 
third baroiK*!, field-marshal, second son of Sir 
Edward Ilulse, second baronet, by his wife 
Hannah, daughter of Samuel \ anderplank, 
merchant, and grandson of Sir Edward Hulse 
(1682-1759) [q.v.], was born iu 1747 and en- 
tered the army in the 1st foot guards as ensign 
on 17 Dec. 1761 . As captain and lieutenant- 
colonel he was present Avitli his battalion 
during tlie Gordon riot s in 1 780, and as bres^’ct- 
<5olonel and n^gimental first major lie com- 
manded tlie first battalion of his regiment 
with the Duke of York at the siege of Valen- 
<5iennes, in the brilliant afiair under Lake at 
Lincelles, and the operatioiivS before Dunkirk 
until October 1793, when he returned liome 
•on promotion. Kelurning to Elanders as 
major-general in May 1794, he commanded a 
brigade iu some minor atlairs near Tournay 
and ill the fetreat to Bremen. Coming home 
-early ill 1795, he was appointed to the liomo 
ataft*, and commanded at Brighton for three 
years. In 1 798 he became lieutenant-general, 
and was despatched to Ireland with rein- 
forcements, including a brigade of guards. 
He returned to bis command at Brighton in 
November of that year, served under the 
Duke of York in the expedition to the ITelder 
in 1799, and afterwards succeeded Lord Grey 
in command of the south-eastern district. 
He became a full general in 1803, lieutenant- 
-general of Chelsea Hospital in 1806, and 


governor in 1820. In 1830, at the corona- 
tion of William IV, Hulse and Sir Alured 
(Jlarke [q. v.], as the two oldest generals, 
were created field-marshals. Hulse was a 
j (t.C.II. and a privy councillor. He 'was 
' colonel in succession of the 56th, 19th, and 
62nd foot, lie was one of the first appointed 
by George III to the suite of the young 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV), and 
was for many years the prince’s treasurer 
and receiver-general. On George IV’s ac- 
cession to the throne Ilulse became trea- 
surer of the household, and in 1827 vice^ 
chamberlain, which ollice he retained till 
the king’s death. lie died at his residence 
in Gliels('a Hospital on 1 Jan. 1837, at tlie 
age of ninety, uiimarripd, and was buried in 
the family vault at Erit^ii, Kent. 

[Foster’s Baronetage ; A^my Lists; Hamilton’s 
Hist. Gren. Guards, vol. ii. ; Gent. Mag, 1837, 
pt. i. 320.] H. M, C. 

HULTON, WILLIAM ADAM (1802- 
1887), law>(3r and antiquary, son of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Henry II niton, was born at 
Preston, Lancashire, onl8 Oct. 1802, and was 
educated a1 the Manchester grammar school. 
He entered the Middle Temple in 1822, and 
was called to the bar in 3827. From 1831 to 
1849 he was treasurer of the county of I^an- 
caster. On the establishment of the present 
county court system in 1847 he became judge 
of a circuit of county courts in Lancashire. 
He died at Ilurst Orange, Peuwortham. near 
Preston, on 3 March 1887. lie married, in 
1832, Dorothy Anne, daughter of Edward 
Gorst of Preston, llulton wrote ^A Treatise 
on the Law of Convictions,’ 1835. He 
edited and printed with liis own hands : 
1. ‘The Journal of [his brotiier] the late 
Jessop G. de B. Ilultoii from 1832 to 1836, 
with a ]?aper on the Kooree Mooree Islands,’ 
Preston, 1844. 2. ‘ A Pedigree of the llul- 

ton Family,’ about 1817. 3. ‘An Account 
of the Island of Socotra.’ He joined the 
council of the Olietham Society in 1848, and 
edited two valuable works in their series 
of publications: 1. ‘The Coucher Book, or 
Chartulary, of Whalley Abbey,’ 1847-60, 
4 vols, 2. ‘ Documents relating to the Priory 
of Peuwortham, and other Possessions in Lan- 
cashire of the Abbey of Evesham,’ 1863. 

[J. F. Smith’s Manchester School Reg. hi. 109 ; 
Foster’s Lancashire Pedigrees ; iaformationrfrom 
Mr. H. T. Croftott.] C, W. S. 

HUMBERSTON, FRANCIS MAC- 
KENZIE, or FRANCIS HUMBERSTON 
IMACKENZIE, Loed Seaeoeth aeb Mac- 
kenzie (1764-1815), lieutenant-general, 
brother and heir of Thomas Frederick Mac- 
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kenzie Humbeirston [q.v.J, was born in 1764. j tempts were subsequently made to explain 
At twelve yearsof agoa violent attack of sear- ^ away thostatement a ; but under Seaforth s in- 
let fever permanently destroyed bis liearing ' llucneetho assembly of tbe island in tlu‘fol- 
and for a time deprived him of speoclu lie j lowing year parsed a law wlierebv any one wil- 
nevertheless grew up distinguished by bis ’ fully and mnlicioiwly killing a sla\e,\vh<^t her 
extensive attainments and great intellectual ‘ the owner or not of such s1a\e, on bt'ing eon- 
activity. In 1782 he married Mary, daughter [ victed on the c\idence of white itues^^e*^, 
of the Rev. Baptist Pzoby, dean of Lichfield, I was to suiler death. Previously the punish- 
and niece of the Earl of Carysfort, by whom 1 men! had been a line of 15/. currency, whicli 
he had four sons and six claxighters. On the ' was rarely imposed {id, iii. oS7), The change 
deathof hisbrotherinl783hesucccedcdtothe proved a genuine protect ion to slavts. When 
Seaforth estates and chieftainship, becoming the l^hviu^li licet under Villeneu\ e llrri^ ed in 
the twenty-first Caber Eeklh (caboiTae), or 1 the West Indies the same year, Seaforth pro- 
hereditary chief of the elan Mackon/lo. In ^ claimed martial law in tlie island, without 
1784he was returned to parliament for Ross- I consulting the ussemhly. The latter pro- 
shire, which he represented until 1790. He tested that his action was an ‘invasion of 
was again returnejJ in 1794. Humberston the dearest rights of tlie p(>oi)le.’ Tlie homo 
olferod to rSise a highland regiment for ser- government sn]>]>orted him, and the assem- 
viceinlndia in 1787, The ofler was accepted, ))ly appears to have altered its tone (Schom* 
but the Seaforth recruits were taken tocoin- inhtoK, of Harhadoe^^i^)}, 357-9). S(>a- 
plete the 74tli and 75th foot. Ho repeated ^ forth was entertained at a grand <linner at 
the ofter at the time of the Xootka Sound Bridgetown before iiis departure from the 
difficulty, hut it was deedined. It was re- j island, A\lu(h took jilnce on 25 .Inly 1800. 
pouted once more in 1793 and accepted. In most hiographical notices Si^afiu'th is 
Humberston then raised tht» ‘ 1 loss-shire stated to have been aft eiwnrds governor of 
Bulls,” which was enrolled as the 78th foot, Berhic(», but tlu're is no official notice of (ho 
the third highland regiment bearing that appointment in the colonial records, 
number, and the first regiment added to the Seaforth was a E. ll.S. (20 Juno 1794 ; 
army during the war with revolutionary Thoaisov, IList Itoyal Sur, 1812, p. Ixiii), 
France. The regiment is now tlie 2nd Sea- and F.L.S., ami took a lividv interest in 
forth (late 78th) highlanders, 1 lumberston science and aid . Oft lu' Int ( cr lie was a most 
was appointed lifuitenanl-colonel command- munificent patron. In 1 790 he lent 1,000/. 
ant. He raised a second battalion for tlio to Thomas Ijinvrrncc, then a simggling or- 
regiment in 1794, which was amalgamated list, who liad iqipliisl to him for aid, and ho 
with the first battalion at the Cape in 1795, emnmissioned B<*njumin West to paint ono 
llurabeiNlon, who had never joined the regi- of his huge canvases depicting the first clu(‘f 
ment, resigned the coimuandin that year, and of St^afortli saving King Alexander of Scot- 
was api>uinted lord-lieutenant of Ross-shire. land from the attack of an infuriated slug. 
On 20 Oct. 1797 he was created Lord Sea- In after years Westi bonglit back the 
forth and Baron Mackenzie of Kintnil in the lure for exhibit ion at the price paid for It 
peerage of Great Britain. On 23 April 1798 —800/. A long list of West fndian plants 
lie was appointed colonel of tUenewly formed sent home by Seaforth in 1801-180(5 forms 
2nd North British, or Caithness, Sufherland, Brit. Mus. Add, MS. 28010 f. 20 ct sihj. 
Ross, and Cromarty militia, affcersvards the Unhappily, Seafortlds closing years were 
highland rifle militia, and now the 3rd or darkened by calamit ies and jiersonal sufler- 
militia battalion of Seaforth highlanders. He ing. Mismanagement of his estates and his 
became colonel in the army in 1796, major-g(5- own extravagance involved him in inextri- 
neral in 1802, an,d lieutenant-general iii 1808. cable embarrassment s, Wlnui he wanted to 
On 26 Nov. 1800 Lord Seaforth was ap- sell the estateofJjocJinlhh, his tenants ollercd 
pointed governor of Barbadoes, arriving there to pay his debts if lie would come and reside 
early in 1801 and, with the exception or apart among them. But his im])rovidence> ren- 
ofl803,whenhewasonleave, remaining until dered the oxp(*dient useless. Part of tho 
1806,. He displayed much vigour and ability barony of Kintail, the ^gift-land” of tho 
there. He vigorously took up the inquiry house, was next put up for sale, a step the 
into the slave-trade, and in a letter addressed clansmen sought to avert by olFcring to buy 
to Lord Camden on 13 Nov. 1804, gave, on it in, so that the lands might not pass away 
the authority of unimpeachable witnesses, in- to strangers. In deference to this feeling, 
eluding the colonial attorney-general, details the intended sale was accordingly post poned 
of atrocities committed on slaves in the island for two years. Meanwhile, t hree of Sealorth’s 
(SotTTBCBY, iii. 299 et seq). sons died. The fourth, William Frederick,. 

The letter gave great offence, and lame at- a fine promising young man, M.P. for Ross,. 
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diedL likewise unmarried, on 26 Oct* 1814. 
^eaforth himself died, heartbroken and para- 
lysed in mind and body, near Edinburgh, 
11 Jan* 1816. Ills widow died in Edinburgh 
7 Peb* 1829. TJie Soaforth title bf‘camc ex- 
tinct ; the chieftainship passed to Mackenzie 
*of Alloiigrange ; the estates went by act of 
•entail to Seaforth's eldest daugliter, Mary 
Elizabeth Frederica Mackenzie ( 178t5*-18<12), 
who married, first, Admiral Sir Samuel 
Jlood [q*v.J; secondly, the Fight Hon. J. 
Stewart Mackenzie, ]\l.P.,s()metimego\enior 
ofOeylou, and lord high commi‘«‘sioner ofihe 
Ionian Islands. Tlie lady lost her second 
husband in 1816; but she welcomed to the 
old home of the Seaiorths lier fatlnu- s regi- 
ment, the 78th Uoss-shiro Huffs, on their re- 
turn from the Indian mutiny, and died at 
JBnilian Castle 28 Nov. 1802. 

The history of tlie last Seafortli was be- 
lieved to fulfil a prophecy that in tlie days 
of a d(‘af and dumb ' Caber Feidli^ the ^ gift- 
land ’ of the bouse should be sold, and the 
male lino of Seafortb come to an inid The j)ro- : 
phecy, dating from the time of Charles 11, was ^ 
,said to have been uttered by one Coinneach 
-Odhar, a famous iiraban seer, who was re- 
ported to have been put to a cruel death by 
the Lady Seafortli of the time (LoOKiiAEr, 
lafe of i^cott, iii. 318-1 9). 

[Taylor’s Great Scottisli Historic Families, i. 
192-9 ; A. Mackenzie’s Hist, of the Clan Macken- 
zie (Inverness, 1879); Amlersoii’b Scottish Na- 
tion, iii. 428-9 ; Soaforth Papers in North British 
Bov. Ixwiii (1863) ; Stewart’s Scottish High- 
landers, vol. ii. under ‘ 78th Koss-shire Buffs 
Koltie’s Hist, Scottish Highlands, ii. 617-18, 
687 (with vignette portrait); Sohomhurgk’s Ilist. 
<of Barhadoos (Loudon, 18 18) , Thomas Southey's’ 
Chron. Hist, of the West Indn‘s (London, 1827), 
vol, iii. ; A. Mackenzie’s Prophecies of the Bra- 
ban Seer (Inverness, 1878),pp. 72--94, ‘Doom of 
Seafortli ;* Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families, i. 
169-84, ‘ Fate of Soaforth.’] H. M. C. 

HUMBERSTON, THOMAS FREDE- 
RICK MACKENZIE (1763 P-1783), lieu- 
tenant-colonel commandant 78th highland 
foot, a linoalrdoscendant of the old Scottish 
<jarls of Seaforth, whose estates were forfeited 
in 1716, was eldest son of Major William 
Mackenzie, who died 12 Jlarcli 1770, and his 
wife Mary, who was daughter of Matthew 
Humberston of Lincolnshire, and died at 
Hartley, Hertfordshire, 19 Feb. 1813. He 
was born before 1764. In June 1771 he was 
gazetted comet, in the name of Mackenzie, in 
the 1st king's dragoon guards, in which he be- 
came lieutenant in 1776 and captain in 1777. 
Ho appears to have assumed his mother’s 
maiden name of Humberston on coming of age. 
lie helped his chief and kinsman, Kenneth 


Mackenzie, who held ihe recovered Seaforth 
estates, and had been treated Lord Ardlive, 
Viscount Fortress, and Earl of Soaforth in the 
peerage of Ireland, to raise a corps of high- 
landers, which was brought into the Ime asthe 
78th foot, being the second of three highland 
regiments which successively have borne that 
number. In after ye|,rs tne regiment was 
renumbered the 72nd, and is now the 1st 
Seaforth highlanders. It was officered chiefly 
from the Caber I'eidh or clan Mackenzie, the 
men being rude clansmen from the western, 
highlands and isles, among whom a Wild 
sept of Macraes was prominent. Tlumborston 
was transferred to the regiment as captain in 
Jarmary 1778, and became miyor in it the 
year after, lie was present with fiVe com- 
panies at the repulse of ah attempted French 
landing in St. Ouen’s 13ay, Jersey, 1 Alay 
1779. In the same year Lord Seaforl h, being 
greatly embarrassed, made over the Seafortli 
estates to Humberston for a sum of 100,000/. 
On 5 Aug. 1780 Humberston was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel commandant of the new 
1 001 h foot (the second of six regiments which 
have borne that number in succession), and 
on 13 March 1781 embarked witli il as part 
of an expedition under Oeneral Medows and 
Comniodoro Johnstone, destined for the Cape. 
While watering in Porto Praya Bay, Cape 
VerdcwS, the expedition was attacked by a 
J^h’ench naval squadron, which was beaten 
off after a sharp light. Humberston, who 
was on shore, swam off under fire to regain 
hib ship. On reaching the Cape of (food 
Hope, the garrison was found to have been 
reinforced, but some Dutch East Tndiamen 
were captured in Saldanha Bay, with which 
the commodore returned home, leaving the 
troops to proceed to India under convoy. 
They touched at the Comoro islands for the 
sake of their many sick, and thence were 
carried by the shifting of the monsoon to the 
coast of Arabia. Thence General Medows, 
Colonel Fullarton, and the main body of the 
troops sailed in the direction of Madras. 
Humberston, with part of two regiments, 
reached Bombay on 22 Jan. 1782, and six 
days afterwards likewise sailed for Madras. 
On the voyage tidings of Hyder Ali’s suc- 
cesses caused him to summon a council of 
war, ^yhlch decided in favour of making a 
diversion on the Malabar side of Eider’s 
dominions. Humberston landed at Cmlicut 
with a thousand men, 13 Feb. 1782, and, join- 
ing Major Abingdon's sepoys, assumed com- 
mand as senior officer, and captureis^ Several 
of Ily der’s forts. On the approach of the mon- 
soon he returned to Calicut, and concluded a 
treaty with the rajah of Travancore, wb,0 re- 
inforced him with twelve hundred men. In 
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September he took the field and 
moved towttiU PakSiteheiry, but the heavy 
gnna did not cotte up, and he was compelled 
to retire, closely pursued by Tippoo, who had 
been despatched against him with twenty 
thousand men. Ilumberston’s force executed a 
most distressful retreat. At length, bywudiug 
the Paman6 river chin deep, the troops reached 
Panian6, where their unfinished entrench- 
monts were assaulted by Tippoo ou 28 Nov. 
1782, The attack was repuls('d, and before it 
w^as repeatedTippoo wassummoiied to Sei’ing- i 
apatam by the news of liis father’s death. 
Lord Seaforth died at sea in August 1781. 
Humberston was transftM-red to 1 he 78t1i regi- 
ment aslieutenant-colouel commandant in his 
place, 15 Fob. 1782. This regiment rtaiched j 
Madras and joined lift ariuvunder Eyre (^oote 
at Chingleput in April 1782. On TiiipotAs 1 
withdrawal Humberston \Mtli jiarl of liis | 
troops joined the army under (ieueral Ma- j 
thews m Slnlahar. 1 le accompanied ( \)lonel | 
ilacleod and ajor Shaw to 1 lombay to make j 
representations to the council relathe to the ‘ 
conduct of (General Matliews, which result e<l 
in t hat ofticer’fe suspension. After i lieir mission 
was accomplished the delegates embai'ked at 
llombay in the Hanger sloop, to rejoin the 
army, 5 April 1783. Throt' days later they 
were captured by the M ah rat t a Hoot, when 
every ofiieer on board was killed or wcnuuled. 
Ifumber^iton, who recehed a four-pound ball 
through the body, died of his wound at the 
Mahratta port of (Iheriuh, 30 April 1783. 
Contemporary accounts describe him as a 
young man of many accomplishments, and of 
brilliant promise in his profess^ion. lie was 
unmarried. Tie left a natural son, Tliomas 
B. Mackenzie Humberst on, who fell, a captain 
in 1 li e 78th Ross-shire Bnfts, at A limed rniggur, 
in 1 803. He was snceooded in his est at es by 
hjs brother Francis Mackenzie llumberston 
Tq.v.], afterwards Lord Heaforth and Mac- 
kenzie. 

[Taylor’s Groat S«'otlish Historic Families, 
i. 194-5 ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, iii. 428-9; 
Stewart’s Scottish Highbmdors, voL ii , under 
^ 72nd Highlanders ; ’ Cannon’s Hist. Rec. 72nd 
{Duke of Albany’s) Highlanders ; Mil] s Hist, of 
India, iv. 242 et seq. Two letters from Hum- 
berston to Sir Eyre Cooto the elder aro in Brit. 
Mas. Add. MSS. 28163, p. 442, 28160, p 49.] 

H. M. C. 

HUMBERT, ALBERT JENKINS 
(1822-1877), architect, born in 1822, com- 
menced his professional career as a partner 
with Mr. Reeks, afterwards of the office of 
works. They executed some important works I 
in or near Hastings, including the building of 
Carlisle Parade and Robertson Terrace ou the 
crown estate, and the rebuilding of the church 


at Bodiam. When the competit ion was infetL 
tuted for designs for now gtwenuneut oftlcoa, 
185(i, the designs of Messrs, Humbert 
Reeks, though not succo^^ful, receiv'd a pre- 
mium at thee\hibitiouiuWet>tminsterlfan. 
In 1861 Humbert \va^ employed to rebuild 
and enlarge the ehnuetd of the ehureh at 
'Whippiiigliam, Isle of Wight, whieli the 
queen and iwal family attended when re- 
siding at Osborne. In* 18()0 he rebuilt the 
entire cliarch, under tin* direction of the 
prince consort, and designed the mausoleum 
of the Duchess td‘ Kimt at Frogmore, near 
AVindsor. Jn 1882 he designed tlie mauso- 
leum of the prince consort at the same place, 
♦Subsequently Sandringham Honso was re- 
built for the Prince of Wales from Ids designs 
and under hii3 superintendeneo, Humbert 
was a fellow of the Royal Instil uto of Britisli 
Architects, and died on 21 Dee, 1877, aged 
56, at Od'-ile Mona, Douglas, Jsle of Man, 
where he had gone to recruit his health. Ho 
li\e(l for ‘'Oim* time at 27 Fitzroy Square, 
Jiondou. 

(Uuildcr, 6 Jan. 1878, Itelgiave’s Diet, of 
i Aaisisj L. 0. 

! HUMBY, ( //. 1817 181!)), actrOhS, 
was ])ovn m London, her maiden name being 
I Avre, Slie studied music under Domenico ■ 
I (’orri. Fjt7g(*iald, who succeeded Tate Wil- 
I kmson on the ^"ork cireuit, engaged her, and 
she made, as a singto', Inn* first appearance in 
J Hull usRosimi. Ilunib} ,adejit island ainem- 
I ))er ol t he 1 lull company , married her at York 
during her first seuKm. She then went to 
Bath, wliere she appeared, 4 Nov. 1818, as 
Rosetta in ‘Love in a Village,’ Oemist de- 
clares her at that iinic a much beti(‘ractre«s 
than singers usually arc. Among tliopartsahe 
played during (his and tlm following season 
wer(‘ Euphrusyno in^Coinus,’Luciana in tho 
‘ Comedy of Errors,’ to her husband’s Anti- 
pholus of J<lphesus, Araminta in the ^ Young 
Quaker,’ Audrey in ‘ As you like it/ and 
I Dorindainan adaptation oftho* Tempest,’ lu 
1820 sljo l(Tt Bath, and in 1821 was with her 
I husband in Dublin, where a child was bom to 
them. She reappeared on the Dublin stage as 
Rosa in the ‘Rendezvous’ on 5. Ian, 1822, and 
on the 29th was Lucy Locket in the Hieggar’s 
Opera.’ On 18 April 1825, as Mrs. Humby 
from Dublin, she played Cowslip in the 
* Agreeable Sur|mse.’ Dollalolla in ‘Tom 
Thumb/ Maud in ‘Peeping Tom,’ Audrey, 
Miss Jenny in the ‘Provoked Husband,’ and 
Cicely in the ‘ Ileir-at-Law ’ followed. She 
afterwards appeared at tho I lay market dur- 
ingseveral seasons, and subsequently at Drury 
Lane. Her later movements cannot easily 
be traced. She had acquired an unrivalled 
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reputation as a representative of pert and 
cunninff chambermaids, and her IVch in 
the * Busy Body,^ lier Kitty in ^ High Life 
beJoTV Stairs,’ her Audrey, and other simi- 
lar characters, won her liigh reputation. 
When, however, she essayed T^ydia Lan- 
guish at tholfaymarket and other ambitions 
arts, she failed. The ^ Dramatic ^Magazine,’ 

Aug, 1829, says she is ^admirable as the 
representative of wailing-maids and milli- 
ners,’ but ‘ do(*s not possess 1h(3 refined and 
delicate manners requisile for the heroines 
of gente(d connuJy. Her Maria Darlington 
was by no means good ’ (i, 101). Charles J. 
Matliows speahs of li(‘r as a yonng and 
pretty woman, inimitable as the Bride in the 
^ IIap])iest Day of my Life,’ Cowslip, and 
otlnn* similar characters. Her representation 
of Lady CJiitli^rbiick in ^ Used up,’ of which 
she was the original exponent, he calls ^de- 
licious/ adding that every word she spoke 
Avas ^a gem.’ Her intelligent by-play and 
the crisp smack of Inn* delivery gave a fillip 
to the scone when the author himself had 
furnished nothing particularly Avitly or 
humorous’ (LethT quoted in Memoir of 
Henry Compton^ pp. 286-91). She was the 
original Chicken in Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Time 
works Wonders/ Polly Briggs in his Mtcnt 
Day/ and Sophy Hawes in his ^IIouso- 
keepr.’ Maoready in his diary, 19 July 
1807, says: ‘Spoke to Mrs. Ilumby, and 
engaged her for 0/. lOv. a week’ (ii. 78). 
She appears to liaAe been acting in 1844, 
and iu the autumn of 1849 was at the Ly- 
ceum, but her later ptTformances, with the 
dates of her retircmiMit from the &tag(‘ and 
death, are uiitraceable. The late E.L. Blan- 
chard said that she had botm seen alive anil 
in obscurity a very feAV years ago. A not 
too delicate epigram upon her did something 
to pop\il arise her name. Tier first intention 
was to appear as a .singer; her voice, how- 
ever, gave Avay, and her musical perfonnaiices 
rai'ely extended heyond singing chambei*- 
inaids, Humby -jirael ised as a dentist in Wel- 
lington Street , "Strand, and died in Guernsey. 
Mrs, Ilumby subsequently married a stone- 
mason residing at Castelnau Villas, Hammer- 
smith. 

[Books citoil ; <tonc*5t*s Account of the Faiglish 
Stage; Thoatruvil Observer, vols. vii, viii. Dub- 
lin, 1820-1 ; Dramatic Mag. 1820 ; Our Actresses, 
by Mrs. Barou 'Wilson, 1844; private informa- 
tion.] J. K. 

HUME. [See also IloAtn.] 

HUME, ABRAHAM (1610 P-1707), 
ejected.divine, a native of the Merse, Ber- 
wickshire, was boim about 1616. He was edu- 
cated at St, Andrews, where he graduated 


M.A. Leaving the university, he became 
chaplain to the widowed Countess of Home, 
who brought him to London. John Maitland 
[q, V.], afterwards Duke of Lauderdale, who 
married the countess’s second daughter, took 
Hume with him on his travels to Paris and 
Geneva. He subsequently attended on his 

J iatron in Scotland, and accompanied liim to 
jondon in 1648, when Maitland Avas one of 
the Scottish commissioners to the Westmin- 
ster A ssembly. While there Hume obtained 
the vicarage of Long Benton, Nortliumbei^ 
land, and on 20 April 1647 received presbyte- 
riaii orders from members of the fourth Lon- 
don classic, Nathaniel Hardy, D.D, [q. v.], 
being one of his or(lainer.s. l(is ministry was 
popular, but being a .strong royalist his politics 
were obnoxious to Sir Ai^Uiir Ilesilrige [q. v.l, 
who procured his banisffment from England., 
lie lived obscurely in Scotland till 1653, 
Avhen IIe.silrige joined in procuring him tho 
vicarage of Wliittingham, Northumberland, 
lie .stood out against any acknoAvIedgment 
of CromAveir.s government, and was instru- 
mental iu obi aining 1 he appoint ment of ro} al- 
ist presbyl ei’ians to vacant parishes. In 1(562 
the Uniformity Act ejected him. lie became 
chaplain to Lauderdale, but of this situation 
he was deprived by inability to take the oath 
imi)osed by the live TNIiles Act of 1065. 
Jjauderdale oflered liim preferment if ho Avould 
conform, and on his refusal cast him olf. In 
1669 he travelled in Franco, making the ac- 
quaintance of Jean Claude at Oliarenton. 
Returning to London, he became chaplain to 
Alderman Plampin, on Avhose death he took 
the charge of a presbytorlan congregation ii^f 
Bishopsgate Street AV ithout. The congrega- 
tion Avas broken up, and he retired to Theo- 
balds, Hertfordshire, and preached privately 
till 1687, On the strength of James’s d('- 
clarat ion for liberty of conscience he returnedj 
once more to London, and Avas called to a. 
presbytevian congregation in Drury Street 
Westminster. IIow long he held this charge 
is not known ; Glascock Avas the minister ihF 
1695. He died on 29 Jan. 1707, aged about; 
92, according to his tombstone in Bunliill 
Fields, llic! funeral sermon was preached 
by Robert Fleming the younger [q. v.] 
[Funeral Sermon by Fleming, 1707 ; Calamy’s s 
Account, 1713, pp. 511 &q. ; Calamy’s Continua-P 
tion, 1727 , ii. 672 ; Protestant Dissenter’s Mag., 
1799 , p. 349; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of 
Tjondon, 1808, i, 398; XJrwick’s Nonconformit^i 
in Herts, 1884, p. 610 (confuses the Merse with 
the Mearns).] A* G-. 

HUME, Sib ABRAHAM (1749-1838), 
Aurtuoso, was son of Sir Abraham Hume, 
Avho died on 10 Oct. 1772, having marriecl 
on 9. Oct, 1746 Hannah, sixth and youngesj 
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•daughter of Sir Thomas Frederick. Their ' the BibliotluVjueclu I'ci at Puris. (’roweand 
onlydaughter,Ifanuah, married James Hare Cavalca-sello acknowledge tliat the ‘lists of 
[q. v.] Their sou was born at Hill Street, pictures and engravings are still u-seful.’ 
Berkeley Square, London, on 20 Feb. 1748-9. [Bet ham’s 15.u-on.augo. iii. 3 50. GO ; Oent.. 
During one parliament ( L / 4- 801 he repnv Mag. ISGS.pt.i. p.GOT-.'Cu.ssans's Jlm-tford.shire, 
,^euted reterstield, but thou abaudoned poU- vol.ii. pt. ii. pp. 250 7 ; J. C. 8 inii}i\s Ib’it. Mpz-. 
tics. His estates at Wormley in Hertford- zotiuto Portraits, ii. 5(>4. 0:53, 75t;; 3'av]t>r\sltpv- 
shire and h'eniyside in Berwioksliiro enabled noMs, ii. 427, 109, 551, 03G; Cook's Nat ioiml 
liiiii to be a j»atrou of tlie arts all bis life. Gallery, p. 411 .] AV. \\ C. 

He amassed a famous collection of minerals 

and of precioUvS stones, and was a lar^e pur- HUME, ABRAHAM (18M -ISSH, anti- 
chaser of pictures by the old masters, luu* qnarv, son of Thomas Umne, of SoU- 
distinction in natural history and minera- tish descent, was born at IliHsb(.u’ou^h, co, 
logy he was elected F.R.S, on 14 Dec. 1775, Down, .Ireland, on 9 Feb. ISM. He was 
.and at his death was its senior fellow. .He educated at the Royal Belfast Academy, 
was one of the founders of tlie (h‘oloo-ical CJlasg’ow Dniversity, and Trinity Colleg'e, 
Society, and .served as vice-president from Dublin. On Jeavin^MlVinity Collei^'e be was 
1809 to 18R3. TArouph hi.s patronage of for some time inathematicfil and lOnglisli 
j)aintlni[r he beeame*a director of the British tencluM\ iirst at tlie Belfast rjistitution and 
Institution. Hume died at Wormlev Bury Aca<leiny, and afterwards at tlio Jjiverpool 
on 24 March I808, and was buried in Worm- Institute and Collegiate rnstilution. In lHb‘i 
ley Church, where is a monument to his })e graduated B.Ai at Dublin, ajid received 
memory. He married in London, on 25 April the honorary deo'n*e of LL.1>. at CJasg'ow, 
.177.1, Amelia, daughter of John .Kgerton, In 1 he same ytsnr he was ordaimHl diaicon by 
bishop of Durham. »Slu> was ]>orn on25Mov. tin* Bishop of (3a‘st«*r, and after serving as 
1 751, died at Hill Street, l.ondon, on S An curate for four yiairs wil]K)nt sti]auul at St. 
1809, and was buried at Wormlev. There is j A\ignst ineV, Liverpool, was appointed in 
a monuinent to her memory in the church- i 1817 vicar of tlie new |airis]i of Vauxhall iu 
yard, ilieir eldest daughter married Cluivles j the .‘^ame town. In 1818, in conjunction 
Long [<pv.], baron Farnborough : and the J willi Joseph Mayer and IL 0. l^idgi'on, ho 
asccond daughter was the wife of John Cust, established the Historic Society of Lanca- 
first earl Brownilow. shiro ami (lieshin*, of wliiith he was tho 

There appeared in 1815 iu French and mainstay ff>r many yc'ars. lleiTistitutedmi- 
EnglishaHjatalogiie R;ii.'^«iim5 ’ hy the ( nut <3 .statistical iiujuiries in connection witli 
de Bournou of the diamonds of Sir Abraham (certain laverpool jiarishes, whhdi 1 hrew griait 
Hume, who himself edited the volume and light on their moral and .spiritual eoiidltion. 
prefixed to it a short introduction. A * De- During 1857 and 1858 Iu*. s(mt to the ‘Times’ 
.scriptlve Catalogue ’ of his pictures was ruiw\<i[)ap(’r summaries of his pre.vious year’s 
printed in 1824, when the coll(a*tion was for work in his parish. These attracted mnch 
.sale. Most of them liud be(m acquired iit ! attention, and had tluj clleet of modifying 
Venice and Bologna between 1780 and 1800. puldic opinion on Ibe alleged idleness of tlie 
The w^orks of Titian W(TC rmmei’ons, and the clergy. In 1858 and 1850 lie gave evidcmcii 
.collection contained a few examples of Eng- before .select committees of the House f)f 
lish and Flemish art. Among the Itlnglish Lords, the first on the means of divine 
.specimens were the portraits of Sir Abraham wor.slnp in populous jibices, and tlui s<3eond 
Hume and Lady Ilmno by ReynobLs, and on church rates. In 1807 lie was sent on a 
that of Lady Hume by Cosway. The latter surveying tour by the South Anuaican Alis- 
waa engraved by Valentine Green in 1783, .sioiiary Society, and explored the Avest coast, 
^nd in 1783 John Jones and in 1791 0. H. especially Chili and Pern. On the visiti of 
Hodges issued engravings of the portrait.s of tiui Church Congress to IJverpool in 1809 he 
Hume. Sir Abraham sat on three separate acted as secretary and edited the rc])ort. 
occasions (1783, 1786, and 1789) to Reynolds, He was also secretary to the British A sso- 
.and Sir Joshua left him the choice of his ciation at Liverpool in 1870. He was vice- 
Claude Lorraines. The earliest of Hume’s chairman of the Liverpool school bfiard 
portraits by Reynolds is now in the National 1870-6, and secretary of the Liverpool 
Gallery. ^ bishopric committee 1873-80. lor a long 

An anonymous volume of ‘ Notices of the time lie ardently advocated the formation of 
Life and Works of Titian,’ 1829, was the the Liverpool diocese. On the accompli.sh- 
^jomposition of Hume. It contained in an ment of the project in 1880 he designed tlu3 
appendix of ninety-four pages a catalogue of new episcopal seal. He took an active part 
the engravings after the works of Titian in in most of the public, scientific, educational, 
von, xxYiii. 
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and ecclesiaBtical movements in tlie town. 
He was a fellow of the Royal Society, of the 
Society of Antiquaries, of the Royal Society 
of 'Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, and 
many similar associations. He died unmar- 
ried on 21 Nov. 1884, and was buried at 
Anfield cemetery, liiverpool. 

Ho wrote more than a hundred books and 
pampblets, the principal being; 1. ^Tlie 
Learned Societies and Printing ('tubs of the 
tlnir.ed Kingdom,’ Jx)ndon, 1847, 8vo; an 
enlarged edition in 185;! 2. ^ Sir Hugh of 

Lincoln,’ London, 1819, 8vo. 3. ' Remm’ks 
on Certain Implements of the Stone Period/ 
1851, 8vo. 4. Two essays on ‘ Spinning and 
‘Weaving/ 1857, 4tc). 5. Condition of Liver- 
pool, Holigious and Social,’ Liverpool, 1858, 
8 VO. 6. ‘ Miscell aneoiis Jilssays contributed to 
the ^T/lster Journal of Arch[eology/1860,4to. 
7. ' Rabbin’s Olminick’ (Belfast dialect), 
1S()1~3, 8vo. 8. 'Ancient Meols, or some 
Acconni: of the Antiquities found on the Sea- 
coast of Clieshire,’ London, 1 863, 8vo. 9. ' Ex- 
amination of the Changes in the Sea-coast of 
1 jaucashire and Cheshire,’ 1 866, 8 vo. 10.' Facts 
and Suggestions connected with Prim ary Edu- 
cation/ &c., Liverpool, 1870, 8vo. 11. 'Ori- | 
gin and Characteristics of the People in the j 
Counties of I)ow3a and A ntrirn,’ Belfast, 1874, j 
8vo. 12. ' Remarks on tlie Irish Dialect of j 
the English Language,’ 1878, 8vo. 13. ' Some 
Scottish Grievances/ .1881, 16ino. 14. 'De- 
tailed Account of how Liverpool became a 
Diocese,’ Londou, 1881, 8vo. 

[Brief M(;moir of Ilume by John Cooper 
Morloy, Liverpool, 1887 ; Liverpool newspapers, 
22 Nov. 1884; Mon of the Time, 11th edit.; 
personal knowledge.] C. W, S. 

HUME or HOME, ALEXANDER 
( ir)(U)H--l()()9), Scottish poet, was horn about 
1560, probably at Polwarth, Berwickshire, 
lie was the second sou of Patrick Hume, fifth ! 
haron of Polwarth and founder of the March- ! 
mout family. He may have graduated B, A. i 
of St. Andrews University about 1574 ; be ■ 
afterwards studied law for four years in Paris. 
A versified autobiographical epistle addressed ' 
by Hume about' the age of thirty to Gilbert 1 
Moncreifl^ the royal physician, is the main | 
source of luformatioti regarding his early j 
career. He states that after qualifying for i 
the bar at Paris he passed three miserable ' 
years ya i nly waiting in the Edinburgh courts : 
for suitable employment. Disappointed, be 
sought ofiice at court. But in this likewise i 
he found no satisfaction, and at length, for- i 
Silking the ways of the world, he became a ! 
clergyimm. lie probably took his degree at ! 
St, Andrews in 1597. From 1598 till his ! 
death, 4 Dec. 1609, he was minister of Logie, = 


near Stirling (Records of Presbi/tery of Stir^ 
limf). As a clergyman he found scope for his 
ardent puritanism, to which lie gave strenu- 
ous expression both in prose and verse. Hume 
j married Marione, daughter of John Duncan- 
I son, dean of the Chapel Royal, She died 
' about 1652, and by her he had a son, Caleb, 
and two daughters, who survived him. 

Hume’s elder brother, Lord Polwarth, is 
more likely than Ilume himself to have been 
one of the antagonists in the extTavagant 
combat of wits known as ' The Fly tin bet\yxt 
Montgomerie and Polwart.’ Alexander’s 
finest poems are ' A Description of the Da.y 
Estivall,’ a lyric on a summer day, and a 
piece on the destruction of the Armada, cha- 
racteristically entitled ' The Triumph of the 
Lord after the Manner |)f Men: alluding to 
the Defait of the Spanish Navie/ 1588. The 
former shows, besides an appreciation of 
scenei’y, lyrical grace and religious feeling. 
The latter, written in heroic couplets and 
closing with a stirring magnificat of four 
stanzas, has something of the resonance of a 
Hebrew song of victory. Both poems, with 
th(i poetical ' Epistle to IMoncreiil/ are in 
iSibbald’s 'Chronicle of Scottish Poetry/ and 
'The Day Estivall’ is included in^jeyden’s 
'Scottish Descriptive Poetry/ 1803, and 
Campbell’s ' Specimens of the British Poets,’' 
1 81 9. Hume was also author of some verses 
in Adamson’s 'Muses’ Welcome/ 1617. 

Hume’s 'Hymns and Sacred Songs, ac- 
companied by an Address to the Youth of 
Scotland,’ after apparently circulating for a 
time in manuscript, were published at Edin- 
burgh by Robert Waldcgra VC in 1599. Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden presented to Edin- 
burgh University one of probably the only 
three extant copies of this issue, and this vo- 
lume was reprinted for the Bannatyne Club 
in 1832. The work was dedicated by Ilume 
to Lady Culross. ITis stern view of life is 
illustrated in his address to the Scottish 
youth, Avho are solemnly warned against 
reading 'profane sonnets and vain ballads of 
love, the fabulous feats of Palmerine, and 
such like reveries,’ of which popery is the 
a’j)propriate goal. A rousing appeal to the 
clergy, entitled ' Ane afold Admonitioun to 
the Ministerie of Scotland, be ane deing 
Brother’ (printed in an appendix to the Ban- 
natyne volume) is attributed to Hume; it 
was first published in 1609. It well fits the 
description of an 'Admonition’ which Row, 
in his manuscript ' History of Scotland,’ say^ 
Hume ' left behind him in write to the Kirk - 
of Scotland,’ warning against a relapse into 
prelacy as leading to popery, and urging the 
superiority of the religious life to ecclesias- 
tical forms. Hume is also said to have writ- 
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ten ‘ Ane treatise of Oou^etenoe . . Kclin. i [W(Kh^)w’s yiiftorini's of ilui dhmvh oi' ficot- 
159-1, 12mo: ^ Of the FelicititM)f Werhl Ltuulor of Fount sunluU’s Uisionoal No- 

to come/ Kclin, 1594, 12mo; and ‘ Four (Hammtync Flub); Utst<»ric<d Observes 
coursc»^,ufPraisestoGod;Ediu.ir>94, (lUiUMt^no Clab).] T. h\ H. 

[Hew v^cotiVs Kuhti, ii. ii. 73t; vSiblmM’s HUME, VLKX VM)Ki;, sivoud K\iu. or 
Chronieleof SeottMi Poetry, ill. 367-U6; llyniiib M vuruMOX r (1975 1710). [See Ovm rm.ia . ] 
and Sacred Songs of Alexander Humo iti Hanna- ‘ ’’ 

tyne Club, voL xliii. ; Irving’s Livcb of Seotisli ^ HUME, AfAlX \Xl)KU (1 SOD- 1851), 
Poets and his Seotisli Poetry.) T. H. Scottish [H)et, b(U*n at Keho on 1 I'Vl), 1800, 

i was the !M)n of Walter Ilumo, a retail trader. 
HUME, ALPjXAXDEK (fL 1H8:?), oi j Ile^]»ealcs'v\ithgratitud(M>fliis<*arlvt*d!tea- 
Eeimetsidehead, eo\enauter, was a port toner tioii nveiAcd at Iv^dso, and lie \\as' ]>erma- 
of Hume, and is described by Lauder of 1 nently impr»^ss(‘d by t lie beautiful .seen ery of 
Fomitaiuliall as Li small gentleman of the . his uatue district. ’ V\ hih^ lie was Mill a bo\ 
Merse.’ In 1G82 he w^as taken prisoner by j hisfamily renio\eiUoLond(m,wbere]iejoine*d 
rharles Home, afterwards eighth earl of i m 18i>2 or 18:29 a party of ^trolling ]dayiM's 
Home, and convey jjd, sorely w'oiuuied, to the ^ for a few mouths, undertaking a MJiriily of 
castle of Kdijiburpli^ At iirst lie was tried on i charatder-s, and singing spi‘eiany a song en- 
the charge of IiuMiig held eon \er-e wit lit hose tith‘d *I iimsuch a beautiful boy/ Through 
xvho look the castle of Haw iek 111 1979, but , the Kindness of a relafho lie* obtained a 
1 he proof was defectiv(^ and no coin iet ion was ' situation in iSiV with the London agents of 
obt aiiied. ( )n 1 5 Tsoa . he was indict efl befor*' ^ Rerw iC‘K X ( *e., brow (‘r-, of lOdinbnrgh, \vh(*ro 
thejiLsticccourt *of riMiig in rebidlion against he nltimut(d\ Mu-ured a positi<ni of trust, 
the king s majesty within the sliires of Uov- j Hnin(‘ joined the Literary and Scientific 
luirgh, HerwJidi, ScdKirk, and Peebh‘s, in [ InMilntion in Aldersgnti^ Stn‘Ct, Ixvaine a 
marching up and down in arms, veiulezvous- I good rlobat(n% and wrot<‘ bis ‘ Daft Wattio' 
ing with the reb(‘hs in Dewlv In idge, resisting ^ for the maga/im'of liie club, h'roin 1 bis timo 
and IlghUug apart ofhis majest \XlorcesumbT be bmnd recreation in w riling Scot l5sb lyrics. 
Ilu' e<nnmand of tlie Mastt^r of llos-, bosi(*g- i In 1897 be niained, and in ]8K), owing to 
ing tlie castle of Haw leK, nibbing the arms bad healtli, tra\(dled in Anu'vien. Ketnni- 
Ihendn, and marching towar<ls Hollnvell ing hebetanm' London agent for \Iessrs. Lane, 
bridge.’ Again proof was wanting, but he was i well-known (’oric brewing. In 1817 he re- 
kept in ])risfui, and on /O Dec. was indicted I visited Anuu’ica for tlio la mdit of bis b(»alth, 
for ^ hfuing come to the house of Sir IPuiry | He died at Northampton in May 1851 , leaving 
MacDuugall of Mackevston, liesieged it, and a xvifi' and six cluldn>n. 
dtuminded hordes and amis, an<l of having Hnnu* dinl abated an early i^'Mie of liis songs 
sub'-equently come armed to IveLo, Selkirk, to Allan < hiniungliam, and liis colleet(‘d 
and Ilawdck,’ The prosecnt<)rs tried to sliow ' Poemsand Songs ’a])peu red in 1815, LSandy 
that lIuuK* was a captain and commanding Allan,' om* of his best lyrics, is in tin* an- 
oHicer among the co\enaiiters, and therefore tliology of minor Scottisli sing(*rs, ‘ \\ liistlo 
not included in (ho indemnity of 1()79, wdiicli Dinkie,’ 1852-47. Hnm(‘’spoems an* vigorous 
.speciallyexcludedMdngleaders.' His defence and fresh in smitiment and e\pr(‘ssion. 
was (liat after attundinff Hormov , mid riding, , ^ Mo<lcni S<.uUish M.nstrcl ; Irving. 

,as was cnblOTOar>-, witli swor.i and holsler .S,otHncn.] T. B. 

pistols, he on Ins xvay home wutli a ^^(‘rvant 

eallrsl at Mackorston House, and oifered to HUME, ALEXANDKlt (1KI1-1 h 50), 
buy a bay horse. Hume was found guilty Scottish potd and musical ooinposto*, was 
and condemned to be hanged at the market liorn in lOdinburgli, 7 Feh. 1811. After n*- 
cross of Edinburgh on 29 Dec. His request ceiviiig an e]em(‘ntary education lie worked 
tliat Ills case might bo laid bi^fore the king for a lime at cabinet-making. Early recog- 
was peremptorily refused. His friends took nised as a linger, he b(*camo trmor in St. 
the matter up, and according to Wodrow a PauTs episcopal churcli, and cliorns-master 
reprieve actually arrived before the cxecu- in the Theatre Royal. He devoted much of 
tion, but w^as kept back by the chancellor, his leisure to reading. AVIiile -^fiil young lie 
the Earl of Perth. This statement lacks cor- was associated with the (rhissite*^, and it is 
roboration. According to Lauder of Foun- Hkcdy tliat the arrangement of lh(*ir musical 
taiiihall, Hume ^ died more seriously and manual xvas his earliest w^ork as a rauhi<'ian. 
calmly than many others of his persuasion About 1855 Hume settled in Ola^'gow', wliere 
had done before him' {Tlistorical Nutkes^ he worked at his trade, and increa‘‘e<l his 
p. 941). On the scaffold he made a speech, poetical and mu.sical reputation. ^ He fre- 
of which Wodrow professesto supply a report, quenlly contributed lyrics to the Jidinburgh 
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* Scottish Press/ and in 1850 he edited the 
^ Lyric Gems of Scotland ' (Gla.sjfow), to 
which he made over fifty eontrlhutifm.s of liis 
own^ providing in several casf‘s botli words 
and music, wliil(^ in others lie merely sup- 
plied the music or arranged previous cfim- 
positions. It is not certain that tho valuable 
apnotations in tlie work are IfauK^’s, ])ul it 
is i)robahic3 that he liad a sliaro in them. 
Hume married, in 1829, .Mar/^aret Iieys,Avho 
1 ) 01*0 him seven eliildnm, and ])n‘(le(*eased him 
in J81H. Jledied t Feb. J 859, and wa< buried 
in (ilasgow noeroj)olis. 

Altliougli s(*lf-tauglit in miisieal theory, 
Hume Avas very .su(*c(‘s>ful in stating times 
both to .standard Seotti^li lyrics and songs of 
his own. H(‘ has e()m])ovd an a])])rnpriate 
mdody to Jhirns’s ‘Afloii Water;’ his OAvn 
path(‘(ic lyrie, '.My ain dear Nell,’ liah simple 
emotional fervour and tiondul graee. lii 
(‘on(‘erfed jiieees he lilcowise ('arned distaic- 
tion, his ' We hairies come,’ ^ IVll me 
wlu^re my Ijovo reposes/ and others, on inciiig 
exeellent taste and luiriuoiiious ellect. There 
is no colleeted edition of his Avorks, but 
seAX'ral of the songs and gli'es ineluded in 
the ^ Lyrie Goins’ maintain tlieir popularity. 

[Information from Iluiae’s son, Mr. William 
Iliimo, Pollokshiokls; Irving's Ihnincnt 8cots- 
nicn.J T. B. 

HUME, Al.EXANDER HAMILTON 
(1797-1873), Australian explorer, was horn 
at Paramatta, Noav South Wales, on 18 June 
1707. lUs father, AiidreAV llainillon Hnnie, 
Avas horn in the parish of Hillsborough, eo. 
DoAvn, 21 June 17(52, received a commission 
ill the Moira regiment of volunteers in 1782, 
ibuglit a duel at GreenAvich in 178(5, AA^ont to 
Now South Wales in 1788, on receiving an 
appointment in the commissariat, Avas fiirm- 
ing in Norfolk Lsland in 1791, obtained a 
grant of land in Australia, and died there 
23 Sept. 1 849. I [is mother, Avhom his fat her 
married in 1796, Avas Eliza Moore, dauglitor 
of the Kev. John Kennedy, rector of Nettle- 
stead, Kent ; she died 1 4 Aug. 1817, aged 86. 
Alexandeirwas educated by his mother. When 
seventeen, he AAuth his brother, JohnKeniiedy 
Hume, and a black boy, made his Avay through 
the mountains, and in exploring the south- 
Avest country for about sixty miles in August 
1814, discovered Bong Bong and Berrinia. 
He spent the greater part of the next eleven 
years in similar Avork, growing intimately 
acquainted Avith the aborigines, and finding 
his way through the bush Avithout a compass. 
In IVIarch 1817 be accompanied Surveyo: 
Mehan to the sout p-Avest for further explora- 
tions, when the nptoer portions of the Shoal- 
haven river, Lake jB^thurst, and the G oulburn 


plai ns Avere discoA^ered. Hume was rewarded 
Avith a grant of three hundred acres of land 
near A ppin. In 1819 he explored Jervis Bay 
Avit li 3Ie.ssrs. Oxley and Meehan, and then re- 
turned overland to Sydney by Avay of Bong 
Bong. Tnvo years afterwards ho discovered 
the YTiss Plains. In 1822 he, in company 
Aviili Lieutenant R. Johnson, R.N., and Alex- 
ander Berry, sailed in the cutter Schnapper 
doAvn the east coast, and from the upj)cr part 
of the Clyde river they penetrated inland as 
far as the site Avlioro the town of Braid woetd 
noAv stands. In 1824 Hume undertook the 
first overland journey from Sydney to Port 
Phillip. NV. TI, IloAA'^dl and six convicts ac- 
cbmpaiiied him. Leaving Appin 2 Oct. 1 821, 
they reached Ynss Plains 18 Oct., and the 
MuiTumbidgoe river lOj'Oct. In the next 
tAvo months they discovered five riA^ers. Tlie 
first was the Tiunut ('discovert'd 22 Ocl.); 
the second they named (16 Nov.) the Hume 
river, after Hume’s father, but it is now 
known as the Muiray; the third Ava.s the 
INEitta ]\ritta (20 Nov.); the fourth they 
named (2 4 Nov.) th(^ ( )\ ons river, after Major 
Oa^oiis, private secretary to the governor of 
NeAA^ South Wales; the fifth tliey named 
(3 l)ec.) tlie lIoAvell river, but it was after- 
Avards called the Gonlburn. The explorers 
finally reached Port PJiillip Bay on 1(5 Dec., 
and, turning liomcAA^ard, ai*riA"ed at Hume 
station, Port George, on 18 Jan. 1825. For 
this important exploration Hume received 
from the government tAveh^e hundred acres 
of laud, then valued at half a crown the acre. 
In after years lIoNA^ell unju.stly claimed the 
chief credit for the success of this expedition. 
Hume, in justification of his own character, 
published 'A Brief Statement of Facts in con- 
nection with an Overland Expedition from 
Lake Gborge to Port Phillip in 1824/ 1855 ; 
2nd t*dit., 1873 • 3rd edit., 1874. On the ap- 
Xiearancc of the first edition (1856), Tlowell 
])rinted a ^ Reply.’ I lume’s last public service 
Avas 1 0 accompany Captain Charles Sturt in 
his expedition doAvn the banks of the Mac- 
quarie river. Starting on 7 Dec. 1828, they 
reached the Darling rwer 4 Feb, 1829, and 
traced it down to latitude 29° 37', longitude 
146° 33', The want of fresh water then 
obliged them to retrace their steps, and after 
suftering groat hardships they reached Wel- 
lington valley on 21 April. He spent the 
remainder of his life in farming his lands. 
He was made a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1860, and died at his 
residence, Fort George, Yass, 19 April 1873, 
A monumental pillar was erected by the colo- 
nists to his memory at Albiiry, on the Ilume 
riA'er. He married Miss Dight, but had no 
issue. His brother, John Kennedy Ilume, 
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•was ‘.hot byi bushrangei-s at (miming, ^tw 1 m‘ded fo C«.iu\i uUoiuhitg to ^0 (0 Itiih, 

South AVdles, m January IMO | but lu was mallul In tlio si nous illmss of 

[Gent Mig April ISoO ]p 431 6 Lilil- hisdihi Inotlui lU utuiiud iKni* 1 .s] 

ofVictoiid IbTS i ISb Ou tlu lu Inotlui, lluim i 


T \\'0 Expeditions into Jntmor ol Si ntluin \n‘-- 
tjaliv, 18d3, pp o 150, BoiiM) k s l\>ir j^hiilip 
Settlement, 18S1 pp i>0 01 Mith |oirrnt, 
He itori*s Aiisti linn Diet ot Dite'^ 1 S 70 ] ys 
LingS Now South alts 187) i 161 IS2 i 
2i3, 237, Pioc (uo^i Si.c 22 Tuiu 1S71 
pp 532-3 ] Cl I D 

HUME, ANNA (/I 1()U), dau^^litn ot 
David Hume ot God'^eioft (I3t)0^ 

V 1, siiperniti tided tlu jiublu. itiou ol lu i 
lathcr’b of llu lfoii<^i and Uui 

of Douglas aid \n^u^’ \\ illiam Dou^l is 

(.Uv’‘tnth eail ot \iigus, and hist maiqnis ol 
Jlonglis [q V 1, v\%o v\ is dissitistn d v\illi 
Hunu 'svvoilv, I oiisiftti d Dnnninoiid ol II i\\- 
thoiiidcu Diuininond ulniitti d vaiioiis d( - 
fe(i«t and (\liu vu^^s m llnm idd- 

ing, hovvi V ( i,tlu1 th siqipcsM )n oi th h > >k 
would iiiin tlu gt ntKv\oni in, Ii i li itli \( n- 
tuiid, ‘'lu sns, htr wlioh ioilinu >n its 
imbluatioii ( in/f S o/ n >) 1 >i n< ul\ 

two >iirstlu di jmt( d( livid tlu pubbt i- 
tioii ol tlu woilv whuli li 1 1 1)4(11 prinUd 
m It) 1 1 b\ L\ ni Ivlu, llu kin,^ ])nnt( i 
1 \li r piiblislu d 111 tint M n llu Jiiuinphs 
i [o\t, (liistitu, D itli tinislittd < nt 
ol Ihtiiicli la Alls \nni ilmiu ’ \ 

(op} »( this IS in tlu Biitisli ^Iu>4 nin, an 1 
lu H ih i n])iHi1 m Bohns tuuislitini ol 
‘ IVtiaich, b\ vinous Ifinds llu 

tianslation on tlu whol lailhtui ind 
spiutid T-lu s((()nd luiH ol tlu ‘ Inunijili 
ol Tjovt, Pait in / dts(-iipt »\( ot tlu disij)- 
pointf d l3V( 1 , uid tlu blight uconntof llu 
lui maids in tho ‘ liiuinph ol ( lust it u,^ an 
idniiiabl} itruhud Mis Ilunu is ilsosud 
to ha\» trauslat(d lui I itlui’s Ijutiii pot ins 
and Diunnnond ol llawtlioiiuh n, aekuow- 
bdging ccit nil coinnu ndito-^y v( is( s xi lui 
liand,v\iit(^ to lu 1 asUlu h nn* (land v\ oil lj\ 
gentlLvvoniun,AIis Annallunu ’and dctl xk ^ 
ImiiSi If unvx oitliy ol 41u bli/onot sopie^- 
nant and laic a wit ’ 

[Inti odiict ion to lie 1 imili i Hiimi i Wc Ider- 
buinensi Libei, cun Dixidis Ifnnni, ] al lislud 
by the Abbotsfoid Club in 1839 M ife" hi s 
ihummond of B iwthornih n h\ings Scotish 
Poetiy, Add. MS 24488, pp 412-13] 1. B 

HUME, D W ID ( 1 3(>0 ^-1 030 P), oontio- 
veisialist, historian, and poft, boiu about 
lo60, v\as the second son ot Sii David Hume 
or Home, seventh Mi on of Wcddcibuin, 
Berwickshire lleceiving pieliminaiy txain- 
mg at Dunbar public fichool, he Mcms to 
haveenteredSt Anditwsl mvcrsitym 1 "iTS, 
and after a couise of study there to have 
gone to the coiitmeut Fiom I rance he pro- 


time xontimud lo mma,,( liisaihus I lit ]ij 
15^)lu vxususidnu is pnvalc s ( (k t n \ with 
hisulatixc, Vi( Inbald Dou^l is < i^htli i nl ol 
Anvils {{ \ ],w1m was oitluid, uttd Tain s 
witluluw his confuh lui lioni tlu UntliMu 
loids, 10 niniin in llu noith ol Siotlnul 
Duiin^ tlu I \il( ol tlu Bnthvtn pnt> at 
Niwca^'lli Ihiiu w is in London, os(( iisibh 
stnd\iiu but a(li\th inti k st iii^ hinisdl in 
Vn^us ind his ( in^t llu louls n tunu d to 
'^(Otlmd m I’lSj and bitwtiii that diti and 
Vn^us dit I, llnnu suppoiti d lus 
pat ion s]»oIu \ in a si lu s ol li Iti is (pi, s< m d 
in tlu ‘lliston ol th Il()ns(s oi D u^las 
an 1 Vn^iK ) on th docinne ol obtduiui to 
pnntts \ dis( iiv loii ,)t I stunon on llu 
sum (lunit b\ th B \ J<»hn(haig(i 
1(>0(M n \ tlu snbj <t ol in tliboiate 
j H’ nil i mt b twi\t th I iJ( oi \n^iH tnd 
Ml DaMlIhun w iui Ins pimti d in ( al h i- 
. W) Is Mhstm ol thi Kiik ci Scothmd’ 
H( v\as piobabh in J niiu i a^^ain in I V) 1 
I V( ( oidm^ to t Im Mnu iiuil ol ( ijitaiu 
\ liin ^nuth, a< in n >i \ n nut i (iha|> \ ), 
Smith lint that m ai i(w ‘ nquamlnl (at 
Puis) with HU Mil rDuid llnnu, vvli , 

I mil int, HU u ( ol Small s]>uis( /^ivi '^imth 
lithi t ) In li unis in S( aland to ])i( ii in 
I lain t) King Inn s’ Jlis inlhou*ln|) ol 
luiuli tints in I llu ]>nbli( ition ol his 
I aim w ils it Puis iinph lint lu main- 
{ un (1(1 ( i« I It 1 ms w itli 1 I uu ( 

Innnddh lih Ilium sMinsiohivi diujtid 
hini'' If to lit ( la tun onlnspj opi i ty oi Ci )wks- 
(lolt JiiBi iw i( kshiK ,\\hu iilu u n urn (KuuK 
ciolt, uid tlum st\lfd liiinsi 11 I hi iguus 
vxlunlu figninl is a I.4alin])»(t In 1()05 i 
VNOik ontlu nniHioitlu kingdoms, b> Bob* it 
Pout, a (hi^ymui, snj^gistnl Ins 
‘D( I mono liisnl I But uiun ’ Of tins lu 
ptiblisln d only tb Inst ]nit, ‘ 1 1 ictatns T ’ 
(London 160 x), Iml tlu snond put is in 
tlu tolb ct urns ot ’^ibb lid and \\ odj(jv\ A Km 
to tlie (jiu^tion oi nnum v^as that of tlu 
ulati\f V alms of (pi (o])af> iiid pusl)}t( i y, 
uid Jlumc sllov^(^l Inmscli a ‘'jiiitfd aiul 
persistent poh mif in disrns«ing flic tlicim, 
lust with Ti iv\ , bisho]) oi Orkiic} ( dU i w uds 
archbishop of (ili-'gowj, fiom 100^ to I6I I, 
and sicondlv, in 16J 1, with Cowpn, bishop 
of Gallowav (^C o di Kv^ oox), llishny <f Hu 
K\)h f f Scotland y voL v i md vii , W odrow 
Socict} s cd) ir< v\ IS ilso nsponsibh ibout 
tlu sanu time foi Mh Lpiscopilu, May 1, 
lOOOy Pitiu 10 Sim‘'Ono ’ 

Ills SCUM of flu histone il impoitinee of 
I his housf led to Iluiru s ^ ilistoiy of the 
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Houfie of Wedderburn, written by a Son of 
the Family, in the year 1611/ iJeginniiiff 
with J3avid, the first laird of Wedderburn, 
about the end of the fourteenth century, this 
work closes with an account of Hume's own 
early career in connection with tJiat of liis 
elder brotlu'r, to whom, along with the lOarl 
of Homo, it is dedicated. It is a curious and 
ingenious eulogy. It remained in manuscript 
till 18;f9, when it was print (‘d by the Ab 
botsfovd Club. A more imposing family his- 
tory is Hume’s ^History of the lloiw and 
liace of Douglas and Angus/ printed at Edin- 
burgh in 1(U4 by Evan T.yler, Ihe king’s 
print TJie ti(le-])agos of t lie earlier copies 
vary, some liaving no date, otliers b(‘ing tinted 
KMH, while others still have tlio title, ^^A 
(J enthrall History of Scotland, logetlier with 
a particular History of tlie Houses of Dou- 
glas and Angus.’ I’lie confusitm is due to 
tlie dilliculties of Hurnt^’s daughter, Anna 
Hume J, in getting the work published, 
owing to tlie opposition of William Douglas, 
eleventh earl of Angus, wlio ri'souted the use 
whieh Hume had made of some of the mate- 
rials sii})])lied him from the family archives, 
llumo is thought to have finished the his- 
tory between 16:^5 and 16^30, the year (it is 
conjectured) of his death. Fn tli(» preface to 
the edition of T, W. and T, Ruddinuins, 17 43, 
it is pointed out that ^the first (‘clitor’had 
been very iuefUcieut, hnivingtotho new editor 
the task of recovering the text by scrupu- 
lous exarainatioiiof the author’s manuscript. 
I'ho work begins with Sholto Douglas, con- 
yueror of Donald Ihine, and concludes with 
Archibald Douglas, eighth carl of Angus 
(15»’)r)--jr)88) fq. who is eulogised in a 
Latin ode and numerous elegiacs. Another 
manuscript liistory of the family, now at 
Hamilton Palace, brings the record close to 
tlie death of William Douglas, tenth earl 
1011, and is ascribed to that earl. 
The tentli (Mil’s son, William Douglas, 
cleventli earl, afteiwards first marquis of 
Douglas fq. v.], is said to have threatened its 
publication in order that Uume\s work might 
bo superseded, but owing to the good offices 
of Drummoncl of Ilawthornden the threat 
came to nothing. 

llum(*’s otht'v prose writings of importance 
are his unpublished attack on Camden for 
his de])rociatory \ iow of Scotland, written in 
1617 — ^ Camhdenia ; id est, Examen nonnul- 
lorum a Qulielmo Carabrenoin ‘^Britannia,’” 
&c. — and a work dedicated to Charles T 
(Paris, 1626), entitled ‘ Apologia Basilica ; 
seu Machiavelli Ingenium Examinatiim, in 
libro quern inscripsit Piinceps/ A notice in 
the ^ Biographic Uuiverselle ’ likewise credits 
him with an attempt, suggested by James I, 


to reconcile Dumoulin and Tilenus on the 
subject of justification, and also with ^Le 
coiitr’ Assassin ; ou Reponse al’Apologie des 
Jesuites’ (1612), and ^ L’Assassinat da Hoi; 
ou Maxinies dii Vieil de la Montague jyra- 
tiqm^cs on hi por^-onne de d6funt Henri le 
Grand’ (1617). 

llumo wrote Latin poems when very 
young, and received the commendation of 
George Buchanan. His ^ Daplin-Amaryllis ^ 
was produced at the ag(^ of fourteen. His 
^Lusus Poetici’ (1605) vr ere ultimately in# 
eorporated in Arthur Johnston’s ^ Deliciie 
Poelarum Scotorum.’ Wlien Prince Henry 
died Hume wrote a memorial tribute entitled 
^ Henrici Principis Justa,’ and in 1617 he 
welcomed tlie king back to Scotland in liis 
^ Regi suo Gratulatio.’ a poet Hume is 
fi*esh and vigorous, displa^iig intimate know- 
ledge of the best Latin models. His Latin 

? oems wore twice issiu^d in Paris, in 1632 and 
639 (MreunL, I^Jconmis eii FimioCf ii. 
290), the second time with additions under 
the care of his son James, and with the title : 
‘Davidis Iluinii AVedderhuriumsis Poeinata 
Omnia. Accessero ad fxnem Uiiio Britannica 
et Preelium ad Lipsiam soluta oratiouo.’ 

His daughter Anna and son James {/i, 
1639) are separately noticed. 

[Works mentioned in text, e‘^peciJllly Introd. 
to the Abbotsford Club vol. ; Ri^gi^f orof the Scot- 
tish Privy Council ; Irviiig’bScotibhPoi try ; Cham- 
bers’s Eminent Scotsmen ; Sir "William Frasers 
Douglas Book.] T, B, 

HUME or HOME, Sir DAVID, ov 
(hiossRiG, Lord CRO*ssiixa (1643-1707), S(‘- 
cond son of Sir James Hume or Home of 
Blackadder, Berwiclchhire, created a baronet 
of Nova Scotia in 1674, by his wife 3Iary, 
daughter of Sir James Dundas of Arniston, was 
horn 23 May 1643. lie entered the university 
of Edinburgli in 1667, but having, in accord- 
, ance with a custom ke])t up by tlie students in 
opposit ion to the regulations of the university, 

I gone on 11 March of the following year to a 
I football matcli on the Borough Muir, and 
I liaving declined to submit to the consequent 
I punisliment of whipping in the class, he was 
I expelled from the university. Through the in- 
j teq)osition of hivS relative Sir David Dundas 
, he was again admitted in November 1669, 
and graduated M. A. in 3 662. After travelling 
in France in the autumn of 1 664 he settled in 
Ppis, where lie studied law till the outbreak 
of hostilities with England compelled him 
I to leave in April 1666, Abandoning his in- 
tention of adopting the legal profession, he 
entered into the wine trade in 1672, and was 
, for a year (1673) also partner in a brewery. 
I On 33 April 1681 he met with an accident 
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’whicli necessitated the amputation of one of 
liis legs, llis sympathies being with the 
presbyterian party, he was at the time of 
Argyll’s expedition in 1(185 arrested on sus- 
picion, but soon after the collapse of the 
enterprise he was set at liberty. 

On S June 1(187 llume was admitted ad- 
vocate upon his petition without trial of his 
qualifications. He represented that he hail 
studied law abroad in company ^^*ith Lord 
Iteidford, one of the lords of session, Sir 
Patrick Home, and Sir John Lauder, who 
were prepared * to give testimony regarding 
his diligence and proficiency in that study.’ 
He ingenuously admits in his ‘‘Domestic 
Details ’ that his rtnavSon for petitioning to be 
admitted in this fashion was that he con- 
sidered himself ‘ S(# rusted in the study of 
law’ that he could* not venture to undergo 
the ordinary cxaminalion (p. 4d). Home i 
was among the first judges nominated by | 
King William after the revolution, and oru^ i 
of the four appointed by the privy council in j 
October IdSl) Ho give his at tendance for! 
passing bills of siuspensiou and all other bills | 
according to tlie common form/ He took j 
his seat on tlnj boncJi by the title of Lord j 
Crossrig, on I Nov. IttSl); on '22 Jan. of j 
llu^ following year was a])poiuted a lord of 
the justiciary, and was shortly afterwards 
knighted. On 5 Jan. 1700, when the great 
fire in the meat market, Kdinburgli, broke 
out in the middle of the night in the lodging 
immediatedy below liis house, he and his 
family hardy escaped with their lives. Dun- 
can Forbes of CullcMlen in a letter to Ids father 
mentions, Hmtoug many rueful sights’ that 
-were witnessed that night , ‘ Corserig naked 
with a cliild under his oxter huj>ping for his 
lyffc ’ ( Cnlloden Fapers, p, 21 ). In Noreinber 
Ibl 1 owing he presented to pari i ament a pet it ion 
in reference to the loss of his papers in the 
fire. His petition was remitted to a com- 
mittee of three, and on their recommendation 
4inact was passed, SI Jan. 1761, entitled ^ An 
act for proving the tenor of some writs in 
favotir of Sir David Home of Crossrig,’ The 
writs had reference chiefly to the inheritance 
•of his lands of Crossrig. Ilume died 13 April 
1707. In an elegy printed shortly after liis 
death, and republished in Maidment’s * Scot 
Ttish Elegiac Verses,’ 1843, he is described a 

Most zealous for the clmrch, kind to the poor, 

Upright in judgment, in decisions sure. 

He was the author of a small posthumous 
volume entitled ‘Advice to a Daughter,’ 
Edinburgh, 1771, originally written by him 
^is a letter to his daughter in April 1701. 
Ills ‘ Diary of the Proceedings in the Parlia- 
anent and Privy Council of Scotland 21 May 
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li00“'7 March 170*,’ printocl for the lianna^. 
tyne Club in 1828, is of considerable intei'est 
and value as a. record of the deliberations 
coimeetecl wiih the passing of the Act of 
L iiion. I'he ‘ Domest Ic Details of »Sir David 
lliime of Crossrig, oiu^ of the Senators of the 
College of Justice, 20 April liiUT 20 Jan. 
1707,’ published at Kdiiiburgh in l813,givos 
ail account of the main circumstances of his 
life, with incidental relereuces to the customs 
of bygone times. A jiortrait of llumo by 
young Medina, son of 8ir John ]\Iedina, was 
j at one time in the possession of C. Kirk- 
; Patrick ^Sharpe, lliinio was twict^ married, 

; first toDarbaniVVeir, relict of AVilliamLanrio 
I of Keideastle, and s(‘condly to the widow 
of James Smith, merchant, and a grand- 
daughter, not a. daughter as sometimes stated, 
of Sir Alexander Swinlon of Swiiiton, Dy 
liis iirst wife he had two daughters, and by 
liis second t wo sons. 

I'Doinestlc Details of tSir David Mniuo of 
Crossrig, 181 J; IJniuton and Haig’s Senators of 
tile Collego of justieo.J T. F. II, 

HUME, DAVID (171 1- 1776), philo- 
sopher and historian, born at ICdinbnrgh 
2(> April (O.S.) 171.1, was the second son of 
Joseph Hinm^ of Niiurweils in the parish of 
C'liirnside, D<*rwickshire, by Cal herine, third 
daughter of Sir David Falconer [q. v.l, pre- 
sidmit of tlu‘ court of session. The iJuines 
or 1 1 oines, who claimed a doubtful descent 
from tile noble family of Home (mu JS,' of os 
and QuorieSfAUi ser. iv, 72), had been settled 
for some genoralioiis at N inewidls. The ]ihi- 
loso])lHn* piqued inmself upon adhering to t;lH 3 
spelling ‘Hume’ as older and us correspond- 
ing to the jiroiuinciation. The father, Avho 
‘passed for a man of ])arts,’ died during 
11 ume’s iidancy . The mol her wms a ‘ woman 
of singular merit,’ and lliougli ‘ young and 
Imndsome*, ilevoted herself entirely to the 
rearing and education of her tiirecj children.’ 
John, David, and Catherine. Hume went 
through ‘the ordinary course (;f education 
xvith success.’ David is i dent ilied with ‘ J iavid 
Home ’ wliose name a])pears (27 Feb. 1723) 
in the matriculation book of the university 
of Edinburgh as ‘ intrant of tlui class of AV il- 
liam Scott, jirofn^ssor of C reek.’ The absence of 
other records leaves unexplained the passion 
for literary and philosophical eminence whiith 
from this time became Hume’s dominant 
^ characteristic. A letter to a young friend, 
i Michael Ramsay, dated 4 J iily 1 727, describes 
1 his devotion to Virgil and Cicero, and his 
resolution to become a philosopher in the 
moral as well as the intellcjctuul sense. The 
draft of a letter scut, or intended to be sent, in 
1734 to a physician—in all probability George 
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Olieyne [q. V,], whose ^English Malady' had i hinting at the absence of some higher quali- 
just appeared — gives a curious account of ■ tics* 

his mental liistory (printed in Burtok, i. j In 1737 Hume left France with his^ 
30-9). He explains that his reflections had | ^ Treatise of Human Nature,’ written chiefly 
led him at about the age of eighteen to I at La Fleche. He stayed for some time in 
glimpses of a great philosophical discovery. | London to superintend the publication, John 
lie abandoned the law, for wliich he had j Noone agreed to give the author 60/. and 
been intended, feeling an insurmountable | twelve hound copies for an edition of one 
aversion’ to every thing hut liLs favourite j thousand copies of the first two volumes of 
studies. Something, howevcir, of his legal | the ‘ Treatise ’ (bk. i. i)f the Undorstanding'’ 
training remained ; he was not only a good 1 and bk. ii. ^ Of the Passions’), These volumes 
man of business, but capable, as Burton ’ 

testifies, of drawing sound legal documents 
in diie form. His iiitelhjctual labours led 
to a breakdown of liealtli about Set)tember 
1729. Ho made liimself Avorse by poring 
over classical works of morality, llegiilar and soon after the publication he returned 
diet, riding, and walking were more effica- to Nine wells, lie sent copy of his book 
cious, and about May 3731 lie acquired to Butler, then bishop*" of Bristol, whose 
an appet ite, and became Udie most sturdy, ‘Analogy ’ had appeared in 1736, and Avho had 
robust, healthfiiLliloj felknv you liave seen.’ corresjionded with his friend Henry Home of 
During the next tliree years he read the Karnes. Ilume obtained from 3\ames an in- 
best English, French, and Jjatin literatAire, troduction to Butler, and had called upon 
and began Italian. He also accumulated him in 3738, but they never met each other 
many A'^olnmcs of pliilosophical notes. Find- (Burtok, i. 64, 10()). Tlie expected explosion 
ing himself still incapable of the eflbrt ne- was disappointing. Mumc says (l.f une 1739) 
eessary to put them into form, he thought that his bookseller speaks of the success of his- 
that a more active life would perhaps restore philosophy as ‘indlflerent and in his auto- 
his health. He doubted his ability to he a biography says that no literary attempt was 
‘travelling governor,’ and resolved to try evermore unlbrtun ate. ‘It fell deadborn from 
some mercantile pursuit as the only altei*- the press.’ A review appeared in the ‘History 
native. At tlie time of writing this letter of tlu^ Works of the Ivearned’ for November 
(1734) he was on his way to Bristol with 1739, which Hume called ‘somewhat abusive’ 
recomineiidations to some of the houses there. (Burton, i. 11(5). Though generally hostile. 
He soon found the ncAV occupation ‘ totally it concluded by saying that the work showed 
unsuitable,’ but his health must have ceased ‘a soaring genius,’ and might hereafter bo 
to trouble him. lie resolved to retire to some compared to tlie crude early, works of a 
country place in France, to preserve his inde 7 Milton or a Raphael. An improbable story 
pendence by a rigid frugality, and to devote is told, probably by Kenrick, in the ‘London 
iumself exclusively to intellectual labour. Review ’ (A^ 2()b), after Hume’s death, that 
He wont to France about the middle of 1734, Hume whs so infuriated by the article as ta 
passed throngli Paris, and was at lllieims on demand satisfaction from the publisher at the 
12 Sept, He afterwards moved to La Fleche sword’s point. Hume was not in London for 
in Anjou, whore ho spent two emt of his three some years, and Kenrick [q. v.] is remembered 
years’ stay in h ranee. At La Fleche was the chiefly for impudent falsehoods. It is, how- 
jesnits’ college at Avliich Descartes Avns edu- ever, clear that the reception of the book was- 
cated. One of the jesuits was expatiating extremely mortifying to its youthful author, 
upon a recejit miracle, Avlien lliuno struck He continued not the less to prepare the- 
out the argument upon miracles in general, last part dealing with morality, AVishing, 
afterwards expounded in one of his best- he says, to ‘ have some check upon his book- 
known essays. In that essay he also refers seller,’ lie sold the third volume to Thomas 
to the miracles alleged to have occurred at Longman, by whom it Avas published in 
the tomb of the Abb6 Biris iii 1732, just 1740. A copy Avas sent to ‘Mr, Smith,’ pos- 
beiore hisjouriiey. The ‘ Story of I^a Roche,’ sihly Adam Smith, then a young student at 

J mblished by Henry Mackenzie, ‘The Man of (Glasgow. 

Reeling/ in the ‘Mirror’ for 1779, is an ima- llSme’ noAv settled at Ninewells. Two 
ginary incident of Hume s career at this time volumes of ‘ Essays, Moral and Political,’ ap- 
(JoHN Home, Rurfc, 1.22). The consolations peared in 1741 and 1742. ‘Most of these 
ot religion enjbyed by La Roche make Hume essays,’ he says in his preface to the first vo— 
regret his doubts. Mackenzie praises the 1 Imne, ‘ AvereAvrote Avitli a view of being pub- 
sceptic’s good nature and simplicity, though j lished as Aveekly papers, and were intended!- 


appeareu anonymously in January i/ot. 
Hume thought that a country retirement 
AvoLild enable him to aAvait Avitli greater com- 
posure the explosion of this attempt ‘to pro- 
duce almost a tot al alteration of philosophy,’ 
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to comprehend the designs both of the “ Spec- 
tator” and Craftsman,” ’ He speaks of him- 
self as a new author, Tliey readied a seiKnul 
edition in and Hume announces to a 

friend on. 13 June that all the copies in Lon- 
don Juive been sold, and that ^ Dr. Butler luis 
everywhere recommended them/ Tlu/ir ‘ fa- 
vourable reception/ he says, made him forget 
his former disappointment. Hume, however, 
could have made little by tluun, and was 
naturally in want of some steady income. 1 ii 
August 1744 he was hoping for tlie chair of 

* ethics and pneumatic plulosopliy ’ in hklin- 
burgh which Sir John Pringle was ex])ecteil 
to vacate. He counted upon support IVom 
PVancLs Hutcheson and William Leecdiman 
[<j, v.J Hume had exchanged some rt^spect- 
ful criticism with Ifiitchesonduringtho pro 
paration ofthe thircfvolumeof liis *1>(\Mtlse/ | 
and on the publication of 1 1 utcliesoi/s MMiilo- ' 
sophiin M oralis Institutio.’ L<‘ecliman, after- 
wards professor of divinity at < Hasgow, liad 
submitted to Hume a sermon iip<m prayer, 
which lie was preparing for a soeoncl edition. 
ll\ime had sugg'csted sonut literary emenda- 
tioiLS which commented signilicantly upon 

a weakness in tlui argument. Accusations 
of ^ hertjsy, deism, scepticism, atlu/ism, w'tc/ 
(as he complains in a letter, -I Aug, 1744), 
Inul been started against him, ))ut ^ bore down 
by the authority of all the good comjriny in 
town.’ It now * surprised him extremely ’ to 
hear Uiat. the accusation was supported by 
the authority of Hutcheson, and es])ecially of 
Leechman, whoso opposition appeared tf) him 

* absolutely incnalible.’ When Pringlcj re- 
signed the chair in March 1745, it W'as de- 
clined by Hutcheson, and ccuiferred, after 
taking the * ministers avisamentnm,’ upon 
AVllliam Clegliorn,previously Pringle’s assis- 
tant. 

lEume had been looking out, in default of 
the professorship, fora position as travelling 
tutor. In 1745 he was induced to take a 
place in the family of the Marquis of Annan- 
dale. The marquis was on the verge at least 
of insanity. On 5 March 1748 an inquest 
from the court of chanceiy in Pngland de- 
clared him to have been a lunatic since 
12 Dec, 1744, He seems to liave been exces- 
sively nervous, shy, and excitable, but was 
occasionally presentable, and wrote epigrams 
and a novel. He applied to llume through 
a friend on account of something which 
^ charmed ' him in the ^ Essays ’ (MuiaUY, 
Letters f p. 73). Hume received a prelimi- 
nary present of 100/., and W'as to have 300/, 
a year during residence, lie took np his 
abode with the marquis at Weldhall, near 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire, on 1 April 1745. 
Tlie establishment was under the manage- 


ment of a Captain lucent, a cousin of the 
marchioness, wdiom I (uruo describes at Hrst 
ns a ‘mighty honest, fritMidly man.’ l>i(U- 
cultics now impossible to unravel arose iu 
the autumn. Hume thought. Weldhall a 
bad place of residence for the marquis. llo 
afterwards became convinced that Vin(‘eut 
had soim* sinister motives coiiue('t(*d with 
the management ofthe la rgf> property belong- 
I ingto t he marquis, and expn\s.se<i his opinions 
Iraukly to some of (he relations. A incent 
treateil Hume with disdain as a nu've ser- 
vant. After mucli luiphaisantness Hume 
was dismisst'd on 15 April 1710. He re- 
ceived the 300/., but was rid‘used tlie >suin of 
75/. for tlio quarter just begun, though it: 
ha«l been distinctly stipulated that in the 
event of his leaving during a quart m* h (3 Avas 
to be ))aid for Hie whoh*. llume obsorv(>.s in 
Ills Mutobiograpliy that the Lippointnients ^ 
made a eonsidtn-able aec(‘s.siou to liis small 
fortune. He began an action, * by Karnes’s 
directi(»n/ against tin.* estaO*, but discon- 
tinued it on a promise that the trust<.'(3S 
would consider his claims. In 1701 they 
w(‘rc aia’onlingly considered, and their jus- 
tice a]iparenlly admit led, subject to a teeh- 
nical diili(*ulty ; but the limd sett lenient is 
not known (iO. p. 70). 

Before returning to ivlitibnrgh Humo ac- 
cepted an oiler to act as secretary to (leiKU’iil 
St. Clair in an (^x])e(lition intended to (.qau’ato 
against ( -amula ; which, after having been de- 
layod by llie ])r(»found imqUilude. of tlu^ go- 
vmairnent umh^r Newcastle, Avas sent to at- 
tack Port J/()ri<*nt. linnni avus ayipointcal 
judge-advocate by the g(uierai, Tliere Avas 
.some talk of his receiving a commission in 
the army (BiTHroN, i, 200). He made friends, 
Avas shocked by tln‘ suicide of a ]\Iaj(n* Jonbes, 
for Avhom jie expn^ssi^s mucli aiVe.ction, and 
gained .-^ome kno\vledg<i of military alliiirM. 
He drcAV up an account rif the. (^x]iiHlitioii 
(])rinted in appendix BtRTON, vol. i.) in 
ansAverto something aitributed to V^tiltaire. 
11(5 also acquinsd some claims tohalfqiayas- 
judge-advocate, which lie did not give up till 
1703. 

After returning to NinoAVcdls, Hurnii again 
accompanied 8t. Clair on a military embassy 
to Vienna and Turin. Hume had to appear 
ill a uniform, which, according to Lord 
Charlemont, made liim look like a ‘ grocer of 
the train-bands.’ He reached the, Hague 
3 March 1748, and ti*a veiled by the Rhino 
and the Danube to Vienna, afteiward.s cross- 
ing the Alps to Trent, Mantua, Milan, and 
Turin, Avhich he reached in June. A short; 
diary to his brother sIioavs that he A\^as chiefly 
interested iu the state of public ailairs. lie- 
remarked that Germany is a very fine country,. 
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' fullof industrious, honest peoide, and were | 
it united would he the ^eatest power that i 
wer was in the world/ lie was f^reatly im- I 
pressed with the beauties of thellhine, though j 
not anticipating the ecstasies of ‘ Childe Ila- 
irold/ These two expeditions were, he says, 

■ almost the oUljr interruptions which liis 
studies had received. He returned with in- 
creased experience, and ^ master of near a 
thousand pounds.’ 

Ilis mother probably died (Burton, i. 191) 
during his last journey. In 1719 Hume re- 
turned to Ninewells. The essays puhlished or 
written about this period com])l(Ued Hume’s 
V contributions to philosophy. lu April J748 
appeared liis H^hilosophical Essays concern- 
ing the Human Understanding, by the Au- 
thor of Essays,” SceJ This gave the first 
part of an intended recast of the xmfortii- 
.nate ‘Treatise.’ It inehided also the ‘Essay 
upon M iracles,’ which (or an early draft of 
■wdiich) he had tliought of publishing in the 
‘Treatise/ hut Iiad withheld from fear of 
giving oilenee. The ‘ Phi]oso])hical Essays,’ 
in spite of tli is challenge to the orthodox, at- 
tracted little notice ; and Ilume, upon return- 
ing from Turin, found the literary world en- 
tirely occupied with Conyers Middleton’s 
•‘Free Enquiry/ His hooks, however, were 
now hegiimiiig to make a mark. A third 
•edition of the moral and political essays ap- 

i eared in the following November, to wliich 
lume for the first time added his name, 
thus acknowledging also the ‘ Philosophicai 
Essays,’ wliich reached a second edition in 
1751. This had been kept back by his juib- 
lishcr, Millar, for some time ‘ on account 
of the earthquakes,’ which at the begin- 
ning of tlie year had caused a temporary fit 
of superstition. Besides these Hume piih- 
lished at the end of 1751 his ‘ Enquiry con- 
ceiving t he Principles of IM orals,’ correspond- 
ing to the third volume of the ‘ Treatise,’ and 
wliich was, in liis own opinion, ‘ incompar- 
«ibly the best of all his writings.’ It came, 
however, lie adds, ‘ unnoticed and unobserved 
into the world/ It was followed in 1752 by 
the ‘Political Discourses.’ This, he says, 
was the only work of his which succeeded 
^ipoTi its first publication. It attracted notice 
abroad as well as at home, and was trans- 
lated into French by E16azar Mauvillon in 
1768, and by the Abb6 Le Blanc in 1754. 
Le Blanc’s translation passed through several 
editions, and Hume became au authority in 
France, where the rising school of economists 
was stimulated by his clear and original 
expositions. Adam Smith profited by his 
friend’s argutnents, to which he may possibly 
have contributed suggestions (see Haldane, 
Adaj 2 i S7ntth, p. 20). Hume’s rising reputa- 


tion was now established in a wide circle. 
Besides his contributions to philosophical, 
political, and economical questions, he had 
also written some remarkable essays upon 
theology. His ‘ Dialogues concerning Natu- 
ral lieligion ’ were written by 1761 (Bur- 
ton, i. 381), but suppressed at the time by 
his friend’s advice. In 1757 he published 
‘ Four Dissertations,’ of which the first was 
his ‘ Natural History of Religion.’ From a 
letter to Millar previous to 1755 (ib, i. 421) 
it seems that lie had kept this by him ‘ fc^ 
some years.’ He mentions in the same letter 
‘ Some Considerations previous to Geometry 
and Natural Philosophy/ which may have 
been a recast of the corresponding part of the 
‘ Treatise ’ (bk. i, pt. ii.), but were suppressed, 
he says, on account of shme defect either in 
the logic or the perspicuity. The second 
dissertation, ‘ u])on IhtJ Passions,’ is extracted 
from the ‘ Treatise.’ The third is upon 
tragedy, and the fourth, upon the ‘ Standard 
of Taste,’ replaces two upon ‘Suicide ’and 
the ‘ Immortality of the Soul ’ (written ap- 
parently hetw(;en 1765 and 3757), which, 
after being printed as parts of the volume, 
were suppressed for the time (sec Hume’s 
letter to Strahan, Hill, p. 230; and Grose 
in Hume’s Works, iii. t)0-72). The book was 
dedicated to Home, aiitlior of ‘ Douglas,’ the 
dedication being at first suppressed for fear 
of injuring Home’s reputation as a minister, 
hut restored (in some copies) when he re- 
signed his living. The book, says Hume, 

‘ made a rather obscure entry,’ except that 
Hurd wrote a scurrilous . pamphlet against 
it, which gave him some consolation for its 
‘ otherwise indiflbi'ent reception.’ The pam- 
phlet, as Hume suspected (Burton, ii. 35), 
was substantially written by Warburton, 
although called a letter to Warburton, and 
ascribed to ‘ a gentleman of Cambridge,’ in 
order to suggest Hurd as the author. 

Hume’s speculative writings (except the 
two suppressed essays on ‘Suicide ’ and ‘ Im- 
mortality’) were thus all written by 1761. 
Some surprise has been expressed that he 
should have now abandoned philosophy for 
history. Sufficient causes, however, may be 
easily suggested. His early disappointment 
at the failure of the ‘ Treatise’ developed into 
a sort of aversion to his unlucky offspring. 

I In the advertisement, which seems to have 
been separately published before his death 
(see Hill, p. 302), to a posthumous edition of 
his ‘Essays’ (1777), he complained that con- 
troversialists had confined their attacks to 
his crude early treatise, and desires that in 
future the ‘Essays’ ‘may alone be regarded 
as containing hi s philosophical sentiments and 
principles/ In letters written in later life he 
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regrets bis great mistake in attempting so vast 
an undertaking at five-and-twenty, and says 
that bo has not patience to review the book 
(Bxtrtois^ i. 98, S37), Although a compara- 
tively small part of the book is ^ recast ‘ in 
his ‘Essays/ the mention of the ‘Considera- 
tions previous to Geometry/ &c., intended for 
the ‘ Four Dissertations/ shows that he liad 
still thoughts of carrying on the task in 1755* 
The same doctrines, lie says {ib, i, 98), may 
still succeed if bettor expressed. Ills remark- 
able essays upon theology excited the remon- 
strances of his friends. Meanwhile, he had 
succeeded conspicuously by the essays upon 
political and economical theories; and a scep- 
tic in jdiilosophy may naturally turn to the 
firmer ground of empirical fact (seeJMr, Groso 
in IltTMU’s Worh^y iiif 75-7). 1 J ti had so early 
as 1747, upon receivtng the proposal to ac- 
company St. Clair’s mission to Turin, spoktm 
of certain ‘historical projects'* to wliieli he 
could devote liinisv'lf if lie had leisure, and 
which would, lie rliought, lie facilitated l>y 
the information to he gained from the pub- 
lic men with whom lie would be associated. 
But besides this, a cluinge in hisS circum- 
stances gave opportunity and motive for a 
new direction of his energies, llume had 
1 i vod with his brot her and sisl er t ill 1751, when 
tlie brother married, lluiue thereupon re- 
solved to set up house witli his sist(‘V, and 
afl(u* thinking of Boiwick llioy decided upon 
Edinburgh, llume moved ‘from the coun- 
try to the town, the (rue scene for ii man of 
letters.^ llume tells a friend (Bunxox, i. 
o 42) that he has ‘ 50/. a year, a hundred 
pounds worth of books, great store of linen 
and fine clothes, and near 100/. in his pocket.’ 
Ilis sister added 50/. a year and ‘ an equal 
love of order and frugality.’ Tlu^y setthxl in 
* IliddeU’s Land, in tlie Lawnmarket, near 
the West Bow^,’ and in 1755 (//>. i. 380), 
in ‘Jack’s Land’ in the Caiiongate, ‘laml’ 
meaning one of tlie lofty compound houses 
in Edinbiu'gh, During t he following wint er 
(1751-2) he endeavoured to succeed Adam 
Smith in the chair of logic at Glasgow, Smith 
having becomex}rofessor of moral philosophy. 
It is said, vhough the evidence is only tradi- 
tional (lb. i. 351), and diilicult to reconcile 
with dates, that Burke, then a young law- 
student of about twenty-three, w^as also a 
candidate. The clergy opposed Hume vio- 
lently, but his friends would have succeeded 
if the Duke of Arg}dl had ‘ given him tlie 
least countenance’ (ib, i. 370). Directly 
afterwards (28 Jan. 1752) lie was appointed 
keeper of the library by the Faculty ot Advo- 
cates, in succession to Thomas Ruddiman 
[q. v.] Although attacked for his free-think- 
ing, he w^as, he says, earnestly supported by 


I the ladie.s {ib, i. 370). The salary was only 
j 40/. a year; but the library, though thou 
j numberingonlv thirty thousand vednuKV^, was 
I the largest in ?:>eo th/ml, and contaiued a good 
collection of Brit ish history, llume was thus 
tmabled to devote himself t o his ‘ historic pro- 
jects,’ which for some years to come absovlied 
his whole energies, ‘lie told Adam ISmith 
(24 Sept, 1752) that he had once thought of 
k?giuning Avlth the reign of Henry VII, but 
had afterwards decided upon the r»'ign of 
James I, when tlu‘ constitutional strugglestill 
in progress luui chairly manifested itself. Ho 
has begun, ho says, ‘ wdth great ardour and 
jileasiire.’ Burton notes that his corrt‘spond- 
ence be(!f>mos scantier duriim* the composition 
of his history. The first volume (containing 
the reigns of Charles I and James 1) was jmb- 
lishod at tJie end of 1754, liavingbeim begun 
early in 1762. Its rec(‘ption di.sap]K)intod 
him; only forty-fivc' copies 'ivore sold in twelve 
months. (Tlie author of the ‘Supplement ’ 
to ilunie‘s life ascrilx^s this ill-.succo.s.s <0 a 
manomvro of his publisher, Millar.) Jlis 
only eneouragtnmmt was in two rm'ssages 
from tlie primates of England and Ireland, 
Herring and Slone, who tojd him not to bo 
disappointed, Jhit for the war, ho (loclan\s, ho 
would have rt*t iv(3d to Enuiee permanently 
and changed his name. II ‘picked uji cou- 
rage,’ however, and llie si'cond volume, from 
the death of (’diaries to the revolution of 
1088, ‘ succeeded ])ett(‘r, and helped to buoy 
u]) its unfortunate brother.’ According to 
Mr. Hill’s calculation, he re(*cived 400/. for 
th<i first edition of the first volumi^, 700/. for 
the .second, and eight huudvial guineas for 
the coxiyright of the two (Htll, p. 15). In 
1759 he publislied two volumes containing 
the history of the liousii of Tudor, and the 
last two in 1761 containing thi3 ])eriod from 
I Juliu.s Cicsar to Henry Vll. ftlillar bought 
tlie coxiyriglil of the last two volumes lor 
1,400/. (Bckton, ii. 61). His wti tings ha<l 
now succeeded so wadi that his ‘ cojiy-money ’ 
exceeded any thiiigpreviously known in Eng- 
land, Ho became ‘not only independfuit hut 
opulent/ 

llume, as appears sufficiently from tlie 
] above dates, gave himself no time for such 
research asw^ould now be tliouglit necessary. 
He became more superficial as he najcdcd 
farther into ptmods withwdiich heiiad little 
sympathy, and was studying meivdy for the 
nonce. Ills literary ability, however, made 
the book incomparably superiorto thediluted 
party pamplilets or painful compilations 
wdiich had hitherto passed for history ; nor 
could the author of the ‘Political Disciourses’ 
fail to give proofs of sagacity in occa.sional 
reflections, llis brief remarks ujiDii the social 
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and economical conditions of the time (see 
Appendix to James I) were then an original 
addition to mere political history. The dig- 
nity and clearness of the style are admirable. 
The hook thus became, as it long continued 
to be, the standard history of England, and 
lias hardly been equalhul in literary merit, 
Hume speaks of the offence taken by the 
whips at Ills political attitude, and in later 
editions he made alt(n*ations, h (3 says, * in- 
'variably to the lory side.’ Such heresy struck 
whigH as something monstrous in a philo- 
sopher wlio had diheussed abstract political 

? rinciples in his essays wit h calm impartiality. 

lume, like all }>]a]oM)pli(*rs, liud strong pre- 
judices. 11 is strong(‘st foeJiiig was lov<‘ of 
the intellect ual cult nr<' represtmted for him 
by the royalists, and hatred of the super- 
stitious )>igotry of nliich the puritans had 
h(jqiieutlied a largo portion, as he thouglit, ' 
to the contemporary Scottish vulgar, llis 
fervent patriotism was intensified by the aris- I 
tocratic contempt for men of letters Uhcribed I 
to the ‘ barbarians on the banks of t lie Thames ’ ’ 
(^7>. ii. and by the Jinglish abuse of 

the Hoots at the time of Jhite’s ministry, lie 
despised Wilkes, and even Ohatliam, as 
moutlipieces of a brutal mob, and roluriK'd 
the English abuse in kind, lie held that the 
Americans were uueouquorahle, and wished 
that government would crush demagogues 
instead of trying to crush the colonists (see 
passages on irmno’s dislike of the English 
‘ barbarians,’ collected in Hill, p. 57). 

]lunn'’s scepticism, like that of many con- 
temporaries, was purely esoteric, lie never 
expected it to inlliience pract Ice, eitherin jicli- 
tical or ecclesiastical matters. Tlie strangest 
illustration is in his letter ad\ihiiig a young 
sceptic to take auglicaii orders, because ‘it 
was paying too great a respect for the vulgar 
to pique oneself on sincerity with regard to 
them,’ and wishing that he could stiil bo ‘ a 
hypocrite in this particular’ (Hltktox, ii. 
187, 188).^ The frankness of the avowal half 
redeems his cynicism, No one, therefore, Avas 
less inclined t o prostdy t iso. Ho was on friendly 
terms Avith ifearly all tlie remarkable ch*cle 
of eminent AAU'iters then in Edinburgh, in- 
cluding many of the clergy and ‘Jupiter’ 
Carlyle. Ihirton states that the letters pre- ^ 
served in the Koval Society confute the as- 
sertion that any of them expressed sympathy 
AAuth Hume^s scepticism, llis thorough good 
nature, as AA^ell as his indifference, prevented 
him from obtruding his opinions upon any 
who did not sympathise ; Avhile no man aauis 
a heartier friend or more warmly appreciative 
of merit — especially in Scotsmen. He Avas 
a member of the Poker Club, a comdvial 
meeting of the Edinburgh literary circle 


(RTTCHIF 4 , p. 83 ; Caklylb, pp. 419-23), se- 
cretary in 17o2 to the Philosophical Society 
(founded in 1739), afterwards (1783) super- 
seded by the Koyal Society, and a member of 
the Select Society, founded in 1754 to en- 
courage pure English (llixcinn, pp. 83-101). 

He was, indeed, regarded with some sus- 
plcinn. In 1761: lie was censured by the 
curators of the library for buying the ‘ Contes ^ 
of La Fontaine, Ku^sy-U abut in’s ‘Histoirc 
Amoureuse des Caules,’ and Crebillon’s 
‘ L’Ecnmoire,’ which Avero ‘ indecent ’ and 
‘unAvorthy of a place in a learned library/ 
Burt on says t ruly t hat 1 lie resolution AA^as ab- 
surd. 3'lie books are now in every library of 
any iiretensious to be ‘ leanu'd.’ Ilumc Avitli- 
drew an application for redress, ascertain not 
I to succeed ; and d(‘(*ido{l to retain the office 
(Avhieh he r(‘f 5 igiied, liow^vcr, in 1757), AAdiile 
giving a bond for tiu' salary to Thomas Black- 
lock, the blind poet. lie AA'as for many 
years an energetic friend to Blacklock, al- 
though the poet’s orthodox friend, Spence, 
carefully sank any indice of Hume’s name 
in llis ap])eals for patronage [see under Black- 
LOOJC, Hume Avas soon afterwards 

attacked by George Anderson, avIxo in 1753 
had written a pamphlet called ‘An Estimate 
of the Profit and J^oss of Religion,’ directed 
against Kames\s ‘Essays on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion’ [see Home, 
Hekry, Lord KamesJ. Karnes, though a 
]>ersonal friend of Iliimo, diileredfrorn Hume’s 
theological scepticism. They were, however, 
joint objects of attack in a ])am])hlet of iiii- 
ImoAAm anthorship piiblivslied in 1755, ‘An 
Analysis of the . . . SentimentLS ... of 
Hoplio [ Karnes] and DaAid Hume,’ addressed 
to the general aSsScmbly. J lugli Blair [q, A^] 
wrote in Jxames’s defence, but t he assembly in 
the same year passed a resolution denouncing 
the ‘immorality and infidelity . . . openly 
avowed in several books published of late in 
this country.’ In a committee of the assembly 
in 1756 it was proposed to transmit to the 
assembly a resolution in which Hume Avas 
named as the avowed author of attacks upon 
Christianity, natural religion, and the foun- 
dations of morality, ‘ if not establishing direct 
atheism/ and to appoint a committee to in- 
I quire into his Avritings. This was rejected, 
liOAvever, by 50 to 17 votes, and the matter 
1 dropped with Anderson’s death, 19 Oct. fol- 
j lowing (Eitchtb, pp. 40-80, giYes the fullest 
I account of these proceedings). 

I During the execution of the history Millar 
, proposed that Hume should translate Plu- 
1 tarch, and after AA^ards suggested that he should 
I take some part in a new Avcekly paper (Bur- 
I TON, i. 421), Hume declined the newspaper 
; project, which would have involved settbng* 
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ill London and abandoning liis historj% The j was received with oxtniordiiiavveniluisirtsm. 
history finished Jlunie was pressiod by Miller j EUbank had (old him a your before 
to bring it down to niorereceiU times, llunio j (//;. ii. KiT) that no living author liad over 
talked of this for some years, t ill 1772 (see 1 enjoyed such a veputatioii as he now pos- 
passages in Hill, p. 55); but thought it j seked in i'aris. The (V)ujt<‘s>o do Eoulllens, 

* not amiss to be idle for a little timo^(IirK- : mistress of t he Prince do (\)iiti, hnd alrcaJv 
Tox, ii. 131). lie contradicted a report, aris- | (in 17()1) enttuvd into a eorr<»s]>oiuh'm,‘(' with, 
ing, he says, from some half-serious remark, | Iluinc, which, afttu' nu exchange of ecstatic 
that he was contemplating an ecclesiastical j adiiurati(man(lralherelab(>ratceonii>liincuts, 
liistory; serious allusions, however, to such ' led to genuine and confidential friendship, 
a scheme are made by Ilelvetius and d’Alem- Hume was also im friendly terms with Ma- 
bert {Letfm o/BminentlWsofi.^, pp. 1 3, LS3 h dame( leollVin and with Mile. d’]is]>inasse, and 
He sometimes tlionght of removing to Lon- with the pliilosopln»rs who frequented their 
don toobtt^u niaterials for the later history ; salons. D’Alembert was his closest; iViend, 
but in 1762 ho moved to a fiat in James's j and next to d'Alembort, Turgot. .Literary 
Court (probably not, as Burton says, llu‘ilat j eminencti Avas in Paris a passport to soidety 
iuvvhic]lBos^veIhNHJjdvodJohns(m^seelllLJ., | of the highest rank, aiul Ilume tells his Scot- 
pp. 1 18, lPJ|,\virK*hjcaiuuiandod a vunv over j tish friends how he had been at once re- 
the ground ikjw occtipied by tlie. n^w town, j ceived with open arms by ducljessL‘s ainl 
and W'hich, as Burton observes'^, must have j luembers of tin,* royal family. When ln‘ first, 
clo.selyt’ese.mbled (Counsellor Pieydeirs house ! wumt to court the chihlrmi of the danpliiu, 
as descrilKid in * (tuv Alannering.’ His w‘el]- • the future Louis XVT, jjouis X VIII, and 
earned idleness continuetl for a year or so; ; (diaries X, then agerl from nine to six, had 
and in March 1763 he set up a ^chaise/ and ! learnt ))y lumrt ]adite little .sp(M‘<*he.s about 
arranged everything eoinforlubly wdlli a vitwv { his works. He al first regretliHl his own fire- 
to a permanent settlenumt al hklinbiirgli ; side and the * looker (Jlub ’ (a ‘ roirstiug’ at 
(lU'UTON, ii. 182). Soon afterwards, how- ; wdiich miglit, he tliought, have done good to 
e.vrn*, ho re(‘eived an invitation to acconqainy ; the dan])]uji), but w'as n^concihal by degrees 
tlie Earl (created in. 1763 manpiis ) of llert- to this .social iniamse, and expressial his plea- 
ford, who had just berm appointed am bassa- sure simply and bom^slly. The Htalcmont; 
dor at P}iri.s aftor the peace of 17tl3. .Hert- * attributed to Burke (Ihiiou, i. 68), thal^ 
lord was iicd only a moral but rtqnited to be •; be came. l)a(:lc a literary coxcomb/ is not 
a v(U’y pimi.s man ; ami 1 lume remarked that ’ confirmed by his letttU’B or autobiognqhy, 
such a coniit'ctioii would make him ‘clean j where he sja'.aks sensibly of the trm.i value of 
and xvhite as the driven snow ^ in i'i‘gar<l to • the fashionable craze, (irirum and Cluirlc- 
imputations upon his orthodoxy, besidesopeu- ; mnnt: (IIaruv, p. 122) sptiak of his lu*oad 
ing a path to Jiigher appointments. Hertford | unmeaning fact*, ((iieerly phuMid among the 
Avas ‘ not in the least acquainted with lilm/ j Erench beaut it *s ; and iVIme, d’Ej)itiuy t(dls 
Avhich makes the ]»ro|)osal more remarkable j of lii.s absurd apiaauvtnct! in a tuhlcau vimvt ^ 
(see //;. ii. 281). \\'alpole says {(leorr/e III, j wdiere he w^as ]daccd as .sultan between two 
i. 2(31) that many Scots ‘ had much weight slaves, repicsented ])y t lie])rettiest women of 
wdth Lord and ijady Hertford/ and Hume Paris, lie could find nothing to do (»xcept 
.says to (.lilbert Elliot (27 March 17(34), ‘the ! to smite, his .stomach and repeat for a quarter 
prime minister and IVivouritc (Bute), wlio j of an hour, ‘ Eh hieu, mesdcinoiselles, eh 
wasinclinedtoliea MicceriaSyAvassiUTOUiKled bien, vous voiladonc!’ 1'hc tea-partifiS of 
by all my most particular friends,’ of wdiora I IMinburgh xvero an inade([uale prfqmratiou 
John Home AVHS one. Mr. (afterwards Sir ! for the Parisian salons. In spite of his social 
Charles) Bunbuiy had been appointed secre- j clumsiness, the J^Vench seem to have rccog- 
tary to the ambassador, to Avhoin, however, i iiised his real good-nature, simplicity, and 
he was personally disagreeable. Bunbury j .shrewulness ; and lie expresses his pleasure, 
Avas therefore told to stay at home, while j ( Burton, ii. 167) on receiving eulogies rat her 
Hume Avas to do all the duties, with a pro- j for these qualities than for his literary merits, 
spect of succeeding to the post in the event ’ He Avas, however, sen-sitive enougji to the 
of Bunbury’s resignation. A pension of 200/. contrast between tlie French ami the English 
.a year AA^as meanwhile conferred upon him. appreciation of literature. As Walpole re- 
It seems also (Burton, ii. 161) that Hert- marked to himwith covert insolence (1 1 Noy. 
ford expected Ilume to be useful to the 1766), ‘You know in England we read their 
.studies of his son, Lord Beauchamp. After works, but seldom or never take notice of 
some hesitation in taking up a noAv career, authors. Wo think them sufficiently paid if 
Hume decided to accept the proposal. their books sell, and of course leave them iu 

Hume arrived in France 14 Oct. 1763. He ! their colleges and obscurity, by which means 
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we are not troubled with their vanity and 
impertinence/ To which Ilume reidied that 
our enemies would infer from this that Eng- 
land was^ fast rela]>sing into barbarism, igno- 
rance, and superstition/ 

In 1766 Bunbury was appointed secretary 
for Ireland. Ilume required some i>ressure 
from his friends before he would consent to 
apply for a favour (Burton, ii. 270), but lie 
consented to make interest, and was sup- 
ported by Hertford {Private Correspondence^ 
p. 120). Mine, de BoufHers obtained a pro- 
mise from the Duke of Bedford, but he had 
already been appointed secretary to the em- 
bassy in June with 1 ,200/. a year and allow- 
ances. On the formation of the Rockingham 
administration in July, Hertford was ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant in Ireland. He left 
Paris, and till tlie arrival of his successor, 
the Duh'e of Richmond, in Octob(u*, Hume 
was left as charg6 d’aflaires. Brougham, who 
saw the correspondence of the time, says that 
Hume proved himself an (yxcellent man of 
business, wrote good despatches, obtained 
useful information, and showed firmness and 
sagacity. 

Hertford proposed at first to make him his 
secretary in Ireland, inconjunetion with Lord 
Beauchamp. His salary would bo 2,000/. a 
year, a ^ splendid fortune ’ as Hume calls it 
(/6. ii. 287). Tlie prejudice against Scots, how- 
ever, was too strong, and Hume was reluc- 
tant to accept a troublesome position. Hert- 
ford obtained for him a pension of 400/. a 
yeai*, and offered to make him ^ keeper of the 
black rod,^ for which he would receive 900/. 
a year, less 600Z. to be paid to a substitute 
who would perform the duties. Ilume de- 
clined the offer, ^ not as unjust, but as savour- 
ing of rapacity and greediness ’ {ib, ii. 291). 

Ilume had already (in 1762) received from 
Mmo. de Boufliers and Irom the Earl Marl- 
sclial appeals on behalf of Rousseau, then in 
danger of arrest in France on account of the 
‘ Emile.’ Hiimo warmly prom ised to do what 
he could towards securing an asylum and 
patronage for Rousseau in England. Rous- 
seau, however, retired to JNIotiers Travers and 
thence to the island of St. Pierre. He was 
now again seekiugrefugo, and when at Strass- 
burg on his way to Berlin, received a fresh 
offer of help from Hume, . IIo at once came 
to Paris, where he was protected by tlie 
Ihduce de Conti. Ilume was moved by his 
misfortunes, and made an agreement with a 
French gardener at Fulham to board him, 
and took him to England. They reached 
London 13 Jan. 1766 (Hill, p. 73). Rous- 
seau, upon landing, covered Iliime’s face 
with kisses and tears. His mistress, Tli^rese 
Le Vaaseur, followed under the escort of 


Boswell. Hume took great pains to find a 
suitable asylum for the refugee, the Fulham 
gardener proving unsuitable. He obtained 
I through Ilertford’s brother, Henry Seymour 
Conway [q. v.], now secretary of state, apen- 
sion of 100/. a year, to be kept a secret (JP/7- 
vate CotT. p. 129), for Rousseau from the king, 
took all Rousseau’s affairs into his hands, and 
declared (11 Feb. 1766) that, although the 
philosophers of Paris had predicted a quarrel^ 
lie thought that they could live together in 
peace as long as both survived. After many 
inquiries a Mr. Davenport of Davenport in 
Derbyshire agreed to let a house? at Wool ton 
in the Peak to Rousseau. Rousseau and his 
mistress took up their abode tlierc in tlie 
middle of March, and the 22nd wrote a 
letter of overflowing griititncle to Hume, fol- 
lowed by anotlier, still affectionate, on the 
29th, Immediately afterwards (31 March) 
he wrote to his friend DTvernois, expressing' 
strange suspicions of Ilume, repeated with 
amplifications in later letters. On 12 May 
he wrote to Conway, making difficulties about 
the pension. Hume and Conway understood 
him to mean that he would not t ake it un- 
less the restriction of secrecy should be re- 
moved. Hume on 16 June wrote to Rous- 
seau saying that the pension should bo still 
given if Rousseau would express his willing- 
ness to accept it upon those terms. Rousseau, 
however, on 23 June, wrote a fierce letter to 
Ilume, saying that his atrocious designs were 
now manifest, and declaring that their cor- 
respondence must cease. Hume (on 28 June ) 
indignantly demanded an explanation. On 
10 July Rousseau replied in a long letter, 
detailing the grievances already described to 
other corresjiondents. The most tangible 
grievance was a letter written by Horace 
Walpole, in the name of the king of Prussia, 
offering Rousseau an asylum and ridiculing 
his supposed desire for persecution. Walpole 
(see letter to Ilume 23 July 1766) had writ- 
ten this letter while Rousseau was in Paris, 
but suppressed it for the time out of delicacy 
to Hume as Rousseau’s protector. It was 
handed about in Paris and ultimately got 
into the English press. Ilume had told Rous- 
seau of its existence by 18 Jan. (Rousseau to 
Mmo, de BoufHers, 18 Jan. 1766). Rousseau 
decided that it was written by d’Alembert, 
and was now convinced that Ilume was an 
accomplice. Moreover, the papers which had 
first welcomed Rousseau to England had now 
begun to circulate stories in ridicule of him 
— which the recluse seems to have read care- 
fully — and Hume, a popular author, was na- 
tumlly at the bottom of every newspaper con- 
spiracy. Rousseau further suspected Ilume of 
tampering with his letters. Even the pro- 
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curing of the pension was part of a diabolic«il 
scheme against his honour. On the day after 
leaving Paris Rousseau heard I fume niutter 
in his sleep, ^ with extreme vehemence/ " Je 
tiei|s J. J. Rousseau/ Just before the jour- 
ney to Woottou some suspicion occuiTed to 
Rousseau about a letter, or, asliume thought, 
about a small manoeuvre of Davcnport^s in- 
tended to save his pocket (Rukton, ii. ^114). 
Rousseau became moody, lie saw Hume’s 
eyes fixed upon him witli tm expression that 
made him tremble. He would have stifib- 
cated but for an efi’usion of feeling. Bursting 
into tears he embraced Hume, tenderly de- 
claring that if Hume were not tlie best he 
must have been the blackest of men. Humo 
patted him on the bi\ck, according to his own 
account (/ft.)? returping the tears and em- 
braces, and, according to Rousseau, only say- 
ing ‘ Quoi done, mon clier monsieur ! ’ 

The absurdity oi‘ the whole story — memor- 
able only on account of the actors — shows 
.siillicieiitJy that Rousseau was under an illu- 
sion characteristicof partial sanity, ^hdtaire, 
d’Alembert, and llumc were, he thonght, in 
a (*onspi ra cy a ga i nst h i m , t ho rposo ( )f wh ich 

lie never sought to explain. Humo Avas en- 
raged, called liOusseuii an ‘atrocious villain/ 
then doubted AAdiether lie'Avero an ‘arrant 
villain or an arrant madman,’ and thought ; 
that he would be forced to publish an account, i 
He then decided 6b;v*. pp. 1 82 "207 ) 

to Avrite an account to be ^nddished only in j 
the event, of an attack upon him by Rous.sean. , 
He Avrote, however, indiscrt‘etly to llolbach ; 
aTul other iritmds at Paris. Adam »^mith, 
Mine, do llouiUers, and Turgot, all exhorted 
him at first 1o the more magnanimous cours(3 
of silence. At last a kind of inoeting wa.s 
held by bis French friends, incliidingd’Aleni- 
bert and Turgot, avIio decided (with Adam 
Sinitl/s consent) that a narrative, Avithout 
needless bittorne.ss, slioiild be inade public. 
Thus urged Hume consented. The narrative 
Avas printed at the end of the year in a F rench 
version by Smird, and an Fnglish soon after- ! 
wards by Hume. Humo propo.sed to deposit j 
the letters in the British Museum ; the trus- 
tees declined, and they noAV belong to the j 
Royal Society at Kd inburgh. Walpole also 
published a narrative, and many pam]di]ets 
appeared. Hume had the exclude tliat it is un- 
pleasant to be attacked by a popular man of 
genius, even if insane, and lie kncAV that 
Rousseau Avas Avriting his ‘Confessions/ He 
had undoubtedly acted throughout with his 
usual .strenuous good nature till the (quarrel 
upset bus temper. When, in the spring of 
1767,Rous.seau applied for his pension, Hume 
obtained an order for the payment, and when 
Rousseau finally returned to France in May, 
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j oxcHed himself to obtain protection for the 
I fugitive through Turgot and others. Kous- 
scftu aftevAvards attriV>uted liis oayu conduct 
to the foggy clinuite of Kngland. 

In 17(>(> llume returned to Edinburgh, but 
early in 1707 accepted an otllnHVoni Ct>n way 
to become under-secretarv. 1 le held t lie ap- 
]x»intnient till 20 Jun. lt08, Avheu (VmAvay 
Avas siicceedcil by E(n*d Wiymouth, and 
aftenvnrds stayed on in London, A\diere he 
amused liimself by correcting his history. Ho 
finally rettjrned to KdinhurgU about August 
1700 (Buhton, li. 401 ), having resisted many 
entreaties to settle! in lie Avas noAV 

‘very opulent’ (he had a year), 

‘liealthy, au<l, though somoAvliat stincken in 
years, with the prosjwctof enjoying long my 
; ease and of seeing' the increase of my reput a- 
; lion.’ The king increased liis j)cnsion, ex- 
pressing a desire that lie Avoiild continiui his 
history, and offering to jirovide materials ami 
alloAv ilio iiispi.»(*tion of record.s (.P;7Vr//e Corf\ 
p]). 2o(), 2tll), but. Humo never procei'dcd 
furl bei\ 1 1 e was living among his old friends, 
altendiHl the Poker Club, and was popular in 
tile society for Ids ]Jayrulne8.s and simplicity. 
Ho talked good English in liroad S(‘oltus)i 
accent. Some t rifling anecdol.i's are presi^rved 
of his good natun.* to wonnm and children^ 
and of humorous allusions to Ids opinions, 
il<^ had groAvn v<tv fat , and Avas once rescued 
l)y an old woman iVoiu a Ixig into Avldc.h licv 
had falliui on <*oih1iI ion of repeating the Creed 
and 1 lie. Lord’s Praytn*. l ie built a lionsc for 
bim.self in the mov toAvn in the street after- 
Avards called St . David’s Street, leading out; 
of St. And row \s Sq u are. 1 1 e sidtled t li er< ‘ i ii 
1772 (Him., p. 2or). His sister still kept 
house for him, and ho took a keen interiistm 
(he education of his brother’s children. 

In the spring of 1775 appeared symptoms 

of the disease ‘a disorder in the Ixiweds’— 

of Avliieh. Id.s inolher died. Hr. Normau 
Moore tliinks tliat itAvas a cancerous growth 
in tlie liver (/ft. ]>. M22), It gradually be- 
came wors(j, and in liis autobiograjdiy, datral 
18 April 177th he says that ho expiads ‘a 
speedy dissolution.’ 11(3 liad .sulfered little 
pain, liis spirits and love of study Avero 
unalibcted, and thougli liis reputation gave 
signs of ‘ bnjaking out at last with addit ional 
lustre,’ ho did not regret the loss of a ‘ fijAv 
years of infirmities.’ ‘It is dlflicult,’ he 
adds, ‘ to b (3 more detached from lifii than 
I arn at present.’ I)ii*ectly after this ho Avas 
persuaded to make a journey to London and 
Bath, ill which he AV'as accompanieil by Jc^hn 
Home, who kept an interesting diary, first 
published in II. Mackenzie’s ‘ Life of Jol 
Home.’ lie returned to Scotland, after some 
apparent imjirovement had disappeared, iti 
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JvlIjj and rapidly became weaker, though re- 
taining his cheerfulness to the last. He died 
with great composure on 25 Aug. 1776, and 
was buried in the cemetery on Calton Hill. 

According to tlic anonymous author of ^ A 
•Supplement to the Life of David Ilume,’ a 
hostile crowd gathered at tlie funeral, and 
the grave had to be watched for eight nights. 
Hume’s autobiognijdiy, with a letter from 
Adam Smith upon his last illness, was pub- 
lished in 1777. It gave great offence by 
dwelling upon Hume’s perfect calmness in 
meeting death. The fads, indeed, are esta- 
blished beyond all doubt by the testimony of 
Smith, Jolin Jlome, his physicians, Dr. 
Black and Cullen.^ Bishop (George) Horne 
.[V(. V.] wrote an insolent letter to Adam 
Smith, by ‘ one of the j)eoplo called Chris- 
tians/ and attempts were made to throw 
doubts upon the calmness of his last days. 
The jnost authentic, according to Dr. McCosh 
(Jlisf, of ^Scottish Philosophy)^ was a story 
told by an anonymous, but apparently re- 
spectable, old woman in a stage-coach, who 
said that she had been Ttimie’s nurse, and 
that he liad been much depressed, although 
lie had tried to be cheerful to his friends and 
to her {Livo.s of li. and J, A, Haldane^ 1855, 
p. 5()0). It is not, indeed, impossible that a 
man dying of cancer may have been some- 
times out of spirits ; but perhaps it is more 
likely that the old lady lied. 

Hume had made a will on 4 Jan. 1776, 
leaving most of his property to his brother, 
or, in the event of his brother’s previous 
death, to his nephew David, 1,200/. to his 
«istor, and a few legacies, including 200/. 
apiece to d’Alembert and Adam Ferguson, 
lie also left 100/. to rebuild a bridge near 
Ninewells, with a condition guarding against 
injury to a romantic old quarry, which ho 
had formerly adnui*ed. Ho left some wine 
to John Home under a facetious condition, 
with a final ex])vession of aifoction. He 
made Adam Smith his literary executor, with 
200/. for his trouble. Smith was to have 
full power over all his writings except the 
^Dialogues on Natural lleligion,’ which he 
ordered to be published. As Smith made 
some difficulties, he afterwards (7 Aug.) left 
the dialogues to Strahaii, desiring that they 
should be published within two years of his 
death. Finally, if not published by Strahan, 
they were to revert to his nejJiew David, 
whom he desired to publish them. As 
Strahan finally declined, they were published 
by the nephew in 1779 (see correspondence 
in Hill, pp. S51-64h 

Adam Smith, in nis letter upon Hume’s 
last illness, declared that his friend ^ ap- 
proached ’ as nearly to the ‘ character of a 


perfectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps 
the nature of human frailty would permit,’ 
Blair endorses this rather bold assertion. 
(Hill, p. xl). He was certainly not Avith- 
out a share of frailty. Ills devotion to lite- 
rary excellence was clearly alloyed by ex- 
cessive desire for recognition. His disap- 
])ointments, as he says, truly never * soured ’ 
him ; but they probably led him to confine 
his revision to those portions of his ^Treatise ’ 
which could be made effective. In fac^ 
the fragment actually revised succeeded , in 
rousing the attention of Kant, as of inferior 
writers, and so far justified the manoeuvre. 
(That Kant had never read the ^ Treatise ’ 
seems to be clear from the reference to Hume 
in the introduction to the ^Kritik der reineii 
Vernunft,’ § 6, Avliere lA assumes that Hume 
had not considered tlte a synthesis 

implied in pure mathematics.) If he wrote 
for feme, lie never wrote for the moment. 
His works were the products of conscientious 
labour, and were most carefully revised. He 
Avas never tired of correcting his essays and 
history, excising ‘ Scotticisms ’ and Avhig 
sentiments, and polisliing his style (see list 
of corrections of the history in Kitchtk, pp. 
8o0-()8), A list of ^ Scotticisms ’ prepared 
by Hume Avas added to some copies of the 
^ Political Divseourses,’ and perhaps issued 
separately (^Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. iA^ 
226, 272), In his personal relations he Avas 
a Avarm and constant friend. His official 
sui>eriors, Hertford and Conway, became as 
warmly attached to him as his large circle 
of Scottish intimates, Blair, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, Adam Ferguson, Karnes, John Home, 
Robertson, Adam Smith, and others less 
knoAvn remained his firm friends through 
life. AU who have mentioned him speak 
Avarmly of his amiability. He was energetic 
in such literary and other services as he 
could render to liis friends. He Avould have 
provided for Rousseau had Rousseau been 
pro vid able for. He aauis enthusiastic to ex- 
cess Avhen his friends Avrote books ; no jea- 
lousy disturbed liis eager admiration of Ro- 
bertson, Adam Smith, or Gibbon ; he praised 
the history of Robert Henry [q. v.J Avhen 
Gilbert Stuart Avished to ^annihilate’ it 
(Burton, ii, 470); he believed that John 
Home combined the excellences of Shake- 
speare and Racine ; he believed even in 
Wilkie’s ^ Epigoniad ; ’ he helped Blacklock 
even when Blacklock had shrunk from him ; 
and endeavoured to serve Smollett, who in 
his gratitude called him ^ one of the best 
men, and undoubtedly the best writer/of the 
age.’ He took the criticisms of Reid and 
Geoijge Campbell with a friendliness which 
produced their respectful acknoAvledgments. 
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lie is said (see Moi{ran% iL vol.^ iii. 1710; ivtMvblbhed in 1817* and at 

have corrected the proofs of the rennudiable j Oxfoixl, edited Mr. Selby lh‘ii*gt , Aviih an 
essay iu which Robert Wallace anticipated ^ excellent indi'x, in 1888. '2, vl'i^^says. Moral 
Malthas, and replied to lluiue’s ^ Populous- : and Rolit i(?a]7 vol. L ]7llj 2nd edit, 1712; 
ness of Ancient Nations.’ Ho cindaiiily paid ■ a;o 1. ii. 1 7 42 ; ‘ third edition, })y Havid llunve, 
a graceful compliment in later editions to his ; Ksq., correct eel with additions/ bldudnirgb, 
assailant. He induced Millar to publish ; 1 voh 8vo, 1748, when three additional 
Skelton’s ' Deism Revealed/ dhected against essays, completing the Ibviuev, were also pub- 
himself. had fixed a resolution/ ho i li«?heJ sepanitoly. 3. MMiilOvSophicul Essays 
says, * which I inflexibly maintained, never concerning Human ITndi'.rstiuuUng, by the 
to reply to anybody; and not being Aery ; author of ** Kssuys, Moral and Ihditical/” 
irascible ill my temper, I IiaA-e easily kept ; Loudon, 1718, 1 voL 8vo (now very rare); 
myself clear of all literary squabbles.’ lie . -ml edit., Avitli corrections and additions by 
showed irascibility, indeed, on occasion (see ; ^Ir. Hume, autlior of ^ l^ssnys, Moral ami 
e^g. his quarrel with Lord Ellbank, Ruhtox, ; l\ddical/ London, 1751. An edition ilated 
if 252-60), but had sutlicieut self-control to ; 1760, dest.'ri bed in ^ \otes and (Queries,’ Olh 
keep it in order. Ho concludes liis aiitobio- ■ ser. xii. 00, is apparently aii early form of 
graphy by saying tha^: his friends bad never , the 1751 edilion. 4. ^ An Enquiry conc'orn- 
been obliged to vimJicave his clianieter or ing tin* Pnneip]<‘s of Morals, by Davit! 
conduct. Consideriiig t he antipat by aroused ' Hume, ICsq./ liondon, 1751. 5. MVditical 

by his opinions, it must bo iuhnitttMi rliat few Discoui‘st‘s, by David 1 fume, Esq./ Edntburgb 
men of companiblo literary rank liavo btam (two edit ions), 1752. 6. ^ Eour Dissert a lions/ 
less seriously blaim.td . j 1 jondon, 1757 ( see ulio v< ^ for con ients. A, co})y 

It is needless to give any exposition (^f ' in the A<lvoeates’ Lil.>rary at bkUnbttrgb, 
Hume’s pbilosopliy, Avliicli is discussed in : w'itb a t itle-page .snppos<’d to be in Hume’s 
cA'ory history of metaphysics. Eolbnving , bandwriling, sliows ibnl !t originally (»ou- 
Locke and Ilerkelcy, bo endeavoured to in- tained the* two essays on ^ Suicide ’ and the 
troduce the ^experimental metiiod of reason- ‘ Immortality of the Soul,’ the Hrst of which 
ing into moral subjects/ and. in the attempt . has been (uit out. See, for full dettdls, Mr. 
to reduce all reasoning to a product of ^ <}X- (Irosc’s ‘ History of the Ivlitious ’ in Hume’s 
perieuce ’ omitted, according to bis critics, M'bilosfiphieal Works,’ iii. 62 -72). 7. ^’IVo 

the intellectual element presupposed in (*x- Essays,’ London, 1777, wliich worn? reprinted 
perienco, and thus reached a thoroughgoing in * Essays on yuicide and the l.inmorlalit y 
sce])ticbm. The elaborate essay by Tlnunas ; of the 8onl, ascrilied to David Hume, Esq. 
llillGreen [q. v.], prefixed t.othe* \Vorks/ sets ; Never before ]uihlirtlnah With Remarks, in- 
forth this criticism in minute detail, justified • tended as an Antidote to the Poison contained 
ill his oj)inion by the fact that 1 luine’s expo- ! in these Performances, Ijy the Ihlitor. To 
sitionof enijjiricisiii still remained the fullest • wdiicli is added Two Letters on Suieidt^, from 
statement ot tfie doctrine; The pliilosfqdiics ; llousseun’s bdoisa/” London, 1783. H. * Dia- 
of Kant, of Reid, and of thiiEnglish empiricist ; logue-cMmcu'rning Xal urnl Religion, by Davil 
spring in groat part from Humo either by | Hume, J'^mj./ 1776. 

Avay of reaction or continuation. Hume also ; In 1758-4 app<air(?d ‘ Essays and Treatises 
produced a great efiect by his waitings on | on Hcvenil Subjects/ in 4 vols. 8yo, Ijondon 
political economy, Avhicli infiuenoed Adam ! and Edinburgh, including the previously 
Smith; by bis Aviitings on ethics, which i published works except the ‘Treatisi^.’ In a 
influenced Bentham, \vho says ( JVorka^ i. | second edition, in 1758, tlie ^ Four Disserta- 
208 ? 2 ) ^tlmt the scales first fell from liis:iions’Avereiutroduced,andtlKD Philosopbi- 
eyes on reading the third part of the Treatise;’ ! cal Essays concerning Human irmlerstand- 
and by his AA'ritings on theology, in Avhich ; ing ’ Avore iioav called^ An Ihiquiry concern- 
may be found much that was adopted by! ing Unman l/nderstunding.’ Other editioiis 
Comte. The argument against miracles is I follow^ed in 1700 (4 a^oIs. 12mo), 1764 (2 a'^oIs. 
still often discussed, but his wider specula- I 8vo), 1768 f2/vols* 4to), with portrait by 
tions on theology are equally noticeable, i Donaldson, 1770 (4 vols. 8vo), carefully rtj- 
He may be regarded as the acutest thinker ! vised; an edition of 1772 is mentioned in 
in Great Britain of the eighteenth century, | Hume’s ^Letters/ by G. B, Hill, p. 252, and 
and the most qualified interpreter of its in- in 1777 the posthumous edition in 2 a oh, 
tellectual tendencies. 8vo. Many editions have appeared since. 

Hume’s writings are: 1. ‘A Treatise of For Amrious additions, omissions, and rear- 
Human Nature ; being an Attempt to intro- rangements, see Mr. Grose’s ^ IHstor}'^ of I3di- 
duce the Experimental Method of Reasoning tions/ pp. 42-5, 72, 73, &c. His ‘ Philoso- 
into Moral Subjects/ vols. i. and ii. in 1739, phical Works ’ AA'ere published at Edinburgh 
von, xxyiii. 
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in 1826. The best edition is that in 4 voVs. 
8vo, edited by T. H. Green and Mr. T. H. 
Grose in 1874-5. 

The ^ History of England/ after its first 
publication as above, appeared in 2 vols. 4to 
m 1762, in 8 vols. 8vo in 1763, 8 vols. 4to 
1770 (an edition to which i>ortraits were 
added), 8 vols. 8vo 1773, 8 vols. 8vo 1778 
(with autobiograyjhy and author’s last correc- 
tions), and frequently since, with continua- 
tions by Smollett and otliers. A continua- 
tion by Thomas Smart nughes [q. y.] was 
published in 1831-5, and was twice reissued. 
An abbreviated version, called ‘ The Student’s 
Hume/ was edited by Hr. William Smith in 
1870, and again in 1878 by John Sherreri 
Brewer [q. v.] 

[Life of David Hume, written by Iiiinself 
(with Adam Smith’s letter upon his last illness), 
1777 , prefixed to later editions of the History, 
and often reprinted ; Supplement to the Life of 
David Hume, 1777 ; Curious Particulars and 
Genuine Anecdotes respecting the late Lord 
Chesterfield and David Hume, ... by a friend 
to Civil and Religious Liberty, 1788 (includes a 
reprint of this, and partly follows an ‘ Apology 
for tlieLife and Writings of David Hume,’ 1777, 
in answer to Horne’s letter to Adam Smith) ; 
Account of the Life and Writings of David 
Hume, by Thomas Edward Ritchie, London, 
1 807 ; Life and Correspondence of David Hume, 
from the papers bequeathed by his nephew to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and otlier ori- 
ginal sources, by John Hill Burton, advocate, 
2 vols. 8 VO, Edinburgh, 1846 (the standard life) ; 
Private Correspond enco of David Hume . . . 1761- 
1776, 1 vol. 4to, Edinburgh, 1820; Letters of 
David Hume . . . 1742-1761, edited by Thomas 
Murray, LL.D., 1841 (refers to the Annandale 
affair); liettors of Eminent Persons addressed 
to David Hume, by J, II. Burton from the Royal 
Society papers, 1 yol. 8vo, 1849; Letters of 
David Hume to William Strahan, ... by G. 
Birkbeck Hill, 1 vol. 8vo, 1888 ; Expos6 succinct 
de la Contestation qui est elev6e entreM. Hume et 
M. Rousseau, avoc les Pieces pistificatives, Paris, 
1766, reprinted in Appendix to Ritchie’s life 
from the fourteenth volume of Rousseau’s Works, 
Genova, 1782, translated as * A Concise and 
Genuine Account of the Dispute between Mr. 
Hume and M. Rousseau,’ 1766 (reprinted in 
Hume’s Philosophical Works, Edinburgh, 1826, 
i. pp. xxxv-exxi). Notices of Hume (with let- 
ters chiefly reprinted by Burton) are in A. Car- 
lyle’s Autobiography, 1860, pp. 272-9; Hardy’s 
Life of Charlomont, 1812, i. 13-19, 230-7; D. 
Stewart’s Life of Robertson (in Stewart’s AVorks, 
1 868, vol. X.) ; A. F. Tytler’s Life of Karnes, 
1808, i. 104-6, 123-9; H. Mackenzie’s Life of 
Home (prefixed to Home’s Works, 1822), i. 20- 
22; Mme. d’Epinay’s Memoirs, 1818, iii. 284; 
Grimm’s Correspondence, 1877. See. vi, 468, vii. 
139-40, 162, 204-6; Pi'ofessor Huxley’s Hume 
in Morloy’s Men of Letters Series; Professor 


Knight’s Hume in BLackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, 1886.] L. S. 

HUME, DAVID (1767-1838), judge, 
second survi ving son of John Hume of Nine- 
wells, Berwickshire, by Agnes, daughter of 
.Robert Carre of Cavers, Roxburghshire, and 
nephewto David Hume the philosopher [q, v,], 
was born 27 Feb. 1 7 67. He was admitted advo- 
cate in 1779, in 1784 was appointed sheriff* of 
Berwickshire and afterwards of W estLothi an, 
and ini 786 became professor of Scots law in the 
university of Edinburgh. Sir Walter Sciptt, 
who attended his classes, describes him as 
* neither wandering into fanciful and abstruse 
disquisitions, which are the more proper sub- 
ject of the antiquary, nor satisfied with pre- 
senting to his pupils a dry and undigested 
detail of the laws in tXeir present state, but 
combining the past stii:e of our legal enact- 
ments with the present, and tracing clearly 
and judiciously the changes Avhich took place 
and the causes which led to them.’ He was 
also a curator of the Advocates’ Library. In 
1793 he became sheriff* of LinlithgOAVsliire, 
in 1811 principal clerk to the court of session, 
and in 1822 a baron of the Scots exchequer, 
which post he held until the abolition of the 
court, when he retireil upon a pension. He 
was the author of the standard work on 
Scottish criminal law, first published in 2 vols. 
4to in 1797 — ^ Commentaries on the Law 
of Scotland respecting the Description and 
Punishment of Crimes/ having published 
seven years previously ‘ Commentaries on the 
Law of Scotland respecting Trials for Crimes.’ 
He died at his house, Moray Place, Edinburgh, 
on 30 Aug. 1838. Lockhart calls him 
man as virtuous and amiable as conspicuous 
for masculine vigour of intellect and variety 
of knowledge.’ His contributions to the 
‘ Mirfor ’ and the ^ Lounger ’ were published 
in Alexander Chalmers’s edition of ^ British 
Essayists,’ 1802, vols, xxxiii~xL His will, 
made in 1832, prohibited the publication of 
any of his lectures or legal papers except his 
great collection, of Reports of Decisions, 
1781-1822, which were published in 1839. 
His only son, Joseph, a young man of much 
promise, died in 1829. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation ; Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott; John Hill Burton’s Life of David 
Hume; Gent. Mag. 1838.] J. A, H. 

HUME, Sib GEORGE, Earl of Dfnbab 
(d. 1611). [See Home.] 

HUME, Lady GRIZEL (1665-1746), 
poetess. [See Baillib, Lady Grizel.] 

HUME, HUGH, third Earl of Maboh- 
MOTVT (1708-1794), third son of Alexander 
Hume, afterwards Campbell, second earl of 
Marchmont [see 0a3IPBELL, Alexander, se- 
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condEAHLor MAitCHMOKTj, bybis wife Mat- 

? aret^ dauglitc^r and heiress of Sir .Vlexander 
Jampbell of Cossnoek, Aynsliire, was bom on 
15 MutoU 1708. Ito and his brothev Alex- 
^inder, who died lord olerk register in 1750, 
w'ate twins, and so closely resembled each 
otho^ in their persons that even during man- 
hood they were frequently mistaken tor one 
another by tlieir most intimate fineuds. Being 
both destined for the profession of law, they 
xvero both sent, as their father had been, to 
coxnplete their t,*dueatiou in Holland, where 
they studied successively at Utrecht and 
Franeker. At the general election of 1704, 
'vvhen their father, through the hostility of 
Walpole, failed to be chosen a representative 
peer for Scotland, the two brotlun’s entered 

P arliament, Hugh, Who was known as Lord 
blwarth, as rnenibt^’ for the town of Ber- 
wick, and Alexander as member for the 
county. Partly in reij[iiitnl of Walpolo^s 
treat jnent of their father, partly owing to dis- 
like of Walpoh‘\s policy, they became his per- 
sistent and I'elentless opponents. Lord Pol- 
warth’s trenchant attacks on Walpole elevated 
him at once to thci position of a loader of the 
opposition. Smollett, referring to his fii'st ap- 
pearance in the debates of the House of <k>m- 
inous, describes him as a ‘ nobleman of elegant 
parts, keen penetration, and uncommon sa- 
gacity, who spoke with all the fluency and 
fervour of ekxHilion.’ Walpole himself esti- 
mated Polwarfch’s powers of attack at their ^ 
just value, and declared that there were few j 
things lie more ardently desired than to see 
him at thtj licad of his family, and thus no 
longer eligible for a seat in tlie commons. 
AVhen Walpole’s sons were praising the 
speeches of Pulteney, Pitt, Lyttelton, and 
others, he answered, * may cry up their 
speeches if you please, but when I have 
answered Sir John Barnard and Lord Pol- ‘ 
warth I think I have concluded the debate ’ 
(note to Ooxe’s Walpole). 

On the death of his father on 27 Feb* 1 740, ! 
Hume became third Earl of Marchmout. Re- ; 
moved from the House of Commons, and un- . 
able to get elected as a representative peer, ' 
he was precluded from continuing the politi- ; 
cal career which had opened so promisingly, j 
His political ally, SirW illiam Wyndham, j 
on 17 June following. AVhat a star has our 
minister (Walpole), Bolingbroke wrote to 
Pope: ^'Wyndham dead, Marchmont disabled 
— the loss of Marchmont and Wyndham to 
our country ’ (Marchmont Papers, ii. 224). 
Pope himself told March mont that ^ if God 
not given this country to perdition he would 
not have removed from its service the man 


I Wyndham’s place iuBolingbrolvcs intimacy, 
; and during the latter'^ closing years was his 
most contidential friend, lor some t imo ho 
: occupied Bolingbrokes house at Huttcraca, 

. Bolingbroke wrote to iiini that he preferred 
to be remembered by posterity as ‘ W viui- 
' ham’s tuuLMarchiuout’s frimul ’rather thim in 
i any other eharact er ( //>, ii. 280). l\)j)(» innnor- 
; talisod his intimacy witJi Murclimont in the 
inscription on the grotto at Twickenham, 
; ‘ There tlie bright flame was slmt through 
! Marchmont’s st>nl/ Wliilo excluded from 
• polhies he devoted mucli attimtiou to bus- 
I bandry, forestry, and gai’deuing, in whi(?li he 
' acquired tlie reputation of possessing excep- 
tional knowledge and skill, lie was also a 
; veryaccomplishedliorseinan. He built Mareh- 
moiit Mouse, Berwickshire. 

Marchmont was one of Pope’s four <*xeeu- 
tors. He is blamtHl by Johnson :§>r having 
along with Bolingbroke consexxtod to the de- 
struction of Pope’s unpublished manuscripts 
and papers. But Po[k? in his will left his 
papers to Bolingbroke, who was not one of 
his executors, * committing them to his sole 
care and judgment to prtsservii or dc^stroy 
them, or, in case he should not survive. Iiim, 
to the above said Fairl of Marchmont,’ As 
Bolingbrok(‘ survived Pojie, t he papeu's did not 
come into Marchmont’s possession, although 
it is possible that Bolingbroloj consultcal him 
regarding tlieir destruction. Pope in his will 
loft Marchmont; a hirgc-papiir edition of 
^Thirarimis’ and a portrait of Bolingbrokt!! 
]>y Richardson. JMarchmont xvas also one of 
the executors of Sarah, duchess ol‘ Marl- 
borough, who died in the same year as Bopo. 
She had lieen the friend of Marchmont’s 
father, and her relations were i^qually cordial 
■with, the son, to whom she left 2,000/. 

Marchmont, on the publication of John- 
son’s ‘ Life of Pope,’ complained t hat Jolui- 
son made erroue.ous statem(3nts in spite of 
information with wliich ho had supplied him. 
The trutli seems to have been that when John- 
son was writing his ^Life of Pope’ Boswell, 
without consulting Johnson, communicated 
with Marchmont as to his knowledge of Pope 
(12 May 1779), and that Marchmont mado 
an offer of assistance wliich was declined by 
Johnson. In 1780, however, Johnson visited 
I Marchmont at his house in Curzon Street, 
discussed the subject, and expressed mud 
satisfaction with the interview. I’urtlusr in- 
formation of value was afterwards supplied 
by Marchmont to Boswell, but was rejected 
by Johnson. 

The formation of the ^ Broad Bottom ’ ad- 
ministration in 1744 under his friend Ohester- 


whose capacity and integrity alone could have 
savedit ’ (tJ. p,"208). Marchmont succeeded to 


field and Pitt enabled Marchmont to re-enter 


political life. 


During tlie rebellion of 1745 
q2 
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lie was anxious to actively defend the pro- 
testant Buccession, but Bolin^broke advised 
him to moderate his zeal. was a sup- 
porter of the government, and in A ugust 1747 
became president of tlie court of police in 
Scotland ; but after Ohestei'field resigned 
the seals he was in danger of dismissal from 
office on account of the general suspicion that 
he was the author of the famous ^ Apology ’ 
for Chesterfield resignation. In 1750 he 
was chosen one of the sixteen Scots reprev 
sentative peers, and on 20 Juno 1764 was 
made lord keepcu* of the great seal of Scot- 
land, He continued to be elecl ed a Scots re- 
presentative peer till irS k lie then finally 
retired from public life. Thenceforth lie oc- 
cupied himself chiefly with country recrea- 
tions, and spent his evenings in the study 
of history and law. He died at Hemel 
Hempsteiiifl, Ilortfordslnro, on 10 Jan. 1794. 
Marchmont boasted that ^ he never gave a 
vote nor spoke from an interested motive dur- 
ing all the years ho sat in the two houses.^ 
He certainly Avas not a. self-seeking politician, 
but his attacks on Walpole derived bitterness 
largely from his personal animosity to Wal- 
pole. That his abilities Avere invich above the 
average and liis character attractive may be 
inferred from the special respect in Avhich he 
Avas held by men like Pope, Bolingbroke, 
Chesterfield, and Cobham. 

Marchmont married first, in May 1731, 
Miss Anne AVestern of London , and by her had 
one son, Patrick, lord Polwarth, Avho died 
young, and three daughters. The youngest 
daughter, Diana, niarvied Walter Scott of 
Harden, Berwickshire, and by him had 
one son, Hugh Scott of Harden, avIio, as the 
other daughters left no surviving issue, made 
good his claim in 1835 to tlie title of Lord 
PolAvarth in the Scottisli peerage, as heir 
general of tlic finst Earl of Alarchmont. His 
first wife died on OAIayl?!?, and Marchmont 
married, on 30 Jan. of the folloAA^iiig year, 
Elizabeth Crompton, daughter of a linen- 
draper in Cheapside. According to a letter 
from David Ilupie th(3 historian (29 Jan. 
1747-8), JIarchmont fell in love Avith Miss 
Crompton on first seeing her by accident in 
a box at the theatre. Next morning he Avrotc 
to her father, who had recently been made 
bankrupt, and married the lady three Aveeks 
later (jBueton', Life of Jlitme, i. 237), By 
this lady Marchmont had one son, Alexander, 
lord Polwarth, who married Lady Anabella 
Yorbe, eldest daughter of Philip, second earl 
of Ilardwicke, and Avas created a peer of the 
United Kingdom by the title Baron Hume of 
Berwick, 14 May 1776, but predeceased his 
father on 9 March 1781, AAdieii the British 
title became extinct. 


The earldom of Marchmont became dor- 
mant on the. death of the third earl. March- 
niont House, BerAvickshire, Avith the estate, 
Avas inherited by Sir Hugh Purves, sixth 
baronet, of Purves Hall, great-grandson of 
Lady Anne Purves, eldest sister of the third 
Earl of Marchmont. On inheriting the estates 
Purves assumed the surname of Hume- 
Oampbell, 

[Marchmont Papers, ed.-8ir G . H. Pose, 3 vols., 
1831 ; Works of Pope, Bolinghroke, and Chost^- 
field ; Coxe's Life of Walpolo ; Horace AValpole’s 
Letters; BosAvell’s Life of Johnson; Alexander 
Carlyle's Autobiography ; Hill Burton’s Life of 
Davi d Hum e ; Douglas's Scottish Peerage ( AV ood) , 
ii. 183.] T. P. IL 

HUME, JAMEkS 1039), mathemati- 
cian, sou of David Humevpf Oodscroft (1500?- 
1630 ?) [q. V.], and therefore sometimes de- 
scribed as ^ Scotus Tlieagrius,’ lived in France, 
and on the title-page of his earliest book, 
‘ Pantaleonis Vaticinia Satyra,’ dated Roiieu, 
1633, h e is called ^ Med. Doctor.' The ^ Satyra ' 
is a Latin romance, imitating Barclay’s ^ Argo- 
nis,’ hut is very crude in form. It is dedicated 
to 8ir Robert Ker, first earl of Ancruni [q. V,], 
and has an historical appendix on contem- 
porary affairs, mostly G ermaii. In 1 634 Hume 
printed in I-^atin ^ Proelium ad Li])si.am,’ ‘ G us- 
tavus Magnus,’ H)e Reditu Diicis AureliensivS 
ex Flandria,’ as an appendix t,o his fathe^r’s 
^ De Unione Insuhn Britannia) ’ (Paris). Some 
Latin verses in the same hook accuse one 
^Morinus’ of plagiai’y for having used some 
l)roofs of theorems given by Hume to Napier, 
baron Merchiston. 

In 1036 Hume published at Paris ^ Algebre 
de A^iete d’une A16thode noiiuelle, claire et 
facile,’ and ‘ Trait6 de la Trigonom^trie pour 
resoudre tons Txiangles rectilignes et sph6- 
riques,’ &c At the end of the latter volume 
appears a list of nine mathematical works 
Avhich Hume had written in Latin : ^ Algebra 
Vietm,’ ^Algebra secundum Euclidem ,’ ^ Ari tli- 
metica,’ ^ l)e Arte muniendi more Gallico,’ 
ide7ii ^more Hollandico,’ ^ Trigonometria,’ 
^ Theoria Planetarum,’ * Sphsera Oopernici,’^ 
and ^ Ptolemaica Geometrise Practica. There 
are besides ^ He Horologiis’ and ^ Gram- 
matica Hebraea,’ proving thfitt Hume’s attain- 
ments Avere not purely mathematical. A 
translation of one of his works into French, 
apparently his ^ De Arte mimiendi more 
Gallico,’ appeare<i under the title ‘Fortifica- 
tions Fran^aises d’une M^thode facile.’ 

[De Morgan’s Aiith. Works, p. 10 ; Michel's 
Eeossais en France, p. 292 nJ] R. B. < A; 

HUME, JAMES DEACON (1774-iB43); 
free-trader, son of James Hume, a commis- 
sioner and afterwards secretary of the cus- 
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tonis, was bom at Xewiogtoii, Siimn j on 
28 April 1774, and educat ed at Westminster 
School. In 1791 lie beCUTue an indoor clerk 
in the custom house in Thames Street. A 
report Avhich he wrote for the commissioners 
attracted the notice of Huskisson, and pro- 
bably led to his appointment as contndler 
of the customs. In 1 822 he first entertained 
the idea of consolidating the laws of the 
customs, and at the close of the year tlie 
treasury excused him from Ids ordinary 
duties for three years in order to enable him 
to pursue the work. The customs laws, 
which dated from tlje reign of Edward I, 
had reached the number of fifteen hundred 
statute's. Htime reduced tliis unwieldy" mass 
to ten inteJUgiblc enactments. Titeso Icui 
acts received the rojial assent in July 1827>. 
Ilume edited them with iiotes and indices, 
lie was rewarded iV)r his labour by a public 
grant of 0,tX)0/., wldcli, lie lost by an unfor- : 
1 u na to i nvest ineni . ^ i 

After t.liirty-»Hgljt ytairs’ scrvic.t! at tlu^ ; 
custom houBe,Humewas, ill 1828, appointed ; 
joint secri'tary of the board of trade, and ; 
proved of great Ixelp to Iluskisson, lie was | 
associated as trustee of s<mi(! private pro])erty 
with Henry Faunt leroy [<j, v.], and in Septem- 
ber 1821 found that baunthu-oy had forged | 
his name to a letter of utt<.>rney by which ! 
10,000/. had been abst.ract(»d from tlie estate. I 
The t rial and execution of Fauntloroy fol- | 
lowed In IHdJ 4. lliime sent seven ex- | 
haustive letters to the * Mru'uing Post,^ . 
entitled ^ Rights of the Working Olassesy 
w hich w’'e3*e reprinted at the rcmicst of Sii* 
Renjamin Hawes, and reached a .second 
edition. 

As early a.s 1824 Hume >vas employed in 
preparing a parliamentary bill 7‘egulating the? 
silk duties. In 1881 lie irnule ari otlicial | 
tour through England, collecting intbrma- 
tiou about silk manufacture, and in March 
1832 he gave evidence before a committee 
of the House of Commons on the silk duties. 
He gave further evidence before another com- 
mittee in 1840, and expressed a strong opinion 
against protectiA'edutie^. Ho assisted Thomas 
Tooke, F.R.S., in establi.shing the Political 
Economy Club, and from it.s commencement 
in 1821 until 1841 attended its meetings regu- 
larly, and spoke repeatedly on free trade. The 
Customs' Benevolent Fund, originated in 1816 
by Charles Ogilvy, Svas carried out by Hume, 
Avho was the first president, and w^as pre.sented, 
upon his removal to the hoard of trade in 
1828, with a handsome testimonial in re- 
cognition of his services. He strenuously 
advocated life assurance, and was one of the 
found^ of the Atlas Assurance Company in 
1808, and its deputy chairman to his death. 
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; In June I82»r> he gave evidence hefoiv a coni- 
: luittoe on the timber tlnties, which were 
: grail ually rtHlneed. 

\ Hume retired from the board of Inide in 
; 1840, and took up his abode at Keigate. lit* 

! received a pension of 1,000/, a year. In llie 
; same year lie gave evidence on the corn laws 
; and on llie duties on eoHiio, tea, and sugar, 
i and his opinions iu favour of the abolit ion 
: of tliese duties ^Yerc continually quottal by 
i Sir Robert Peel and other memliers of pav- 
j liiimenl. Hume lost his .savings by unfor- 
j Innate investmonts. He died of a]> 0 ]>lexy 
I at (livat floods Hou.se, Reigate, on 12 Jun. 
1842, ami was buried in Reigute churchyard. 
His death was incntioned by Sir R. Peel on 
9 IAd>. ill th<^ Houst! of Couiinons. lloinar- 
ru;d,ou j June 1708, Frances Elizabeth, widow 
of Charles Ashwtdl of the island of Grenada, 
and daughter of Edward Wliitehduso of the 
custom house and a gentleman usher at the 
court of St. James's, She {lied at East Uerg- 
Jiolt, Snilblk^oii 31 May 1 8o I, leaving twelve 
children by Hume. 

Hume was ilm author of: I, ‘ThoughU 
on the Corn Law.s, as connecti'd with Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Eiimnce, ' 1815. 

2. ^ Tile Laws of tln'. Custom.^, 6 Geo. IV*^, 
c. 106 10/ with notes, .1825 32, .si.x partK. 

3. ‘ Tim Law.s of the CustoiuH, 3 & I Guf. 1 V, 
e. 50- 60,’ with notes, 18:53-4), three parts. 

4. ^ Letters on tin? Corn Laws, I>y II. B. T.,' 

1831 ; anotlier edit,, 183»5. 5. ‘ Corn Laws. 

’J’he Evidence of J. lb Iluinc on the Import 
Duties in 1839,’ 1812. 

[Badhanr.s Life uf .1. D. Ilimio, 185U; Gent. 
Mag. Eehnuiry 1842, p. 227.1 C. B. 

HUME, JOHN ROB]CRT,M.I). (1781 
1857), physic ian, born in Renfrowsliiro in 
1781 or 1782, studied nntdicine at Glasgow 
in 1705, 1798, and 1709, and at Edinburgh 
in ]79() '7. He entered the medical service 
of the army, .served with distinction in the 
Peninsula, and during that period was sur- 
geon to Wellesley. The university of St. 
Andrews conferred on him lliii d(!grc*e of 
M.D. on 12 .fan. 1816, and oii 22 Dec. 1819 
be w'^as admitted a licmitiate of the College 
of Phy.sicians. Settling in London, he Ixecame 
jdjysician to the Dukii of MVdlington, and 
was created D.C.L. at Oxford on 13 June 
1834, the duke being tlien cbancellor of the 
university. Tie w^as admitted a fellow of 
the College of PhysicWm.s oji 9 July IBSO, 
and on the following 1 Sept, was appointed 
one of the metropolitan comtuissioners m 
lunacy. He suhsequently became in.spectnr- 
general of hospitals, and was made 0,15, 
16 Aug. 18r)0 (6Vwi?. Mriff. IBW, pt. li. i), 
31 7). lie di.jd at his house in Curzon Street, 
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Mayfair, London, on 1 March 1857, aged 75 
{ib, 1857, pt, i. p. 500), 

[Hunk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, iii. 212-13; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxou. ii. 713.] G, G. 

HUME, JOSEPH (177r-1855), poli- 
tician, was younger son of a shipmaster of 
Montrose, Forfarshire, where he was horn on 
22 J an, 1777. His mother, early left a widow, 
kept a crockery stall in the market-place, 
and havingput lier son to school in the town, 
apprenticed him in 1790 to a local surgeon. 
Alter three years he was sent to study medi- ^ 
cine successively at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
and liondon, and iji 1796 became a mem- 
ber of tlie College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and on 2 Feb. in the following year an assis- 
tant surgeon in the sea-service of the East 
India (k)mpany. This post was obtained for 
him by the influence of David Scott of Dun- 
ninald, Forfarshire, a director of the East 
India Company and M.P. for Forfar. He 
made his first voyage out in 1797, became a 
full assistant surgeon on 12 Nov. 1799, and 
was posted to the ship Houghton. On the 
voyage out he discharged satisfactorily the 
duties of the purser who died. He was then 
transferred to the land service of the com- 
pany, and devoted himself zealously to the 
study of the native languages and religions. 
Having rapidly mastered Hindostaiii and 
l^ersian, he was employed by the adminis- 
tration in political duties. In 1801 he joined 
the army at Bundelcuiid on the eve of the 
Maliratta war as surgeon to the 18th sepoy^ 
regiment, and was at once appointed inter- 
preter to Lieutenant-colonel Powell, com- 
manding one of the forces. In 1802 he ten- 
dered the government an important service 
by devising a safe means of drying the stock 
of gunpowder, which was found to have be- 
come damp. During the war he filled several 
high posts in the oflices of the paymaster of 
the forces, the prize agency olilce, and the 
commissariat, and at its conclusion was pub- 
licly thanked by Lord Lake. His oppor- 
tunities gf enriching himself had not been 
neglected, and in 1807 he was able to return 
to Bengal with 40,000^. and to quit the ser- 
vice. He landed in England in 1808, and 
spent some years in travel and study. He 
Visited the whole of the United Kingdom in 
1809, more especially the manufacturing 
towns, and travelled during 1810 and 1811 
in the Mediterranean and in Egypt, and he 
published in 1812 a translation in blank 
verse of the ‘ Inferno ' of Dante. 

In the same year he began a political 
career at home. On the death of Sir John 
liowther Johnstone he was returned in 
Jan^iary 1812 for Weymouth, having pur- 
chased two elections to the seat ; when 


ui)on the dissolution in the autumn of 1812 
the owners of the borough refused to re-elect 
him, he took proceedings for the recovery of 
his money, and succeeded in getting a portion 
returned. While he held the seat he sup- 
ported the tory government, and opposed the 
Fi‘amework Knitters Bill in the interest of 
the manufacturers. - , 

Before re-entering parliament Hume took 
an active part upon the central committee 
of the Lancastrian schools system, and studted 
the condition of the working classes, pub- 
lishing a pamphlet on savings banks. He 
also devoted great attention to Indian affairs, 
and tried strenuously but without success to 
obtain election to the directorate of the East 
India Company. He Vas indefixtigable at 
I)roprictors’ meetings in«exposing abuses, and 
ljublished some of his speeclies at the Court 
of Proprietors. Upon the expiry of the char- 
ter of 1793 he advocated freedom of trade 
with India, andpointed out that itmust result 
in an immense expansion of commerce with 
the East. He re-entered parliament under 
liberal auspices in 1818 as member for the 
Border burghs, joining the opposition in 1819. 
He was re-elected for the same constituency 
in 1820, and remained in parliament, except- 
ing during 1841, when lie unsuccessfully 
contested Leeds, until his death. He re- 

5 resented the Aberdeen burghs till 1830; 

liddlesex from 1880, when he was returned 
unoxiposod, till July 1837, when Colonel W ood 
defeated him by a small majority ; Kilkenny 
from 1837 to 1841; for which seat he was 
selected by O’Connell (see Hakeis, Radical 
Party in Parliamcnty p. 286) ; and Montrose 
from 1842 till he died. In 1820 he drew at- 
tentign to the enormously disproportionate 
cost of collecting the revenue, and forced the 
appointment of a select committee, which re- 
ported in his favour. In 1822 he opposed 
Vansitt art’s scheme for the reduction of the 
pension charges, in 1 824 obtained a select com- 
mittee on the Combination Acts, and moved 
in the same year for an inqiiiry into the state 
of the Irish church. In 1830, however, he with 
other reformers supported the Duke of Wel- 
lington upon Knatchbull’s motion on the 
agricultural distrevss, and so saved him from 
defeat for the moment. He advopated the 
extension of representation to the colonies 
during the debates on the Reform Billon 
16 Aug. 1831, and in 1884 moved the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. In 1836 and 1886^ he was 
active in attacking the Orange Society, to 
which was imputed a design to alter the suc- 
cession to the throne (see MABTtJdsACr^Si^^. 
of the Peace^ ii, 266). 

For thirty years he was a lead^ic/ of the 
radical party. His industry and ^patience 
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were almost bou«dle$s* and he was inde- 
fatigable in exposing every kind of extrava- 
gance and abuse, but he pa^rticularlv devoted 
himself to financial questions, and it ^Yas 
chiefly through his eflbrts that "^retrench- 
ment ^ vyas added to the words ^ peace and 
reform:^ as the party watchword. He spent 
much time and money on analysing the re- 
turns Of public expeuditure, and maintained 
a staff of clerks for tbe purpose. His speeches 
were innumerable. He spoke longer and 
oftener and probably worse than any other 
private member, but he saw most of the 
causes which he advocated succeed in tlie 
end (see Nofe^s and Quenes^ 6tli ser. i. 15, 
200), He secured the almndoiinieiit of the 
policy of a sinking fund, m*ged the abolition 
of flogging in the a^’iny and pressing for the 
navy, and of iinpnsomuent for debt ; he 
carried tlie repeal of the combination laws, 
and those prohibiting th<} emigTatitni of work- 
men and the export of machinery; was an 
earnest advocate of catholic euuincipat ion, 
tbe repeal of the Test and C-orporation Acts, 
and of parliamentary reform. In 1824 he 
became a trustee of the loiin raised for ilio 
assistance of the Greek insurgents, and was 
subsequently <dmrg(al with jobbery in con- 
nection witfi it. All, however, that ho ap- 
pears to have done was to press for and ob- j 
tain from the Greek deputies terms by which, 
on the loan going to a (Hscouut, he was re- 
lieved of his holding advantageously to him- 
self (see John Fiuxcis, Chronide^^ of fk<* 
Stock Kcchawje^ ed, 1855, cb, xiv. ; Quarterly 
llevieio article on the Glreek Committee,’ 
vol. xxxv. ; LocKiiAKT, Life of Scott, vi. 
883). VVlien lie died he had served on more 
committees of the House of Commons than 
any other member, lie was a privy coun- 
cillor, deputy-lieutenant for Middlesex, a 
magistrate for Westminster, Middlesex, and 
Norfolk, a vice-president of the Society for 
tlie Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, a member of the Hoard of 
Agriculture, and a fellow of the .Royal So- 
ciety and of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
was twice lord rector of Aberdeen UniA^’ersity. 
Though of an excellent constitution, his 
health began to fail as early as 1849 (Coimn- 
AVALL Leavis, Letters, September 1^9) ; in 
1854 he Avos taken ill Avheii in Caithness- 
shire, and died at his seat, liumley Hall, 
Norfolk, on 20 Feb. 1855, and was buried at 
lAensai Green cemetery. He married a 
daughter of Mr. Burnley of Guilford Street^ 
London, a wealthy East India proprietor, by 
whom he had six children, of Avhom one, 
Joseph Burnley Hume, was secretary to the 
commission to inquire into abuses at the 
mint# 


! [IfaimtArs rarlianuuitiuy Debatos are * the 
j best record of llunio s iucossiuit political activity, 
8c-o Speech of Lord Palnu'Vjstou, 2li Fcl\ 1855, 
for an estixnuto of hitioliiiractoiuiud career. Seo 
also Andovsoifs Scottish iSatiou; CSrovillc Alo- 
moirs ; H arris's Kadi cal Party in .Parlinmcnt; 
Times, 22 Feb. 1855 ; an obituary pooni by his 
son, J, B, Hunu\ in Prit. Mus,, Lond, 1855; 
Ann. Reg. 1855; Fitzpatrick’s Corrcspuridenco 
of D. OT’orniell; Bnekinghani’s Memoirs of the 
Court during the KegoJicy and Reigns of 
j George IV and Wiiliam XV, juid authoritios 
cited above. Thero is a dcst’ription of his per- 
sonal appoaiMfico in thf? People’s .lournal, iv, 
37 , and a ludicrously hostile article in the United 
■ States Review, iv. 291, which seonis to collect all 
j the gossip ever uttered against him.] J. A. H. 

I HUME, PATRICK. (//. .1895), commen- 
tator on Afiltoti, said to haAO been a member 
of the family of J I turn? of Pohvarth, Berwick- 
shire, was a. Loudon schoolmaster. In l()95ho 
edited for Jacob Tonson the sixth edition of 
IMiltou’s ‘ Paradise Losl,^iu folio, Avlth (dabo- 
rate notes, and is said to have been the first 
to attempt e.vliaiistive arinotalions on the 
Avorks of an English poet. On tlie tifle-jaigo 
he calls liimsel f P. 1 1 . (/aXoTroo/rr/r. Dr. N cav- 
ton, in his preface to tfic editi(.)n of ‘ Ihmidiso 
Lost/ published In 1749, says ; * Patrick M ume, 
as he Avas the first, so is the most copious an- 
notator. He laid the foundation, but ho laid 
it among infinite lu.'ups of rubbish.’ VVartou, 
boAvever, (Jailed Hume’s work ‘a large and 
very learned coinimmtary ’ ( lh*ef. to Pomm 
upon Several Orcadoiot, by John Milton, edit. 
1791 ). (Jallandar, who edited the first book 
of " Ihiradise J iOst ’ iu 1 7 50, jihigiarised I lume’s 
notes. 

[Chaml)ers’rt and Thompson’s Biog. Diet, of 
Eminent Scotsmen; Blackwood’s Mag. iv. (158 ; 
Hawkins’s edit, of Milton’s Poems; Alliborufa 
Diet, of Engl. Lit.; imtliorit.ies in text.] 

W. A. J. A. 

HUME or HOME, Sib PATRICK, first 
Eakc oi‘'MAR<jJiMOJVT(164 1-1 72 1 ), eldest son 
of Sir Patrick Hurne of Polwarth, Berwick- 
shire, by Christina, daughter of Sir Alexander 
Hamilton of Innerwick, was born ()n 13 Jan. 
1041. The earliest of the Homes of Polwarth 
was Sir Putyick, knight, son of David Home 
of Wedderburn, and comptroller of Scotland 
from 1499 to 1502, 'The Earl of MarchmonUs 
great-g^randfotlier, Sir I^atrick Hume or 
Home, was among the more prominent sup- 
porters of the Reformation in Scotland, and 
nis grandfather, also Sir Patriclc, w^as master 
, of the household to James VI, iind warden of 
the marches. His father, Avliom he succeeded 
in April 1048, had been creat(jd a baronet by 
Chaiies I in 1625. The son owed his zeal for the 
principles and traditions of presbyterianism 
chiefly to the care exercised by his mother in 
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liis oarly training. After completing his edii- Grizel Baillie, then only twelve years of 
cation in Scotland he went to Paris to study age, secretly supplied him witli food (Ladx 
lew, among his fellow-students there being iiuBEAY, Memoirs, p;36). Towards winter 
SirBavidliumeof Orossrig[q. v.](llxTMBOF he removed to a place dug out below an 
Gmmnm, Domestic Dei ails, -^AZ). Elected under apartment of his own house, but an 
a member of parliament for the county of inflow of water compelled him to vacate it. 
Berwick in 1665, soon after his return from j Soon afterwards he escaped to London by 
Prance, he manifested a decided hostility to byways, travelling in the character of a 
the extreme measures enforced by the govern- surgeon, in which art he had some skill, 
ment against the covenanters. In 1673 he Prom London he crossed over into France, 
spoke with great plainness in parliament in andtravelled by Dunkirk, Oslend,andBrug<*s 
opposition tothepolicyoflheDukeof Lauder- to Brussels, in order to have an interview 
dale (WoDKow, Suffonn^js of the Chvroh of with the Duke of Monmouth (^Narrative of 
Scotland, ii. 5328), and in tbe following year the Earl of Ax’gyll’s Expedition^ in March-- 
he accom]>anie(l the Duke of Hamilton and 7nont Paper's, iii, 2). Failing to meet the 
Lord Twoeddalo to London to lay their duke, he stayed for a time at liotterdam, and 
grievances before the king. But although thence went to Utreclit, where lie learned 
received with every marie of respect and good the news of the death of ^Charles II {ib. p. 3). 
will, they only succeeded in discrediting Ascribing Charles’s death to murder, and be- 
themselves in the king’s opinion. Polwarth lieving it to be part of a great conspiracy for 
resisted the jirojcct of tlu' privy council for the re-establishment of popery, Polwarth en- 
garrisoning the liousf^s of the gentry in order tored into communication with Argyll and 
inoreefiectualJy to curb lh(» covenanters, pre- the other Scottish leaders in exile. It was 
senled a petition against it, and refused in finally resolved by them to do their utmost 
1675 to pay the contribution levied for the for tlie ^ rescue, defence, and relief of their rc- 
support of the garrison in his shire. The ligion, riglits, and liberties’ (?6. p. 5). Argyll, 
language in Avhich tlie petition was couched who claimed an equality of authority with 
led to ins committal to prison by the privy Monmouth, deprecated ilon mouth’s resolve 
council till the king’s pleasure ksIiouW be to clahn the throne of England. Some of 
known (JIk p, 201). The king commended their companions were moreover hostile to 
the council’s action, declared him incapaci- the re-establishment of a second monaridiy. 
tated from all public trust, and directed the Polwarth tliereforcMirged Monmouth to witli- 
council to send him close prisoner to Stirling draw his claims to the crown (ib, p. 12), and 
Castle until further orders (//;. p. 295). On Monmouth apparently accepted his advice. 
24 Feb. he was liberated, but was still de- Macaulay asserts that Pol wart h’srintermi- 

clarod incapable of public trust (ib, j). 357). nable declamations and dissertations ruined 
Shortly afterwards he was again imprisontxl, the expedition of Argyll j’ but it can scarcely 
and on 4 Sept. 1678 was removed from the be doubted that Argyll himself ruined his 
Tqlbooth of Edinburgh to a more healthy expedition by stubborn adherence to his own 
prison, Dumbarton (’astle (//;. p. 481), On plans, H'olwartli tliroiighout took practical 
6 Fob. of the Ibllowing year he was nnnoved and common-sciise views. lie found Argyll 
to Stirling (ih iii. 4), but was liberated by jealous of Monmouth, and their ^ first difli- 
order of the king, 17 July 1679 (ib, p. 172). culty was how to prevent mistakes arising’ 
Thereupon, aceording to Crawford, Pol- between them ’ (ib, iii. 15), This difficulty 
warth, ‘ finding that he could not live in se- was surmounted by an agreement to have 
curityathome,vv"entto England, and entered separate expeditions to Eilgland and Scot- 
into a strict friendship with the Duke of land commanded by Monmouth and Argyll 
Monmouth, tlie Earl of Shaftesbury, and the respectively. Polwarth then used his utmost 
Lord BusselJ, who was his n^ar relation^ persuasion to induce Argyll to disclose his 
(Officers of State, p. 241).^^ Crawford asserts plans to tbe other leaders, but was unsuc- 
that Polwarth protested lo him that ‘there cessful. Though distrustful of Argyll’s in- 
never passed among them the least intima- tentions and of his ability as a commander, 
tion of any design against the king’s lift' or Polwarth set sail with him from the Vlie 
the Dube of York’s’ 0*<^.p. 2 12). Naturally, 011 2 May. He strongly opposed Argyll’s 
however, the government regarded Polwarth i)roposal to land in the western highlands, 
and his iriends as more or less directly re- and earnestly pressed him to permit at least 
sponsible for the Rye House plot. Polwaith a portion of the forces to proceed to the 
returned to Scotland, and, fearing arrest in lowlands to encourage the friends who had 
the autumn of 1684, took refuge in the family promised to assist them there; but Argyll 
vault under the church of Polwarth, Avhere | by ^xc^lses and promises delayed coming to 
his eldest daughter, Grizel, afterwards Lady |*a decision till it was too late. After ^ spend- 
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mg five weeks in the highlands to no pur- 
pose/ Argyll crossed the Lev(*n with a view, 
it was supposed, of marching to Glasgow, 
l^ohvarth did his utmost to urge expedition, 
but ultimately divscovered that Argyll had 
i*eally no definite plan in view. After Argyll’s 
ignominious ^ flight towards his own coutit ry/ 
Polwarth, with Sir John Cochrane andothers, 
crossed the Clyde in a boat, were joined by 
about a hundred of their Ibllowers, and suc- 
cessfully resisted until nightfall a sustained 
attack made upon them by the enemy at 
Muir Dykes. During the niglit they marched 
oft‘ unperceived, and before the morning cann* 
to a safe hiding-place, where they renniined 
all day. On learning late the next night 
that Argyll was taken, they resolved to sepa- 
rate* On 26 Jan. 1685 Pol wart li had been 
prosecuted for comjuicity in the Dye House 
plot, and, failing to appear, had been di^- 
nounced a rebel and put to the horn (Won- 
HOAV, iv. 227). A reward was now on 2l j une 
offered for the apprehension of him and others 
{i(K p, 312). At first- he foiuid refuge in the 
house of the laird of Langslinw, Ayrsliiro, 
but afterwards Jileoiiore Dunbar, aunt to the 
Karl of Jiglinton, invited liim to Kilwinning, ^ 
where slic slieltered him for several weeks. 
A report of lib death was spread to lull sus- 
picion, and he escaped from tin? west coast 
of Scotland to Ireland, AvlRUKic lie sailed to 
Bordeaux, and tlience. journeyed by Geneva 
to Utrecht. Here he was joined by his wife 
and children, and lived under the name of Dr. 
AVallace, professing to be a Scotcli surgeon. 
His estate had been forfiuted to the h]arl of 
Seaford in 1686 {Man^kwont Paper.^^ iii. 67), 
and he was reduceil to seven) straits. lie 
was unable to keep a s(‘rvant, and pawned 
portions of the family plate in ord(T to meet 
current expenses. Krorn Utrecht Iieon lo.Iune 
1688 addressed, through Sir William Den- 
liolm of West Shiel, a long letter to the 
presbyterian ministers of Scotland, warning 
them against ‘ the pro]>osal to petition King 
Janies for a toleration which would have in- 
cluded the papists ^ {ib, pp. 73-98). 

In this letter Polwarth eulogised "William, 
pri nee of Orange. By that dat e he h ad formed 
with his friends an .informal privy council, 
with whom the prince was in consultation 
regarding his expedition to England. In 
Kovember 1688 he came over from Holland 
with the prince, and accompanied him in 
the miarch to London Diary of the March 
from Exeter to London,^ ib. pp. 99-102). 
That tie deliberations of the leading Scots- 
men in London regarding what should be 
done in the crisis lasted three days is, ac- 
cprditig to Macaulay, attributable to the 
fact Hhat Sir Patrick Hume w^as one of j 


i the speakers/ But Macauluy's liypothesis 
; is unjustifiable. Thevt‘ is everv reason to 
' suppose that Polwarth cxpv'dited rather thoii 
; hindered a. satisfactory settlement. ’J'licre 
can bo little doubt at least that hb infimmee 
with the Presbyterians helped greatly to faci- 
litate arrangeiii ent s. At the Convent ion par- 
Hatnent wlucli met at bMinburgli 14 March 
1689 lie took his seat as member for Ber- 
wicksliiro. By act of parliament in July of 
the following y e.w t!io act of forfeiture against 
him was fornially rescinded. Soon n fterwards 
ho became a, member of the new privy (council, 
and on 20 Doc. of the same year he was, in 
recognition of his stu'vict's in promoting the 
establishment of William <m llie throne, 
created a peer of Scot land by the title of J ^ord 
Polwarth, tlie king granting him in addition 
to liis arnmrial bearings Gin orange proper 
misigiu'd, with an imjau'ial crown to be nlaced 
in a surtout in liis coat of arms in all time 
coming, as a lasting mark of his majesty^s 
royal favour to the iinnily of Polwuirtb aiid 
in comm (3m oration of his lordship’s groat 
affect ion to his maj»‘Hty.^ Although a stead- 
fast and siucer<‘ sn])]u>rtor of William 111, 
Pohvarthb earliia* e\)>ci‘ionccs led him to 
jealouslygmird against anysiauningencrimch- 
ments of royalty on t!i<? prerogatives of the 
parliament. 11(3 was a mornber of the poli- 
tical association known as the (Iiil), one of 
I whose main aims was to (‘.'ireful ly protect t lie. 

I rights of parliament. He took a specially 
jmuninent part in t be dehateH on the nomi- 
nation of] iulg(?s, boldly expressing iht* ripiuioii 
that the a])])ointm(‘nt to such oHices ought 
to be vost(Kl, not in the king, but in parlia- 
ment. When the Ganieronian regiment was 
embodied in DM), certain stipulations of the 
men Avere rubmitt(3d to Ikdvvarth, who suc- 
ceeded in persuading them to content 1 hem- 
sol ve.s with adopting a declaration expressing 
in geiuiral terms a d(4:ermination to ^ resist 
popery, prelacy, and arbitrary powers, and 
to r(:‘Cover and establisli the work of the re- 
formation in Scotland.’ In October 1692 
Polwarth \vas appointed sherifl-principal of 
Berwickshire, and in November of the fol- 
lowing year one of tlie four extraordinary 
lords of the court of session. On 2 May 1 696 
he was promoted to the higln^st oHice in Scot- 
land, that of lord clianceljor, and in that 
capacity earned in the same year unenviable 
fame by giving his casting vote for the exe- 
cution of the young student, Thoma.s Aiken- 
liead [q. v.], for promulgating what were re- 
garded as blasphemous opinions. In April 
of the following year hf3 was created Earl of 
. March mont. In 1698 he was appointed lord 
high commissioner to the parliament which 
met in July of tlmt year. He | s also in 
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1702 appointed high commis*sioner to the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland. 
Ite proceedings were interrupted by the death 
of the king, and although Marchmont was im- 
mediately appointed commissioner by Queen 
Anne, the assembly was dissolved before the 
warrant arrived. 

In the first session of the Scottish parlia- 
ment after Queen Anne’s accession, March- 
mont, according to Lockliart, ‘ from a head- 
strong, overgrown zeal, against the advice of 
his friends and even the commands of my lord 
commissioner’ {Lockhart Papers^ i. 48), pre- 
sented an act for the abjuration of the Pre- 
tender, James, sou of James II. Lockhart 
states that the abjuration was ‘in the most 
homd scurrilous terms imaginable.’ The 
most violent expression employed was that in 
which the Pretender was stated not to have 
‘ any right or title whatsoever to the crown 
of Scotland/ thus implying that he was not 
really tlie son of James II. After the bill 
had been read a first time the commissioner, 
who had made various efforts to bring about 
a compromise, adjourned the house, in order 
to prevent the excited debates whiclx the dis- 
cussion would occasion. On 11 July March- 
mont presented a memorial to the queen in 
vindication of his conduct, and giving reasons 
why ‘ it appears to be indi8])ensably necessary 
that the parliament should meet upon 1 8 Aug., 
to which it is adjourned, to the end that that 
, act which has had a first reading marked upon 
it may be passed’ {Marchmont Papers^ iii. 
249). But his memorial was without effect, 
and he was superseded in the office of chancel- 
lor by the Earl of Seafield. In the following 
year he passed an act for the security of the 
presbyterianform of government, but aroused 
violent disapprobation by attempting to pro- 
pose an act for settling the succession to the 
tfirone on the house of Hanover, After his 
dismissal from office lie became one of the 
leaders of the squadrone party, and ulti- 
mately along witlx tliem strenuously sup- 
ported the proposal lor a union with England. 
His name Appears in the list given by Lock- 
hart of those whose support of the union was 
gained by a money bribe, and it was asserted 
that the bargain Avas so hardly driven that 
he had to return fivopence of change. Cer- 
tain it is that at the time of the union the 
sum of 20,540?. 12.^. 7d, was paid by the , 
government to various Scottish noblemen 
and gentlemen, and that of this sum March- 
mont received 1,104?. 16.s\ 7 d , ; but it has been 
plausibly argued by Sir G. H. Hose that the 
sum paid to Marchmont was merely arrears 
of his salary as lord chancellor, and of his 
pension (see defence in Marchmont Papers^ 
1 . pp. ixxxy-cxxxii). If this explanation be 


accepted, the most that can be charged against 
Marchmont is that he took advantage of a 
favourable opportunity to enforce his right- 
ful claims. Marchmont was an unsuccessful 
candidate at the first election of representa?- 
tive peers which took place after the unioiiy 
and also at the election which followed the* 
dissolution of parliament on lo April 1708. 
He was in fact too pragmatical and ojiinion- 
ated to win the cordial regard of any party 
in the state. In 1710 he was succeeded^n 
the sheriffship of Berwick by the Earl of 
Home ; but after the accession of George I 
he, as a consistent supporter of tlie Hano- 
verian succession, again came into favour, and, 
besides being reappointed sheriff of Benvick, 
was made a lord of the court of police, lie, 
howeA'Or, took no furthgr prominent part in 
politics. He died at Berwick-on-Tweed on 
1 Aug. 1724, and was buried in Canongate 
churchyard, Edinburgh. Writingabout 1710’ 
Macky, in his ‘ Secret Memoirs,’ says of liim : 

‘ He hath been a fine gentleman of clear parts, 
but always a lover of set speeclies, and could ‘ 
hardly give advice to a private friend without 
them ; zealous for the Presbyterian govern- 
ment in Church and its Divine Bight, which 
was the great motive that encouraged him 
against the croAvn, Business and years hath 
now almost Avorn him out : he hath been hand- 
some and lovely, and Avas since King William 
came to the throne,’ He Avas the author of 
an essay on surnames contributed to Collier’s 
‘Dictionary.’ 

By his wife Grisell or Grizel, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Ker of Cavers, Marchmont Jiad 
four sons : Patrick, lord Polwarth, wlio, 
after serving through the campaigns of King 
William and the Duke of Marlborough, 
died witliout issue in 1710 ; Robert, a cap- 
tain in the army, Avho predeceased his elder 
brother; Alexander, second earl of March- 
mont, who assumed the surname of Camp- 
bell and Is noticed under that name, and 
Sir Andrew Hume of Kimmerghame, a lord 
of session. His five daughters were : Grizel, 
married to George Baillie of Jerviswood [see 
Baillie]; Christian, died in Holland unmar- 
ried in 1688 ; Anne, married to Sir John Hall of 
Dunglass ; J uliana, married to Charles Billing- 
ham ; and Jean, married to Lord Torphichen, 

[Marchmont Papers, ed. Sir G-. H. Bose, 3 vols,. 
1831 ; Crawfurd’s Officers of State, pp. 240-6, 
founded on personal knowledge and information 
comimniicated by Marchmont; Lady Miirray’s 
Memoirs of George Baillie and Lady Grisell 
I Baillie, 1824; Bgse’s Observations on : Pox’s 
! History; Wodrow’s Sufferings of theOhii^’Of 
j Scotland; Lockhart Papers ; Carstares’ State 
I Papers ; Macky’s Secret Memoirs ; Law’s .Memo- 
j rials ;y Lauder of FountainhalVs Historical No- 
; tices a\i4 Historical Observes (Bannatyn^ Glub) ; 
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Macaulay’s ffist. of Kngland ; Haig and Enin- j At Cliristiuas ld“i9 lu> ontew'd Charterhouse 
tons College of Justice, pp. 4ol-61 ; Douglas's as a poor brother, lli.s niiml seems to have 
.Scottish Peivr8ge(Woofiyi.l7«-82.J T.F. H. ‘ given way, for in .Inly 1(142 ho puhlished a 

HUMS, THOMAS, M.D. (17(it)?-l850l, | rambling ‘’IViio Petition of CoUmol Uuuur’ 
fthysioian, born in Dublin about 1769, was to pnrliimiont oflering eiiluM- to dofeat tlio 
the son of GustaYiis Hume [q. v.], surgeon j rebels in Ireland with n lumdivd 'insiru- 
of that city (Fosteb, Alumni 0.am. 1715- ' ments of %vur,’ or, if ftinushedwitlui complete 
1886, a. 713). He was educated at Trinity | navy, to bring the king within three mont,h.s 
Colley, Dublin, where he graduated B.A, i twenty millions of money. He styles liiin- 
in 1792, M.B. in 17536, and M.D. on 19 July ! self ‘colonel/ but the ranis was pvohably of 
1803. On 6 July 1804 he w'o.s incorporated his own invention, for in the'enlry of his 
M.D. at Oxford as a member of University death, which took place at Oharterhou,se on 
College (ffi.) He was admitted a candidate AVedncsday, 16 April 1645, he is still called 
of the College of Physieians on 25 Jimo Captain Hume. 

1807, a fellow on 25\Tnne 1808, was cen- [Hu mo’s works; State Papers quoted aliovo; 

sor in 1814, 1821, 1831, and 1832, and was , Hegister of Charterhouse, connniuiicatwl by tlio 
declared an elect on 18 ,Jan. 1832. In s llev. the Muster; Notes and Queries, 2iMi ser. 
1808' he .sailed foi^ Portumil as physician vii. 3613 ; Erit. Mu.s. Addit. MS. 24489 (Hunter’s 
to the army under 'VVellesloj', hut rettirnod i Chorus Vatuin).] W. B. .8. 

to Knglunct (luring the following year, nml j HUMFREY, J(.)JIN (1(>31-17.19), taocted 
became physician to the We.stnnnster IIos- ; ministt'r, was born nt St. Albania, Hertford- 
pitid. Resigning this office in ISl l, be w'cnt ■ shirci, in January 10i>l (see title-page of hii^ 
back to the Peninsula. Shortly afterwards ; Wfowy/tAv, 1710). In Lent uinn lOrlH 
he receiA'ed from the commander-ill-chief the he entered Pern brolo? College, Oxford, and 
appointment of physician to the London dis- ! graduated B.A. on I S Nov. KUL He had 
trict, which lie held until the establishment ; left Oxford and w'as ‘ in tln^ parliament 
was broken up by the peace of^ 1815. He • quarters/ but returned to it when occupied 
died at Haiwtdl on 21 Oot. 1850, aged 81, by the king (1042 ); lie again loft it on ils 
and Mvas buried in the family vault of his | surrejnhT to Fairfax (20 June IGIO), and 
\yife, the last descendant of the inathema- ' obtainedemployin<mt(probab1y achaplaincy) 
ticiau, Hr. John AVallis’ ((t<mt, Mff//. 1850, j in Devonshire. On L’Lluly 1047 he gnidu- 
pt. ii. 670; JS'otfK^'and Q.umes^ 6th ser. x. *346). : ated M. A. He was ♦ ordaiukl by a cluksis of 
[Munk’s Col), of Phy.s. 1878, iii. 63-4; Dub- j presbyters in 1649 ; ’ lie gives as his reason 
lin Graduates, 1591-1868, p. 287.] (i, G. ! that he 'was ‘in the country, and not ac- 

HUME, TOHTAS {d, 1645), soldier and ; quaint ed wdth any bishop;’ ho never took 
musician, was a soldier of fortune, and spent ; the covenant, nor joined any presbyterial 
much of his life in the service, of Sweden. ‘ association. .He obtained tlie vicarage of 
111 1005 lie published ‘4'lie First Part of^Frome Selw'ood, Somerset shire. It was his 
Ayres, French, Pollish, and others/ with a ■ practice to admit to the Lord’s Supper with- 
dedication to William Herbert, third earl of i out examiimlion ; this he defended in his first 
Pembroke, ill 'which he says, ‘ My life hat h ! pub! icatioii. Of his adhesion to the monarchy 
been a soldier and my idleness addicted to ! he .made no secret. Shortly before thti Ke- 
music.’ His favourite instrument seems to ’ storation, a warrant was out against- himiVn* 
bavebeenthe viol-da-gamba. Iu l607hepub- j preaching in favour of the king’s return, 
lished ‘Captain Hume’s Musicall Humors/ | Soon after the Restoration, William Pierce, 

dedicated to Anne of Denmark, which con- ; bishop of Hath and Wells, invited I.Iumfrey, 
tains curious attempts at programme-music, j in accordance with Charles IT’s declaration, 
The British Museum possesses a copy of this i to assist at an ordination. Humfrey told 
work, with an autograph inscription praying • his bishop ‘he had only been ordain’d by 
the queen ‘to heare this musick by mee; ; presbyters ’ and thought it sufficient. Pierce 
hauinge excellent instnimeuts to performe ! urged him to be reordained. He hadtwoday^s 
itt,’ and both this and the former work ! to consider, and complied, si ipulaiing for 
are described by Dr. Rimbault {liibliotlieea ^ ‘some little variation in the words used/ and 
MadHgaliana, London, 1847, jip. 21, 26. ! for exemption from subscrijition. Becoming 
In the Record Office ^Cal. State Papers, - uneasy, lie prepared a publication to show 
Dom. Chas. I, vol. clxxix. No. 7) is an un- : ‘how a minister ordain’d by the presbyteiy 
d$if^d petition from Hume, asking leave for ; may take ordination also by the bishop/ Wil- 
himself and 120 men to proceed to Mickle j kins, afterwards bishop of Chester, saw the 
Bury (? Mecklenburg) land, whither he had ; work in manuscript and approved it . Ed- 
been sent by the king of Sweden. He states I ward Worth, afterwards bishop of Killaloe,. 
that he had served in many foreign countries, i told Humfrey that its publication (1661) 
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had ^converted all Ireland ((‘xcepting two 
Scotts) ’ ; a groundless statement, unless tlie 
reference be to the two counties of Down 
and Antrim, ilumfrey himself was not 
satisfied with what ho had done. He went 
to the bishop’s regisi rar, read a renunciation, 
and tore up and ’burned his certificate of 
deacon’s order. This was shortly before the 
Uniformity Act, which ejected him (August 
1 662) from his living, f 1 e was succeeded by 
Joseph Glanvill [q. v.] 1 lo htill retained his j 1 1. 

testimonials of priest’s order, ‘ not knowing 


3. ^ A Second Vindication,’ &c., 1650, 12mo. 
I. ‘A Brief Receipt . . . against , . . Ene- 
mies,’ &c., 1658, 1 2mo. 5. ^ The Question 
of Reordination,’ &c., 1661, 8vo. G. ‘A Se- 
cond Discourse about Rcordination,* &c.', 
1662, 4ta. 7. ‘ The Obligation of Human 
Laws/ &c., 1671, 8vo. H. ^ TIjo Authority 
of the Magistrate/ &c., 1672, 8vo. 9. ^The 
Middle Way,’ &c., 1672 4, 4to, 4 parts. 
10. ^The Peaceable Design/ &c., 1675, 8vo. 

114 Ppflnp.nhlfi "niKrnnsit irtnfl ’ /iro lfl7A J.fn 
12 . 


but they might be of use to him.’ Rut some 
time later lie tore uj) tliese also, burned a 
pai\, and enclosed the remainder in a letter 
to Pierce. 

Humfrey came to liondon, where he 
gathered a congregational chureh, which met 
in f)uk('’s Place, afterwards in Rosemary 
Laiu^ finally in Roar’s Hoad Yard, Petti- 
coat l^a tie, AVliitecha pel. His views on church 
matters wore extremely moderate, and^ he 
S])ent much ink in futile recommendations 
of a union of all protestants. In the theo- 
logical disputes of the time he was a man of 
no side. He was certainly not an antino- 
raian, as Wilson supposes, though he criti- 
cis(‘d the critics of Tobias Crisp [q. v.] Tie 
always had a way of his own, but men of all 
parties respected him. One of his many ti’ea- 
tises oujustificat ion (1697) is prefaced by the 
commendations of three bishops, Patrick of 


Peaceable Disquisitions/ &c., 1678, 4to. 
‘The Healing Paper/ &c., 1678, 4to. 


13. ‘ Animadversions” and Considerations/ 
See., 1679, 12mo; 14. ‘ A Peaceable Resolu- 
tion,’ &c., 1680, 8vo. 15. ‘ Paulus Redivmis/ 
&c., 1680, 8vo. 16. sive conflict us 

cum Antichrist 0 ,* &,c., 1681, fob 17. ‘An 
Answer to Dr. StillingjSeot,’ &c. 1681, 4to, 
2 parts. 18. ‘ A Reply to the Defence of Dr. 
Slillingfieet/ See., 1681, 4to (this and the fore- 
going written in conjunction with Stephen 
Lolib [q.v.]) 10. ‘Mat(»rials for Union/ Sec., 
1081, Ito. 20. ‘ A Private Psalter/ See., 1683, 
12mo. 21. ‘Two Stops of a Nonconformist/ 
See., 1684, 4to. 22. ‘Hie Third Step of a 
Nonconformist/ &c., 1681, 4to. 23. ‘Ad\ice 
before it be too late,’ See. [1088], 4to. 
24. ‘ Union Pursued,’ See., 1 691 , 1 to. 25. ‘ Me- 
diocria,’ kc., 1 695, 4to. 26. ‘ The Right ('oiis- 
nessofOod. .. of Justification/ &:c., 1697, 4to. 

27. ‘ The Friendlv TnfprnniKAv ^ .C r- 1 CiOA J.fn 

28. 


The Friendly Interpoher/ &c., 1 098, 4to. 
‘ JModiocria ... a (Collection/ &c.> 1698, 


Ely, St illingfleet of Worcester, and Stratford I 4to. 29. ‘A Letter to George Keith/ &c., 
of Chester, After the revolution he became | 1700, Ito. 30. ‘A Pi 


an inveterate writer of advices to parliament, 
seldom h'ttiug a session pass without some 
appeal in favour of liberal measures. On one 
occasion he was committed to the Gate- 
house. In 1709 his pamphlet on the sacra- 
mental test was burned by the hangman, btil 
on admitting the authorship at the bar of the 
XIoUwse of Commons he was dismissed with- 
out further censure, liis accounts (1708) 
of the ‘ French prophet s ’ are interesting and 
instructive. The poisistence of his bodily 
and mental vigour was remarkable ; in his 
ninety-second year ho brought out a new 
book and projected another; he continued 
his ministry to his ninety-ninth year. At 
the time of the Salters’ Hull dispute (Fe- 
briiary-March 1719) he Avas still living, but 
took no part in it. Ho died in 1719, pro- 
bably towards the end of the year, his suc- 
cessor, Joseph Hussey, being appointed in 
December. Ilumfrey survived all the ejected 
except Nathan Denton [q.v], who was buried 

13 Oct. 1720. ^ . 

He published : 1. * A TTumhle V indication 
of a Free Admission unto the Lord’s Supper,’ 
&c., 16ra,8vo : 3rd edit. 1668, 12mo. 2. ‘ A 
Eejoinder to Pr. Drake,’ &c., 1654, 8vo. 


apertoWilliam Penn/&c., 
1700, 4to, 31, ‘ Letters to Parliament Men/ 
See., 1701, 4to. 32. ‘The Free State of the 
People of England,’ &c., 1702. 4to. 33. ‘After- 
Considerations for some Members of Parlia- 
liament/ kc., 1704, 4to. 31. ‘Lord’s Day 
Entertamment,’ ke., 1704, 8vo. 35. ‘A 
Draught for a National Church/ &c., 1705, 
Jto; 1709, Ito. 36. ‘Veritas in Semente 
. . . concerning the Quakers/ &c., 1705, 
8vo; 1707, 8vo. 37. ‘De Jualificatione/ -&c., 
1706, 4to. 38. ‘ An Account of the French 
Prophets/ See., 1708, 8vo. 39. ‘A Farther 
Account of our late Prophets,’ &c., 1708, 
12mo. 40. ‘A Sermon . . . for the Morn- 
ing Lecture/ See., 1709. 8vo. 41. ‘Free 
Thoughts on . . . Pi’edestination,’ &c., 1710, 
4to. 42. ‘ Wisdom to the Wicked/ &c., 1 710, 
8vo. 43. ‘ Free Thoughts,’ &c., 1711, ito (con- 
tinuation of No. 40; a further issue was pro- 
jected). 44. ‘ A Daily Morning Prayer/ &c., 
1712 (Calamy). Some other pamphlets and 
single sermons are referred to by Calamy. 
Many of his publications bear only his initials. 
He seems ahvays to spell his name Humfrey; 
by others it is given as Humphrey or Humph- 
ries. *He was confused with John Humphreys, 
an astrologer, born in 1638 at Shrewsbury, 
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and educated at Cambridge ; also with John 
HiimphiYes, a ijuaher, author of Btor Ildv- 
&c., IdfST, ^to, 

[Wopd^^ Athena* Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 743 sq. ; 
\yood*s Fasti, ii. 3,103; Oalamy's Account, 1713, 
p, 615 sq; ; Caiamy’s Own Lifivl330, u 371 sq., 
ii. 143 sq. ; Wilson's Bismuiting Gluircbos of 
Xondon, 1814, iv. 408 sq, ; James’s Hist. LiUg. 
Fresh, OKapris, 1807, p. 691 .] A . O. 

I^tJMFREY, PELHAM (1047^1674), 
musician and composer, said to have bemi 
the nephew of Colonel John llumphroy, Brad- 
shavv^s s word-beams was born in 1047. His 
name occurs as Humphrey, Hiunphrys, and 
in other forniiS, but the above is that adopted 
by himself. In 1600 he was one of the tirst 
set of children of the Chapel 1 loyal, under 
Henry Cooke. As early as 1004 ho appears 
as a composer, tlie Second eclitiou of Clif- 
ford^ii ^ Divine Services and Anthems ’ con- 
taini.iig' the words of five anthems vdiieh are 
stated to have been composetl bv Murnfrey, 
^oue of the children.' In the same year ho 
was associated witli Blow and Turner in t lnj 
composition of an anthem, ^ I will al^vays 
give thanks/ known as the ‘ Club Ant hem/ of 
which Hum frey wrote t he first and Blow the 
last portion, Turner contributing an inter- 
mediate bass solo. This is said l)y Dr. Tud- 
way to have commernoraied a naval victory 
gtined by the Duke of \"ork over the Dutch ; 
but as no such victory took ]>lace till ItJfm, 
when Htnufniy was abroad, it is more pro- 
bable that it WHS intended, as Boyce sug- 
gests, merely as a memorial of tlje three 
writers’ iVieudslrip. 

In 1664 Charles II sent JlumlVey abroad 
to study music. Ib? recrdvedlrom tlur secret 
service moneys: 200/. ixi 1664, 100/. in 1605, 
and 150/. in *1666, ^to defray the. charge of 
his journey into France and Italy’ (Giiovn)* 
In Paris he was instructcal by Lully, whose 
methods he introduced into Engknd (see 
Hullah, Modern Mum^ sect, iv.) On 24 Jan. 
1666-7, while still abroad, he was appointed 
gentleman of the Chapel Koyal, and on his 
return to England was sworn into Ids office 
26 Oct. 1667. On I Nov, Pepys heard at the 
Chapel Royal ‘ a line antheui,* made by Pel- 
ham, who Is come over.’ On 15 Nov. Pepys 
writes that * Mr. Ciesar and little Pelham 
Humphreys ’ dined with him, Humfrey, ac- 
cording to Pepys, was ^ an absolute monsieur, 
as full of form, and confidence, and vanity, 
and disparages everything, and everybody’s 
skill but his own. . . . After dinner/ Pepys 
coiifiinues,^we did play, he on the theorbo, 
Mr/d$S 8 ar on his French lute, and I on the 
yioL = ^ I see that this Frenchman do so 
mueh, wonders on the theorbo, that wdthout 
qu^tibn he is a good musician, but his 


' vanity do ollciui me.’ On ibc following tlay 
I Pepys wont to Wbiteliall, Mhero Humfrey 
I conducted a concert of * vocall and iirstru- 
men tall nuisick, chi<.4.ly of his own composi- , 
; lion, which was not much to lVq>Y8’s laste. 
i On 24 .lune Jt)72 lluiniVoy was elected 
i one of the annual Avardeus of the t''orp<i*'a- 
'i tiou for regulating t he Art and Science uf 
i Musique (cf Hart. M^S. BBl ). On 80 July 
I of the same year he was appi>inted nmsler of 
j the children in Micce.ssiou to Cooke; and on 
i 8 Aug. 1678 hn was, together with i'urcell, 

, appointed ^Composer in Ordinary for iiie 
A^iolius to His Majest y.’ 

; Humfrey died /it Windsor, 14 July 1674, 
j and Avas buried in AVest in luster Al>bey on 
; 17 July. Ho Ava.s succeeded as mastm' of the 
: childriui by Blow* Jlis epitaph, Avhicli in 
; llaAvkinss lime had become oilaced, ran: 

; * Ht're lieth iulerred the body of Mr. Pellmiu 
Huinphrtw, who died tbc fourteenth of July, 
Anno Dom. 1674, fiml in tJm twenty-seventli 
year of bis agi> ’ (IvKCJu;, Monume?frfa // e.y/- 
no. 171)). His will, dated 
28 April [ 1674 ], waspj<;ved on dOJuIy .1674 
by his Avi<lo\v f Vil herine, wlio was appointed 
‘sole extrix and .M.rs.’ of all hiw worldly 
; poss(‘s.sions. Ho left ‘ to my cousin Botty 
I Jelfe, Mr. lUoAV' and Hesse dill, eaclj 20 sbil- 
lings for rings.’ .His <.laiightm* Miiry Avas 
buried in W'esimiiKstcr Abbew' on 23 Feb. 

; 167 ;i I. 

i Hiindriw Avas a fine lutenLst, and is said 
I to huA't' often (joinposeil both th<.‘ wnirds and 
I music foi* Ids songs. His in<l(*bt(?dneHs to con- 
j tineiital models was great, and ho Avan ono 
I of the carli<\sl to introduce foreign i nil uonct?s 
j into English iniisic. Boyco considers that lie 
i Avas ‘ tlH.‘ first of our ecchjsiaslJcal composers 
I A\dio had l ie least idea, of musical pathos in 
j tlio expression of words.’ 

5 His compositions, Avhich Avero cldefiy 
I sacred, include a large number of anthems, 
services, and songs. Of his anihems, seven 
are printed in Boyce’s ‘ Cathedral Music : ’ 
others, including lIioH/lub Anthem’ and an 
evening service, form pjirt of the Tudway 
collection {JlarL MS. 7888); others are (jx- 
j taut in manuscript at Ely, Salisbury, Wiml- 
sor, Christ Churedx and the Music School, 
j Oxford, the Fi tzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 

1 and the Additional MSS, in tlie British Mu- 
seum. In the last-named collection is an an- 
tliQm, < By the waters/ by Humfrey and Pur- 
cell MS. 80682), and tlifee services by 
Humfrey {i5. 31444, :31 445, 81459). Three 
sacred songs, and a ‘ Dialogue ’ Avritten in 
collaboration with Blow, Avere j)rinted in 
Harmouia Sacra,’ Bk. ii., 1714. He com- 
I posed a setting of Ariel’s song, ‘ Where the 
I bee sucks/ for Davenant and Dryden’s ver- 
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.<^1011 of the ^ Tempest * in 1670, and contri- 
buted the music for a son^s ^ Wherever I 
am/ to Dry den’s ^Conquest of ( Iranada/ ] 672. 
He wrote for the king two birthday odes, 
SSmile, smile again/ and ^ When from his 
throne/ and a new year’s ode, ^ See, mighty 
sir ’ (id, 36287). A song, ^ The Phamix,’ of 
which the words were by Charles II and the 
music by Ilumfrey, was printed in London 
in 1706; and TIawkins ])rints, in the appen- 
dix to his ‘ History of Music/ another song 
of Humfroy’s, ‘ I pass all my hours in an old 
shady gi'ove,’ of which the words are also 
attributed to the king. Hawkins states that 
Ilumfrey ^composed tunes for many of the 
songs in the Theater of Music/’/^ Treasury 
of Music,” and other collections in his time, 
particularly to the song When Aurelia first 
I court(^d/’ which was a favourite.’ Several 
of his songs were included in ^ Choice Ayres, 
Songs, and Dialogs/ 1676-84, and a few are 
reprinted in J. S. Smith’s * Musica Antiqua.’ 
Slanuscripts of bongs and duets by Ilumfrey 
are preserved in the Fitzwillxam Museum 
and the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum. 

[Crove’b Diet, of Music, i. 766 ; Chester’s 
Registers of Westminster Abbey, pp. 183, 184, 
205; Pepys’s Diary (Bright’s edit.), v. 93, 94, 
96 ; ITawkinss Hist, of Music (1853 edit.), 
pp. 718, 937 ; Burney’s Hist, of Music, iii. 444; 
Christ Church, Pitzwilliam, and Oxford Music 
School Catalogues ; works in Brit. Mus.] 

R. F. S. 

HUMPHREY. [See also IIumphey.] 

HUMPHREY or HUMPREY, LAU- 
RENCE, D.D. (1627 P-1590), president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and aean succes- 
sively of (Gloucester and Winchester, was 
born about 1627 at Newi^ort Pagnel, Buck- 
inghamshire, aTid was educated at Cambridge. 
He was probably the Humphrey who matri- 
culated in November 1644 as a pensioner of 
Christ’s College (Coopur, AfJience Cantahr. 
ii. 80). Dr. Willet, in his dedication to the 
■ Harmony^ on the first Book of Samuel/ 
names Humphrey as one of the eminent 
preachers who had received their education 
m that college. He must, however, have soon ! 
removed to Oxford, where he was elected a 1 
demy of Magdalen College in 1646 (Bloxah, j 
Peffuter of Magdalen College, Oxford, iv. i 
104). He was elected a probationary fellow I 
in 1648, proceeded B.A. in 1649, and soon 
afterwards became a perpetual fellow of his i 
college. On 18 July 1662 he commenced 
M.A. He was elected lecturer in natural ' 
philosophy in that year, and lecturer in moral j 
philosophy in 1663. 

Throughout his life Humphrey advocated 


advanced protestaiit opinions. lie conse- 
quently obtained from the college on 27 Sept. 
1663, boon after the accession of Mary, leave 
to go abroad, on condition that he should 
not depart from the realm without the royal 
license. He went first to Basle, and then 
to Zurich, and his name is subscribed to a 
letter from the protestant exiles at the latter 
place to tlieir brethren at Frankfort, dated 
I IS Oct. 1564. On 24 Dec. 1654, and again 
I on 1 6 J une 1666, the college authorities ga-ve 
him a further extension of leave, and at the 
same time helped him to defray the cost of 
his studies abroad. AVhile at Zurich he 
associated with Parkhiirst, Jewel, and other 
protestant exiles, and lodged in the house 
of Christopher Froschover, the printer (ZnneA 
Letters, i. 11). lie highly extols the hospi- 
tality and kindness of<»the magi«^trates and 
ministers there. As he continued abroad 
beyond the time for which leave had been 
granted, his name fell out of the list of fel- 
lows of Magdalen College before the July 
election in 1656, On 23 April 1668 he was 
admitled into the English protestant con- 
gregation at Geneva (Bijrx, Livre de^Anqlois 
a Geneve, p. 11). In June 1559 he was 
living at Basle. 

After the death of Queen Mary he re- 
turned to England. During Ins absence he 
had corresponded on theological subiocts with 
the divines at Geneva, and brought back 
with him ^ so much of the Oiilvinian, both 
in doctrine and discipline, that the best that 
could be said of him was that he was a 
moderate and conscientious nonconformist ’ 
( WooB, Athenm Ovon, od. Bliss, i. 658). In 
i 1660, however, he was appointed rogius pro- 
[ lessor of divinity in the university. In the 
year following he was a candidate for the 
presidentship of Magdalen College, and ob- 
tained letters of recommendation from Arch- 
bishop Parker and Grindal, bishop of London, 
but the fellows, being Goavened much with 
popery/ at first refused to choose him. On 
28 Nov. 1661, however, he was, on a second 
scrutiny, unanimously elected, and took the 
oaths on 17 Dec. He soon discovered that 
he had succeeded to ^ a post of honour, but 
of small profit/ and accordingly, in January 
1601-2, he unsuccessfvilly applied to Cecil for 
a canonry of Christ CJhurch, adducing many 
instances of such pluralities {Cah State 
Papers, Dom. 1647-80, pp. 192, 198). He 
graduated B.D. on 10 June 16^2, and was 
created D.D. on the 13th of the following 
month {Oxf Vniv. Peg., Oxf. Hist. Soe., i. 

; 218), Taking advantage of the important 
j offices he held, Humphrey' Mid noj only . • * 
stock his College with a generatiofe of yon- 
I conformists, which could not be :i|poted out 
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in many yeai^ aft decease, but sowed I ^vrote to Secretary Oecil {j?ii April 

also in the Ijivinity Seliool . . * seeds of Cal- ’ loGO) In^j^dng him vo stay their execution 
vinism, and laboured to create in the voimger ) {Life of Parh i\ p, ti\7\ On t he ijueen visit- 
sort . . . astrong hatred against the rapists’ ; ing the university of Oxford in loGG, slm wm 
(Athene Ojvon, L 559), His xeal against | met near Wolvercot by Humphrey, Qodwyu, 
the Roman catholics gained for liim the title ! dean of t'lirlst Church, and tUher doctors in 
of ‘ Papistomostix/ ; their scarlet habits. After a Latin oration 

On 8 March 1663-4 Humphrey, with his | by Marbeck, the queen m\d to Jliuuphrey, 
friend Thomas Sampson, and four other j as he was kissing her hand, ‘ Methinks this 
■divines who refused to wear the vestments, ! gown and liabit becomes you very well, ami 
were cited to appear before Archbishop s I marvel that you are so straigfit-laced on 
Parker and his colleagues at Lambeth, The | this point— but I come not now to chide.’ 
archbishop produced no impression on them | When her majesty entered Christ Clmrcli 
by quoting the opinions ot foreign divines, j Cathedral, Humphrey was one of the four 
such as Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer, and i doctors who held a canopy f)ver her. <.)n 
submissive api)eala to the archbishop, the ; 2 Sept, the Spanish ambassador and divers 
bishops of London, Winchester, Ely, and ; noblemen attended a divinity lecture given 
Lincoln, and other commissioners, and a ■ in the schools by Hr. Humphrey, 
letter to the Earl ofpLt?icester failed to pro- i llie Earl of I Ancestor, in a letter to the 
cure their release. On 29 April the arcli- ■ university of Oxford, dated 26 Marcdi 1667, 
bishop pcuremptorily declared in open court | wannlyrecouunended Humphroy totho oflice 
that they must conform at all points or im- . of vice-cliancellor. On 21 July 1668 he wag 
mediately part with their preferment. After ! appointed one of tlie commissioners for visit- 
further examinations they wei’c released on j ing Corpus Christi Cbllego,Ox:for<i, and eject- 
signing a proposition, by which t hey seemed j ingtlie liomau catholics fr<)m that society. Ho 
to allow the lawfulness of the vestmients, | was iiicorporatiHl DJ). at Oainbridge 7 March 
though on grounds of inexpediency declining ! 1568-9. On 18 March 1 670^1 he wag installed 
to use them (STKrPByZt/c ^/Pr/r^‘er,p. 162; j dean of Gloucester, and consented to wear 
yin i. 464, folio). About the same time the habits. Mle ivas loath/ he wrote to 
they addressed a letter to the mieen, appeal- Burghley at the time, ‘ her majesty or any 
iijg for toleration (Cooium, ii, ol). other honom*abl(». p(u*son should tliink that 

Humphrey retired for a time to the house be was forgetful of his duty, or sofarolf from 
of a widow named Warcup in Oxfordshire; obedience, but that he\vould submit himself 
thence.^ he wrote on 24 May 1666 to John to those orders in that ])lace whf3ro his being 
Foxe to intercede with the Huke of Norfolk and living was. And therefore ho had 
for him. In the same month he wrote to the yielded’ (STRYins, AnnaU^ il. 461, folio). Ho 
bishops against the vestments, urging that was commissary or vice-chancellor of the 
other po])isU practices would follow. Again, university of Oxfonl in 1671, and continued 
in a let ter to Cecil (1666), he prayed that to hold the office till about 1576. During 
the articles of the archbishop might be in that period the title of commissary was 
some ways mitigated and that pastors might dropped, and that of vice-chancellor only 
be relieved from observing certain ceremonies used. On 81 Aug. 1572 be, on behalf of the 
( Cah State Papers, Dom, 1647-80, pp. 253, university of Oxford, delivered a Latin ora- 
271). He had, indeed, been appointed to tion before the queen at Woodstock, and made 
preach at St, Paul’s Cross either by the another oration to her majesty at the same 
Bishop of Loudon or the lord mayor, but it place on 11 Sept, 1576 (Wood, AnnaU, cd. 
appears that he, Sampson, and Lever were Crutch, ii. 178). 

alloAved to preach in London without ivear- On 14 July 1676, and again in 1584, he 
ing the habits (Strtpe, Life of Grindal^ j). was in a commission to visit the diocese of 
116, folio; ParJeer Correspondenee, p. 239), Gloucester. At the latter end of this y(3ar 
While his case was under the consideration Lord Burghley wrote to him that his non- 
of the commissioners, the Bishop of Win- conformity seemed to be the chief impedi- 
chester had presented him to a small living ment in the way of his being made a bishoj). 
in the diocese of Salisbury, but Bishop Jewel, Humphrey consequently once again adopted 
his professed friend and intimate acquaint- the disputed habits, but ^protested that his 
ance, declined to admit him because he re- standing before and conforming now came of 
fused an assurance of conformity (20 Dec. one cause, viz, the direction of a clear con- 
1666) (ii/5? of Parser, i. 184, folio ; Jewel, science, and tended to one end, which was 
Works, ed. Ayre, biog. mem. p. xix), edification ’ (Strypb, AnwiUy i. App. p. 68, 

Upon the publication of the advertisements fol.) In 1678 he was one of the deputies (the 
for enforcing a more strict conformity, Hum- others being Thomas Wilson, dean of Wor- 
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cestfjr, John 1 1 ammond, LL J )., and John Still, 
OJ)., afterwards 1n8h<?ji of Hath and Wfdlb) 
senitothodiotatSina!caldtoconft‘rwiththeir 
brethren about Lutheranism and the coutro- 
vorsieH respecting the Lord’s Su]>per, - On 
14 Oct. 1580 he was instituted to (hcj deanery 
of Winchester (Lfi/?sf/, J/>V. 98i}, f. 128). 
This preferimmt he held till Ids (h^atli. In 
I’ebruary 1580 1 lie wa^ one of tliree deans 
recommended to convocation by Lishop Ayl- 
mer for the office of jirohmutor : Day, dean of 
Windsor, was elect ed ( S j itv cn, ////c of ( trm^ 
Aal^ p. 257, foh) Jlc WHS one of the divines 
appointed liy fho ]>ri\y council in 1582 to 
take part in conferenciw with the catholics. 
Ooojper, bishop of VVhiiclicster, issiu*d in 1585, 
as losilor of MajL'daJeii (\jlleae, a set of in- 
junct ions, (‘specially as n'gards divine wor- 
shlj), and by geuile persuasion o^(‘r(‘alno the 
pnritauii^nl mind of the ]m‘sident, so tluit 
BUi'pliccrS wcrt‘ restored in llie chapel. Iluin- 
phreys died at Oxford on 1 Feh. 1589 90, 
and was buried in the clui])(d of Magdalen ] 
Oollef'C, when* a mural monuineiil, with a 
Jait in ins(3ript ion, was eivct cd to his memory. 

lie marri(*d, in the bc'^i lining of Q\wen 
Eli«ab*‘th’fi r</ign, Joan, daughter of Andrew 
Inkfordby of Ipswich, liy whom he had seven | 
sons and fi\o (laughters. According to W(3od, j 
Flumplnvy did not liv(‘ ha])]n1y withhis wife, 
and was not on good terms with his sons. 1 
iris widow died on 27 Aug. 101 1, aged 74, ' 
and was burked In the chancel of the church 
of Hteeple Barton, Oxfovdsliin*, where a 
monument was ereeh'd to her memory by her 
oldest daughter, Justina, wife of Caspar Dor- 
mer, (*&(}. (see p(‘(ligree in Duoxam, iv. 110). 
Ills daughter Judith was the third Avife of 
Sir Edmund Carey, third surviving son of 
ilenryj lord llunsllou (CmuTnuBUOK, Ilert^ 
fortJshiroy iii. 5hl ). 

Wood says llumpUivy was * a great and 
general scholar, an able linguist, a deep di- 
vine; and for his exciJlency of rule, exact- 
ness of method, and suKstuuce of matters in 
his writings, he went beyond most of our 
tbeologiansJ 

His works ar^?; L Answer to ^Tho dis- 
playing of the protest antes and sundry their 
ractises* [by jliles Ifuggarde, q, \ .], Lon- 
on, 1556, 16mo. Written conjointly with 
Kobert Orowley, 2. ‘ Origenis 'tres dialog! 
do recta fide contra Jrarciouistas ; ' iu ‘ Ori- 
gonis Opera,’ Basic, 1671, fob ii. 811. The 
dedication to Sir Anthony Cavura, knight, 
is dated Bavsle, 6 Aug. 1557. The W(Ark is a 
paraphrase rather than a translation. 3. * Epi- 
etola de Ormcis Literis et Homeri Lectione 
et Imitatione ad pra^sidem (^t socios collegii 
Magdalen. Oxon.’ In * Kepas ’A/itaXflciasr, j) 
€^€y{)<r€<ii>v cic rwv rod 


Evflrra^eioi; 7rap€K^oX€)P o-vvr]ppocrfjL4p(M>p . . ., 

Bash*, 1558. 4. ^De religionis conserva- 

tione et reformat iono vera; de(^ue primatu 
regum et magistral iium^ Sc obedientia illis, 
ut .summis in ti^rraChristi vicarii6,praestandu> 
]ibi*r,’ Banle, 1559, 8vo. 6. ‘De rationte 
j interpretandi aut bores, ^ Basle, 1650, 8vo. 
1 lledicat(‘d to Sir Tlxomas Wroth. At the 
end of the volume ivS the Prophecy of Oba- 
diah in lfebr(*w and Latin, and Philo 
I Jiidice’ in (hvek and Latin, done by Hum- 
phrey. 0. ‘ Optimates, sive de nobilitate,^ 
cj usque anti(^iia origine, natura, disciplina, 
&c., lib. 3,’ Bash*, 1500, 8vo. At the end is 
^ Pliilonis .huhei de nobilitate,’ translated 
from the Greek. Aji English translation ap- 
p(*arod with this title: ‘The Nobles, or of No- 
bilitye. The original nature, dutyes, ryglit, 
and Christian Institucion thereof, in tlmx^ 
Boukes,’ Ijondon, 1503, J2mo. 7. M)ratio 
Woodstocliia* habit a ad illustriss. R. Elizab. 
31 Aug, 1572,’ London, 1572, 4to, and in 
Nicliol.s’s Progrt*sses of (^lu'eu h]lizab(*th, i, 
583. 8. ‘ Joannifl Juelli Angli, Episcopi 8a- 
risburiensis, vita Sc m(n’^, eiiis(i. A^(*ra" doc- 
trina) d(*fenbio, cum refutatione quorundam 
object ornm . . London, 1573, 41 o ; prefixed 
also to ‘Juelli ()p(n"a,’ 1600, fol. DedicaUnlto 
Archbishop Parker and Sandys, bivsliop of f jon- 
don, at whoso desiri‘ the Avork Avas written. 
An English abridgment is prefixed toJewcTs 
‘ A])ology,’ and his ‘ Epistle t o8cipio,’ed. 1 685. 
9. ‘Oratio in Aula Woodstoc, habita ad illus- 
triss. R.Elizab.au. 1575,^ London, 1575, Ito ; 
^'printed in Nichols’s ‘Progro'^ses of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ i. 585-99. 10. ‘ Jesuit ismi pars 
prima ; sive do jxraxi Roman® curia^ coiit ra 
resp. & principes; Sc de nova legal ionejesui- 
tariim in Angliam, •rrpo0€pd7r€ia & premouitio 
ad Anglos. acljimcTa os>t concioejusdem 
argument i. hldit. secunda,’ London, 1581, 
1582, 8vo; and in vol. iii. of ‘Boctrina Jesui- 
tarum per A'^arios aiithores,’ 6 vols., Rochelle, 

J 585-0. 11. ‘ Pharisaismus vetus et noAms, 
sive de fermeuto Pliarismorum et Jesuitainim 
vitando ; concio habita apud Oxonienses in 
die cinerum mdlxxxii. in Matth. xvi. Marc, 
viii. Luc. xii.,’ London, 1582; in ‘Doctrina 
J^^siiitarum,’ vol, ii. ; and in the works of 
William Whitaker, GeneA'a, 1620, fol., i. 240. 
12. ‘ Jesuitismi pars secunda . . London. 

1584, 8vo; and in ‘Doctrina Jesuitarum,’ 
Yol. ii. 1.3. ‘ Apologetica E^istola ad Aca- 
demj® Oxoniensis Cancellarium,’ Rochelle, 

1585, 8vo. 14. An edition of John SUep- 
' veve’s ‘ Summa & synopsis Novi Testamenti 

distichis ducentis sexaginta comprehensa’ 
Avas revised and corrected by Humphrey, 
Oxford, 1586, 8vo. It is printed also in 
‘Gemma Eabri/ London, 1698 and 1603, and 
in ‘Biblii Summula,’ London, 1631 and 
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1628> 15, * Seven Serraonft apfaiust Treason, 
onl Sam^ XJ&vi. 0, ID, 11/ &c*, T^ondon, 
1S88, 8vo ; dedicated to tbo Earl of Leicea- 
16,^^ Antidiploma^’ manuscript cited lu 
^ Apologia lamitotronim Lincoln./ 1605, tto. 
17. Translation of Origen ^ Of True Faith/ 
witli a preface to the same author. X8. St. 
Cyril’s Commentaries upon Isaiah, trans- 
lated info Latin ; dedicated to Queen Elira- 
betb. 19. ^Oonsonsiis patrum do juslifica- 
tioue/ 20. Index to Forster s Ilebiew Levi- 
eon. 21. Latin and Greek verses prefixed to 
various works which are specified in Cooper’s 
^ Athenfo Cantabrigienses/ 

There is a portrait of UumpUrey in Mag- 
dalen College School, His face was among 1 
those painted on the top of the wall under 1 
the roof of the picture gallery in the Bodleian ' 
Library, Oxford. A ftnet^ngravedportnuf of 
him is in IlolJandV * llertuologm/ Of tins' 
there is a I'educed copy in liuptons ‘ Ahnleni 
Protestant Divines/ ‘ j 

[Addu. *MSS .-^StS p. 43, r>h71 f 103 ; Amos's ‘ 
Typogr. Aiitiii (ILrberi), Baker MS8. vi. 331 
334, wii. 23(j , Bluxanfs jMiigd.ilun <\>|] Ho- 
gister. n prof p. Ivi, vid. iv. 101-32; Brook's 
Puritaus, 1. 303 , Burnet s Hist, ol the Hefurnui- I 
turn ; Coopers AlhoufctkniUihr. ii. 80, *51 1, whor*' 
many authorities are cited; (louglfs Index to 
Parker Soeaty PuMiCations , GiMiig<r8 Biog. 1 
Ih^i. (d England , H<»lhuurs Jferwologia, p. 208 , . 
Johii^'ron’s King*^ Visitat<»n.il Povrnr asserted, 
p. 227 , Be No\VvS Fasti (Hardy) ; l.uplon h Mtj- j 
dern Proreslant Divines, p. 202; jSenl’^ Pun-! 
t^ln^; StrypC5*& AVorks (general iruUx) , TanneFs 
Bihl. Bni. p, 121; WaitonV Hist, ol Kuglisli 
Poetry; AVooiPs Annals of Oxford (Gufeh); ' 
WoodV. Colleges and Halls (Outch) j T. C ' 

HUMPHREY, PELHAM (1B47-^I671> ' 
musician* [^See lU’MKnny.] i 

HUMPHREY, Dt icu or (iLouousrnR, i 
called the Goon Duki: UuMCHuny 
1447), >oungests<»nof Henry, earl of Derby, * 
afterwards Henry IV, by his first wife, MaJ7 | 
Bolmn 1394), was bom in 1391, probably 

in January or February, <^uriiig his father’s 
absence in Prussia. He remained in England 
with his brothers during his father's exile, 
lie was made a knight on 11 Oct. 1390, the 
day before his father’s coronation. In 1 100 
he became a knight of the Garter. In 1403 
he is said by Waurin (CAro/t. 1399-1 422, p. 
01) to littve been present at the battle of 
Shrewsbury, He received a careful educat ion, 
Bale says, at Balliol College, Oxford 
jSnt Cat, p. 683, ed. 1657), and became at a 
very early age a great collector and reader of 
booKS and a bountiful patron of learned men. 
His presents of books to Oxford began about 
1411, when Richard Courtenay [q. y.], the 
chaneeUor, was enlarging and organising the 
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university library. He was extremely dis- 
»olute» and soon after ho A\as thirty had 
xindomiinod his const it uliou b\ hi>» 
tKymers report in Uv'vkm:,' IMnr AUjt^r 
iS'oucA ii. 650 VD. llihi first puhho «p]joint- 
men! wa<i on 7 Mny U13, .v,oon after los 
brother Henry V’k accession, wJum li<‘ was 
made gr»'at clmmbevlrtin of England ^Dox i.r, 
Ojleial tianma^(\\u 22). Gu itt Mav 1 G I 
he was created Duke of (Honcohter and Karl 
of Pembroke at the parlianient at l.ruawter. 

Glo^ce^l(*r became one of hi« brotlierV 
couuci}, and \xaH present at the meeting of 
16 April 1115 which resolved on war with 
France (Or<A (\ ii. 156). He at tended 
Henry \ to iSouthampton, and \\m one of 
the court wJiicli tried and condeimuHl (Tun- 
bridge and Scropo for treason. He thf’U em- 
barlted for France, whert» betook part in the 
whole campaign, commanding ono of th<^ 
three diMsions into x\hich the Kugliwh army 
was divided, and acliv(dvco-(»perH(ing at Hit? 
siegeof Hartleur (T. L)\ irs Fono-.! cuiixmn, 
yita llvn, p. 0). At Aginconrt (25 t let.) 
(Houeester, vxhilcstiugglmg against Alen^'on 
and his followers, wti^ womuhsl and thrown 
senseless to tin* ground. He was rescued by 
Henry V {ih, p. 20; BiuniAN, p. 17; El.M- 
H\>i, p. 121, both m (Tuji:, Memtn*iah 0 / 
Jirn, C; N\ kiokt, PoHitta/ Sauf/ay ii. 12*5; 
Nicoi,as, iff Af/tmoarf ), ami wan con- 
\e\ed to C^ahus, xvlnro ho soon recoyert'd 
(Ginns, (Vtron, p. 51). His ser\iees were 
rewartled a long serioM of grants. lie 
became lord of the march of Llanslepluin, 
nearCarmarlhea((Vf/. Itoi, /V//. p, 205). He 
aftt*rw<mL m <‘I\ed ot ht^r lands andollices in 
Wales. He was made, on 27 Nov. 1115, 
warden t>f tlie Ciiiqiiu ports and eountable of 
Dover Castle, and on 2H Dee. of the name 
year Jov<l <4 tim fsle of Wight and (Tiris- 
broolce. On 27 Jan. J 116 ho was apjiomtcd 
warden and chief justice in eyre of the royal 
forest s, parks, and warrens sont li of the dh ent 
(Dovlk, li. 22). 

On 50 April 1416 GJou{*<*stor received tin* 
Emperor 8igi8mund at Dover (Fii.MUAM, p. 
1B3), ami, if a late autliority can he trusted 
(JfoLTXsnnn, iii. 85), rode into the wat4*r 
with naked sword in hand and oht tuned from 
the emperor a promise that he would exer- 
cifc^e or claim no juri^dicl ion in England, fn 
Scptembertlic emperoFn /(-al for peace caasetl 
thoasfeemblingof aconforoncoat ( *alais. John 
of Burgundy would onl^ be present if Hum- 
phrey wore handed over as a hostage for liin 
safety. On 4 Oct. (Ttloiice&ter rode into the 
water to moot Burgundy at Gravelme^ ami 
suiTendercd liiins»df as a iiostage {Oeata 
Hen, F, p. 100, Engl. Hi 4 Soc : lAedera^ 
ix. B90s(j.) He was royally cnt<‘rtaiued by 
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Philip of Chart)lais at 8aiutrOmer, and was 
samndered on lil Oct. after liurj^undy’s re- 
turn. lie then aceomx>a!iied fcjigismiind on 
his coasting voyage from Calais to Dordrecht, 
where he was (hsmissed with X)res(*n1 ( AVals- 
JKOHAM, Ypodiyma Netatnre, p. 471 ; Cap- 
OBAvn, O/tron, p. 315 ; cf. Ascjuuoh, Kaiser 
Higmund), 

(Gloucester tcK)k part in Henry V’s second 
French expedit ion in 1 U7. He look Lisieux 
without difTieiilly (JtjjT)ivrAJ»r, p. 51). On 
10 Sept, he was (*oiinnission(‘d to treat for 
the surrender of BaYou\ ix. 4^^3). 

After Faster I 41 H he ov'^erran the Cotentin, 
find i 1 1 g .'^eri ou s resi an (m * a t Oh erbourg, wh ich 
only suiTfiulered on I Oct. al‘t(‘r a long siege 
(T. Ijfvj im Foho-Jtjli pp. 51 (3 ; Gan- 
OORT, VhmiiuUj p. lie then joined 

Henry V at 1 hi' ^i<*ge of Honen,whero lie t ook 
up quarters with the king at tlu' Porte Saint- 
IHlaire (Prtsfon i. 10; Collections of 

London Cifhcn, Canid. Soc., pp. 11, 10^ 23, 
25). fn January 1 410 he was made governor 
of the captiinal capital oi Normandy (Mons- 
TiiULur, iii. 308). Iii April 1419 he had li- 
CM'nse to treat for a marriage between himself 
and Blanche of Sicily, daughter of Charles, 
king of Navarro (Jd/Yiem, ix. 4t)3). Nothing 
further came of this. 1 1 e was ])resont at the 
first interview of Henry V and the French 
court at Moulan, and on 1 June was a com- 
missioner to limt for jieace and for Henry’s 
marriage (/Wem, ix. 701). He attended 
Henryk marriage on Trinity Sunday, 1420, 
and fought at the siege of Melun. Later in 
that year ho was sent home to replace Bed- 
ford 'as regent in England (Walsingham, 
Hist, AngL li. 33). He lieid the December 
parliament in Henr;s’s name, and on 30 Dec. 
was formally appointed lieutenant of Eng- 
land {Fivdera, ix. 830). In February 1421 
his commission Avas concluded by the king’s 
return. In the summer of 1121 Gloucester 
again accompanied Henry V to France. Ho 
afterwards ret urnod to l^hi gland, and replaced 
Bedford as regent Avlieu the latter accom- 
paniocl Qimcn Catherine to Paris in May 
3423. 

01oucest(»r Avas stiU in England Avheii 
Henry V dtod on 31 Aug. 1422, leaving an 
infant heir. ( )x\ his deathbed Henry Avarnod 
Qloucesternot to seltishly prefer his personal 
interest .<< to those of tho nation (Waubin, 
Chron. 1399-1422, p. 423), The dying king 
appointed him deputy for Bedford during 
the lattor’s presence in F'rance. Humphrey 
at once entered into this position. On 
28 Sept, he receh^d the seals from the clian- 
cellor ill the name of his little nephew, 
Henry VI. But the council exercised the 
exocutive powei*, and he did not venture to 


j gainsay their acts. In tho the question 
of the regency Avas referred to pkrliament, 

' which Gloucester opened on 9 Nov. (FtrdEc?*a, 
X. 257). He claimed the regency both oil 
grounds of kinship and the will of Henry V. 

, Parliament rejected his pretensions. At last 
1 royal letters patent, confirmed by act of par- 
< liament, provided that Gloucester, during his 
• brother’s presence in England, was only to 
I act as principal counsellor after him, but that 
wlien Bedford was absent Gloucester was to 
bo himself protector and defender of the king- 
dom and church, and chief counsellor to the 
king. As Bedford was likely to be fully occu- 
piea in France, Gloucester at once became 
protector, with a salary of eight thousand 
marks a jrear. The real power, however, re- 
mained with the council, of which Gloucester 
Avas little more than thS chairman, with some 
small rights of dispensing the minor patron- 
age of the croAvn. Tho new council only 
tookofiiceon five stringent conditions whicn 
severely limited his power. 

Gloucester’s first acts fully justified the 
caution of Henry V and the council. Before 
June 1421 Jacqueline of Bavaria fled to the 
English court, where she Avas given a pen- 
sion and allowed to act as godmother to 
Henry VI. Born on 26 July 1401, she was 
the only daughter of William IV, count of 
Ilainault, Holland, and Zealand, and lord of 
Friesland, and of Margaret of Burgundy, 
sister of John the Foariess. Her first hus- 
band, who soon died, was the dauphin John, 
Charles VTT’s elder brother. Ou her father’s 
deatli in 1417 she had succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of his three counties. In 1418 she 
had married her .second husband, John IV, 
duke of Brabant, her own cousin, and cousin 
of Philip of Burgundy. But her father’s bro- 
ther, John the Pitiless, at one time bishop of 
Liege, wrested Holland and Zealand from ner 
by a treaty with her weak husband, 21 April 
1420. The Spanish antipope, Benedict XIII, 
annulled her marriage with Brabant soon 
after her arrival in E^^land, and, probably in 
tho autumn of 1422, (Gloucester marriii^d her 
(by October 1422, FarticulariUs Curi^es^ 
p, 58 ; before 7 March 1423, StBVBNSON’, i. 211, 
pref. ; Saint-Rbmy, ii. 82 ; ./Ekbas Sxx-vrus, 
Commentariiy pp. 412-16, ed. Rome, 1684). 
LydgateAvrote a ballad to celebrate the event. 
On 20 Oct. 1428 she was denizened (Foprfem, 
X. 311), Gloucester spent Christmas at St. 
Albans with his wife (cf, AJWttrNDBSHAM, i. 7), 
On 7 Jan. 1424 both Were admitted to th^ 
fraternity of the abbey, which was afterwards 
his favourite place of devotion h 66). 

(31oucester had dealt a death-blow to Eng- 
lish interests abroad by a marriage jgWch 
directly put him in competition with JPhilip 
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<)f Burgundy for the mastery of tlie Xether- ’ ham, daughter of Lord Colihum of 
landa. The French rquiced at the pro^pect<i borough, n lunidsomo, gvoody. ^eiisual Avoman 
of the ovortlirow of the Auglo-Bin'guuditin of doubtful anteet denis, ^raluug an tiHee** 
alliance, l^ett era of (Boucestor ana others tion.ite farewell fd‘ Jaequelme, iUoueestor 
wereforgedfprobablyat thein^^tigationof the went hack to England wit!^ l^leantu* on pre- 
new constable, Arthur of Ricinnoud; but teiiee of preparing for his du*d with Pluhp, 
cf C<wmiT, Le VonnHable but 1 1ml Imdford and the pope forbade 

pp. 601-3) to make Philip believe that Bed- sihulut, iv. !};]1 ; Wai iun, I li^2 31 » u I7d ; 
ford was in secret league witJi his brtdh*»r ii. lb Burgundy ov^^rraii 

and was plotting his assassinatiou (Buau- flainault and (*fiptured Jtit‘oueliiie in Juno 
<;otmT,7Zis^ deOkaries VII, ii. 608-OOf lies- U:?r>. He had ahOtuK oeeupual Holland and 
pnAl^atiK, Mt^moires de rAettdcmfp r/e />V^/- Zealand us 1 lie hen of the e\d>ishop of laC'ue, 
tome 32, 1807, publishes the forgeries who had <Ued in January. In 8epttunber 
from the Lille archives and nminfains the da(x[nelmeo'.eaj)«‘tl to iloriandand mad(‘ her- 
reality of the plot). But Bedford, tliougli rr»- self nustre'^s ol tno>t of the country. (Uoti- 
Kjuesting the pope to legitimatize his brother’s cester, thougli unwilling or nnabh^ to go in 
marriage(SrnvnNS0N,ii. 388b really strained person, sent livo huiuln^l troops under I Ami 
every eflbrt to check Hum phrey’s ambition, rit/w'aher to luu' ludp (Wiritisr, p. 200). 
He joined at once with Burgundy in ^vdering But m Januoiy 1 120 she was beaten b\ Philip 
to mediate between (lloueesier and Brabaul. ‘at Brouwerdia\en,and<Tlloucestergrtwvmoro 
On 16Feh. 1 12 1 Hloucoster acetyiiMl t In' oiler, indiirenuit as her ])rosp(*cts darkened, 
provided tlmt t ho were set j hul by March. During (Boucevter s alistuice abroad the 
It was not till Jinn* that the arbiters referred coniunl had g4>\erned and Beaufort had bc- 
tlie Cjuestinu to Pope Marlin ivliom < Boa- come clmiu'cllor. ^ He caino back in April 
cester liad already requested to pronounce 1 l2o embi It eied by failure, broken in lioalth, 
agaiiM the \alidity of Jncqiediue'H mar- and enjiphsi by debt 11 was present at the 
rnvje to Brabant (tb/u. 302 3, 101 1). But parliament wduch met mi 30 April, ami was 
CfloucOi!*ti'r now colled ('d J[iM‘ thousand wd- . forbiddmi to c<»ntiuue furilier his (juarrol 
di(u*s and criwsed over to t’alais on 10 Oct,, ‘ with BuiLumlv. He was (reatisl vvhh gTcat 
accompanieJby Jaequellmsbent on eonqui'v- forbeamuce and iillowi'd to borrow largo 
ing 1 Iiiinault 307; cf. tVnw- ’ sums of money. 'Die coum'il, howo\cr, 
i. 281 ), He delayed a few days at strongly rt'Imked him, all hough it gave him 
Oahii'', wdumce lie vvrote on 27 Oct, an in- the lucrative warddu]) of the Morliiner Cs- 
tcmpernlc letter lo the pone against a papal ^ tales of the Duke of \"ork, wlio wasaminor. 
coll(s*tor (ih, i. 270-80). lie marebod peaci'- * A pirsotml numiel ])etw(M*n OloiKu»wter and 
ably tbrougrh the Burgundian tonatories, Ikiuifort followed. A not lx*! ween their 
ami, reaching Hainault, found no open ro- supporters tor dv place m Loiulon on 30 Ocl* 
sistance. On 4 Dec. the estatt‘s of Hainault I'he council implored Bedford to return to 
reeogniscdhimascouiit,anclnext day betook \ heal the feud, and on 10 Jan. 1 120 ho arrived 
the oaths and entered formally on tlmt odice, in London [s 'e BuAUiunri, IJnNKV, bishop of 
Thefaction of the Hocks in Holland also roM» | Winchester, d, 1 M7J, It was the tlrnt turn' 
in arms to support his claims ( BnAFOOXUtf, iL • that ( Uoucebter had hcen him since I Icnry V’s 
\H,^G2-f^;Pnrfi(^iar{t^HCunf*m(>smirJ(iofp(e^ death. (Boucesb'r signed a bond of unitv, in 
line de Ba^ere, No. 7 dee pidjNeaHo7/e de la ) which he agnxMl to form no alliance wit Lout 
Soeiitedes DlbHopJnles de dibn/i, 1838 ; F, vox ' his brotherV consent (/»Vc/^/y?///e?^ Correspond 
IjiSuy^u, Jakobda von. Bayern und ikre Zett, ^ r?ice, i. 13U-16), but (‘tforts to reconcile his 
1869; Loheb, Beiirdye znr (hHchichte f/cr ^ feud with Beaufort at first failed. On 18 Feb. 
J^bda mn Bayemm Ahhandlungen der his’- parliament, howov(*r, nnd at LeiccBter, and 
tnrisohen Claeee der hayerischen Academie der the peers arbilratfxl lietwcmi nephew atxl 
Wmeizeekaflen, X. lAlti and * imcle, Beaufort denied a series of wiki 

Philipof Burgundy concluded a truce with j charges brought againat him by (lloucest(*r, 
France and hurried to the delivery of Bra- j and on 12 March (il1oucf»ster accepted hiH 
bant. After a hot correspondence (printed j disavowal and took him by the band. But 
with some variation^ of text in MoNSTJsnLET, Beaufort resigned the chancel lorslnp. 
ii. 213-9o; Waubik; and Sainx-Rexy, ii. j Bedford remained m Knjjland and acted 
95-105) he challenged Gloucester to a duel, as protector. * Let my broihf'r govern as he 
and Humphrey accepted the proj^al. But | list whilst ho is in this land/ (Boiicestcr said 
his enthusiasm for Jacqueline and her cause ‘ to his friends, ^ for after Jus going over into 
xva$ over, lie had found a new mistress France I 'will goxem as me seemeth good/ 
in one of the ladies who had accompanied He also boasted that he had done any- 
her from England. This was Eleanor Cob- thing that touched the king in his sovereign 
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tetato he would not answer for it to any per- 
son alive, save only to the kin^* when ho 
came of affe ^ (Orrl 1\ C. iii, 241 }. Jlefore 
Bedford’s depaTlureGloucestur,wlio was seri- 
ously til at his house, was visited hy the coun- 
cil, and swore that he would ol)<*y its com- 
mands. Bedford left England in March 1 127, 
accompanied by Ikauifort. (lloucestor, on 
recovering from his illness, made ofleringrt at 
St. Albans, whence he proeeedcsl to Norwich 
to try some malefactors (A m UNimNit am, i. 13). 
lie returned to London in Juno. 

Again protector, (tloue<‘ster returned to 
his old courses, lie earned a stern reproof 
from Bedford for iuiriguiiig with his French 
council. During the spring of 1 127 Jacoue- 
line was in great distress, and k(‘pt sending 
pit<*ons appenls for lielp to liim and the coun- 
(silfLonnjtjy^eVm/e, prints f hem (])p. 210sq.) 
from the Archives). (Uoncester became 
anxious to assist her. IK‘ broke his promise 
to ilia brother, and in#! iily piusuaded tlu^coun- 
cil to grant him Jive thousand marks with 
wJiich to aid Jacqueline in llolhiiid (i’Wm/, 
X. 37 1). But tin* council insisted that no 
aggressions ahouhl bo made without tlie con- 
sent of parliament, in JaTiuarj- 1 428 llie 
pope auiiullod tlie marriage of Humphrey 
and Jacqueline. 

InJamiary 1 128the parliament, wliicli had 
already assembled in the autumn before, hold 
a second session. On 3 JMarcli (floucestor 
1 ‘equestcd the lords to dolino his powous as 
protector. They answered that his powers 
were strictly limited by the act of his ap- 
pointment, and that the title protector Om- 
povted a personal duty of inteiidaiico to the 
actual defence of tln‘ laud’ {Jiot, ParL iv. 
32(0* They now iin])ONed a furl tier check on 
his indepen delict' b\ dirt'cting Kicluird Beau- 
champ [ q. V.], earl of Warwick, to act as the 
little kiiigV prt'ceptor in accordance with 
Henry V^s intentions, l^ven liis peiNonal 
popularity was diminished. 1 u 1 428 a num- 
ber of London housewi von, ^ of good reckoning 
and well apparrelled,’ appeared before the 
lords, and protested against the slnunc of his 
abandoning his wife to her distress, ^yhilo 
consoling himsidf with a harlot like h]leaiior 
Oobham (Amundusham, i. 20; Srow, An-- 
Wflffo, p* 800). Proposals were made that he 
shoula submit his claims to llainault to Bed- 
ford and Beaufoid/s arbitration (>Srn\ uxson, 
iL 417-18). But in the same year Jaciiueline 

g ive up her heroic struggle. By the treaty of 
olft in July she submitted to Philip; recog- 
nised him as hor heir, and as oo-regent of her 
territories ; promised never to marry without 
his consent, and declared lluit she had never 
heeti lawfully married to (-iloucesl or. Llum- 
pWey quietly acquiesced''in her renunciation. 


Before 1431 (perhaps even in 14^B^Beitrage^ 
p. 270) he married his mistress, Eleanor Cob- 
ham, who was generally .styled the Gady of 
Gloucester*’ In 1433 Jacqueline married the 
leader of the Oabeljaus, Frans van Borsselen. 
On her death in 1486 Philip of Burgundy 
became lord of all the Netherlands, Glou- 
, cost or had thus facilitated the extension of 
I’hilip’s power, while hopelessly alienating 
him from England. 

The mistakes of his enemie.s alone gavgi 
Gloucester a further lease of power. So early 
as 1424 he had posed as the cliampion of 
English liberties against the exactions of a 
papal collector {Becldngtov Correspondence^ 
i. 279). On 1 Sept. 1428 Gloucester, in the 
king’s name, declined to recognise Cardinal 
Beaufort, who had jusl^reliinied to England 
as papa] legate. The re(iuest of the pope for 
a clerical tenth to carry on the ilus^^ite crusade 
still further strengthened Glouci'ster’s hands. 
In April 1429 he demanded whethm* his 
undo, being a cardinal, ought to be allowed 
to act as jirelate of the Garter on Hi . George’s 
day, and the council bogged Beaufort not to 
act, though they refused to settle tlio point. 

The council was tired of Gloucester’s pro- 
tectorate, and procured the coronation of 
Henry VI on 6 Nov. 1 129. Parliament then 
declared the protectorate at an end. On 
16 Nov. Gloucester resigned his position, 
keeping only the title of chief councillor. 
Gloucester failed in an attempt to exclude 
Beaufort from the council. But when Beau- 
fort accompanied 1 fenry VT on his journey 
to be crowned in France, Gloucester was 
appointed lioutimant and warden of the king- 
dom (21 April 1430). During the next two 
years, in tlie king’s absence, he retained this 
liosition,*- though finding much opposition 
Irom a powerful faction in the council, headed 
by Beaufort’s friend, Archbishop Kemp [q. v.] 
In 1431 ho took an active part in the trials 
of Lollard priests. 

On G Nov. 1431 ho urged Beaufort’s re- 
moval both from the council and the bishopric 
of Winchester. On 28 Nov. he persuaded the 
council to draw up letters of attaciiment 
against the bishop mv infringing the statute 
of pnemunire, though their execution wasput 
oil till the king came back. On the same day 
Beaufort’s friends retaliated by vainly at- 
tempting to deprive Gloucest er, whose greedi- 
j ness Avas notorious, of his salary (Orrf. P. (7. 

I iv, 103). lie seized Beaufort’s pfate and 
I jewels, and after Henry’s return' in Fe- 
I bruaiy 1482 removed Kemp from the chan- 
' eellorsliip and dismissed the other friends of 
Beaufort from office. Parliament met on 
. 1 2 May, and Gloucester declared that he was 
[^anxious only to act as chief councillor with 
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the advice and ast^iattinre of the other UjrilB, 
hut refused Beau tort’s tvquest that his ae- 
^<*ll8er,s sKoulil prefer formal charges a^jainst 
him. The result of the session ^vai 5 to con- 
firm Oloucester in the improved position he 
had obtained dining i lie king’s absence abi’oad. 

In 143f? Burjsrundy and Bedfiml were ontho 
vergeof quan*ell5iig* In April the council sent 
Oloucester to join Bedford and Jh'aulbrt at 
Calais to conduct the projected negotiations 
for peace. Tie remained aliroad from 22 April 
to 23 May x. 548, 549; hut ef, 

ZZiSfo/Vc </(• vol. iv, 

preuve.N, j>, cxxxv). But nothing re>.nltt‘d 
trom Gloucester’s effort'^, and in the parlia- 
ment which met in July the linnnoial diiheul- 
ties of the administration were fully e\po>efh 
Bedford had come nver to the jMrhament, 
Glouce^ter was Ibreed t o renew hi^ former d< - 
cliiration of con<*ord, and even to tbt^^*^^ Ihh 
hrotUeiM example and content himself witli 
n red need salary of jyt^K.)/ But lie hocanie 
more and more jeahui'- of Ih'dford, and in a 
great coumdl in April I liecnme forward 
w^iih an oiler io go to Knuu-e and I’-arrv^ on 
the war on a new svrtenu TIiin was indig- ^ 
nant]\ reseutt‘d bv ^Icdftmh ami rejcctiMl hy 
tin* council. Tl»t‘ vmng Iving endea vourt*d to 
I’estore hnnunnv. Bui Bedford at once with- 
dr(*w 1o France, joined in tlu’ great conft'r- 
ence at Arru'^, which Glou<*cstcr persist ently 
oppos('d,,iml died on 1 1 Sept. I 135. Hisdtuitli 
iimdt* (Ih nicest cr next hen* lo the throne. 

Tlic fhdeclion of Burgundy hud just taken 
place, and 1 lie e\cnt «tirred up i fie warlike 
fi’ding in Kngl.uul, wdiich Gloucester de\f<>r- 
oiisly Used to his own advantage. On 1 Nov. 
he w^as apiKiinted in parliainenl captain of 
Calais fur ium» years ( /lot. ParL iv. 483). 
Calais w'‘as besieged liefore ho w'as rmuly to 
go to it as'^i. stance, and he liad the morti- 
fication of seeing it relieved by his (uiemy, 
Kdmuiid Iksaufort, the car<linars nephcAv. 
After long delays his troops a^^embh'd at 
tSandwich about 22 July 1 l;k> {Ftuhra, x, 
^7). Gn 27 July he wai's apjioinled the 
king’s Jumtenant over the new army (/A. x. 
651). Ho crossed to (%lajs on 28 July at 
the lioad of ten thousand m*ui, and aci'oin- 
panied by AVarwickaiid Staflbrd. ( hi 30 July 
he was solemnly appointed count of Flanders, 
Philip having adjudged to have for feit ed 

the teiTitory by his tri^ason to the lawdul 
king of France (ib. x. 652), Aftf3r leading a 
hasty foray through Flanders in the first few 
<lays of August (1-16 Aug. Stkvbxsmw, ti. 
xii-xx ; 1-12 Aug, JFttyh Chrmt, p. 55 ; nine ' 
fiays, WyncESTnn, p. 761 ; cf. WAtriiinr, 
Chv<mique^^ 1431-47, pp* 200 0 ), Gloucester 
abruptly returned home. Impotent in court 
and council, he became more popular wdth 


the ixmntry now that lie po'^od m the un- 
coiupvonu'smg champion of the Kngllsh rights 
in hnmec. In lu.s butev hut fnu tlt‘ss pro-' 
‘ test agaiiu^t the ndca^ie of Grlcanw n\ 14 W 
(fhrfcm, X. 761 7; Srn\?:Nmix\ d, no 51), 

I hedeiumnct'd Beaufort urnl Kemp with much 
l>ittcrnc>s for hacrilicing tlie luterc&tN of tlic 
country their fondness for pt^acc^ with 
France, and accu.-^ed them of ]Kn*sonal dis- 
InmcMt and ihi» meanest tivueluMy. A 
dignilied protest of tin* council answ'<**rcd his 
1 graver charges (Sn:\ nxsox, ii, 45] i)B), and 
on 28 Aug., w hen Orleans sidemuK swore in 
Wcstmmstf'r Abbey, liefore thi^ king and 
I lords, to tlu^ treat\ of his release, 

(Jlouceslcr li ft thechureli as Thema.ss began 
t Pffs'fiOi /,( //erv, i* 10 ). 1 fe nnnn‘dial elv went 
to South \VaI(s. lit' hud been nominated 
chief junt ice of tin* dist rict in Februaiy 1 1 10, 
tm res^oning tlie chad* ju-t iceshijt of North 
\V,ih‘S,whieli lio had held since 1 427 (J>o\ lu, 
n 23). 

tiloucestrr’s jteriod of pow('r was now at 
an f‘iid I fe si ill at t ended ctaincil, hut lie was 
ill a imnontv. lie ohmined no further pub- 
lic appoint meat-. A grave domestir* trouble 
furthi'v complicated lus jioKitnm. ICleanor 
(’obham h id long In iil <lealings wutli profoH- 
^o^^of t)»( black art’-. Ibigm* Bolinglmike, 
♦that w‘u a great an<l cunning man in antro- 
nomvf eneouragMl her to beliiwc that her 
luisband would heiauni^ King, and lie, in con- 
juneiuai willi I’liomas Sout li well, canon <if 
St Si« plum’s, st minster, exjioscsl a wax 
doll, model h'd like King Henry, to a blow 
liru, in the b«*licf that, as the wax gradually 
meltfd, the hcaltli of 1 he king would e<pially 
dwindle a\vn\. The intrigue was divulged. 
Boling broke and Soufliwidl w'rn'ca rreHted,aMd 
on Sunday, 23 July 1411, Ho ling broke abjured 
his black ait on n liigdi f^tage at Ihuirs Cross 
during m riimu time, and accus(‘d the lady of 
Gloucester of lining his instigator to treason 
ami magic. Thuroiighly alarmed, Kleanor 
tied on Tuesday niglit to the sanctuaiy at 
West minster. Tlict wuuirchbi»^hops,(/ardinal 
Beaufort, and Aysctmgli, lield a court iti 
St. Stephen’ -3 Chape], before wliicli she waa 
calhal upon to answuu" charg**s of Gu*cro- 
maiicy, witchcraft, licre.sy, ami trea.son,’ ami 
by their judgment she was imprisoned <in 
11 Ang^ fit Castle in Kent. Him re- 

mained at Ijcedsuntil Getober, \vhenasp<*cial 

coimnisMonwuisappointedAneludiug' Ihef'tirlH 
of Huntingdon, Sf a fiord, and Suffolk, and 
«omeof tln‘ judge>>,bcfor<* whom Bohiigbrokc 
and Soutinvell as principals and Kleanor a8 
an accessory were indicted of treason. On 
21 Oct. another commission of bishoprimet at 
St.StepheifsChapeI,find Kleanor was brought 
before them. She admitted of the 
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articles, but denu^l otbers. Finally, after 
witnesses had been oxamincd, she ^ submitted 
her only to Iho correction of the bisliops/ 
On 18 Nov. sJie aiipearcd again to receive 
the sentence of penance and imprisonment. 
For three days she perambulated Tjondon 
streets bareheaded and witli a burning taper 
in her hand, which she offered at various 
churchoB, She wa^ then commit t(vl to i\w 
ward of Sir Thomas Stanley, ont^ hundred 
marks a year being ni 3 '>ign(*d for h»u* mainle- 
nanco, and was at first imprisoned in Cliester 
Castle (Duvot^, /wawc /M/^ of tJw l^Uohoqver^ 
^141 ; Ellis, Ontjinal i^iul ser. i. 

5,* but cf. Wiiu'nsiLR, p. 708). fu Oc- 
tober 14 48 sJiC was tran^erred to Kenilworth 
(jPWw^, xi. Jo; cf, l)i;voN, pp. 447'-8). In 
July 14 (0 sl)e Avas im])risone(l in Jlie Isle of 
Man (0/y/. V, V. 01 j. She is said to have 
be(Ui iinprisnnod in Peel Castle until her 
death. l>oling]>rokewas hung and (Quartered, 
the witch of I^yo, another of Eleanor’s allies, 
was burnt, ami Southwell died in the Tower. 
Ilimiphrey, daring not to in1erv(*ne, Oook all 
things patiently and said little ’ (Ohapton, 
p* 088, ed. 1509). 

A trace of Oloueester’s inlluejicc may bo 
found in the petition of the parliament of 
1442 that noble ladies should bo tried by 
their peers in tlu' spirit of JNlagna Carta 
(jliot ParL V. 26). (Uoucester, although 
chiefly occupied wdlh literature, still urged 
his old jxdicy, and boenm to have prossedthe 
Annagnac marriage as a counter-scheme to 
the plan of Poaufort to marry Henry VI to 
Margaret of Anjou. Put lie reconciled him- , 
self to the triumph of his enemies, welcomed 
Margaret on luu* arrival in Jinghind, and ' 
oven proposed in the House of liords a a ote of I 
thanks to Sullblk for his exi*rlions in conclud- i 
ing the mat cli (//>, v, 7 8) . J lo made, however, 
a long oration in the parliament of 1445 
urging the violation of the truce (Poly- ' 
DORK V mmiL, pp. (59-70, Canuhm Soc.) Put 
llonry VI was now thoi'ouglily prejudiced ^ 
against him, and SuflollcAvas a more active and ' 
leas Bcrupiilous enemy than the agt'd cardinal. 
In giving audience to the great French em- 
bassy in 1 4 45, t heyoung kingpubliely rejoiced 
over Gloucester s discomfit iwe (Stevli^sox, 
i. Ill), and Sullblk informed the envojs 
privately that if Gloucester had the wish to 
hinder the est ablishment of waoe lie no longer 
had tho power (jIk 1 128). Henry gradually 
grew to fear that Gloucester had some designs 
against his person. He denied his uncle his 
presence and strengthened his body-guards 
(Giles, C% rew. p. 83 ; AV'HnxHAMSTnAi), 1. 179). 
Some eflbrtswere made to ealinuuiphrey to 
account for his protectorship. Hall belieVed 
that he actually "was accused, but made a 


clever defrmce, and was acquitted (Chronirlef 
p. 209). Waurin says that he was driven 
from the council {C/iron. 14ii]-7, p. S58), 

Affairs came to a crisis in 1447. Parlia- 
1 moiit met at Bury on 10 Feb., but Humphrey 
j Avas not present. The king was carefully 
I guarded. It was reported that Gloucester 
j was in Wales stirring up revolt Chivn. 

p. 02). But ho was really on his way to the 
parliament, suBpectirm no evil, and hoping to 
socuro a pardon for Eleanor Cobham 
Fiffcmih-Cmfuiry Chronicles, p, 160). He 
was attended by fourscore hdlsemen, mostly 
Welsh. On 18 Feb. he rode by Lavenham 
to Pury. About half a mile from the tOAvn 
ho wan met by a royal messenger, who or- 
dered liim lo go straight to his lodgings. 
The duke entered the ^outhgate at about 
oltwcu o’clock, and rode through the ill- 
omened Dead Lane to his lodgings in tho 
North Hpital of St. Saviour\s on the Thet- 
ford Poad. After he had dined, the Duke of 
Puckingham and other lords came to him, 
one of whom, Lord Peanmont, put him undiu- 
arrest. In the evening some of his follow’ers 
wcr(5 also arrested, and most of tlie rest during 
the next few days. The duke was kept in 
strict custody and fell sick. On Thursday, 
28 Feb., at about tliree in the afternoon, ho 
died. Next day his body Avas I'xposed to the 
lords and knights of the parliament and to 
the public. The corpse was then enclosed 
in a leadtm coffin and taken with scanty at- 
tendance by slow stages to St. Albans, where 
a ‘ fair vault ^ had already been made for him 
during his life. On 4 March he was buried 
on iho south side of the shrine of St. Albans. 
A ^stately arched monument of freestone, 
adorned Avith iigures of his royal ancestors,’" 
w^as creeled by Abbot AVhethamstead. It 
is figured in Sandford’s ‘ Genealogical His- 
tory,’ p. 318, and Gough’s ^ Sepulchral Monu- 
ment s,’ iii. 142. In 1703 the tomb was opened, 
and the body discoA^ered ^ lying in pickle in a 
leaden coffin ’ (Goxtgh, Hi. 142). 

Gloucester’s servants were accused of con- 
S])iracy to make their master king, and of 
raising an armed force to kill Henry at Bury 
{Faderaf xi. 178). Five were condemned,, 
one of Avliom AV’^as his illegitimate son Arthur 
(Grcoory, p. 188), but at the last moment 
they Avere pardoned by the king’s personal act. 
The suddenness of the duke’s death naturally 
gaAe rise to suspicions of foul playj but 
Irieiids of the duke, like Abbot Whetham- 
1 stead {Heff, i. 179) were convinced that his 
' death was natural. His health, ruined by de^ 
bauchery, had long been weak. His portraits 
depict him as a Avorn and prematurely old 
J man.* He had already been threatened ijrith 
, palsy (Hardyng, p. 400), and the sifdden 
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arrest mA ifmvy lAiglit wvll have livoi>ght 
about t\ &fal paralytic atrokc 
p. 188} CAm?, pp. 83>-4} Fabtau?, 

p* 619). Fox's contemporary narrative of t he 
parliament at Bury, tbe best and tullebt ac- 
count of his l4at days, says no word of tbul 
play (English Ch)*on* od. llavies, pp* 116-18: 
cf* however ih. p, 63)* Abit^ad U wa« h\^ 
Ueved that he had been strangled (31a ruihu 
n'KscOtfCicy, i X18; BasW, u 190), and the 
Duke of York was regarded as hiSimtirdertr, 
but this is improbable. lu the next genera- 
tion still wilder tales were told (Cir vsi ki^ain, 
(Euvres^ vii. 87, 192, ed, Kervyu de Let ten- 
hove; ef.ORAWOlir,p.697,e(l.lo«>0). But the 
fact that Suflblk was never formally eharijed 
with tlie murder in the long lis< of eiime*^ 
brought up against him heu he fell i'- alinoist 
conclttbxve ab to his tixu<»cenoi‘. | 

Gloucester left XU) ibsue by Jae<iueline ov 
Fieanor, Two bastards of his are aieut toned: 
Arllmr, ahvady refem>d tu, and Antigone, 
who uiarr}<*d llomy ( »rey, earl of I'aukt r- ‘ 
vdle (SvXDFOKD, p, 319; l)o)hL,iii. 51 1 K V 
portrait of Glouecbter from the ( hiel < ^dlege 
318. of (JapgraveV ‘ l^)mnl^ul1ury on i Jeiie^ib ' 
js engravtMl in Doyle’s H)rt5eial Barmuige/ 
li, 22. Another picl im\ from a window in old 
Oreenwieh ehureh, is engraved in the Cata- 
logue c»f Manusoiipls in the Bodleian, 1097. 
llo is Ubiially desciibed as handsome. 

{flonef\ster was a xnan of groat and rest- 
less energy, hoMompered and imptdsive, of 
gracious ttncl poiiular manners,! loqiient , plan- ^ 
sible, and affable. IDs title of the ‘good 
duke’ is due, not to Ilia moral virtues, but to ' 
tlie applaubO of the men of lett(*rs whom lu* , 
patronhedandthepopidarnotiou thatlunvas j 
a patriot. Shake.speuro’« port rait of him hands 
down the popular tradition, and nearly all . 
the chroniclers, foreign and nal ivt*, prait-e ^ 
lum; hut tlm broad facts of his life -how him 
unprincipled, factions, and blindly selfish. Dr. 
Pauli compares him to John of Gaunt, but 
the political aspect of his career ralhor sug- 
gests analogies with Tliomas of AVoodstoek. ' 
Though no believer in popular miracles, 
Qloucefitcr adhered to the orthodox tradit ions 
of his family, and was the patron and visitor 
of monasteries, the friend of churchmen, llio 
hunter of heretics* Xjydgate boasted that 
Humphrey maintained the churoli with such 
energy in this land no Lollard dare 
abide? He transferred some alien priories in 
his hands to swell the endowments of Eton 
(Dbyox, p* 447), and invented ingenious de- 
vices to enable the monks of St* Albans, to | 
whom he granted St. Nicholas priory, Pem- 
broke, to evade the statute of mortmain 
((AyHnrHXHSTBAi), i. 92 ; DtroBAnn, Monastic 
pii?201, 243). He was a great collector of 


ecclma^tical ornaments arid of 

> Avhich camo after his doath to [ I a tu, pp. 
2&, 37; x\. 301 lo, \\i. 1 4). 

Though av aricumb, lu* \\ a UIh i ‘il un or. He 
was a real student and lover of htoratuu',aud 
an indefat igabh* collocl or IkhjIv^^. His Y^ \d- 
iugAVtutverv (/Miinf/fon ( 

c?/cc, i. 390). Ills ohitf sludus wCiv m th<‘ 
J^atui poet‘s ami nic<lroim‘ and astro- 

nomy, Latin versiouh oi Plato and Arintoilo, 
and Italian po<^trv,mclud)ug Daims Petrarch, 
and ebjHAUalh Ihiccactdo, The ciualoguc of 
liib books picsenlcd to (Ktord IhM nidicjitcs 
the range of liis tasti s ( Avsi nv, Muninwnta 
uhv/r/mfm. pp. 7oS r3). His oiilj Greek 
h jok Avaa a voenbiilaiy. 

Ilumplm‘v*s donations t>nve the uni- 
yersily of (>\ford an nuporlaut lihraiy of 
its own. So earl\ lUs Itlf hb gifts begin. 
Acting through his plivsician, (nllmrt lv\- 
mor Aorfdomucu p* 758), begate 

J29 vohnius iti | i3{). The nutstt'is tlmwked 
him, ami ordt*red Ins i‘onimeninra( ion a« oin* 
oi their gri*a1ertt bemdaelors (//>. pp. 326 30). 
Other gifts folio wul, until tin* university in 
Tin resolved to uj<)\e their books IVom the 
coinoeatnm house on the north snhMff St. 
MnryV ( 'hiireh, and hmld a new library a<4 an 
uppt»r stoiv' of tin* di\init> schtxd, whicdi 
had hem begun in 1126, and lovvard*^ the 
building of wliuli llumplirev had already 
contributed. Tlie masters (jth red thoduke 
the title of ioumbu- (31 veittx, Anmls of the 
JMliiiui Lihnag^ p. 7, 2ud edit,), and oh* 
taineil from him a promise of a contribution 
of lUOA loward.s tlie wfirk, together with all 
the revt of los books. In 1 1 16 the university 
idccteil K\rnei cliuncidlor for a second limo 
at Uuiiiphrej’a recmnnicndation ( Woou, 
Fahti Oion, p. 51, <d. Gntch). But Glou- 
cester died intestate, aridhisgilt wasobtiiined 
in 1 loO aft('r considerable rlillieuU> (/A. j). 8; 
cf. Lyiu, p, .‘322). The lentral part ol the 
reading-room ol the Bodleian 1 Jhrary, now 
called Dukel f umjdirev’s Libi'arVjWaHfinialied 
by the inunifieieiee ol Thomas Kn)n>, bishop 
of I.*ondon. But the contents were ai^persed 
in the days of Edward \T, and <nily three 
volumea of the duke’s eulleclion now I'cmaiu 
in the Bodleian; others evist at (h*iel, Si. 
John’s, and Corpus Christ i Colleges, and six 
are in the British MiHoiim (/A. n. 323; cf. 
MA<‘KAy, Annah of HodHan 

2nd edit.; and JOliJs, LfdUrj* of Fmd-- 
nent LHeraty J/c/x,pp. 3o7 H^t^amden Soc.) 
Some are also in the BiWioihftqueXationale^ 
at Paris, and a metrical translation of I’al-^ 
ladius ‘de re rusiica,’ now at Wentworth 
AVoodhouse, contains a curiouH prologue de- 
scribing the contents of Ji inuphreyV library 
17 Xov. 188^^, p, <564 j. 
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Among the learned men whom the duhe 

{ »atronift(»d was Titus Livius of Forli, who, 
oft Ills home to search out some princely pro- 
tector, and found the warmest welcome from 
liim iyHa JImrici F, pp. 1 -2, ed. IG^arnc). 
Gloncostor mn^de him his poet and orator, 
procnred for him letters of donization in 1437 
\F(Meray X. 661), and encouraged him to 
write his life of ilenry V. h(‘oiiard Aretiiio 
translated at his request Arisl otle’s ^Polities ’ 
into Latin, and proposc'd to dedicate the work 
to him. Two mnnuseripls hi the Bodleian 
Library, one of wliieli was JJumplirey^s own 
copy, cont ain a long and eulogist ic dedication 
to (Houcesler. It has been printed in IL W. 
ChandltVs ^ ( ’atalogiie of Lditions of Aris- 
tothfs iSicoinacluMin l^thics in tli(* Fifteenth 
(lentnry,’pj). 10~1. But Aretino ultimately 
dedicated ills book to Lugenius J V. Leland^s 
accoujit of this transaction (p. 413) is con- 
fused and inaccurate. Pietro Oandido De- 
oemhrio, the friend of Valla, oilered him a 
Iranslation of l*lato’s Miepublic.^ Peter de 
Monte, the V(*iu*lian, dedicat(‘d to him his 
book, ^ Do Virt iitum <d Vitiorum inter so Dif- 
ferentia’ JMtSIS, liibl, BodL i. 173; 

AaosriNJ, l^criitori Vvmzian% i. 368). Iluin- 
phv(»y al^o bad in his pay, as sc^cretary, An- 
tonio da Becearla of Verona, whom he em- 
ployed to translate' into Latin six tracts of 
Athanasius, tlu' jnanuscri])t of which is still 
in the British Museum, ^hhieas Sylvius cele- 
brated his love for 1 ho poet s and oral ors. Nor 
were English men of hdters neglected. lie 
Avas the friend of John Whotliamstead, the 
scholarly abbot of St. Albans. Bishop Beck- 
ington was his cham'ollor and deA^oted to his- 
service, lie promoted Bishop Pecock, despite 
Ills rationalist ic tendencies. J [e AA’^as 1 he chief 
patron of Oapgrave,the Austin friar of Lynn, 
who calls him 4 he most lettered prince in 
the world,’ and dedic.il ed to him, among other 
Avorks, his ‘Commentary on the Book of 
Genesis,’ the presentation copy of Avliich is 
still preserved at Oriel College,' and resolved 
to Avrilehis life {De lUmf. ILen. p. 109). lie 
nr^d John Lydgate to translate Boccaccio’s 
‘Pall of Princes’ into English (Lydgath, 
Ptohffiie)f gave him money in response to his 
poetic appeal (LynoATn, Mbwr Poc»is,p. 19, 
Percy Soc,), and was evtcavagantly eulogised 
by him, JJe patronised William Botoner. 
Kymer, his physician, was a man of mark, 
N loholas Upton revered him as his speci al lord, 
and dedicated to him his heraldic book, ‘De 
JVlilitari Officio’ (Uptok, De Stud Milit pp, 
ed. 1654). George Ashley, the poet , was 
one of his servants {Letters of Margaret of 
ATpoUfi), 114, Camden Soc.) There is some- 
thing almost Italian about him, both in his 
literary and in his political career. 


A promenade in St. Paul’s Cathedral, much 
frequented by insolvent debtors and beggars 
in the sixt eenth century, was popularly styled 
‘Duke Humphrey’s Walk,’ from a totally 
I erroneous notion that a monument overlook- 
I ing it was Duke Humphrey’s tomb. ‘ To 
dine with Duke Humphrey,’ i.o. to loiter about 
St. Paul’s Cathedral dinnerless, or peeking an 
invitation to dinner, was long a popular pro- 
verb (cf. SHATCJSHPEABiS, litchurd 111, act iv. 
sc. iv. 1. 176). 

[Stevenson’s Ware of the English in France, 
Whethainstead’s Eegister, Amundesham’s An- 
nals, Beckington's Letters, Cole's Memorials of 
llonry V, Waurin’s Chruniquos, Anstey's Mu- 
nimorita Aeadomica, all in Eolls Series ; Davies's 
English Chronicle, Gairdnor's Collections of a 
London Citizen and Three Fifteenth-Century 
Chroniclofi, Letters of MalgiU’et of Aiyou, all in 
Camden Soc. ; Monstrelot, Joan le Fevre, Seig- 
neur do Saint-Hemy, 'i'. Bas&in, all m Soc. do 
rilistoiro de France; Williams's Gesla Henrici V 
(PlngLlIist, Soc.) ; Ryrm r's Fa?dera ; EoUs of Pnr- 
liainont ; Nicolas’s Proceedings and Ordinaiif es of 
the Privy Council ; Cha^lellain’s O^luvres, ed. 
Kervyn deLettenhovo; T. Livius Furo-Julieusis's 
Vita Henrici V, od. Hearno; Dugdale’sBaronago, 
ii. 198 - 200 ; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. vol. iii ; Pauli’s 
Goschichto von England, vol.v. ; F. von Lolior’s 
Jacobaa von Bayern, especially Funftos Buch, 
Hum fried von England ; Dufresno do Beau- 
court’s Hist.de Charles VII ; Leland's Comment. ; 
Tanner's Bild. Brit, pp. 420-1 ; Pauli's Pictures 
of Old England, ti'ans. pp. 873-407 (a good 
popular account),] T. F. T. 

HUMPHREY, WILLIA M (1 740 
1810 1 '), engraver and printseller, born about 
1740, began life as an engraver. In 1765 
he obtained a premium from the Society of 
Arts for a mezzotint engraving of a portrait 
of Rembrandt by himself. Jle engraired por- 
traits in mezzotint, after R. E. Pine; that 
of John Sturt, the engraver, after William 
Fait borne; of Colonel Richard King, after 
Jvnellcr ; of Sir William Mannock, after S. 
Cooper ; of Madame Du Barry, from a draw- 
ing by B. Wilson, and others. He also etched 
a foAv small portraits, and engraved in stipple 
‘ Cupid and Psyche’ and ‘Beauty and Time/ 
from his own drawings, and ‘ The Nativity 
j of Christ,’ after J. S. CoplOT. Later in life 
I Humphrey devoted himself almost entirely 
1 to print selling, and made numerous journeys 
I to Holland and elsewhere on the continent, 
I especially collecting English portraits. He 
became the chief agent for the ^eat private 
j collections of portraits^ &o.%Jmaae about this 
time. At one time he took C, H. Hodges 
[q. v.], the engraver, to Amsterdam, where 
Hodges established himself as an engraver 
and printseller, and subs^uently presented 
tQ Humphrey an engraving by mmsi^lf of 
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Jlumpbi?ey'a portrait, from a drawinf? by j 
Baron Imlnm. 11 uroplir^r*^ * nm)r<ling to a | 
trade-card engraved for liim by Bartolozxi; ' 

in 1 785 at 227 Btrand* He died j 
probably about 1810, and apparently iu pecu- 
niary difficulties^, 

[Dodd^sniHtiuseript Hist, ofEwglish Engraver*' 
(IMtMus, Add. M8. 33402); J. Chaloner iSmith’s ] 
Brit. Mezzotint Portraits; CaulJieldV Caleogra- . 
phiana.) L. C. ! 

HUMPHREYS, DAVIU (1689-1740).! 
divine, SOU ofTbouias Humphreys, citizen and j 
leatherheller of Loudon, was born on 20 Jan. j 
1089, and educated at the Mereluint 'faylnrs’ 
School after l70Luud at Uhri^tV Tl0‘'pital 
from 1704 till 1707, On 12 Sept. 1707 he i 
\\as elected to a school exhibition, and was ’ 
admitted a subbizarqf IVinit} College, Cam- . 
bridge, 5 Jlareli 17()r’-8. Jle hreame scliolar ‘ 
in 1709 and graduated Ij A, in 171 1, proer*ed- » 
ing M.A, 1715, P*JX 1725, ami ]).i), by Mval 
mandate in t728. In tin* -struggle Avith 
lb ‘Utley he I'anked as tme of the uin>ierS 
iVi( nds, nml on 8 July J 7 1 5 Avas elei*! i^d felliAV 
•l)ro\isio?udl\ the arrangement being that 
he wa*^ to (alo^ the place of Miller, Bentley's 
great oppouniit, if Miller^ fellow'ihii) should*^ 
he subbequeiilly di'cidt^d In tlie king to bo 
\aeant. Tlie king did nothing in the imitier, 
Init a furtihu' arrangement was made, 5 Dee. \ 
1719, ])\ which Miller re{*<n\(»d U)0/., in ad- | 
dition to certain otlnn* profits and re-signed 
theJ fellowship. IfumphrevHbeeamt' a major j 
fellowon2Jnn. 1719 20. in 171011umpluvvs { 
wab appointed voeretary to the Society for the i 
Propagation of the Or^spel, and he field thin I 
ajipomtmuut until Ins death. On 0 Jan. 
he became vicar of Ware, and on JIO June 
1732 vicar of Thundridge. Tlis fellow*-hip 
determined in 1733, and he died in 17 tO. 

Flo wrote : 1. ‘Thi* A])olofjeticks of \ihe- 
iiagoras done into Eugiiali, with notes/ 1714, 
8vo. 2. ^ Antiquity explained and repre- 
sented in Sculpture/atranslation from Mont- 
faucon, 1721, fob 3. *Au Historical Ac- 
count of the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign IVais/ 
1730, 8vo ; partly reprinted in the ^ Cliurcli 
Keview'/ vols. iv^ and y, 

plobinsoifs Begistcr of Merchant Taylors" 
School, ii 5 ; Graduati Canlal^r, ; Buds Diary; 
Christ s Hosp. List of Univ. Exhibitioners, p. 27 ; 
Plonk's Life of Bentley ; Middleton's Full and 
Impartial Account; Cussans’s Hertfordshire, i. 
153 ; Colt's Athen. Cantab. (Brit. Mu». Add. 
M^.); E. Hawkins’s Missions of the Church of 
England ; information from W. Aldis Wright, 
esq^ W. A. J. A. 

HITMPHRETS, IIEXRYNOEL(]810- 
1879)^ arfiat, naturalist, and numismatist, 
bom at Birmingham on 4 Jan. 1810, was the { 


aon of James lhnnphiv\s of that town. Ho 
was educated at King lMhv«rd\Scht»>Klbnn-. 
iugluim, and afterwards vi>sid(>d m ftuh . IJc 
rotumed to Knghuul ah»mt 18tt». Uvuu- 
phroys w as a succcs'>ful book-d I uMi'ul or, espe- 
cially of works of natural luMmy^such as 
WestwoiuVs Mlrili«h Butterflies,*' Ho was 
also the author of popular niuuisinutic 
liaiulhoi>k<, useful iu fhcirday, 11c dic<l al 
his house, 7 Wcsthtuinic Square, Lou(l<jn, 
on 10 June 1''79. Tlic ftJlowmg av*» lub 
principal productions: 1. Illustrations for 
West w'oodV ‘ British Butttu’llu'N/ 1811, 4(o. 
2. Illustration'' hu* Loution’s Mlrliush Wild 
Flow cr^ " I i 850 I, Itu. 3. M)ccan < umicns/ 
i^oijilon, 1857, 8v«). I. ‘ Biv<‘r tlardcns," Lou- 
don,! 857, v<{(j.8\o. 5. ‘Tin' ButtortlyV iMirium/ 
London, I85s, 8\o. (b ‘The thnu'ra and 
SpMciosofBritish ButtcWlics/ fjoudonj 1859], 
8^0. 7. *'rhc (uuicra of British Moths/ 

l.oadon [ \8\o. M. (Joins of Eng- 
land/ IMti, ,Hw>. 9. ''fhe ('‘oinagc of the 

BntiNh Kmpii'c/ I.oiidoii, Ihot, Ito. 10. * The 
Coin-('olh‘ctoFs Manual/ 2 veds ( Bohi/a 
Scientific Ld>rarv>, 1817, Ac 11. ‘Ancient 
("ninsand M<*da}s" ( wuth fiicshmlo), London, 
I'^oO, Do. 12. * llluriiinali*d lllust rMtionsof 
Kroisvjart/ IiSlLAc., Ito. 13. ‘'fho Illumi- 
nated Bonks of tin* Middle Ages/ 1811-9, 
fob (with ()w(*n Jrmes). IL ‘The Art of 
lHuniinatitiu and M i^sdl Fainting/ 18 It), 8vo» 
15. ‘The Origin and Progress of the Art of 
Writing^/ 1853, Do. Mb ‘A I listory of tho 
Art c»f Printing/ lct>7, fob 17, ‘Stories by 
ai I A rcl 1 a *0 log i ‘nl 1 85t J, 8 \ o. ^ 

[Obituary by J. 0 WoMwoodin deadcruy for 
21 .hiiie lH7tb p ooO, Tnne^, 10 June 1879, p. )2, 
eok 4; Allierncum, 21 .Inno 1879. p. 800; Brit. 
Mus.tVit.j AV. W. 

HUMPHREYS, HDMIMIHEV, D.IL 
(KHm 1712), bishop succc*'4Rheiy of Bangor 
and ff<»roford, eldest 8011 of Biclunvl Hum- 
phreys (a royalist otliocr wdio»(*rved through- 
out the civil >var), by Margaret, daughter of 
Bobert Wynn of liussailgyfaich, Cnrinirvon- 
Rhire, was bom at IVnrhyn, (‘landracth, 
Alerionethsliire, on 2 1 Nov. 1 618. He became 
a fotudeut of Je^iis College, Ovford, in J665, 
was aft orw’^ttrds tdected Fellow, and gnuluatecl 
B.A. lOCcl. l(J69,and M.A, 12 Jaii. 1672-3. 
llew’-as appointed chaplain to Dr. Humphrey 
Lloyd, bishop of Bangor, and lie(‘nmc n^ctor 
of the parism'.s of fJanfrotlien and Traws- 
fynydd, Merionethhhire, and of Llaniestin, 
(3amar\onshire. On 22 May 1679 he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of B.D., and on 16 Dec. 
1(580 ho w’as installed dean of Bangor. On 
5 July 1682 he was created D.D. at Ox- 
ford, and in 1689 he was amiointed bishop of 
Bangor in eiicces*?^!) to j )r. li umphrey Lloyd, 
and was consecrated on 30 .lune at Fulham# 
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Dr. William Lloyd, bi?*hop of 8t. Asaph, and 
tliemembers of parliament forWale*^ thanked 
William lit for select ing J I umphroy s for the 
see. JIumpliroys was translated to Hereford 
in November J70J, and dying on 20 Nov. 
1712 was buried in 11 ercdord cathedral, where 
a monument with a liatin inscription was 
erected to his memorv. 

Ifo was ^excellently well verged in the | 
antiquities of Wah's,^ iuid enjoyed the reputa- | 
tion of being, afler Edward Lhuyd (q. v.], 
the best Celtic scholar of his time (Caii^s, 
Vindivke Antic/. AcrrcL Oum. ed. Ilearne, ii. 
040). Ho married the third daughter of 
Robert Morgan, D.J)., }3Hhop of Bangor. A 
daughter married Johiij^^on of William Lloyd, 
the deprived ))ishop of Norwicli [(j. v.] 

His works are: 1. ‘A Sermon preach’d 
before the House of Lords [at Westminster 
Abbey] on iJO Jan. K/Jb-O^ being the Mar- 
tyrdom of K. (y1iarb\s 1,* liond. 1090, 4to. 
2. ^ Additions to and eovrections of Anthony 
ii Wood’s Athenm and h'asti OxonicnsesJ 
Print(‘d by Jfearne in his edition of Caius’s 
^ Vindicim’ (Oxford, 17d0), H. 005^78, from 
a copy given to him by Thomas Jlaker, 13.1). 
(1050-1740) [q. v. ) These notes are incor- 
porated in Dr. ITiilip Bliss’s edition of tlie 
‘ Athonce.’ 0. ^ A Catalogue of the Doans of 
IlangOJ’ and 8t. Asapli.’ I)rawu up for tho use 
of Anthony ii Wood, and jirintod in Ilearne’s 
edition of Otterbonrno and WhetcdiamsLede 
(Oxford, 1732), ii. 7 1 9-32. Ilearne also men- 
tions a* Discourse oonceruing the Antiquities 
ofSt. Winifrid’s Well.’ 

[AbboVs English Clnuvh and its Bishops, i. 
162 ; Bed furiVs Blazon ot Kpi&copfi<*y,p, lo , Caius, 
Viudiche (Hoarno), ii 638, 646, 646 ; Gent, Mug. 
1826, ii. 686 ; Godwin, J)e Prcesulibns (liiohard- 
^ii), p. 498; Kayorgars Fasti Hurefordenses, 
#83; IJoaiWs edit, of Olterbonrne and Whoto- 
hamstedo, ii. 726; Ilcaruos Collections, ed.Doble 
(Oxf, nist. Soe.), i. 225, 325 , Lo Nove’s Fasti, 
ii, 806, 331, 370, 384 ; Rawliiison’s Antiq. of the 
Cathedral of Hereford, p. 222 , Willis s Survey 
of Cathedrals, ii 530 , Woods Life (Bh^^s), p. 
xevi ; Wood’s Athena* Oxon (Bliss ), pref. p, ]4, 
ii. 62, 890, iv. 895, Fa^-ti. ii, 305, 331, 370, 
as4.] T.C. 

HUMPHREYS, JA:SFES (tZ. 1830), legal 
writer, a native of ]Moutgomery.<?hire, was 
glided to a solicitor named Yeomans at 
Worcester, but determining to go to the bar, 
be entered at Lincoln s Inn in November 
]j789, read with Charles Hutler (1750-1832) 
W called to tho bar (25 June 1800), 

and Stained a good practice as a convey- 
ancer, It is said that Hro iigham and Denman 
proposed that he and Charles Butler should 
be made benchers of their inn, but that the 
motion was lost, owing to the opposition of, 


I Sugden and Sir A. Hart. In pfioUtics Hum*^ 

' plireys was a liberal, and was firiendly with 
i Pox, Clifford, Sir James Mackintosh, and Sir 
j Kraucis Burdett. lie was often present at 
Horne Tooke’s parties at Wimbledon, and 
I delivered a course of lectures on law at the 
newly founded university of London. He 
died on 29 Nov. 1830, in Upper Woburn 
Place, London, 

Humphreys’s chief work, ^ Observations on 
tho Actual State of the English Laws of Rdhl 
Property, with the outlines of a Code’ (Lon- 
don, 1820, 8yo, 2nd edit/ 1827), gave him a 
high reputation as a legal reformer. Pox is 
said to have suggested the work, but it was 
really the fruit of its author’s association 
with Charles Bui lor and with the new school 
of analytical jurists of^which Beutham and 
Austin wore the leaders. Bentham, in an 
elaborate notice of the book in < The AVest- 
nainster Review,’ remarked that ^ the jniblioa- 
tion forms an epoch, in law certainly; I had 
almost said in history.’ The ehangeo which 
Humphreys proposed excited much opposi- 
tion at the time, l)ut the majority have been 
since adopted: shortened forms of convey- 
•ance, registration of title, abolition of copy- 
liold tenure, increase in the number of judges, 
imi>rovoment of procedure, tho alteration of 
the law of descents, and the like. Sugden, 
John James Pai’k, and others published ad- 
verse criticisms of Humphreys’s proposals, but 
his scheme was praised by Kent in America, 
and the need for radical change in the land 
laws was admitted in this country by the ap- 
pointment in 1827 of the real property com- 
mission. Jlumphi’eys also wrote ^ >Sagges- 
tioHvS respecting the Stamp Duties affecting 
Real and Personal Property,’ published pos- 
thumously in 1830, and afew otherpamphlets. 

[Gent. Mag. 1830 ii. 671, 1831 i. 181 ; Law 
Mag. i. 613, V. 268; Westminster Rev. No. «ii., 
October 1826; Bontliam's Works, ed. Bowring,. 
V 387, <Scc., vi. 203 ; American Jurist and Law 
Mjig, i, 68; Kent’s Commentaries, iv.Sn; Mar- 
tin's Conveyancing, ed, 1837» p. 39 ; Quarterly 
Rev. xxxiv. 520 ; Edinb. Rev. March 1827 ; 
Butler’s Reminiscences, pp. 56, 284; Lincoln’s 
Inn MS. Register.] W. A. J, A. 

HUMPHREYS, SAMUEL (1698?- 
1738), poet and miscellaneous writer, born 
about 1698, was well educated, and adopted 
a literary life. He was best known as author 
of a life of Prior, prefixed to an edition of hie 
poems Q733-66),verseson Canons inscribed to 
the Duke of Chandos (1728), and the words tp 
Handel’s oratorios, * Esther ’<1732), ^ Deborah’" 
(1733), ‘Athaliah’ (17^), It is said that * the 
admired Mr, Handel had a due for 

thfe harmony of his numbers; and, the 
Maecenas, the Duke of Chandos, shoi;!^ the 
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regard he had for hia muse so gouerously ' 
^e^vurding him for celehratmg his grace’s 
seat at Canons ’ {Daily JPuH). He dkd in a 
Harge old house ^ at Oimonhury^ where he 
had rooms, on 11 Jan. 1738 (cf. (knt. Mag. 
September 1743, pi 491), jQfe was buried, 

* in a private but decent manner, in Islingtim 
ohurcfij'^ard/ flis other writing's were ; * JVfol- 

K ’a, a Voem Saci*od to the l\temory of . * * 
y Malpas,’ 1733; *riysses, an Opera/ 
1733; and ^Annotations on the Old and Now 
Testament/ 1735» He also translated the 
following dmmas and operas; ‘ Poro, Ko dell* 
Indie/ 1731 ; ^ Kinaldo/ J731 ; * Wnoeslao/ 
1731; ^Cat<|no/ 1733; 'Kyio/ 1733; S'^o- 
sarme lie di SleJia/ 1733, llisMVriaian 
Tales ^ (1731), said to be translated from tie- 
French, and coutimuj^d by Samuel Kelly, luul 
considerable popularity (repnbJI*-!!!^! in hsl 7). 
lie also translated the S‘^ptv>iucle de la na- 
ture,^ by Antoine N()0, abb6 de la Pluche, 
London, 17:W Ul^tKKii and Iaino, 7>/V/. 
of Aiajaymtm^ JJi^ p* 3l0o)* and pieces by 
CV(5i)illon and lia J^ontaine. 

[Nicla^ls's Trtst4vry and Anlr^ttitics of (\viuin- 
bury iMith quotation from Daily Post ) ; Iliblio- 
thtca Topoctnqjhiea l>ritamucu, ii, Kotos 

and Queries, ijnd Her. vi. 71 ; tfrovtV Diet, of 
jMusic, I 17)^ \ Prefiec tt» JVruvian Talcr., Ihl? 
tditimi : l»rif. ^ius Cit.J K. W-T. 

HUMPHEIES, JOHN {d. 1730^), aio^ 
linist and comjioser, pnblishe<l ‘ Six Solos f(»r 
a \ iolin and Ihise 'i\ith a TdioroiighbaBe for 
the Harpsichord/ London, 1733. lie is said 
to ha\e dicil in 1730, 

[Diet, of AIusjc, 1827, i* 383.) L. M. M, 
HUMPHRY, OZIAS (1742-1810), poi^ ^ 
trait-painter, son of John Ilumphry and ’ 
Eliscabeth Upcott his wife, waa born at J loiii- 
ton 8 Sept. 1743. Ho ^^aa educated at the 
grammar schutd there, and at an early age ' 
was sent to London, where lie studied for two 
years at the St. Startiu’s Lane acaAlomy and 
the Buko of IDchmondV gallery in Privy Gar- | 
dens. He returned to Iloiiiton on the death * 
of liis father and practised portrait-painting 
for a short time at Exeter, and in 1703 wont 
to Bath, where he lodged with the Linleys, 
and was articled t<^ Samuel Collins, the. 
miniat urc'^ai uter. The latter ret m*d to 1 >ub- 
lin in the following year, and Humphry came 
again to London, where, encouraged and as- 
sisted by Reynolds, he settled, and became a 
member of the Society of Artists. A minia- 
ture of John SlealiUg the mcwlel, which he 
exhibited with the society in 1766, was pur- 
chased by the king, who commissioned him to 
paint the q[ueen and other members of his 
family. Thenceforth IHu^hry took a leading 
place in the profession. Hie Huke of Dorset 
was oke of his earliest patrons, and gave him 


1 incut bi^ cui‘*'ei% In 

' irtKS betook a house m King Street, Co\ cut 
, Garden. After making unsuoct"H<fui mu( for 
the hand of Miss Paine, dauf^hler oft be tuvlu- 
ted, who becnine the ^\ife of IMly K«'ttle 
i jq.v.],helef( Kngltmd for Italy wilhhisfriend 
IloniiU'V iiiAlavcb 1773. He \\ tis ub^elu four 
year'^, vLitiug Romo, Florence, \’eui<o, and 
Naples, where ho btudiod fivmi the uutiqiu 
aiuf made copit‘s ol ctdcbrarod pjc^turo'*. On 
hh return to Loudon in 1777 Jm» ostabli.sli.d 
himself in Rntliboue IMace ;iu August of that 
>ear Dr. Wolcot (' Peter Dindar*) addressed 
jsome eub)gi^tic voisew to him (,se<' 

^ aad Qmrieif^ r>th ^er. i\, r>) ; aiul in October 
John Opie, then a lad of fifteen, applied 
in vain for eruploynumt in his *studio. For 
the uevt few years Humphry painted ble- 
siiCed portrnitH iu oils. He wuh ehrted 
A.R.A. in 1779, and in that an<l the next 
yvar exliibited at tlie Royal Academy^; but, 
thuliug lum-Hj It unable to cumpotti success- 
fully with other arl i^ts in that line, byfbc 
advice of Sir RoIhtI Strauf^e In* went to India 
in l78o, Tbm*<‘ be 1 m came intimatf* with 
Warren Hastiii^M and Sir William Jones,, 
and, resuming mlnlatun^-puintinjj', visited the 
courts of several native princes, w]n‘ro he 
cariM*d btr[>e isums; but ill-lunilih noccHMta1»>J 
his return lioine in I78e., and he took a house 
in St. James V St r< et . Some jmrlraits which 
he oxhibiled in llie following year levivcd 
bis old repiiiatioiuand in 1791 he was elected 
a Royal Academician. While be was tmgng<*d 
in executing for tlie Duke of Dorset a seriet^ 
of miniatures from family ])ortriiil8 at Knolc 
to decorate n cabinet, his eyesight gave way, 
an<l, compelled to abandon miniature work, 
he turneil to crayon drawing. At Knolc 
there in a port rail of the Duke of DorsMt, 
which is inscribnl on the back, * The llrst 
portrait in crayons painted by Oxias Hum- 
phry, R. A. ; it was begun in May and tinished 
early ill June 1791.’ Humphry (piickly be- 
came om* of the abh'st workers in crayons. 
In 1793 he was ap]>ointed portrait-painter iu 
crayons to tlie king, but iu 1797, while in 
the full tidt* of siiccchs, his eyesiglit totally 
failed, and tlie portraits of the rrinco and 
Princess of Grange, (Exhibited in that year, 
were tin* last htj dtfjw. The remainder <d* his 
life was pa.ssed in seclusion, and be died in 
Thornbaiigh Street 9 Marcli 1810. He was 
buried in the ground b<4und St. James’s 
chapel in the Hampstead Jioad. A fricudly 
notice of him by John Taylor apjicared in 
the LSun^ after his death. 

Humphry stands in the front rank of Eng- 
lish miniaturists, and his works have always 
been admired for their simplicity and rc6ne- 
ment, correct draughtsmaushiji, and bar- 
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monioujs colourinfr ; the same g^ualitics appear ’ 
ill his crayon portraits, and his works in oil < 
arc clever, wjtli much of Sir Joshiia^s feeling. 
Hnmphry was a fellow of the Society of Ant i- 
<piati(‘S of J«ioudon and of the Asiatic Society 
of Benjjal, and a memt^or of the academies 
of Venice, I‘^o^ellCl*, and Parma, He was 
immarried, but, by a young woman named 
Delly Wickons, daughter of a shopkeeper 
at Oxford, was the father of llie ceiebratcsl 
collector William Upcott [q. v. ], wlio was 
l>orninl779; to him lie htnpieathed many 
of his finest works, wliich at Upcott ^ tleutli 
in 1845 passed to his friend -Mr. dnirles 
Hampden Turner of Hook’s Ne^t, (lod-^tone. 
These w<»re lent to tlie I8(>5 miniature e\hi- 
bilion at Month KeriMington, and are still 1 
in th(* posst^ssion of Mr. Turn(*r’s family. I 
The National Portrait (lalhuy posse^^es 
crayon portraits by ilumpliry of Uharles, j 
third earl Stanhope, and Joseph Strutt; of 
Jiis work m oilt^ the portraits of Lord Mul- ‘ 
grave at (xreenwich and John lielchier at the ' 


HUMPHRY, WILLIAM GILSON 
(181 5-1886 ), divine, horn at Sudbury, Suffolk, 
on 30 Jan. 1815, was son of William Wood 
Humphry, barrister-at-law, and was brother 
of George (now Sir (J-eorge) Murray Hum- 
phry, professor of surgery in the university 
of tJamhridge. Humphry was educated at 
Oarmalt’s school, Putney, and afterwards at 
Shrewvshury, under Dr. Samuel Butler [q. v.], 
becoming in course of time cajitain of the 
school. In 1833 he entered IVinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and in 1835 gained the Pitt 
seholarsfiip. Two years later he graduated as 
senior clasbic, second chaiicollor's medallist, 
ami t went v-se vent li wrangler, and in 1839 he 
was (dected a fellow of his college. H umphry 
Avas intended for tlic legal profession, but this 
proved dislastcful to hipi after a brief trial, 
and in 1812 he took holy orders. Por some 
years he w^as engaged in AA’^ork at Cambridge, 
acting as steward and assistant tutor of 
Triiiil y, and he was proctor of tlie university 
in I8l5~(). From 1847 to 1855 lie was ex- 


( yollege of Hurg(‘on8 ar<^ examples. 1 1 is por- | amining chaplain to Bishop Blomfiold of Lon- 
traits of the Duke of Dorset, 5fi*. Fiilke (Jre- don. In 1852 Humphry became rector of 
ville, Miguora Bacelli, Kitty Frederick, and ' Northolt, Middlesev. h>om 1855 until his 
many others have been (uigraved. In 1783 death in l88(3 he was vicar of St. Martin- 
ho made for Ediuuml Malone a drawing of iii-the-Fields, London. He was appointed 
the Chaudos portrait of Shakespeare, which lliilscan lecturer for 1849 and 1850, and 
was engraved by (fiiarles Kniglit for Malom^’s Boyle lecturer for 1857 and 1858, was a 
edition of Shak(*spea re, 1790. Humphry was memher of the ro,yal commission on clerical 
a staunch friend and admiiyr of Blakc', wlio subscription in 18G6, and of the ritual com- 
coloiuvd many of his illustrated books for mission in 1869, and Avas one of the company 
him, and at liis suggestion the Countess of aiqioiutod by convocation in 1870 for the 
W^Tomont gave Blake the commission for one riwision of the authorised version of the New 
of his most elaborate dvaAvings of the Last Testament. As one of the treasurers of 


Judgment. Some of Humphry s sketch- 
books of enst(3ru draAvings are in the Brit. 
Mils. Add. MSS. 15958 65. 

There is a fine portrait of Humphry at 
Knole, painted by liomm^y in 1772, Avhich 
haa been engraved in me//otinto by Valen- 
tine Green, and in stipple liy Caroline Wat- 
son ; an enamel copy from this hy Henry , 
Bone, li.A., is llie property of ^liss Abbott 
of Fjtmoulh, Tavo other portraits, draAvn 
by r. Falconet and G. 1 hi nee, AA^ere en- 
gmved by 1). P. Pariset and W, Daniell. In 
the print room of tlie Britisli ^luseiim is a 
crayon portrait eff him by himself, and one 
in pencil, at the age of sixtA^-one, hy lleiirv 
Edridge. 

[Eedgravo’i& Diet. of Artists; Gxmacs’s Diet. of 
Artists, I7OO-I88O; Hobbes b Picture ColleetoiV 
Manual; Taylor’b Records of iny Life. od. 1832, 
i. 256, &c, ; Sandbys Hisi. of the Royal A ca- 
domy; J. T. Smith’s Nollekons and his Times; 
Gent. Mag. 1610, p. 378 ; (Iilchrist*<5 Lite of 
Blake; Prior’s Life of E. Malone ; Upoott I\i}»ers 
in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 21113, information from 
Winslow Jbnes, esq.] F. 31, O'D. 


•the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge he steered the society through at least 
one period ^of difficulty and danger, and his 
business cajiacity and judgment during the 
thirty }ears ho held the office were of ^eat 
service to the society, lie was a diligent 
parish priest, and gave special attention to 
the educational institutions of his parish. 
He died on 10 Jan. 1886, and was buried in 
Brompton cemetery. In 1852 he married 
Caroline Maria, only daughter of George 
D’Oyly, D.D. [q. v.], rector of Lambeth. 

II iimjihiy published!^: 1. ^ A Commentary 
on tlie Acts of the Apostles’ (Avell knoAvn as 
‘ Humphry on the Acts J^ondon, 1847. 
2. • The Doctrine of a Future State,’ the IIul- 
sean lectures for 1849 (1860). 3. ^Thq Early 
Progress of the Gospel/ the Hulsean lectures 
for 1850 (1860). 4. ^The Miracles’ (Boyle 
lectures), 1868. 6. *The Character of St. 
Paul’ (Boyle lectures), 1869. 6. ^ An His- 
torical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book 
of Common Prayer,’ Jst edit. 1863, 6th edit, 
1875, reprinted 1886. 7. ‘ The New Table 
, ofdLessons explained,’ 8. *A AVord w the 
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Hevi^ed Version of the New Teatameiu/ tUr of tho hy tm 

9. ^ St. Martin-m-the-VieWs in the tU<U'n ^ vulenl 'rin* h^^hop at Kilroot. 

Time^ (a short sketch of the history of Ins ' near rurru‘kferj‘Us»to. Anirim^in li)V)<». lie 
parish). 10. ^ A Comnn’Utary oil the lie\i^e<l puhtislual * A Sevinou im-uditHl at ihnfham 
Version of the New TestanJonI for Enji'Ush ! m t)ie countli^ \)( Aortolk Uiu of Sopi 

■ ■ hH 


2nd edit. lf^8. | I0S8, aud eftsofnif? at requv^st publi^lh'd 
U. llnmslon, Minister of UoiK Woul/ 1. 
don, Ioh'^O. 

j\Y'oniVb VthciKv OxoiK od. 1 
rsionof St. .Tohn’sCiospehandthe Enustle ! i <ae r>. riaaL^ Kli/.. P h.O. Uq 
tlie Uomans, by Fi\o Clcr^rynicu, and , Ecolo*^ p. 2i>, HaMin, 

edited for the Pitt pro<ss ^Tht»oplulus of | ihshops, DuMia td,. I7t»i, p. iiy ] 



Readers/ 1st edit. 1882, 

11 

12 
He 

Version 
to 

he edited for the I'itt pro<sj^ 

Antioch’ and ^Theoph\lact on St. Afaiiliew/ 

[Personal knowledjvo.] A. M. H. 

HUMPHRYS, W ILLIAM (179 1 

ent^ra’vt'v, born at Dublin in 1701, w'ont oarh 


O 

An\- 


VthciKV OxoiK od. PUN'S, n. h4 
P K.O. Hep. PSvSti, p. Aa 
1830, War* V 
AV. 1 . 

HUNQERFOED, AdNKS, J^auv lh^^ 
(u;nri)un (m.JA22). |S(»o under nc>oi)n- 

roun,V vhu.H, L<»iu» llu>N<.ruroun, fA IbiO. 
HUNGERFORD, Sm A NTl I ON A' ( I oi}4 

Ut27t ioufr<*\etsiH]i‘^t* burn in ITitibwas ‘^oii 


to Amencii,ai)«l]f>amte‘iigraym>,Hroni(x.H.r-,> .Vntlionv nim^crfonl cf Down Ainimov. 
Murray, smmr inombj'r ot a woll-kn.nyn (;i,„„v.,,.r;hiu.,a (b-Mvinknl ol'Sir K<huuii.1 
bnnk-norp engruvuiM firm at 1 Ji i linli-l (.fua, jj m)ii of W all .*r, lowf 1 1 un- 

aiula mipilot'AnlOTSnnth[q. y.i l» Aim- . ^ F„riiiigh ami 

num].lirv8 *m(jrrnv.Hl_>miin plat.y, tor j |fism.)lJ...rw'asl}ri(lfj(.t,<fuu><Jt- 


nca ^ ^ ^ ^ 

uniuuil^ and for il!n^t rated editions of tiu 
'\^orkhofBr\ ant, Longfellow, and other po.*tw, 
beside‘s'\ignett<‘S and details for bank-mUe-s; 
hi'^ great skill in this last work forming an 
elfeelive safeguard against fu’g**ry. fn l''22 
lie returned to Fnglnnd, where he was niter-- 
Tvardis eiuploN^vl to engraxe Hie will-known 
head of lhe‘(pieeu on the postage stamps, 
lie ftLo (uigraved the head of Wusbmgton 
for the |)o^(age slampn of the lijiitKl States, 
In England Mimll plates for the annuals, j 
.siieli ns ‘ Tim Bijou/ * Forget-Me-Not/ and i 
others, largely occupied luiu. But lii- larger • 
plates included SSancho and tJie Duehe'-V 1 
after (\ B. Leslie, It.A.; ‘Spanish IVasaul } 



ingtou/ after (*. (L Stuart. He engraved 
(for h)A)Sto< hard’s^ Nun/ for HogersV Htal} ’ 
(1830), his only contribution to the volume, 
riumphrvs Avas again in America ImtAveen 
1813 anti 1815. At the invitatifui of his 
friend Alfred Novel lo lie went to Villa No- 
vello, near Genoa, late in 1804, in the hoptj 
of recovering from a stroke of paralysis, but 
he died there, 21 Jan. 1806. llumphrysAvas 
an engraver great technical skill. 

lArt .rournal. 186^S, p. HO: W, 8. Baker’s 


l»*r <'f .bdin Shelley, andgrundfiaiighter^d’iSiv 
W i!iuuu>helle> ij, \ 4 ], ju-'ti(*e r)f the common 

t J-u N VA 1), Pvfitiji of Knif/htfi^ J). 33), 
She u }i ^ a <le V out 1 1< uua n cat hoH(», n nd bronghi 
Authorn up ni lui ftuth. Ih' Neems to bi^ 
the VnlhouA I lini^ierford of Wiltshire, who 
mutruMil.iii (\ from St. Johns t^olhge, Oxford, 
aged hh lui 12 Xpiil 1583 {(hfoni 
/iff/,, Oxfiud Hid. ScM*., If. ii. 125). Ovvin^ 
to his tutliio'V p*(umarv tliilieulties he left 
tlu' unui I "Its within a year; but he is pro- 
hubh the Anlhoiu lliing^'ribrd ^ Armiger’ 
who was created ALA. on 9 July 1591 (//;. 

II I 23»o) Alter much wa\ering ill hitt bidief 
he uuhiaei*d the reloreied religion in 1588, 

I at tIu* time of (lu* Spainsh Armada. He 
I was kniglited on 15FO), l(J(t7 8 ( M 
p. Jolh, and was de])iUy Ueuteuunt of Wilt- 
slnri’ luiul Uj 2I, when he resigned the o/H(‘e 
in fnsoui <u his son I'kiw^ird. H<* settled at 
Blaek Bourton, Uxfordhhiro; died nt the epd 
of JniH’ 1527, and was buried inBhn*k Boar" 
ton cjiiireh. His son Edward after his death 
found aiuoim his pajiers and published ^The 
advice ol a son prolessing the religion osta- 
blisheil in tlie present churcli of England to 
, hiss dear mother, a Bomau catholic/ and Hln 
} jneniorial of a father to his dear cluhJrtui, 
' coniainiug an acknowledgement of God’- 



HUMPSTONor HTJMSTON, ROBERT } The latter part was iinislu^d at Black Boarton 
(rf. 1606), bishop of Down and Connor, is in April 1027. 

said to have graduated M.A. at Oxford. In Sir Anthony married (1) Lucy, datigJitei 
1597 he was rector of Barrow, Cheshire. He ’ of Sir Walter Hiuigerford of Farleigh (r/. 
was nominated bishop of Down and Connor ; 1590) [’nuc uiid»*r HixoMiJoup, WALTUii, 
on 17 July 1<K)1, but was not consecrated f 1593-15 10^ ami (2) Sarah, daughter of John 
until o April 1602. Ware mentions that he j Crouch of Loudon. By his firht wife he was 
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fAtherof8irEdwardHungerford(1696-1648) 
[q. and by his second wife was father of 
Anthony [q*v.] and Jo1in,and two daughters. 

[Wood's AthettJ® Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 4i0“n ; 
Brit. Mtts. Cat.; Hoare's Hungerfordiana, 1823; 
Le Neve's Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soc.), pp. 
33-4/) W. J. H-y. 

HUNaEEFOED, ANTHONY (d. 1 657), 
royalist, son, by hia second rnarriage, of Sir 
Anthony liitngorford -l(i27) fq-v.], 

and hall-brolher of Sir l^dward llungcrlbrd 
(1606*1618) [q. vj, eh'cted in 1640 to 

bothtlio Short and Long })«rliarnenf & as mem- 
ber for Ma]m(‘sbury. As a ro^yalist ho sat 
in the king's parliamonl at ( )xfovcl during \th 
first sohsion -Docomber 1048 to March 1014 
fcf. mat MHS. Comm. 6th Hep. 36)1). He 
was heavily fined for his delinquency by the 
Long parliament, and was committed to the 
Tower of Jjoiidon in 1011 (cf. Llotd, Afc- 
moirPH^ p. 00 J ) . lie was appartm tly at I iberty 
in October 1644. According to a statement 
which Jio drew un in 1040, to excuse him- 
self from paying the fine imposod on him. fie 
never look np anm for tfie kimj : wont aft er 
the battle of Edgehill to Ills liouse in Black 
Bourton, (Ixfordshire; was carried thence by 
a troop of tbe king's horse to the ‘ assembly' 
at Oxford, where ho gave no vote against 1 ho 
parliament, and soon after returning home, 
mirposcly 3*ode to th(‘ parliamentary camp at 
Burlbrd,vrhero he was t alum px'isoner. H is fi no 
Avas reduced, but ho was still unable to pay it, 
and in 1048 orders were given for the soizui’e 
of his estate. Tn Dt^cember 1662 Cromwell 
wrote a sympathetic note to him (Caul vim, 
Crorfiwcll^ p. 21G). He succeeded to Farleigh 
Castle in 1658 as heir of his half-brother Ed- 
ward. There be died on LS Aug. 1657 (Ln 
Nevn, Mo7iumonta^ 11.52), and he was buried 
in Black Bourton Church on 15 Sept, follow- 
ing(Ca/. State l^apers^ Bom, 1 654, p. 63). Ho 
married Rachel (d. .1 amiaiy l679>-80), da\igh- 
ter of Rice Jones of Astall, Oxfordshire, by 
whom he had twelve children. His heir was 
his son Edward (1682-^1711) [q. v.l A se- 
cond son, called Colonel Anthony lluiiger- 
ford, entered Nicolas's service as a secret 
^ent in England, in the royalist interest, 
in 1666 (cf. 1655-6, pp. 79, &;c,), in the 
hope, it IB said, of obtaining his elder bro- 
ther's estate. He died on 7 June 1703, in his 
sixtv-ntuth yoai*, andAvas buried in the Ilun- 
gerford chapel 01 Bourton Church, Avhere his 
nipiinment is preserved (Notes and Qiterks^ 
4th ser. vi. 499). 

Another Colonul Anthony IIuNonMORi) 
(<?.^4667), a parliamentarian, may possibly 
haVe been brother or haK-brother of the 
royalist Anthony, for the Hungerfords often 
gave the same Christian, name to more than 


one of their children. Tn Sep^mber 1646 he 
pressed for a commission as governor of the 
parliamentarian garrison at Stoke, and for 
an appointment as major of the standing com- 

f Janies in Shropshire. Subsequently the par- 
iament seems to have accepted his services, 
and sent him to Ireland, where he landed on 
30 A])rn 1617. He was colonel of a regiment 
at Drogheda in 1648. Tn 1660, after being 
seriously wounded in battle in Ireland, he 
returned to England, where he busied him- 
self in * discovering' papists' and other deUii- 
qnenfs' estates. In July 1652 the council of 
St at e grantee! him 100/, to enable him to ret urn 
to Ireland (Cat State Papers^ Bom. 1651-2, 
p. 010). lIoAvas in 1 658 a prisoner for debt in 
the < upper bench ' in Loudon, and petitioned 
parliament for paymenj; of his commission as 
a delator. According to a certificati^ from Sir 
JoJm Danvers, he Avas ‘ of most honest and re- 
ligious conversation, very free from the com- 
mon AHces of swearing, drunkenness, &c., and 
most valiant and faithful ' in the service of the 
parliament. He obtained leave to return to 
Ireland, but on 28 March 1654 Jiis regiment 
Avas disbanded, and he himself was left in 
urgent need, A Aveekly pension of 20,9. Avas 
granted him bythe council of state on 17 April 
1665 (ib, 1665, p. 128). He died on 9 .Tune 
1667 (Thurlou, State Papers, vi. 691.) In 
1668 las widow, Chrisagon, petitioned Crom- 
well for relief. 

[Notes supplied by C. II. Firth, esq, ; Visita- 
tion of Oxfordshire, 1634 (Harl. 8oc.),pp. 258-9 ; 
Lo Nove's Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soc.); 
Hoare’s Ilungorfordiana, 1823 ; the two Hunger- 
fox'ds’ manuscript petitions in Public Record 
Office ; Cal, of Committee for Advance of Money, 
679, 771 , 777» 778 ; Carlyle's Cromwell, iii. 211 ; 
Colin isou^s Somerset.] W. .T. H-y, 

HUNGERFORD, SibEDWARB (1 696- 
1648), parliamentary commander, eldest son, 
by lus first wife, of oir Anthony Hungerford 
(i564 1627) [q. v.], was deputy-lieutenant 
for Wiltshire in 1624, and in 1^2 sheriff of 
that county. He was made knight of the 
Bath in 1626. Ho was returned as M.P. for 
Chippenham in January 1620, and to both 
the Short and Long parliaments for the same 
constituency in 1640, At the outbreak of 
Ihe civil war he took the side of the parlia- 
ment, and on 11 July 1642 was sent to exe- 
cute the militia ordinance in Wiltshire. He 
AA’^as excluded from pardon in the king's de- 
claration of grace to the inhabitants of Wilt- 
shire (2 NoA^ 1642), and, after being put in 
command of the Wiltshire forces, made De- 
vizes his headquarters. In December 1842 
he attacked Lord Oottington at Fonthill, 
threatening to bring his troops into the house, 
where Lord Cottington lay sick, unless he 
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paiai,OOOItt04H<:spajrlkmOTt. Against i^ucU [AutKorit?*.^ citrd; j\otns .suppUtHl hy 0^11* 

treatment^ Cottington appealed to the Fmh, esq,; of Knights 

parliament, aad the speaker deaiwl Sk Kd- (Hark Visitutum <>.\fimKluru, l (|34 

wardtodoaist. In tfanuary 1643 Hungerford {Harh Hoare^ Hun’^erfordwuia, 1823; 

had a v^iolent quarrel with Sb Edward Baj u- Cromwell ; Honurset ; 

ton, the parliamentary governor of M»ilmea“ ' Hmhotheca Glouwt rwisis, p. lau.) 
bury, each accusing the other of intended ^ W, J. II t. 

treadiery. Ja February 1(U3 he occupied HUNGERFORlhHiUKnWAUU^^ld;')!? 
and plundered Salisbury, but finding lum&elf 1711), hninder uf Hungerford Marlxtd, ^ou 
unsupportedbvthecounty,evaCuatodDevi/es and heir of Anthony llungortord the ro^alHt 
andretiredtoliath, When Waller recant urtMl (^/. lOoD fq. v.l, AM‘^ born on 20 Oct.‘lU,fc>, 
^lalmesbuiy for the parliament (22 March and was baptised at Hlaolc Ihmrlon, Oxlord- 
1643) he appointed Hungerfovd fioveruor, but shire {Nof^^s mul Jth $oi\ vi. 161, by 

while Uuwgerford was still at nath s<a'ki«g Canon Jack&on)* was made a Jenighi of 
eupplies, Malmesbury was abandoned by the the.Bath at Charles I Vs coronal ion ou23 April 
omcer whom ho had nominated to represent 1661, and was elected M,P. for Chifipenluim 
him, Hungerford published a^ Vindication’ in 1660, 1661, l67xS, l(J79,and USHl,1or New 
of his conduct, dated at Bath 28 April l(U3 fcJhoreliam in 1686, 1 688, and ItUIO. an<l for 
(Loudon, 6 May 1643, tto). After taking w^t«\\ning in l(»66, I(t68, 1700, and 1702. In 
pari with Waller in the battles of I.ans- .January 1670 K) he pi'C'^ented a petition for 
<lowno and Ttoundway Down (C‘t\KUXP03r, the f^uminoning of a parliament (LurmuLri, 
/Z?V. nil. Macray, lii. ^2;^, hoji), Ilungerfonl IMndon^ u 32 1, and his avowed oppo- 

besieged Lady Armidcl in Wanlour (^I'-tlo 'nttion <o the court led to his renuwaJ iVoin 
(2 8 May itUo) { Mon^vnm No, 6), ‘ tlie UeutemuH'v’ of hi*^ count y in May }68l 

He trf*ated the lady with little grace, (mi vs lug (/?>, p. Hit ) In A jiril 1 (>60 Iuk i <AAm rosldenco, 
her with scant ceremony t<» Hatch uiul thence Himgi^rford House, by Lbtiring Cross, Len- 
to Shaftesbury, and Ireeping her the while don, v»as <|esirov»s| In i)re((^ju>iiS, />m/ 7 /,iv. 

^ without a bed to lie on.’ Subsc(juentl v Hun- 161 ),and lu^hett Usl in likl In Spring Harilens. 
gerford attacked Farhugh which was He obtained Mime reputation as a patron of 

garrisoned for the king and under the com- arehery, aiul was lieutenant -colomd of the 
mand of ColonelJolm Hungerfonh said to be regiment ol aivlurs m U >61, and colonel in 
Sir fed ward’s halt-brother, d'ho castle mir- 16)82. But Sir h)d\\urd was best known for 
rendered to Sir Eiword in September 1615. bisreckleNsevlra\«irune(*. Ho isKaidlohavo 
He had a revcreioiiary right to tlie property | dispose<l of (liirtv manoiN in alh Byway 
under the will of ills mothers uncle, Sir of restoring Ins wnanig fort unoft, he obtained 
Edward Hungerford (</, 1607), bat the (e^- permisHion in 1670 to hold a market on 
tators widow had a life-mterest, and she [ Mondays, WndneMl.iys, and Sal urdavH on tlm 
lived there till 1653 [aee Hvi^ouKiCoKn, Wai.- aite of the demolished Hungeifotd Ikmne 
TKH, 1503- 1540, Hungerford in 1625 and grounds. In 1(582 a wuirket-liunfsie was 

lived at Cor^Uam, Wiltshire, luit after JG45 eret'ted thor^, ajiparently from Sir OhrisB>- 
he seeing? to have settled at Farleigh. He I phex’ "Wren’s d(‘Mgns. *A bust of Sir E<l- 
died in 1048, and was bnri<«} in 1 he chap* I of ward was placed on the iioxlh front, with 
Farleigh Castle. His will was proved 26 Oct. ’ an inscription slating that tho market Inul 
1(548, Ho obtained a license, dated 26 Feb. ) been built at his ^‘xpenso with the king’s 
1619-20, to mar^ Margaret, daughter and ’ sanction (see drawing in Ofo?t Mat/. 1832, 
<?ohcireB8 of William Hollidaie or Haliday, pt. ii. p. 113). In 1085 Sir Stephen feo.x ami 
alderman and lord mayor of London (Cues- \ Sir Christopher Wren punbased tho market 
xuu, A/nrmy<? Lieem^ff ed. Poster, p. 728)' i and r4‘ceivod the tolls. Hio markef-houHe 
She had no issue hy him, and survived him < was rebuilt in 18.33, and was removed in 
till 1672, when she was also buried at Far- 1800, wdien Charing Cro^s railway si at ion 
leigh. In 1653 she petitioned the council of was built on the site (Cunn^ingua^m, Unnd^ 
state to pay her 8001, a small part of the sum hook to Lomlon, ed. Whratluy, ii. 218-9). 
borrowed from her husband by the parlia- Hungerford sold the inunor and cast it* of 
xnent. Parliament had ordered repayment F’arleigh in 1680 to Henry Baynton of Bpyc 
in 1649 (Cal State Papem^ 1652“3 pp. 421, Park for 56, (XW/. (LuTiKnr.L, i. 395 j, but 
440, 456, 1653-4 pp, 410-11). Cromwell about]700itwa8pmrliaM*dbyJosephJfoul- 
appears to have interested himself in her case ton of Trowbridge, in wdiose dcvcexidants’ 
^OxnnYXE, OrmmmU^in. 2l(B. Sir Edward’s ’ ])Ossession it remained till July 1891, when 
reversionary inteMst in the Farleigh estates it was bought by J^ord Bonington. In his 
passed to his r<wSist half-brother Anthony old age Hungerford ‘:>ta1ed to have become 
'(rf. 1657) [q. V. j a poor knight of Windsor. He dh*d in 1711 
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and waft buried in tliochurcli of St. Martin V j Sayer were convicti^ (cf. OoBBBrr^ and 
in-the-Fields. \ Howell, i^tate TnaU. xv. 965 and 1359, xvi. 


Ilumjerford married thrice. By his first 
wife, Jane, daughter of Sir John llele of 
l>evo!3||hire, who died on 18 May 1684, and 
was buried at Farleigh, lie hud an only son, 
Edward, who marii|pd in 1(580, at the age of 
nineteen, Lady Alathea Compton, and died 
in September 1681 . By his second wife, Jane 
Oulme (died in 1674), and by his third wife, 
Jane Bigby, pcrhui^'^ the l^ady Hungerford 
who died on 23 Nov, 1692( lii’TTitELL, ii, 623), 
ho also seems to have left issue, 

A daughter of the first marriage, Kachel, 
married, in March lG81,ClotAvort}iy SketUng- 
tOti, second viscount Mashorecno, died on 
2 Fob. 1731*^2, and l(»ft to her eldest son 
portraits of luu* father, of Iku* grandimelo 
(another Sir lOdward lluno(*rford), and of 
otlier relations. Tn her will she mc^ulions a j 
brother and a sister as still living (Lojjgi], 
Imk Pf^eraijo^ od. Arclidall, ii. 38 l-r)?/,) With 
t ho death of Sir Rd wa rd, t he hist ory of t lie Far- 
leigh family of I lungerford practically closes. 

f Authorities oiled; IToaros llungerfordiaua, 
1823; Jackson’s Guido to Farloigli-llungorford, 
1853; Gent, Mag. 1832, pt. ii. IIJ-IJ; Burke's 
Extinct Peerage, s.v. Mlungorford of lleytos- 
bury;^ Burke’s Vicissitud(3& of Families, 1st 
ser. ; Notes and Queries, uth ser. ii, 203.1 

S. L. 

HUNGERFORD, JOHN (d 1729), 
lawyer, whoso connection willi the family 
of Farleigh has not been ascert (lined, was in 
1677 admitted a studenl at Lincoln’s Inn, 
being then described as thi' son and heir-ap- 
arent of ‘ Itichavd Hungerford ’ of Wiltshire, 
le graduated M.A. at Cambridge ‘per lit eras 
regias’ in It >83. Hi' entered parliament on 
28 April 1692 as member for Scai’borongh, 
and soon aft ev was appoint ed chairman of the 
committee of the house to whom the Orphans 
Bill was commit led. On 23 March 1694 he ^ 
rocoived from the jiromoters of the bill a bribe ’ 
of twenty guineas ‘for Ids pains and services ’ , 
in tliat capacity, and was consequently ex- 
pelled the house ou 26 ^Marcli 1695. Ou 
a vacancy occurring in tlie voproseutatioii of 
Scarborough in November 1707 he was again 
elected for that borough, and continued to 
represent it till his death. In December 
1709 he introduced a hill to pre\ ent excessive 
gaming (LuriKELL, vi. 518). He ^vas one 
of the commissionm*s of aliomitlou ; standing 
counsel to the East India Company; and 
cursitor of the counties of York and West- 
xnoroland. lie defended t hreo persons, Fran- 
cis Francia (22 Jan. 1717), John Matthews 
(1719), and Olmstopher Saytn’(17 22), charged 
with treasonable relations with tho Preteuder. 
Francia was acquitted, but Matthews and 


233). Hungerford died on 8 June 1729. By 
his will, dated 24 1729, and proved by 

I his widow Mary 18 June folipwing, he left 
bequests to King’s College, Cambridge, and 
to many relatives. 

[Manufecri])ts of the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inii ; 
Return of Members of Parliament ; Historical 
j Register, 1729, p. 41 ; Luttrell’s Brief Relation ; 
abstract of will in writer’s posse.s8ion.l 

W. J. IL-r. 

HUNGERFORD, ROBERT, Lonn 
Moleyks and IIuxGEiiJPOKi) (1431-1464), 
was sou and lioir of Robert, lord Hungerford, 
and was grandson of Walter, lord Hunger- 
ford (d. 1449) [q. V.] Ho married at a very 
early age (about 1441) Alianore or Eleanor 
(5. 1425), daughter arW heiress of Sir Wil- 
liam de Alolines or Moleyiis (d» 1428), and 
he was summoned to imrliament as Lord 
Moloyns in 1 145, in right of his wife, tho 
great-great-granddaughter of John, baron do 
Moliues or Afoleyns (tl 1371). Hungerford 
received a lilce summons till 1453. In 1448 
he began a fierce quarrel with John Paston 
regarding^ the ownership of the manor of 
Gresham in Norfolk. Moleyns, acting on the 
advice of John Heydon, a solicitor of Bacon.'j- 
thorpe, took forcible possession of the estate 
on 17 Feb. 1448. Wayiiflele, bishop of Win- 
chester, made a vain ottempt at ai^itration. 
Pa&lon obtained roiiossession, but on 28 Jan. 
l450Moleyns sent a thousand men to dislodge 
him. After threatening to kill Paston, who 
was absent, Moleyns’ adherents violently as- 
saulted Paston’s wife Margaret, but Moloyns 
finally had to surrender the manor to Paston 
(see Paston ZHters, ed. Gairdner,i. xxxi, Ixix, 
75-6, 199-12, 221-S, iii. 449). 

Ill 1452 Moleyns accompanied John Talbot, 
earl of Shrewsbury, to Aquitaine, and was 
taken prisoner while endeavouring to raise 
the siege of Chastillon. llis ransom was 
fixed at 7,966/., and his mother sold her plate 
and mortgaged her estates to raise the money. 
Ills release was effected in 1469, after seven 
years and four months’ imprisonment. In 
consideration of his misfortunes he was 
granted, in the year of his return to Eng- 
land, license to export fifteen hundred sacks 
of wool to foreign ports without paying duty, 
and received permission to travel abroad. 
He thereupon visited Florence. In 1460 he 
wab home again, and took a leading part on 
, the Lancastrian side in the wars of the Roses. 
In J une 1460 he retired with Lord Scales sljdA 
other of his friends to the Tower of London, 

^ on the entry of the Earl^iTyorwick and Ms 
Kentish followers into the^ity ; but after the 
t defeat of the Lancastrians at the battle of 
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Northampton (10 July li00)> 
and his frimids surrawdeml thoToAver to tlio 
Yorlilsts Ott the condition that h* and lord 
Scales shonld depart free (Wii^raaM Wou- 
citoxm [772-3], whem the year m wrongly 
given as 1459). After taking part in Ihe 
tmttle of Towton (20 Starch 1 4G1 ) --a tmi\wr 
defeat for the Lancastriahs—Himgcrforcl fled 
with Henry Vito York, n ml t hence int o Scot- 
land. lle visitetl France in the summer to 
oJUain help for Henry and J^fnrgjiret, and was 
arrested bylhoFmtch anthoi'ititts inAugMst 
1461. Writing to Siargaret at the time from 
Hieppe, he hegged her not to lose heart 
{Pa,^fon Letfern^ ii* W6, 93). Ho was at- 
taiutod in Kdward IV^s first paidmmont in 
Novtnnber 1461. He afterwards mot A\it]i 
some feaccess in hi^ oHbrts to rally the Hjiu- 
oastriaius in the nortJ! of Englond, but was 
taken prisoner at Hoximm on 15 1 fdl, 

au<l was executed at Nesveu^tle. He was 
buried in Salisbury Cathedral On 5 Aug 
lltIO many of his' lands were grante<l to 
Jtiehaid, dukt* of GloucoNter (^jifierwards 
Richard 111). Other port»ons of lim pro« 
perty Aveiv given to Lord Wenhvk, who was 1 
ibreaed by Kdward IV to make provi*.ioii 
for Hung<Vford’s Avife and young efuldreu. 
Eh‘anor, lady Hungerford, survived her Inis- 
band, and ^ubMvjuently married Sir OJnerj 
de itunningUam. She buried at Stoke • 
Poges, HucKinghamshire. I 

Sir TH(nt\s lIuKOKKfc'ORn 07. 1469), the ; 
eldest son, lived chiefly at Rowden, near j 
('♦luppenliam. After giving Homo support to j 
hkhvard IV and the Yorkists he joined in 
Warwick’s conapiraey to restore Henry VI i 
in 1 100, was attainted, and was iixecuted at | 
Salisbury. He was buried in the elupel of 
Farleigb Castk. He married Anm^ iVrey, . 
daughter of the Earl of Northumberland, who » 
married two husbands after hi^ death — Sir 
Lawrence Raynesfordaiid Sir Hugh Vaughan 
— and, dving on 6 J uly 1522, was buried in Si. 
MarirareVs Church, "W estminst er. 11 anger- j 
ford loft by her an only child, Mary, who 
becameUho ward of WUliam, lord Hastings 
[q, v.],and inl480married Sir Edward (after- ^ 
wards Lord) Hostings, her guardian’s son, 
ITieatiftinderaon her father and grandfather 
were reversed in her favour in 1485, and her 
husband was summoned to parliament as Lord 
Hubgerford. George Hastings, first earl of 
ITuntingdon [q. %%], was her son. 

Sir WALTEE HusrofBRFOKi) (a. 1610), 
youngest sou of Ilobert and Eleanor, was 
y[.P. for Wiltshire m 1477, and, os a partisan 
B earlier days of the house of Lancaster, ob- 
ained a general pardon from Richard III on 
lis accession in 1488, He was, nevertheless, 
a»rest^ by Richard on the landing of the 
rot, Jfxvitx, 


Ikirl of Richmond in 1 iSfi.but c5.cape<l from 
rubtody,andjoim‘dRiohini»u(rsarmv. At the 
battle of lk>ssvorth lu' '^Icw, in lumd-to-hund 
J combat, i8ir Robert Urttokonbur;^, houtounnt 
of tho Tower, imdcr whose comuuuid ho bnd 
previously served, ami was knighted by lluirv 
1 Vll on the battleticlil Farleiuh Oavtle mid 
some other of the ibrfeited family eMnto'i, 

; though not the family honours, wem rostoml 
to liirn, and he wit'* um<le a member of the 
j prh y euuneil In Feliruary 1 4S7 he was suit 
un n diplomat if* lUNsiou to Rome, and ove- 
cuted a will before his departure 
/br f/u* Rii(/n of Henry VU, Rolls Her. ii. 

» 122 I). In 1197 he le^sisttal m quelling Per'-* 
kin Wbirbeek's rising. In 1503 he ueiit in 
the retinue of Henry VI Is qm^en to attend 
I the marriiico' of the IVinees'^ Margaret Avith 
the lung* of Seotliiml After the aecesshm of 
i ferny VI IF lie e<mlinned« member of tho 
}>r»vy council, and, (Ring m 1616, was buried 
at Karh'i^h. Jlis wife was Jam*, daughter 
of Sir Willuim llulstrode, uml his only son 
Kdunrd uiis father of W alter, lot J Hunger- 
ford (bi63-l5t0) jq. v. , 

1 1 lugdah’s Baronage, Ho ire’s Huugerfonliuna ; 
LKt< rs,<Sie.^ of II(nr> Alateriah for the 

K<e»n ot lb uiy \ 11 (IhdlsSer,), Parttonljulfars, 
p.ib'-nn, <<l tbiirdner; Hoir^S Mod Wiltslurc, 
Jle^tosbury Hundred , (Vdli nHiufs Houiersst, ili. 
3d5.) ' H, L. 

HUNGERFOPa), Siu THOMAS (fl 
139tS). s|n aker of the House of (’ommonw, 
was son of Waller <le Hungerford of Ileytes- 
bury, l\ilts)iire, by lOli/abeth, daughter and 
h»dvo‘-s ot JSir Adam Kil/-.Iohu of ('herill in 
the same county, ’flu* llurigerfords wore 
seated iu Wiltshire in the twelfth {‘elilury, 
and I’lionias’s father ant for tho county m 
tin* parlianiou^s of 1331-2, 1333-4, and 
1330. An unefr, Robert, sal forWiltrfdrc 
in the parliament of 1316, was n commis- 
sioner to inquire into the possesMons of the 
Despmisers after their at 1 Hinder in 1328, and 
gave much land to the hospital at Caine in 
memory of liis first wift*, .loan, to the church 
of Hungerford, Wiltshire, and to other reli- 
gious foundations. Ho was buried in 1355 
m Hungerford Church, where an (daborato 
monument long existed above his grave. An 
inscription to his memory is still extant iu 
thechureh. His second wife was He va, widow 
of Adam do Stokke, but he left no issue (cf. 
Gouoir, St^pulchral Monument a ^ i. 107, plate 
xxxviii ; Notx's and Queries, 2n<l ser. viii. 404, 
ix. 49, 166, 293). ^ . 

Thomas was himself returned for Wiltshire 
in April 1367, and was re-eJectiCd for the 
same constituency in 136t), 1302, Janua^ 
1376-7, to the two porliameuts of 1380, in 
1883, 1384, 1386, January 1389 90, and in 
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January 1892-^3. Ho aat for tl^e county of 
Sonjorsot in 1378, 1882, 1888, and 1390» He 
was returned for both conetituoncies in 1384 
and January 1 389*90. He was Imfghted 
before 1877* He was closely associated with 
John of Haunt, and acted for some time as 
steward of Haunt^S household. Owing to 
Gaunt^s inliiience, he was chosen in January 
1376*7, in the last of Edward iH’s parlia- 
ments, to act as speabor (Si'irnns, Co/isiit, 
JlUt. 1883, li, 450). Aocordmg to the rolls 
of parliament (ii. 37 J) Hungerford ‘ ayait 
lea paroles pur les coinimnKN d’Auglcterre en 
cet parliam<*JO/ He is thus llio Unsf person 
formally imuitionod in the rolls of parlia- 
ment as holding tlie olIu*(‘ of spenber. Sir 
Voter do la Mare |q. ^•J preeedt'u iiiin in the 
post, wit hold 1 Ik 3 title, in tlu^ Hood parlia- 
ment of 1376 (cf. Sirrejis, iii. 153). In 1380 
II utig(>rfor(l was confirmed in the forest (Tsliip 
of Selwood. In 13(>9 ho purchased of Lord 
iJurghersli the mnnor of Karhdgli-Montforl 
(wince called Farleigh-Ilung(‘rford, and the 
chief residence of hin desemidants), and in 
1383 obtained permission to (*()uvert the 
manorhouse into a oablle. About 1384 lie 
aroused the suspicion of llichard II, who at- 
tached him, but he obtained a pardon and 
couflrmalion of his free warren of Farleigh. 
Hungerford died at Earloigh on 3 Dec. 1398, 
and was buried in the chapel of the castle 
(LuiiANB, Itin, ed. llearn(% n. 31), where a 
monument was (u-ected to his ineinorv, and 
a portrait placed in a .stahied-glas'^ window. 
The latter is engraved in Iloare’s ^Mod. Wilt- 
shire, lleyte^sbury Hundred,' p. 90. He mar- 
ried, first, Eleanor, daughter and hein^ss of 
Hit John Strug of lloytesbury, and, secondly, 
Joan, heiress of Sir Edmund lliissey of Hol- 
brook. By his second wife, who died on 
1 March 1412, he was father of Waltei*, lord 
Hungerford QL 1410) [q. v.], and three sous 
who predeceased him. 

[Dugdalo's Baronage ; Oolliuson's Somerset, 
iii. 363 ; Manning’s Lives of the 8poakors, Rc- 
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HUNGERFORD, Siu WAI/rEB, Lokt) 
lIvmnniFom) (d, 1 4 19), son and heir of Sir 
Thomas Hungerford [q. v.], by his second 
wife, Joan, wm strongly attached to the lam- 
castrian cause at the "close of Richard II’s 
reign, his father having been steward in John 
of Gaunt^s household. Uii Henry IWs ac- 
cession he was gi^anted an annuity of 40/. out 
of the lands of Margaret, duchess of Norfolk, 
,and was knighted. In October 1400 he was 
returned to parliament as member for Wilt- 
shire, and was re-elected for that constituency 
inH404, 1407, 14 J 8, and January 1413-44, 


and represented the county of Bomerset in 
1409. He acted as speaker in the parlia- 
ment meeting on 29 Jan. 1413-14, the last 
parliament in which ho sat in the House of 
Commons (cf. Mankxko, Zim of the S^effkcrs^ 

p. 66). ^ * 

Hungerford hadVlready won renown as a 
warrior. In 1401 he was with the English 
I army in IVance, and is said to have Avorsted 
1 the French king in a duel outside Calais ; 
he distinguished himself in battle and tour- 
I naimmi, and received substantial reward, in 
consideration of liis services he was granted 
in 1 403 one hundred marks per annum, pay- 
able by the toAvn and castle of Marlborough, 
Wiltshire, and was appointed sheriff' of Wilt- 
shire. On 22 July 1414 ho was nominated 
ambassador to treat fo| a league Avith Sigis- 
raund, king of the Romans (llvArnK, Fv^devaj 
vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 186), and as English envoy 
attended tin* council of Constance in that 
and tile folloAving year (cf. liis accounts of 
e\i)ens(‘s in Brii. Mus\ Addif, MS. 24513, 
f. (>8). In the autumn of 1416 Hungerford 
accom])ani(*(l J lenrv V to France with tAventy 
men-at-arms and sixty horse archers (Nxoo- 
JiAS, Aginconri, p. 881). He, rather than 
the Earl of AVest mo reland, as in Hhake- 
spmre's ‘ IToniy N ^ seems to have been the 
officer wlio expressed, on the eve of Agin- 
court, regred that the English had not tea 
thouband archers, and drew from the king a 
fainoms rebnko {ib. pp. 106, 241). He fought 
bravely at the battle of Agincourt, but the 
assertion tliat he made the Duke of Orleans 
prisoner is not substantiated. He Avas em- 
ployed in May 1416 iu diy' . 
lions AAntli ambassadors l ast on 

bishop of Cohjgue (RvHBlt^* 

158), audin November 141 7v , m ^ 

France {ib. vol.iv. pt. ii. p.2u 

made admiral of the fleet 

of Bedford, and was Avith H? ^ 

at the siege of Rouen. Tn 

latter year he is designated piat<^ 

the king’s household (i6. 

76), and was granted the barcr^ 
in Normandy. He took part r^* 



Hungerford -vras an executor 
ill, and in 1422 became a membu^' 


will, 

tector Gloucester’s council. In 14x 
made steward of the household of t' 
Icing, Henry VI, and on 7 Jan. 14..^ 
summoned to the Hottso of Lofds 
Hungerford. The summons was 
_to him till his death. Hun^rford r 
'treasurer in succession to Bishop St^ 
when Bishop Beaofort^s resignation t, 
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I fti seal m March 1420-7 placed (^louces^ 
in pom^r. 11© acted as cancr 

ULcnry Vr® coronation in Paris in Ot'com- 
1480 < WArnts, Chr^n.^ Rolk S©r,^ iv. 1 1>, 
^ on the clian^© of ministry which fol- 
rod Henry VFs retnm fipom France in 
i>rttary 1 4^51-2, h© ceasad to be t wsnrer. 
attended the conference at Ar3?aa m 1 485 
^ars of ITenrpi VI in France ^ Kolis Sor , 
Sttnenson, ii. 481)* He died on 9 Axi^. 
[9f and was buried beside his first wife in 
isbury rathedral, within the iron ch»t]‘el 
pted by himself, which is bliU extant, 
ion^h mno\ed from it^ original posihon.^ 
pfly his imimages and royal graul^ 1 J unc< i ford 
ladded luv^cely to the family estate*', f Fe n as 
ffa man of piety, and built cliaut rice's at rio\ (o<v- 
rhury iindCiuppenhiiit 4 ,and iniuh‘ hfsjue'^ts t<i 
v^alibhury and JhUh cathodials. fn I lio 
pievuii^ d %slual>le estates to the i'jee Ihuai 
Cltapel in the pahu’e of St, Stepin ii at We^t 
Tonister lie also huilt an alin-'hoU'.e for 
twehe poor men and a woman, and a si liool- 
m ister'" u HKhmee at lle^tesbnrN, The ou- 
g'lnil buihhng was des(ioy*d in I7t>5, but 
the endowment, wlncii xras regulated fi\ 
statutv dniwnnp bv Margaret of iJf)tminx, 
wih oi Hungt^pfoixra son JtoFjiua, still eon- 
t nines (d v< Kso in, Am* iStatufe^ of 
hunt Afunhoa^i'^^ Devizes, Hunger- 

fords ’smII i> punted in NuMlart’o 
inenta \tdustaf pp. 257-5), He left his 
‘ he-«t legend of the liv*‘^of the sauits* to his 
daiighter-indaw, Margai’et,and a eup ^^lJJeh 
J<»hn of (Jaiiut had used to John, ^iscount 
IJeanmom, 

Fliiirgeriord manuial first , Cat lun irie, 
daughter of 'Fhomas IVvoreil, and M^condlv, 
Miaiioix', or Eleanor, countess oi Arundel, 
daughter of Kir John Berkfdtw, who sur- 
vived him, Hy the latter he had no issue*. 
1>V lus first wife he was father of three rson*<, 
Walter, and Edinuml. Walter was 

made a prisoner of war in J*>ance in 1 125, 
w^as ransomed by his father for three thou- 
sand marks, was in the retinue of tin* Duke 
of Bedfiird in France in J 485, and died w it It- 
out issue, Edmund was knighted by 

Henry VI after the Jjattle of Verneuil on 
Whii-Suuday 1426 (Mjn<ZAi.im, hook of 
KnighU^ P* 1), married Margaret, daughter 
and coheiress of Edw^ard Burnidl, anddiy 
her had two sons, Thomas, ancf’Stor of the 
Hmigerfords of Down Ampnev, Gloucester- 
shire, of the Hungerfords of Windrush, Cx- 
fordsliire, and the Hungerfords of Black 
Bourton, Oxfordshire; and Edward, ancestor 
of the Hungerfords of Cadenham, Wiltshire, 
Rojbhbt JU v^connFOBB, Banoy IliryoER- 
FORD (1405lfi'1459), the second but eldest sur- 
viving son of Walter, lord Hungerford, serv'ed 


ill the Fiviuh vvh«« Mimmtuiml to 

pariumient as Uarou UungeiKml fiom 5 
1450 to 20 May 1155. ile*d It Moy 
1459, mkI m fueordauie with bis will was 
hupied ill HalHmry (^OhediMl leni 

Vt^f p."2*'U. Hi^ miu Uoimn, 
lonlMtihvus and Uungeufunl ( 1181 lh>h, 
IS nohetd '^epiuutolv flirougli li s motlu r 
t^OalUnine Vi verell) and hw wife Maigaret. 
the wealth> lu ini-sof W illuuujord ilotivauv, 
lie added \ery largelv to the landed propert\ 
or hisJamilN III Coinwall (M veiiiJAX, 

857). llHwnfo livid till 7 Keh 
Urs, -un i\ing all luu* (h '^eendants, ezeopt- 
mg ii eitMit-guiiuhliXaghtef, Mary [boe umier 
IlnMjufoun, liOHiKT. 1181 llfiJ] Her 
hmir and miere ting will, dated A lUa. Urd, 
in print! din NiioJciA ‘Tesfaineurn \ etnsla/ 
pp dltt "<1 , *in<{ ui Ifoan'^ * Alodeni Wilt- 
'-hue. Hundred of llevteshnrv/ A hst of the 
lua\v (xjkuvh hlie ineurnd in numonnng 
Inn on Koberi n{i|M*usin Dug d a * Baron- 
aj!< 7 n 2tM m|. 

1 Vudeiiu - ntt I, DagdideV itaron.igo* 
UuiM 1 xtiia! Pnrupe, t \ dli aHi)u\ Siauerwiit, 
in <51 lb n* s Hnugi ifonbriiia, Mac- 

hMu’sli**^^ Miner i j,>S sq ^ Ileati a Wo*!, 
AViU-'hui Ibslidnin llutidiei Uuaei'sFiu* 
dill '^luii'sv (*on t , Nueios’s Battle 

ot \tMrM e«n I , H Metis* n h t > ('hrenupti *<,< d, 
Deni t d \n j i '^ee d« rHisI, de 1‘raace), DStFJ, 
It lot, \\ \i ,ill^ jM inning s Livos ol the 
Spi durf ) Ji 

}lUN(iKnh^ORJ),W.VLTi:B,!.OKi>HnN- 
<»nuui tioj IliiinsiuKv (leO.t 1510), was 
the onI\ (dnl<l ot Kir Ivlwaid llungerfoid 
(</. 15''^2) Ills fa (In r, '-on an<l In ir of iSir 
Waltei Kungeitord i >^1 e III Nol JlKOUD, Bo- 
HM»f, I ni I KjI, u(cmn]ianied Sir 

Waltir to Stdlnnd in 1508, servi d m the 
Eni.d i^h a nn yin J^hauco in 1518, when In* win 
knigliO dal dVunnai; was she ntf for Wilt shire 
111 1517, and tor SonnuNel and Doiset in 1518. 
In 1520die attende<l Henry VFU «t the Field 
ot the ('ball f>i t lobl; dn d on 21 J«n, 1521 2, 
and lelt luHsinvnmg wife Hole executiix (cf. 
6V>/f. A/f///. 1H58, pt i. p. 122). Wallers 
mother wfiH liis fat liei s first vvite, Jam*, daugh- 
ter ol John, lord Zouthe of IJaryngwort Ik 
His father’^ heeoiril vide was Agnes, widow 
of John Cotel], She had (it afterwards ap- 
pealed) strangled her fiist husband at Far- 
lei^h Ca^^tle on 20 July 15 1 H, vs ifh the aid of 
William Mathew e and William JnguH, yeo- 
men of Ileytesbury, Wiltshire, and w fins to 
have man led Sir Edward almost jinnnKiiatsdy 
after burning 1 lie body. until Sir E<f- 
svard^ death were puici f*dings taken againsfe 
lier and her aceomplicf s for i ho m order. Sho 
and Mathew'c were then corivictf‘d and were 
hanged at Tyburn on 20 Feb. 1523-4; sh© 

s 2 
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bavobeeu bnric^d in the (troy IVuxrs’ 
(^hnreh in London (Stow, Chromole^y^, r>17 ; 
(ilrf*y Fnarn" Ohroniele^ Oamd. Hoc,, erh Jsi- 
diol«,pp.48, lOO^wdierotho attempts at iden- 
tiilcafcion are hcrpelesaly wrong ; AniUjmxry^ 
ii. 2!58). An interohtmg inventoiy of 
ilnngerfortVfl goodfi, taken after liVr trial, i‘* 
printed in ‘ Arclunologm/ xx\:viii. 808 --(p 
WalterwHHnim^leenyonrs old at his father^s 
death in ir> 2 :i, and soon aftiM'wanls apjjonr'i 
as squire of the body to Ifonry Vfll. In 
1520 ho was granted permission to ulituaie 

i >art of Ills large estate's. (Jji 20 Amji. (oo2 
fohn, lord Ilushey of Sleaford ^|. vvIiom> 
dntighlerwus I lung erford's third wife, wrote 
to(TOmwoll statingiliat Hungerford wished 
to ho introduced (o him (Lcfter^^ cSv*. of 
Henry /V//, v. 588). A little Liter Ihissc^y 
informed (Jroniwel I that Hungerford d(‘sin‘d 
to ho shoriirof Wiltshir(‘, a dr^sire vvlu’eliwas 
gratified in 1588. llungm'ford ])rov(‘d useful 
to (Vonnvidl in Wiltsliire (ef. lb. vi. 810- 
811), and in Juno 1585 (Voimvell nuidi' a 1 
memorandum timt Hungerford ought to Ix^ j 
rewarded for Ms well-doing {lb. \iii. 858). > 
On 8 Juno 1580 he was fiinnmoiKHl to parlia- ' 
mont as Lord Hungerford of I leyti'^hury. I 
fa 1510 he, together with his chaplain, a I 
Wiltsliini clergyman, named William Hird, j 
wlio wat4 suspt'Cted of sympathisijig witli the , 
pilgrims of grace of tlic north of Lngland, ' 
waa attainted by act of paiTuiineiit (Parlln^ 
mont Roll, 81 & 82 Henry VUl, m. 12). 
lIungerfordwaschargedAvith employing Bird 
in his house as cdiaplain, knowing him to he 
a traitor; with ordering anotluu’ ehnjilain, 

1 T upli W ood, and one 1 )r. Maudlin t o ])ract ise 
eoniuringtodeterminotlieking’sh'ngtlioflife, 
ami Ills chances of victory over the northern 
rebels; and tinally withcommittiiig unnatural 
offences. Tie was beheaded on Tower Hill 
on 28 J uly 1640, along with his ])at roii ( ^’oni- 
well. Hungerford is stated before his exe- 
cution to have ^ seemed so unquiet that many 
jttdgetf him rather in a fnmzy than otlun^- 
wis4\’ (Ar^briof abstract’ of his escheated 
lands appears in HoAnifs Mixlern WUuhlre, 
'^Ileytesbnry Hundred,’ pp. 101-7). 

Ilungerlbrd married thrice : (1) Susan, 
«daugliter of Sir John Danvers of Daunt sey; 
(2) in 1627, Alice, daughter of William, lord 
Sandya; and (3),m October 1532,Hlizal)oth, 
daughter of John, lord Ilusstw. His treat- 
ment of his third wife was remarkable for 
its brutality* In an rapeal for protection 
which she addressed to (jromweli about 1586 
(printed from MS* Cotton, Titus TL i. 397, in 
wood’s Letters^ of Royal ami Illm^fnouft 
LadieSy ii. 271 sq.) she akserted that ho kept 
her incarcerated at Farleigh for tlu-ee or four 
yearSfinado some fruitless attempts to divorce 


her, and endcavoxired on several ocoa'^^ions 
to j)oison her (cf. Frotjdjs, History of^ Mmj’^ 
land, iii. 304 n. popular ed.) After his exo- 
cution, she became the wife of Sir Kobert 
I Throckmorton. 

I Hungerford loft two sons (LuTA^rn, Itin. ih 
‘ 82) an<l t'wo daughters, all apparently by his 
si'cond wife. The elder, Si r W altjhik 1 1 onoeu- 
roni>(l582-1596), called ‘ the Knight of Far- 
ley / was gmutod land by Edward VI in J 56fi, 

' and was restored by Queen Mary tothe eou- 
fibcated <^btate of Farleigh in 1664, when the 
I attainder on his father was reversed, II 0 
was sherilF of Wiltshire in 1557, and died 
ui December 1 506. Two portraits, one dated 
1560 and the other 1674, are engra\od in 
Hoare’s ‘Modern Wiltshire, lleytesbiiry 
Hundred,’ pp. 112 In Iloaro’s time 
( 1822) they both belonged to Richard Pollen, 
(‘srp In tlie earlier picture Hungerford is 
represimted in full armour, and aliout him 
arn nil the appliances of hunting and hawk- 
ing, in wliieli the inscription on the picture 
states I hat lie excelled, A hawdv is on hivS 
w'rist in the later portrait. Serious domestic 
quarrels troubled nis career. About 1554 he 
man*ied his first wife, Ann Basset, maid of 
honour to (iueen Mary, and about 1558 his 
second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir William 
J )ormer, of A scot, by whom he had four chil- 
dren, a son, Edmund (c?. 1687), and three 
daughters. In 1 570 he charged his second wife 
wit h at t empts 1 0 poison him in 1 564, and wdth 
committing adultery between 1600 and 1668 
I wdtli William Darrell of Littlecoto. Lady 
Hung(»rford was acquitted, and iriingerford, 

I refusing to pay the heavy costs, Avas com- 
I inittedtotheFIeet, Iliswife, in October 1671, 
waslivhigwdth the English Homan catholics 
' at Louvain, and in 1581, when at Namur, she 
j begged AValsinglmm to protect her children 
; from her husband’s endeavours to disinlierit 
j them. He left his property to his brother 
Edw^ard, with remainder to his heirs male 
by a mistress, Margeiy Brighte, with whom 
ho went through the ceremony of marriage in 
the last year of his life, although Lady Hun- 
gerford was still alive. After ms death Lady 
J Hungerford recovered * reasonable dower’ 
I from her brother-in-law, Sir Edward Hun- 
< gerford, and died at Louvain in 1603. Sir 
Edward, a gentleman-pensioner to Queen 
Elizabeth, was twice married, but died with- 
out issue in 1607. Hejieft to his widow 
(/7. 1653) a life interest m the estates, with 
remainder to his great^nephew, Sir Edward 
(1696-1648) [q, v.], son of Sir Anthony 
Hungerford [q. v.], of Black Bourton^ Ox- 
fordshire. 

* [Authorities dted; Bugdale’l" Baronage; 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; Hoare'e Hungerford-, 
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larufc^ Uuicio to FniUigh-iluo* 

gerfotil, 1 S53, and i^herilFur of W lUahnv , Jl\u lu i v 
Hiat of Boformation, i. o6<>-7 ; Hails Society in 
tlie Eli^abothun Age , Hoare’b Modern Wilt slltro, 
Heylcsbury Hundred, pp, 110 Brewer ami 
Gairdner'is Letters and JPapei'S of Henry Vlll , 
Antiquary, u, 233*] W. J, 11. 

HUNNE, RrCItAliB (rf. 15U\ sup- 
posed martyr, was a merchant tailor of the 
city of Loudon, who li\ed in Bridge 8tieet 
in the pai'isU of St. Margaret, lie ha<i a chihl 
out at nurse in \Vliitechnx)el, and on it*- deal li 
in 1^)14 the priest of St, Mary Malfellow 
demanded *t burying shett as a mortuary, 
which III iniio reiubcd to give* The piiest, 
Thomas Dryiiold, then cited 11 unne m the 
spiritual court or London, but took 

the bold step of brip^ng an aiuion of pia- 
mumro against the priest, on the atouud that 
tiie spiritual court sat by’' autliorit\ oi tlu 
legati’ More say^ that 1 lunne had bc< u do- 
ti-i ted of heresy at an earlionlati ,aiul brought 
tlu prainunne tft di lay prosecution, and adds 
that Jus J>ot>lv'^ ^ w ere so not ed w>lh lijsowne 
Immle in the margeiitfS as cuety wyse in m 
well saw he was [a heretic] ' Ih wasnow ip- 
pi i hi ud< d on a charge of heresv , and In ought 
lafoit» the Bidiim of London, Hichaid hit/- 
]uun s j<p % J The mliriogatoncs duiged 
him with tin jiossessiou of lioreliial Ixroks, 
nniabl\ the gOsjieL in Kngliblu atul with 
hen licul speakuigand teaching Humiega\e 
a qualified lufmission ti> the charge and sub- 
iiutled to correction, but, persHtmg m liis 
action ot ])ramunire, he was lemnndcd to 
prison in (lie JjoUards’ Towei*, and tin re two 
days afterwards (5 Dec. 1/)14) he was found 
hanged by his own girdle of silk. On 0 Det. 
an inquest was held ibeforc Thomas Barnew ♦ It , 
the coroner, and a \<*rdict of wilful inurdei 
returned against Dr. Horsey, the ch<me<dlor 
of the Bishop of liondou, and oth<T olli< lals. 
The chancellor w^as committed to prison on 
the finding of t he jury* Tlie bishop appealed 
to 'NVolse^, who could not stop the proceed- 
ings, but managed, It is said, to secure a par- 
don for Horsey. If orsej, however, accord ng 
to Fish, had to pay 600/. ^Meanwlnle pro- 
cess began against the body of lJunne for 
heresy on 16 Dec. 1614, before the bishops 
of London, Durham, and Lincoln. The articles 
against him were pubUsh<‘d at PauFs Cross, 
and his body, which, according to Bale, had 
been buried and was afterwards dug up, was 
burned on the 20th. Ilunne’s case is said 
to have been noticed in parliament^ an act 
being passed in the Commons and being read 
once in the Lords (8 April 1615), declaring 
that he had l>een murdered. Fish's account 
of the afiair was criticised, with some levity, 
by Sir Thomas More, and More's view was 


Hunnis 

ciilicistHUw Tyndall nud b\ ho\o. 
an niuguuiU\c pictmc of llumu^ bunf»iuu ui 
the LidlniiWTnwvr, HoisivVtuul lu h iivil 
couit roiistd the guat Cfm(rovoiv\ on lUo 
qiu^^stiiui of cloriuil immuiuiy j uuiUr 
Kiuunnsu.u, Hichvki>, mid Siwuisu, 

[HoUijshtd’s Ohion (od Hooker \ p, t> ir> , 
lyxt-s Va*. ami Mommit^uts, i\, \S<i, , 

h ts 1 *in 1 Hi'^t id Latliluuy, w 4, 
KiiMuil t <dh chons \1 109, Hum>t^ IMor 
mutu»ii I n , Fishs huppluMhoa ol tho 
Ikygin^ (Ntw sluIiNpiro Sou ), td, Furnhall, 
P}> 9. iijH), Mf>u h Su]>pJioUuin of So Ido'S*, ix 
, Mou‘s l)\ dogs bk ui. chap xv. , 

lidos In igo ot both C*liiirchoK (Paikoi Soe.), 

p Ji»/> Tv ndidi ^ A iihvvtr to Sir Tlumms MoroS 
lUalogui (f*arikcrS c ), pp Ii(>, 166, 107, Tho 
Fn jUino and VtrdUoot tho Qmst i\nuu)ld ol 
ili< 111 itli ot liv lnul Ifuiu*. b 1 tj (L Notes and 
Uuuu^ ^1 I m I j 4/)0. f>fh Hr. X.212, inior- 
i» Ufi I I j| (irooiiu isq ] W. A. J. A, 

nTJKNKA1AN,(H[iUsq\>riJKK WIL- 
LI \M it/ ITlM), iHHualun-pnintcr, pauil(*d 
in Lomhui lioni abmit 1770, and luul an ux- 
ttii ivt pnutit(‘ ns a poit r. Ho 
waw a tHMpu nt cvhilultir at thu Hn>al Ac«- 
d<nis (wnti 1777 to tlu tear of his doulb, 
painhu*.. ui oil and ci.honH, but principally 
iiMnnUiiluh lie dud 21 Nov. 1708. 

lUtdgi tvi s I)M of vrfists, Royul Academy 
Futahyiu - ] L, C. 

' HUKNIS, \MiJAAM (</. 1607), inusi- 
(iiin utid !’<>♦ f, was a])j)oinieil ginthuuan «)f 
iheDliapM Uo\id liy Ldward VL Jlo wms 
a piotchtjint, and Ihrtmghmd tho ivign of 
iMai\ lugagtd m (on^piracioH agauiM tho 
quiiii Ju 1665 he wub fuie oi twelve con- 
npiratoTK thstdl to assassinate ljuth king 
and qiaui, but the plot came to nothmg^ 
A>i an iidjniale liniul oi Nicholas Brigham 
|q. \ , keeper of tlieTr<*aaure Houseat NVesl- 
mmstii, and of Ins wife, Humns was invited 
m the tollowijig year to take part in an at- 

I tempt to loh tin* tH‘asury in older to provide 
lumL for the eon»])na< y devised bv Sirllenry 
Dudh y , tlu object of w Inch was ‘ to make the 
Lady Klj/ub(tfi Queenc, and to many her to 
the* Duke of DiwonshiK^’ (Fhoi/J)B, 7/wr/. vi. 
11, vvlieie IJiuinis's narrio appeals as Hone- 
age). IlunniK bctras to have n tusi^d the re- 
quest of a feilo\v-c on spiratur named Det Incke 
to go to Dieppe, and there, liaMiig nkill 
in akin mv, to make evpeninents on a fonugn 
com called < aldcrgyhlers to convi H flam 
into gold ' <Jn 17 or 18 March 1556 Ji unuis, 
with many of ins associates, was atrested on 
information given by one of the number, and 
was imprisoned lu the Towf r. He was ar-' 
raigiied on 5 May at the fiuildhall ; but 
whether he w’^as pardoned or remained in tho 
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Towor till the accf383iott of l^lixabeth to the | 
Ihrono is uncerlnin. fji Maylo57 llimnls^ 
wyrt admitted to the (trocors’ (jompuny. | 

One of Kiizabeth’H earliest acts as queen 
was to restore him to his position os f^entle- * 
man of the Chapel Jloyal. On 2 June 1559 
ho mamcd Marj^uret, widow of iV'ichulas 
Ikijsriiam (who had dml in 155H), )>ut 4ie‘ 
died in the autumn of the same y^ar. Her 
will, of which JJunnis was e\e(Mftnr, A\as 
pnwed on 13 Oct. 1550, In 1503 llnrmi-i 
wnsajmoinled custodian of I he burdens and 
orcharus at ({ri*enwich, a< a .--aiary ol Vld. 
per day, and various ]ierqni^lt(*s. In 15(5^ he 
reci'ived a ^raiit of arms {llarL MHH, I.H59, 
f.50* In 1570, ncconling’ to an (‘ulry in the 
Ouildhall records, grant A\as made' f)f *a re- 
version of the ofliceof colieetion (d'ihe citns 
rightes, (lnli<‘s, and ]>rofilli's, esnnince and 
frrowing’u uppon London Lridge, loi whefdapfc^ 
and passage, to WMham 1 1 ^uln^ s, nt i/.en and 
grocer, and also INlastt’r of llir gra(‘(‘% chil- 
dren of liir Chap])ell Koval.’ Hunnis appears 
to have ultimately acce])t(’<l 10/. in lieu oi this 
ri'version. A device and a cojiy of v ersc's w ere 
written by Hunnis for the enlerlaitmient 
of the queini at Kmiilworlh in July 1575, 
and were published in (!t‘oVg<‘ Oa.s(‘oign<'’s 
MVineely (Measures of Keni I word 1 / 1570 7. 
On 15 N<)V. 1500 he had succe<*ded Kichard • 
lOd wards in the olllci' of inastt*r of tlxe ehil- 
drtni. The (onolunKUits ol* the ])ost \Nere not 
gt'oal. In November 1585 Hunnis stall'd in 
a petition to the council that he was unable 
to maintain * an usher, a man-servant for the 
boys, and a womaji to keeji them) eloan, on 
an income of (h/, a da;v (‘ach for local and 40/; | 
a year for apjxarc'l and all e\])enses/ Notinng, 
he added, wuis allowed Icn* the expenses of 
travelling ami lodging vvluni themo\ements 
of the court necc'ssitatcsl his carrying the 
boys Avith him to various ])lae('>. Hunnis 
died 6 J uno 1 507, and was suci'i*eded as master 
of the children hy Nathaniel (tiloN. He left 
no will, iinlesB we accept as sucli the follow- 
ing AWsos 'which Wart cm quotes having 
been written bv lluniiis on the' tlvleaf ot a 
copy of Sir Thomas Move’s works : 

* To Oodiuy M>ulo 1 doo lu’^puMtho, hoenusoit is 
his OAvue, 

My body to bo layd in grave, -whero to my 
fremU best kneuvn. 

Executors 1 vvyll none make, ilua'oby great 
stryffe may growe, 

llooaiiso the goodes that 1 shall leave vyyll not 
pay all I owe/ 

Wood speaks of Huimis as being a crony 
ofThomas Newton, tbe Latin poet, and among 
the hitters ‘ Encomia ’ (v. 1771 are line's ad- 
dressed/ Ad OuHel. Ilunnissum amieuni inte- 
gerrimnm/ In commendatory verses prelixed 


to Hunnis’fe ' Hy ve/ Newton also eompliments 
llunnift on his interludes, none of which are 
now known, as well as on his sonnets, songs, 
and ^ ronndletts/ 

Hunnis published: 1. *Certayne Pbubnes 
chohon out of the l^saller of David and 
drawen ftirth into Englisli meter,' London, 
1 5 19, 2. ^ A Hy A^e full of J {unnp, contay n- 

ing the* firste booke ofMosc'S, calu'd Genosi'^, 
turned into Englishe mectre,' London, 1578, 
4to, dedicated to Robert, earl of Lc'icester. 

3. ‘Seven Sobs of a SoitoavTuU Poule for 
Sinn*': Gomprehending those Severn Psalnu's 
of the Princelie Prophet David, commonlm 
calk'd PoBnileiitiall ; framed into a fonne of 
familiar jmiiers, and reduced into meeter by 
William Hunnis. , . . AVhorcimto are also 
annexed hi>s Handful^ of Honisackles; tlie 
Poor WidoAVC's Mite; a Dialog between 
diiist and a sinner ; diuej*s godlie and pithio 
ditties, Avitli a dn'istian confess on of and to 
11i<‘Trinitie,’ London, J 583 (Brit. 1^1 ns.), J585, 
1587, 1597, 1015, 1939, and Edinburgh, 1021. 

4. ‘ Hiumies’ Recreations, contc'ining four*' 
gotllie and compendious discourses : Adam’s 
Banishment, Christ his Cribbe*, the Lost 
Kliec'pe, and the (Complaint of Old Age,' Lon- 
don, M 7)88; another edition, Avith additions, 
luondou, 1595 (llrit, Mus.) 

Hunnis also published an ‘ Abridgement, 
or brief Meditat ion, oneertaine of the Ksalmos 
in Ihiglish metre', by W. IL, servant to the 
Ut. TIon. Sir William Ilarborde, hnyght,' 
London, 1550, and contributed twelve pieces 
to * MMie Ihiradyse of Daynty Devises,' Lon- 
don, 1570, and two pieces by him appc'ar in 
‘ England’s Tlelicon,' 1600. Some manu- 
scripts of Hunnis are pi’osorved in the Music 
School at Oxford. 

fllvoAvii^fe lliog. Diet, of Music', p. 338; Cal. 
State Papeis, Ih)m. Sor. 1556, nuaters Chorus 
Vatinn Anglic, ii. 277-0; Add. MSS, 24488 ; 
Iiinibault\ Old Cheque Booke of the Chapel 
Koyal, OS. pp. 2-5, 186-8; Mrs. 0. C. Slopes 
in Athenieum, IJos. 3301, 3308: Memoir pre- 
fixed to 1810 reprint of Paxradiso of Dainty 
Device's; AVarton’e Jlist. of Engl. Poetry, iii. 
180; Hawkins's ITist. of Music, iii. 254,418; 

, AVattV Bibl. Bril, i, 526; Humiis’s works in 
Brit. Mus.] R. F. S. 

HUNSDON, Lobds. [See Oarby, 
(DiouGB, second Lokd, 1547-^1603; (Jarey, 
HnNin% first Lord, 1524.^^-1590; Oarey, 
JojiN, third Lord, rf. 1617.] 

HUNT, ANDREW (1790-1861), land- 
scape-painter, was bom at Ei'dingtou, near 
Birmingham, in 1790. He was one of the 
school of artists who learnt drawing jBrom 
Samuel Lines [3. yX the engraver, and he 
‘ maintainod a irien^ip with David Oox 
J the elder [q. Ar.] throughout hid life. He 
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: married at aud ^^hortiy after 

L Avout to reside at Liver jKK)L Here be pme- 
f'tlsed as a laudseape-pamier ami teacher of 
^drawing. He Avas a frequent e^slujntor at 
! the Liverpool Academy, of which he bt^ame 
|oue of the leading members. He died in 
118U3. His landseapce were ranch admired. 

S Iu the Walker Art Hallory there is a picture 
hylluntof ‘TheNorthShorc or Lstxuwy of the 
River Mersey/ lie left sevortil (diildrcn who 
^ became artists^ notably Alfred William 1 1 unt , 
the welLknowu palnler in watcr-<‘o3onrs. 
[Private ^formal ion,] L. 

HUNT, ARABELLA {fl 1705), Nomh.t 
and lutea5st,wascolebrated for herbcau(> 4inJ 
talents. The Princess Anne hud from 

her, audQmM*n Mary found her miiuc t‘mphi\ - 
ment iu the royal lumMiold m order to ('ujt)v 
hersingiiig. llawkiiis telh^^ itUcr<»a< detail 
(/liiifori/f lii. 5t)l] how the quc‘en. 4tfier li'*- 
timing to ^ome of PurcelTM miidi* performed 
by Mrs. Hunt, (iost ling, and lh(» eoniposer, 
nbruplly a'<kedthelady toeing an <»id Si'otti^h 
ditty. Mrs. limit’s voice n ^aid by a eon- 
tfMnpnrary to be lilu* the pipe ofu Inilltinch, 
sheaho was credit'd with an ‘ c\qwisit<» hand 
on th(' lute/ Bhb avhs ndininal and 3’*‘spe<*tev] 
by th(‘ hi fet Avits (»f the time; Blow and Ibirctdl 
wTOte diillcnlt music for her; John Hughes 
pp\.l, the poet, was her friend; (^mgle^o 
w rot e a long irr( gular ode ou ^ >f r>.. Araliella 
Hunt sinking/ and after her death jaunual 
an epigram under a portrait of her sitting on 
a hank singing', "i'he painting was by Kneller. 
'FUere are me///otinth bj Smith ( 1700) and 
Orlgnlon; andHawkinsgivc>avignetiein Ins 
*Uistorv’(*ti* 701). Mrs. Hunt died :?t> Dec. i 
1705. In her will, prov(*r1 0 Feb. ITOti, she is , 
described as of the parisli of St. Martlndn- j 
the-Fields. Slie left her property to her ‘ <lear I 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt.' j 

[Noble’s (Jontinufilion of tirangrr. i. 351 ; | 
BegiMers P. C. C. Edes, f. 40, authorities, 
cited.] L. M. M. 

HUNT, FREDERICK KXIHHT (1H14-. 
1864), journalist and author, wa,s born in 
Buckingham&hire in 1814. His family ap- 
pear to have been in narrow circumstances. ' 
At the time of his father's death about IKiO | 
Htint was a night-boy in n printt^r’s office. I 
To support his family, which lie continued j 
to do more or less until his d#*ath, he pro- i 
cured* a diurnal engagement as clerk to a 
barrister. His employer, fortunately for him, 
had but little practice ; and Hunt, wdio for 
years together never enjoyed a continuous 
night's rest more than once a week, filled up 
his time with study instead of sleep. His 
master, struck witn his industry and at- 
tainments, introduced him to a connection 
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vMtha mornuigiiuwHpnpi r. W luln hibonring 
on the indcfaHguMc Hunt found 

time to Mudy medieme, and t‘omhinctl both 
professions ni the cstnblihhnicnl in bs5Jbif i he 
* Medical rinuM/ which was incorptuult*vi in 
J Janmirv 1851* wilhtiicOlodlcnlUa/otlc/cntl 
sucres.sfully continued as the * Mt'dhMl I'luu's 
ami Hazotlo’ until 1HS5. Little proHt luntuv 
tludcss accniiHl ti> the prt>joi‘tor. who, hcctuu- 
j iiip tmnjiorarilv embarrassed frtun the mis.. 

J Conduct (dhi rclaliM, was obliged to p oM with 
j th<‘ jiropcrtA jiTul accept the situation of ftur- 
! ui'ou to a p<u>r-la\\ union in \orfo1U. lb' rc- 
turn«*d to Hoinlon atlor a vear, and, as bile 
contimnng t(» ]»ractisc nu iliclnc, vt*MUUod has 
t connc<-tion A\ith the lb' was miccos- 

-ivcly siih-cdtior of the ‘llhiatratcd lamdun 
Xewf^ hind cdjtt>r ofth»‘ Hhctorian'inicH/und 
nptui tlic t slahlislimcnt of the *l)Hily Nows' 
in ItJ, WMs M*lc<‘ttst by I lickcns a« one of the 
asMstant I'ditors, In 1851 luMvasmado chit^f 
editor, and umicr him the jaijau* first became 
prosperous Hunt dud of typhus fever 
1 8 Nov. l85l lb' iHilo^crihed as an aimablo, 
sanguine. m>pnNi\(‘ man, <bsposed to busy 
hinisclf wit h too many projects, and to dif- 
fuse Ins < neri»jf s over too wido a field, but 
pus'll •'‘'ltd of sound litf'rary jmlgment, as well 
le^of extrnordinarv energy and power of work. 
He was the aullior (d* a book on the Uhine, 
publis|j(sl in Ihlo. and of other ephemeral 
puldiculion^.hut lnsh(crar\ reputation rests 
cut indy on ‘Hie h'onrtli Rstute: (hmlribu- 
tions tou.irds a History of Newspapers and 
of the hilc Hy of thi' IVeas/ iHoO, which 
wdll in ^o^n' n •'[lecls ne\»'r he superseded. 
It is far iroin hi ing a complete history of the 
English pre<is, but contains a great number 
of mtercMing particulars respe<*ting its de- 
\elr>]>men1, I'spi'Cially of the various legisla- 
tive imped inicnts with which it has had to 
coiitcml ; and the chuptors out hi* economy 
of newspaper offices ill the wi iter's own day, 
though now entirely ont of date, are most in- 
teresting and valuable for that very reason. 

{Athenjenm, 25 Kov. 1854 ; Daily Nows, 
20 Nov.] R. (>. 

HUNT, GKORHR WARD (1825-1H77), 

f olitician, eldest son gf the Rev. George 
lunt of Winkfic'hl, Bei^kshire, and Waden- 
lioe, Northamptonshin', by Emma, youngest 
daughter of Samuel Gardiner of Coombo 
Lodge, GAforddiire, was born at Bucklmrst, 
Berkshire, on 'M July 1W:;>5, and educated at 
. Eton from 184! to 1814. 11(3 matriculated 
I from Clirist Cluircb, f^lxford, on 81 May 
384-1, was a student from 1818 to 1867, 
graduated B.A. in 1818, and M.A. in 1851, 
and was created D.O.L. on 2J June 3870. 
He Avas called to the bar «at the Inner Temple 
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011 21 Kov. 1851, and went the Oxford cir- 
cuit. On 2y May 1873 he was made a 
hencher of Jiie inn* Preferring politico to 
legal studu*ft, he unsncceBsfuUy contested 
Northampton in 1852 and in 1857 as a con- 
servative, and at last enterctl parliament on 
16 Dec* 1857 as oikj of tlio members for the 
northern d i V ision of Nort liampt oTihliiro, wliieh 
Im represented for IwenK years eont inuouKly, 
He acted as financial seert^turv to tlie treasury 
under Lord Derby from duly IHfjO to lebrn- 
aty 1808, and when Air. i )isra(di })<»eamo pre- 
mier, 29 Peh, su(TO{‘fle(l to the (dliee of 
chane.ellor of (hr f^^<•he^i^ler, but he rc‘iire(l 
with his party in Docfinher. II<* was elect er' 
chairman of rjtiarler sc^'^'^Iorus for Northanip- 
tonbliire in April l85f),(‘hairman of (hoNoHh- 
ampton cluiinhT of aorietilture 18 Jnii. 1H7-1, 
aiKlwass worn a pri i v eoiinoi 1 lor 20 1’Vh. 188h. 
On the retarii oftlu* f*oiiMM*va(iv«‘.s to power j 
ho WHS appointed iirst lord of the admu*ally, 
31 Feh. 1874. had some knowledge of 
naval administration, hulAxas bett(u* versed 
in subjoelH relating to coimly inunngenient 
and agriculture. In 18(56 he introduced a 
hill dealing with th(3 cattle ])lague, and in 
1875 helped to conduct the Agricultural 
Holdings Dill through Die House of Com- 
mons. In t lie session ot 1 877, all Jiougli very 
ill, he was in his place to lake part in the 
discussion on tlie navy vote's, and one of the 
most spirited speoelu's tliat ho made was in 
answer to Mr. Charles Sei'ly and otlier critics 
on 6 Maixh. At Whitsuntide, under medi- 
cal advice, In' went to llomlmrg, where ho 
died of gout on 39 July 1877, and was buried 
privati'ly in the IhigUsh ei'nietery there on 
tho following morning. As chancellor of 
the exchequer he slioNved financial aptitude, 
but bla administration of the admiralty ^ym 
aignalised by a Tnelancholy series disasters. 
It Is probable that thoinisfortimeseonnocted 
with his department hastened his death. 
He married, 5 Dee. 1857, Alice, thii*d daugh- 
ter of llobert Eden I q. v.J, bishop of Aloray 
and lloss, by w^hom lie had a family. 

[Corndius llrown’s Life of Earl of Deacons- 
flold, 1882, ii. 93 ; Times, 30 July 1877, p. 9, 
cots, 1 and 6, 31 July p. 3, 1 Aug. p. 9; Law 
Times, 4 Aug. 1877. p. 254; Illustrated London 
News, 21 March 1888, p. 280, with portrait, 
18 April 1874, 365-6, with portrait, 1 Aug. 

1877. p* 119, and 11 Aug. p. 140, with portrait; 
(Graphic, 4 Aug. 1877, pp. 99*, 113, with portrait.] 

Ct. a B. 

HUNT, HENRY ^1773-1886), politi- 
cian, came of a Wiltshire family, being the 
eldest son of Henxy Hunt of ^Veek, near 
Dovixes, and was born at Widdington Farm, 
Upavon, or Upphaven, Wiltshire, on 6 Nov* 
1773, lie was a delicate, though high-spi- 


rited child, and was educated tiirst at Tils-| 
head, Wiltshire, by a Mr. Cooper, then an 
llursley in Uampshire by Mr* Alner, next 
under the Rev* Thomas Griffith at Axidoyer 
grammar school, where he was treated with 
such tyranny that he ran away, and lastly 
under the Rev. James Evans at Salisbury and 
Oxford. Holy orders wore proposed to him 
by his father, but his own bent was toward^ 
farming, and he began w^ork on the farm at 
sixteen, though he continued to st* '‘y classics 
w it!) a tutoi*. A qiiairel wdlh ^Htlier in- 
duced him to leave home in ^ /94, but hisj 
father’s ontreatios led him to forego his in- 
t en( ion of shipping as clerk on board a G uinea 
slaver. J I is opinions on reaching manhood 
were mainly (hose of a loyal supporter of the| 
const itutiou and goverpmenl ; but his exptW 
ricnces of (lie suflerings of tJie poor and the 
rural administration of his own district soon 
inclined him to radical views. At the age 
of t'vvcnty'^-two he fell in love wdtli Miss Hal- 
comb, daughter of the innkeeper of the Bear 
fnn, Devizes, williout having seen her, and 
on the strength of his fathers recommenda- 
tion of her virtues he married lier shortly 
afterwards; but after she had borne liiiu tw’ol 
sons and a daughter, he separatc'd from her 
in 1803, and eloped with a mend’s wife, Mrs. ( 
Vince, lie began fariningfor himself at Wid- 
dington Farm, his birthplace, aird on his 
fathm-’s death occupied all the land lield by 
his father. j 

Hunt’s first public appearance was in 1797, ‘ 
when he addressed the Everley troop of yeo-^ 
manry, of wdiich he was a member, urging 
them to consent to aciwe, if required, out 
of the county. Failing in this he quitted 
that forct' in disgust, and joined the Marl- 
borougli troop, at the request of Lord Bruce., 
the colonel, but subsequently he challenge^* 
his commanding officer to fight a duel,,;^" 
Avas indicted for the offence. He all^ 
judgment to go by default, and as he rofdw ^ 
to apologise w^as sentenced to a fine of lOL 
and six Aveeks’ imprisonment in the King^S^ 
Bench prison at the end of 1800. Aboutl 
this time he became ac(^uaiiited with Horud 
Tooke and other politicians of his party, atidl 
thougli full of martial ardour during the ap-f 
prehensions of invasion in 1801 and 1803 
adopted their advanced opinions. His per8 
sonai habits Avere expensive, and he losti 
money in a hrcAving speculation at OUftonJ 
near Bristol. Nevertheless he began to makei 
a figure in local politics. At the dissolution 
of parliament in 1800 he took a prominent! 
part in the elections for his own county (sed 
CoBBEXT, Political 1806) and. for 

Bristol. In 1807 he visited Land<>n, ajjd wa^ 
introduced by his friend Heiuy Gliff<w?d to 
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loj^ical leaders, to Brintol, he 

^rgimiaed the Bristol JPatriotio and Const i- 
%ational Association to promote electoral re- 
form, and offered to contes^t the next N’ttcaney, 
In May 1809 he got wp a meeting in Wilt- 
shire to thank Colonel Wardle for denumd- 
ing aadnqutry into the conduct of the Dtiko 
of York as comiimndor-in-ch5ef,attd in order 
to cpialify William Oobboti to addit^ss ii , pn^ 
Rented him tvith a froeludd tenement, lie 
engaged in perpetiial lawhuith with his neigli- 
hours, and appeared in the court in person, 
lie was tuiprisoned for three months in l^l() 
in the King’s Bench prison for assault ing a 
gamekeeper, but was permit tod to go out and 
in mucli os he liked, and availed hini'^elf of 
theopportimitytofrequenilyviRil Sir IVaitei^ 
Burdett in the Tow<jr, W'fien Cohlieti was 
committed to gaol in July 3 MO, they alia hmI 
the same rooms. In 1811 ho began farming 
on a large scale near (innstuid ni 

Sussex, maintiiining meainvlule a in- 
timacy wdth Cobbott in London, Ho eamc 
forward us a candidate for Bristol in June 
l^l2 against Sir Samm-l Ibunillv, Mr, 1 V«j- 
tliorue, and Mr. Davis, but was no( eh^cted, 
and his petition against the return <m the 
grounds of brilM^ry and illegal violeiUM* \vus 
lieaid on 2tlFeb. i8Bh Tlnmgh it was dis- 
missed, it was not held to be frivohms or 
vexatious. After losing mone\ b> hi^ hum 
ill Sussex, he gave it up, and in l8ll took 
another at Cold Htmley, near Whiteliureh, 
AvitU the same re»nU. Un 15 A’ov. IMG lie 
ni(*t Tliistlexvood, AVatson, an<l otliers, and 
Avith them took part in the Spa MeliK nm t- 
ings, and addressed the people. The Kildieis 
Avlio Avcre on the ground liiid orders, m ease 
of dibtiirbaiice, to shoot at him and the other 
speakers, iiihtead of Jiring into the crowd. 
When parliament met in lHi7 ho was dele- 
gated by tlie Hampden clubs at BriKtol and 
Jlatli to present petitions to the borough 
m6mbers,andonthis visit to London b<*came 
acquainted with several oi' the l^uicaHhiro 
rcmrmers. When Thistlowood and t he oihtirs 
were arrested in 1817, Hunt exi)ected arrest 
also, but was not iuterleml AvitU. Ilepresided 
at apubllc meeting, originally hold in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Sedit ions Meet- 
ings Act, on 7 Sept.1817, in Palace Yard, and 
succeeded in restraiuing tJie i>eople within 
legal limits. Iii 1818 he unsuccessfully <Mjn- 
tested Westminster, obtaining a majority at 
the show of hands, but only eighty-four votes 
at the poll. He had advocated annual parlia- 
menta, universal suffrage, and vote by ballot. 
He was very active in opposing the election 
of John Cam Ilobhouse Tq. v.] tor Westmin- 
ster in February 1819, and succeeded in pro- 
curing the election of George Lambe in 


succession Hit Sumud BomiUy. In the 
* fetinuucr of lb 19 be puhlivduHl a jMimphh't 
» called * The (hxvu Bug l’'iot,Vharjiing BuMett 
j with durkiijg thc buttle of ivfiTOu and tlu> 

f overnmeut with lomrutmg disturbance'-^ in 
lerhyRluve. 

Hunt pn^'^idM at the Hmitldichl refonn 
niootingoniM JulvlM9,und at \\\v nuMlmn 
in St. IVterV FudiU. MuueliMcr, un IG Aug., 
which AVrt's broken up by flic jruinanry, and 
AVUvS knoAvn iia the Beterlou Massacre. Hunt 
Ava-^ nm‘stcih and haltjcd m (he Ncav BailcA 

! )rison,Mnnchc.stt r. and with Jolnuson, Moor- 
lOusc, and ot]uT^ was 4‘ojimjuttcd for trial 
on 27 Au^. In Nux^unber ho iuo\cd uhmu*- 
ccRsfuil} fora criminal inforauitum against 
the MancluMcr ma^i^tratuH fur nd^cotidiu'i 
on JG Aug. J 1 uiii V 1 rial look phu^t* before Mr, 
Justice Bay by at N urk, 19 27 xMurch 1820. 
Hunt condiictefl his oa\» defence. Ho miH 
alhiw4*i{ greal latitude, and ^IlOAved much 
,u)d c\en violence to (lie counsel for 
tlu' <*io\\ u. The priMmera vAero ctuivicled. 
Aft *‘r an nnMU’Ce'M'’rul luodon in (ho kingV 
bench Jura ucaa Inal on 8 May, sent once Avas 
puHv-rd nn IT) Ma\. Hunt tvas sentenced to 
Iaao AcatV uupri^ounuuit, and to Jind security 
for hl^ gufMJ b(‘ha\iuur after tin* expiration 
of his scnii n( liiuihcif in JJ)00/.und lAVo 
•''ur^»tie^ in 500/. each. Ilihtenn <9' imprison- 
incnl w^as paNsed in llchi'sfer gaol, where ho 
miIucmI hnii'‘(df by eumpohing his Avordy and 
• egotistical memoir-^. Jbmiford’s opinion is 
I tliat AvhiUi ill gaol Ids mind Avas <Vninged 
Avith dinm^ed \ tvjiii \ . riistnaitnumt in priftou 
, was (he <»f a diseuf'Sioa in tlu* jflonso 

of (kunmniiH in .Man^h 1822, and of an in- 
‘ qnirv a( I he gaol, H«» was liberated from gaol 
un GO 0<M, 1822, amid carefully organised 
1 rejoicing^s, and avur prc.scnte<l with a piece of 
jdat e. 

For ^omu lime after his reh'ase Hunt 
♦ Avaw comparatively inuctivi*. He contested 
SomerMUhhire in 1820, but it Avas a eaiidi- 
^ dat ure of prol est at ion on ly. fn August 1830 
^ |j<‘ cont4‘Ste(l IVeslon, Avlnchht* had also pre- 
‘ vloiisly cont(*sted in 1820, on HtaiileyV ap- 
point mmit Uf 5 c*hi(‘f h(‘cn‘topy, and was at (ho 
j bottom of tlie poll^Avlth l,G()8 voles; but at 
I the election in Deceniber tttanloy tJunight 
it IxM to retire in his favour, ifo made a 
1 public entry into l.oudon, took Ids seat on 
3 Feb. 1831, and frequently tmk part in 
d*djate. But his com sc pleased neit her party, 

I and he became alienated ev en from hisforiner 
friend Cobbetl . He attacked the ministerial 
plan of reform, demanded the ballot and uni- 
versal suffrage, as^^ailed royal grants, and 
moved for the repeal of tJie corn Isavr. He* 
presented the earliest petition in favour of 
* women's i*ights.’ In (tetober 1831 he went 
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t lirr)iigh the man iifactiu’iug t o vvns oi'Uhe^hire, 
holding a Heries of mcetingSf The cilizems of 
IVeMon, however, ^rew dienatiftfied with him. 
In ho lost hie seat, and quitted poli- 
fjoal life, devoting himself thenceforth to his 
buHiness as a hlacking inanufacturcr. On 
15 Keb, JH35, wliile travel ling for orders, he 
was seized witli paralysis, and died at Alrt s- 
ford, llampshiro, andwnslmried at Parham, 
in the family vault of his xuihtn''-h, 
Vince. Oronow, who wits in command of 
the troops at 1 lie Spa Fields ine*et iTig,deM*rii)CK 
him in his ^ Ueinim^^cettces’as ‘o lurg(*,po\ver- 
fully-made fellow,’ Nvho might have 
taken for a butcher. It was Ijp who made 
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large number of patients. IJisattemJfet at 
ing early been directed to anthropologft^'**^ 
Joined The l^tluiological Society in 185 i. 
‘From 1859 to J 802 ho was its honorary secre- 
I tary. He was, however, unsuccessful in his 
I endeavours to broaden its basis so as to in- 
clude the full range of modern anthropology. 
[Many mfunbers did not like free speculation 
about man’s origin and antiquity. Hunt 
consequeully in J8C58 founded the Anthropo- 
logical Society, of which he was the fii^t 
pr<\-id(Uit. He also published and edited on 
ids own responsibility the ‘ Anthropological 
I lh‘viow,’ anu 1 he society luidert ook the trans- 
lation of s<«vt*ral valuable books on anthro- 


wenring a white hut the badge of a radical 
in tlio third de<*ad(* of tins cent urv. I le was 
handsome, gent Jeiuanly, e\trem<'iv ^ ivacioiis 
and oiu*rgetic, a \ ioIerU and s(t‘ii|(n*ian, but 
impimsive speaJou*. h]\(*n to his colhsigues 
In^ was \ aiii, domineering, and capriiaoiis, and 
jealous of tlirn'r popidaiity. Homilly sums 
up Ins opponents’ view of him in th<* wor<ls 
^ a most iin]»nn(*i])Ied demagog ut\’ but Jiisown 
memolis are the worst e\ i(lenee against him. 

[The principal aulliority lor tlio life of Hunt 
is his own JMonioirs, puhlivliod in 1820, they 
aro, however, brought down on1;v to 3 812. His 
eorri'spondonco, publihliod iii flie siino year, 
consiMs chielly of poluical addre^.stss to and hy 
himhuJf, and does not- contain much jiersonal in- 
forimitioii. lIuLsh’s Lile of Hunt, 183G, is littlo 
moro than a repot itiou of tlio Memoirs. Samuel 
Bamfonrs i’assHgcs from tlio Lifo ot a liadical 
is valuable, though not very favourahlo to Hunt. 
Soo also report of a meeting at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern to seeuro HunCs elootmii for 
AVostminster, 1818; ln\estigiition at llcliester 
Oaol into the comluei of W. Bridle to H, Hunt, 
1821 ; Addrosseh to tho Hotormorshy H, Hunt, 
1831 ; ami his I^ecturo on tho Coiuliict of tho 
Whigs to tho Working ("lasses, 1832. Tho 
authority for liis trial is the report in vol. i., 
Macdonnoirs JStato Trials, new ser.; see also 
State Trials, xwii. 30 1, tor tlio Spa Fields meet- 
ings, There are also reforencosto him in Molos- 
wortlfs Hist, of the Hofovm Bill; Civvillo Me- 
moirs, Ut ser., Crolvor Papirs; i,ifo of Ho- 
nnliy, and J)ukp ot Buokiugham's Memoirs of 
tho Court ot Knghind during the Ih geiiey and 
^^pigns of George 1 \’ and Wdluim J V.] J A* JI, 

HtTNT, J A M ICS ( 1 8.TB - 1 809), ollinologist 
imd writer on stammering, son of Thomas 
Hunt (1802 1851) [q, v. i, was born at Swan- 
Age, Dorsetrfiire, in 18;)B, and after some 
years of medical study continued his father’s 
specialty as a curor of vstammmdug, and jmb- 
hshed in 1854 a book on tho cure of stam- 
mering, with a memoir of Ins father (3rd edit. 
1857). Among those to whom ho rendered 
much benefit was Chai-les JCiua'slev, 1 1 o took 
a house at Hastings, in which he received a 


pological subjects, Hunt himself editing Carl 
j Vogt’s ‘ J-iCctures on Man/ 18(>5. His paper 
on ‘The Negro’s ITace in Nature,’ first read 
at the Hriti.sh Associatibn meeting at New- 
eaMle, 1 803, attracted much attention, as it 
defended the subjection and even slavery of 
(be negro, and sux>portod belief in the plu- 
rality of liuinan species. About the same 
time IJiiiit made strenuous endeavours to 
t g(‘t antliropology recognised as a distinct 
section or subsection of the British Associa- 
t ion, et liJiology being then groujied with geo- 
graphy, and anthropology being largely ig- 
norc'd. His comliativcness was partially re- 
sponsible for his temporary failure j but in 
1800, Avith Professor Huxley’s aid, anthro- 
pology became a di'^tinct department of Sec- 
tion i) (biology), and in 1883 was made a 
separat o sectiim, lie resigned the presidency 
of tho Anthropological Society in 1867, when 
the members numbered over five hundred, 
remaining in office as its ^director’ or chief 
e.vecutivo officer. Tie was re-elected presi- 
dent in 1808, but had to meet an acrimonious 
personal attack on his conduct of the society 
and of t he ‘Anthropological Review,’ which he 
had carried on at a heavy loss to himself. 
His conduct was amply vindicated, but the 
controNcrsy told on his health. In August 
1809 he went to the meeting of the British 
Association at Kxeter, but died of inflamma- 
tion of the brain at Ore Court, Hastings, on 
the 29th of that month. Jle left a widow 
* and live children. Without being profound, 
he was a serious student, who did much to 
place anthropology on a sound basis j but his 
lyi»edom of speech, quick temper, and scep- 
, tical views on religion roused much personal 
ho«>tility. 

Hunt wrote: 1. ‘ A Manual of the Philo- 
I sophy of Voice and Speech, especially in re- 
1 hit ion to the English Language and the Art 
' of Public Speaking, ’London, lw9. 2, *Statn- 
merlng and Stuttering : their Nature’ and 
Treatment,’ London, 1861 ; 7th editiom 1870. 
His pre‘sidential addresses to the Antnropo- 
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logical Hoi'iely ntid his Biemoiizs M)« tho 
I'SHg'ro’s PWo‘ in Nature^ (A/^throj^^ hf/icrJ 
Metnofir/if i. 1- 01) and on * Ethno-^diniHi o(og v ‘ 
X Eththjh Soc, Lund, n^*^y ti. 

r)0-70haiid‘Oilu*rsprint<?d it\thn*Ant hco|u>Io- 
Ke\ ie^Y ’ aiul the ^ J ourual of < lio Ant bro- 
polojsrical Society/ are worthy of nttenti'nn 

j Obituary uoDce in Journal of Anthm|H)loi»i( \] 
Society, April 1870, Pre^'idontV (Dr 

J. Hfexidoo), pp.lxxix-ix^xin ; Atliouiiiun, 1888, 
ii, nxultis loeiN from 210 to 813 ; obituan notice 
by Dr K, THtlly, with full libl o1 Hunt's papers, 
in Momoircb do la Societi^ d‘ATitliio|>oi<>|iio de 
Paris, 2nd wtr, 1873, voh i. ]>p, xwi xxmi ] 

ii. T, H 

HUNT, JAMES TIEXHY L HI (111 
(irS-l-lSoO), oasayist, miic, and po^t, ua^ 
born at S()n1h^utc,#MiddloMn, <ui ID ()4 ( 
17SP tlib father, Kaac, ih ended lioni 
one^ \)f the (dde.st in l><n b aiel 

studied Ht a colleire in Phibnb Iptiia, I ^ \ 
He ninried Mary Shtnv< 11, a bi<h nf ipniKer 
es-liadjon, a lendei-beait*. d, ndirud, and 
M»nsiiuei\ coHscieiUiiuns woman, w uh*-. 
inoiy wiH, Leijirk Hunt, ’a setem' and 
Ul^pn‘ml> iniUience to umunte me in tJie io\e 
oi truth/ The father w as hun^uine, ph asun - 
io\in^, and unpracDeal. lie einsninli r* r| 
much poisocution as a lo}idwi,and linalh, 
M ith Inohi n fold unes, came to I tu^laiubw hen* 
he beiMine a popular nn*tropolilau pHiuh(*r. 
nismanin rs were thealiieal, and he was fond 
of society, lie acquired u nqmtat mn for un- 
Meailuiess, which prevtuited him fiom p« Hint' 
])n*ftrment in tliechurclu U(* fnun<l a Itiencl 
in James Hr>dges, ihnd dube ot ( ’hAiuh»s,Hnil 
w^as enpapfed bv hiiii as a tutor to bis nephow, 
Janus H(*nryLeiph (the fntlur of ( haudos 
Leiprh, hrst Ixird Lei^zh fq. v. j), aftt*r wliom 
I-.ei^d) Hunt waacalh d. J lew as 'inlw quent]\ 
jdaced on tho luoyalist lb*mi<ai loind with 
1007. a year, hut he mort pinned tlie iiensioii, 
and after laidergtnnga senes of mort theat iom> 
and di.slros 3 es died ni 1 HX). 

Leigh Hunt was a delicate child. He \vtts 
watched over with great tendi^rness by bis 
inf)ther,and after a pUort viMt to the coaHtof 
P>ancohis health improved. He was mu vous, 
and his elder broth(>rs took a plcasun^ in terri- 
fying him by telling him pho^t-stone*'i, and by 
pretended apparitions. In 1702 be went to 
OhrisPs Hospital School. re(*ollections 

of his schooldays and schoolmates oc<*iipy a 
large portion of his ‘ Autobiogiaphy.’ He 
describes himself as an ‘ ultra-sympathising 
and timid boy/ The thrashing system t hen in 
vogue horrified him. His gentle di-position 
often made him the victim of rouglu>r boys, 
hnfcheat length gained strength and address 
enough to stand Jus own ground. Ho only 
fought once, beat his antagonist, and then 
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made a triend ol bun. \mouij lit*^ school- 
fellows wore Mitchell, the tr m^lutor of Aris- 
tophanes, and Vhomu*^ l^anu's b’'^H) 

v.l, subsemuuUlv tnhtor of ihe ‘Times/ 
vSTth Ihitneslie learned Itatinu, and ttu' two 
lads Used io wmnder oxer the llenivoy hebk 
together, shouting verMs inuu ^^e^a^tn^lo 
Oidt ndge and Lamb quilted ihe seliue! jmt 
befoie he enttied it, (hi account of sbrne 
hi Miation in bis sp#s*ch,vvlneh wn-^atlerw aaU 
oxeiceme, he w is luu seat to the nnixir- 
“Mtx. \\ liih* at schoul lie wrute \*rses m 
imitation el ('olhiis and l»rax,\\h<un he piis- 
'^lonal^l\ aduurub He uxollod in (he six- 
peniu mIiMou oi 1‘lnglisli pnets then pub- 
lisle il bv Jidiu (\>o1u ( i7dl ISlO) *q v* ) 
ulul among his fa\ »iuriie Vi>lum< sw t»reTooKoV 
* i^amheon/ Lempn6ie\ ♦ ila^ueal Diction- 
ar\/ and Spi nc(/s ‘i'elxunlis/ with (he 
pl.ttes. Tie wrolt* a p<»om ('aUt*d * Winter^ 
in unit alien of 'J'homson, and uutiiher called 
‘'rih* ham King ’in (lie manner of Spen.M(*r, 
At thirtii II, ‘jf H) old/ he (eli in bive with 
a < harmiec cou-in of htt( en. Atti r leaxing 
school In'. Iiuu’ \\a>eJiiefi\ spent in M>>iting 
ins schooUelhovs, hauutina the booKstalJa, 
leadinc whaltwi v came m liKwnx.and W‘ri1- 
ni.» poetrx IDs lalher ola.oned Mibscribors 
fiom Ins ohl (otuMsgannn lor Muvendia; or, 
a DoJieifioii of l*o< ms, wnt ten between the 
age . t>f t \v«dxe and siviiuait bx .1. ll. 1^. Uunl, 
late of the (iiammar Sidiool oj (1iriM/h Hom- 
pital, and ihaluMtid puim^Moa to Iho 
Jluulde J. II, Lcugli, containing Miscellanies, 
'rnuirilations, Sonm ts. l^l -totals, Llegich, 
Odes, Hxnuis, and Anllieni'^, iKjl/ 1'ho 
book uMcln *1 a fourth tditi^ui lulKH. Hunt 
hiinscli afterwanls llioiight tliese potunn^good 
for notlong/ Subsequently he VHjferl Oxford, 
ajulxvaHpat*’on]hed by Hem \ Kett (q,v.],xvho 
^ bo])e(l (he 'vouiig poet would reta ive ius]»mi- 
turn (null tlie musr^ of Waiimi’ He w‘a« 
Sfion * int rodiu*ed to fzVem/q and nliowa about 
among parties in J..ondon.’ (( is fat her bad 
given him a setol the Hri(is!icki8sic8,\vdiidihe 
read wit h avidity, and he began ( ssay-wriling, 
coat nbuting sexeral papers, xvrittmi with tlio 
‘dashing confidf*uco’ of ayouth, barely of age, 
to tbo ‘Travtdler/ Tluw wire Bigned‘Alr. 
Town, Jumo7% Critic* and CeiiBor-gi neral/ a 
signature bon*owed from the M/onnoIsspur/ 
In IWo hjs brot}n*r JoJin st art f*d a ^hortz-hved 
paper ca]l<*d ‘ Tlie NVxx^s.’ J ts t In^atrical criti- 
cismh bv J^eigh Iliml, however, attracted at- 
tention by their independenceand originality. 
A Rcdect ion from them, puhijshed in J807,wa8 
ejititled ‘ Critical ]>^ays on the Perfonnora 
of ( lieLondon Th< uf re^, irieluding( leneral Ite- 
marks on the Practice and ( h n ius of the Stage/ 
In 1H07 appeared in the duodecimo volnmes 
‘ ClassicTales, Serious and 1 J\ ely ; witbCriti- 
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cal Kssays oh tb«» Merits andllci*ut ation of I lie 
Autliors/ The tales were selected from JoUu- 
son^ Voltaire, Marmontel, Uoldsmitli, Mac- 
kenzie, Brooke, llawkesworth, and Bteme. 

About tliis time Hunt was for a while* a 
clerk under liis brother Blenhen, an attorney, 
and afterwards obtained a clerkship in the war 
ottico under the patroniij^re of Addington, the 

I iremier, his fatluVs friend. This situation 
10 abamloned in 1808 to co-oporafe with Ins 
brother John in a weekly new''pa]>or, to bo 
called^ The Hxamimu*.’ yVItlion^^h no poli- 
tician, he undertook to he <*ditor and lead(*r- 
wrilcr. TJio paper Mion bceaine pu])ular. It 
waslhoroughlyjnd(*pendent,nndr>weda11e^d- 
aneo to no party, hut advocated liheriiJ jiolitics 
with courage and cousi^^tcncy. Its nuun ob- 
ject was to awrt t]u> (*aus<‘ tif reform in 
parliament, liljerality of ojuiiion in gem*riil, 
and to infuse' in its read(*rs a taste i'or lit era- 
lure, As a journalist no inun did more than 
Beigh Hunt, during liis thirteen years' con- 
nection with the ‘ MAaniiner,' to raise the 
tone of newspaper writing, and to introdue(' 
into its keeui'st conlrovovsies a spirit of fair- 
ness an<l tolf*raiu‘i». 

In 1801) Hunt married Mias Marianne Kent. 
In the same year appeared ‘An Atteinjit to 
show the Folly and Danger of j^Methodism 
, . a reprint, with additions, from tlie 
‘Examiner/ In 1810 his brother John started 
a quarterly magazine called ‘The liellector,' 
which lA'igh luiiit edited. Only four num- 
bers of it appeared. Barnes, diaries Lamb, 
and other inends contributed to it. Hunt 
wrote for it a poem called ‘The Feast of the 
Poels’ (afterwards published separately), a 
playful and satirical piece, which offended 
most of the poeticuil fraternity, especially 
Gilford, editor of the ‘(iuartoVlv UeviewV 
Tho‘Jlouturrable,’ a t-or’u‘« of fhsnys on lite- 
rattire, men, nml umnnor!«, by AViliiam Jlaz- 
litt and ijoigb Hunt voU. 1H17), origi- 
nally appenvod in the ‘ Mxauiitu'v’ beUveen 
18ir> and 1B17. 

^ The ‘ ISxaininer’ was looked upon wit h hus- 
picion by tboso in power. More than once 
tUo brotliors wfre prosecuted by the govem- 
meui for jwUtical niVencos, bnt in each case 
were acquitted. An article on the savagery 
of military floggings UhI to a prosecution early 
in 1811, when Brougham successfully de- 
fended tho Hunts. Tnimcdiately after the ac- 
quittal Shelley first introduced himself to 
Hunt, by sending him from Oxford u sympa- 
thetic note of congratulation. At a political 
dinner in 1812 the assembled company signifi- 
cantly omitted the usualtoastof the prince re- 
gent. A writer in the ‘ Morning Post,’ noticing 
this, printed a poem of adulation, describing 
tho prince as the ‘Protector of the Arts,’ the 


‘ Miecenas of the Age,’ the ‘Glory of t hoPeople,’’ 
an ‘ Adonis of Loveliness, attended by Plea- 
sure, Honour, Virtue, and Truth.’ The ‘ Exa- 
miner’ retorted by a plain description of the 
prince. ‘ This Adonis in loveliness, 'the article 
concluded, ‘was a corpulent man of fifty — in 
abort, this delightful, blissful, wise, honour- 
able, virtuous, true, and immortal prince W'as 
a \ iolator r)f his word, alibert ine over head and 
oars in disgrace, adespiser of domesticlies, the 
companion of gamblers and demireps, a man . 
who Las just closed half acentury without one 
Kingh* claim on the gratitude of his country 
or the respect of posterity.’ A prosecution 
of IlnuL and his brother followed. They 
were tried in December 1812 j Bi'ougham 
again appeared in their defence, but both 
were convicted, and eagh was sentenced by 
tho judge, JiOrd Ellenborough, in the follow- 
ing February to two years’ imprisonment in 
separate gaols and a nnc of 600/. Tlu'y were 
siibse<(neutly informed that if a pledge were 
given by them to abstain in iiilure from 
attacks on the regent it would insure them 
a remission of both the imprisonment .and 
the flue. Thi.s was iudignanlly r('jected,nnd 
the two brothers went to prisoli, .lohn to 
( jlerkenwell and Leigh to Surrey gaol. Jjeigh 
was then in delicate health. A\ ith his in- 
vincible cheerfulness he had the walls of his 
room papered with a trellis of I'oses, the 
ceiling painted with sky and cloud-, tho 
windows furnished with Venetian blinds, 
and an tinfailing supply of floavers. He 
liad the companionship of his books, busts, 
and a pianoforl e. lie was not debarred from 
the society of his wife and friends. Charles 
1 jamb declared there was no other such room, 
exctqitin afairytalo. Moore, a frequent visitor 
to the gaol, .brought Byron with him in May 
1813, and Iliml’s intimacy with Byron was 
thus begun (Mooke, Life, ii. 204). Shelley 
had made him ‘ a princely offer,’ which was 
dccliiu'd immediately after the sentence was 
pronounced {AutoMog. i. 221). When Jeremy 
Bent ham came to see him he found him play- 
ing at battledore. During his imprisonment 
he wrote ‘ The Descent of Liberty : a Masque,’ 
dealing w’itb tho downfall of Napoleon, pub- 
lished in 1816, and dedicated to his friend 
Barnes. All through his imprisonment he 
continued to edit the ‘ Examiner.’ He left 
pidsqn in February 1816, and, after a year’s 
lodging in the Edgware Road, went to live 
at Hampstead, where Shelley, who had just 
sent him a sum of money, was his guest iq 
December 1816, About the same timeOhMles 
Oowden Clarke introduced Keats to hijn, e4d 
Hunt was the means of brining Keats'ftttd 
Shelley.together for the first time (i6. i.‘ 224, 
228). An article by Hunt on ‘ Young Poets,’ 
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|>ublisli8d inthc‘Kxftminor,‘l Dec. IHltS, 
made llie of Sholley ami Ketits known 
to the public. To both limit in os at ruclViend, 
and both recorded tlioir gratitude. Hunt ad- 
ilressed tlireo sonnets to Keats, aud^ after- 
warvls d^»voted many pages of Indi<*at or * 

to a lengthened! and' glowing criticism of one 
of the yfHing pools volmnes. Keat«i stayed 
with him at Hampstead shortly beforf* loa\ mg 
for Italy. Shelloy made him man} handsome 
gifts; often invited him and his wilb to 
•with him at l\lariowiul817 ; and dedicated 
his ‘ C^etici ^ to him in 1819. Keats tlioughl 
that Hunt afterwards neglected him,th<mgh 
Hunt disclaimed the imputation in an article 
in the ^KYaminor/ 

In 181f) ap[»oai*ed *The Story of lUnimi/ 
a poem. It was dedicated to Lord Hyron. 
The great or part of if was writ ft a dm lug his 
itiipri^onment. Thesiibjeet of \i wa'^ 
lo\e**Nlorvof Paolo and i^VauccM'H. It l•NCun•* 
uummI in tlie spirit of Cliaiuvr and h i'- in i1 
lines worth} of Hfyden. la coaforniuy with 
the St 1 let iires fif some of his critic*- he rewt ote 
the poem soino}oar» later, hut it is que^fani- 
ahle whether he improved it. Wluui he wroie 
it. Ik* had not boon m Italy, and aft(*rwaTd> he 
coneett d sfime mistakes in the .s(*f*ni r\, and 
u n't true hiMorical conclusion. At this 

t line Hun< became the object of the lao-t hittt r 
attu<*k‘- on the part of* many torv wi iters, 
Ills elfwe friendship wit h Shelley. \Nhom he 
act iv<‘fv a*-dstcd in the <lifticuItitM c<mMS|iient 
on Ills desertion of his first wife, and whom lie 
i ig iron >lv defended from tin* ^^a^lunghts of 
t he * i i Hurt y ' ill I ho ^ ICxami acr \ Sept eaiher- 

0<*tolxT 1^19), caused him to be identified with 
some opinions whicli he huusidf tlid not €*nter- 
tain, lie was bitterly alt licked in MllacK- 
cod’s Mngarinchind theH^uarterly Uevieiv.’ 
In the words of Carlylo; ho Rullered * ob- 
loquy and calumny througli the tory pTf‘Ss ^ 
— perhaps a greater quantity of basmiess, 
persevering, implacable ealumnj, tlmn any 
othi^r Ihiug \Yriter Iia-s undergone, which 
long course of hostility . . . may bo ro- < 
orcled as the Ix^ginning of liis o( her w orst 
istrosses, and a main caa.se of them down to 
this day.' The ^ Qnart^.rly Ilcvif‘w ' nearly 
fifty years later gave utterance, through the , 
pen of Bulwer, to a generous recognition of ; 
the genius of hotlx Hunt and Hazlitt, whom ^ 
it had similarly attacked, and fifteen years J 
afterwards Wilson in ^ Blackwood ’ mme a 
graceful reference to him in one of the ^ Noctes,' 1 
the concluding words of which were * the ani- j 
mosities are mortal, the humanities live for 
ever/ Wilson even invited him to write for 
th^ magazine, but Hunt declined the offer. 

In 1818 ^peered ^Foliage; or Poems, 
Original and Translated/ This was followed 


in KSIfibv^TIu'latenivy Pocket -iKxdv,’ a land 
of pocket and in^umimndum book for men t»f 
intclh‘ct\uil and liUTtm Thivomort^ 

numbi^rs of it appoiired, y 'u in 
and The articles in the * l*ock»*t-houk ^ 

forl8U)destripli\e of the successive beauties 
of the year were printed with cousideralde 
addition*^ in a sepai^ate \olume in 1821 , uudi'r 
the title ot * Tlu^ Alouths/ Ju 1819 Hunt ubo 
)mbUshed micro and Lcander’ ttud * Kacctuis 
and Aimdiu'/ A m^w jouriiuIi>»tic ^enl ure, 
*The Indicator/ in which ^ome of his finest 
v» ivp])eared, commenced in October IHHh 
During the sevt nt}-si\ weeks of its existence 
his p ipivys on literature, life, nnuniei morals, 
and nature were all chanieterii-ed bv subtle 
and dehciile <»riticisms, kmdt\ cheerfulnesa, 
and i-vmpaf hy wdth nat are and ur( . ^ Amyn- 

ta'-, a lull* of the Woods; fr<un iho Italian of 

Tonpialo 'ra-Kii/ appeared iu lH20. 

In I'^^l a proposal waw made to Hunt by 
Sheilev and Byron, who were then iu Italy, 
to ioin thrun m tiie establishment of a quar- 
ttrlv liberal nuenc/nifstfu* ]irolits to laMlividod 
hetwuui Hunt and lUron, ’J'he Mxvamincr* 
WHS declining in circnhitmn,and Hunt woiij in 
d< licate hindtli Ih^ ha<l been eompoUod to 
disiontinuc the Mndu*ator/ ‘ha\ing/ aa he 
s ml. ^ilmost dual over the last number/ Ho 
Si 1 sjil witli los wib* and Hc\eu children on 
to Ao\. lh‘jl. After a t remendous Morm 1 !io 
\es,<»l >vasdnven into I >ar(m(mtlj, where they 
rclniided md ]mssi*rl on to Plymouth. Hero 
tliey leuianual tor st x'crol moiitlih. Khellcy 
y nt Hunt loOA in January 1822, and urgoll 
liini Ifi secure f-omc nnaiim of .support other 
tliun the projei^ed quartf‘rly before finally 
leaving Knglamh In May, however, iho 
Hunt s sailed for l^eghorn, wKcrc 1 hey arrived 
at the closf* of They were joined bjy 

Shelley, and removed t^) Pisa, Hunt and hm 
family oixnqiying rooms on th<‘ ground fioor 
of I \\ ron’s liouso t here, Sliolli*y wan <Innvncd 
on 8 J uly 1 822, anrl 1 1 initi was ))iv*sent at t ho 
burning of his body, and wrote the ejiitaph 
for hirt tomb in the profestant cemetery at 
llmne. Byroads intere.st in the prou*cted 
magazine had already begun to cool. 11 uhPh 
relmnco on its speeily appearance wtig frus- 
trated by Byror/ft procraatination, and he 
was thus compeU(»(l t(> unwilling inat-tivity, 
and to the humiliation of Imving to a«k for 
pecuniary assi^^^tance. I’ho tw^o men were 
thoroughly uncongenial, and their relations 
mutual! y vevat ions [seo u nder B v fto5 ,G moEOB 
QoKDosrl. The ^LiW’aP lived through four 
numbers 0822-3). Hunt had left Pisa with 
Byron in Skqit ember 1 822 for G cnoa. 1 n 1 823 
he removed to Florences and remained there 
till his return to England two years later. 
After Byron’s depart uro for (! recce in 1823, 
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JIuTit and his fatuily woro left in a foridgu enlirely written by himself, It commeucod 
country without the means of support, and * on 4 Oct. 1B30, and ended 13 Feb, 1833. 
much suffuting ensued, lie produced during ^ did it all myself/ ho writes, ^except when too 
tluit period ‘ ultra-CJrepidariusj a Satire on < ill ; and illness seldom hindered me either 
William Gifford/ and ‘ IJacchus in Tuscany, i from Bupplying the review of a book, going 
a Dithyrambic Pom from the Italian of every night to the play, or writing the notice 
I^Vancesco Itedi, with Notes, original and of the play the same night the printing- 
select.’ He also issued th <5 Gnterary Ex- , ofUce/ The work, he adds, almost killed him, 
araincr/ an unstamped weekly paper, extend- and left a fe<3ling of fatigue for a year and a 
ing to twenty-seven Tmiuhers;%nd ivTcite half, Still he was never in better spirits or 
^ The Wishing (^a]»/ a M‘ries of papers which wrote such good theatrical crilieLsms. ile ^ 
appean^d iu the * JCxaminer ; ’ und a number wj^as li\ing at this period in London, sueces- 
01 papers in the * New Monllily iVlngaziin^/ sfvelv at Old Hromx>ton, St.John’s Wood, 
called * The Family Journal,’ si'gned ‘ Harry and tlie New (now Eustoii) Road. While at 
ilomyeondh’ To the 'New xMontlily’ he Fpsom lu? had eomiuenced writing SSir Ralph 
also eont ri bated many essays at ial(‘r dat(».s. Esher; or jU(anoir8 (»f a Ocnllemau of the 
Hunt left Italy in September j83o, one* of ins (V)nit of Charles the Second, including tho*se 
reasonsfurretnrningtolOnglandbeingalitiga- of his Friend, Sir Philip Herne.’ It wa^ 
lion with Ids brother Jolin. He settled on published in 1832, and fh i830reached a third 
lligligale Hill, and emTgelieally continued ediliou. in 1832, by tho pecuniary assist- 
his j<mrnaiihlic work, bnl in IH28 ho com- aiice of his intimati^ friend John Forster, he 
miliod Ihegreat blnuderof his life by writing ' printed for private circulation among friends 
and publlsldug ^ Lord Ryrou and some of his a thin voliiine, entitled * Christ ianism ; lieing 
(\mtemporaries, with [’(‘collections <»f the Evercises and Meditations. Mercy aii<l 
Aiitlior's Life, and of his visit to Italy, with Truth hav(‘ nu't together; Righteousness and 
Portraits.’ Althouglu^vi'rytldng stated inthe Peace have kissed each other.’’ Not for sale 
book was undoubtedly true, it ought mwerto — only 75 copies printed.’ It w'as Avritlen 
have been written, far less prinfod. Ht» him- whih* in Italy. It was printodinnri enlarged 
self afterwards regret teal (he imprudent act. form in 1853, under tho title of ^ Tho Religion 
* I had b(‘en goaded/ he wrote, < to the task of the Heart,’ Tlesent a copy of ^ Christ lan- 
misrepresentation . , and adchnl iJial he ism’ to Thomas CnrJyle, which led to an 
migld have said more ^ but for common liu- i interview, and ultimately to a lifelong friend- 
manity.’ At a hitiu* period lie admit led that ship. In 1832 there was published by siib- 
he had Ik'Cii Ligitated by anger and grief/ serijiticui in a handsome volume the first col- 
1 bough ho Imd said nothing in wliioh he did leeted edition of his jioems, with a iiroface of 
not beluwe. The book has its historical value, lift y-(ugbt pages. A list of the subscribers 
however im prosier it may hnv(' been that one appeared in the ^ Times/ comjmsiug names 
whowasuTuU'r obligotions to Ryron and had [ of all shades of opinion, some of his sharpest 
been Eyrou’s giu'sl should publish it. personal antagonists being included, llie 

\ In 1828, while livingnt lUghgate, he issued, prejudleos i\gainst him had to a great extent 
uiuler the title of * The Companion/ a weekly died away. In the same year Shelley’s 
jieriodical in the style of the ^ Indicator.’ It ‘Masqiu^of Anarchy’ ajipeared with a jn^eface 
extended t o 1 wenty-eight numbers, and con- by Leigh Hunt of thirty pages, 
sisted of criticiMua on hooks, the theatres, J Hunt settled in 18& at 4 Choyno Row, 
and public e\ents. ‘ They contained some next door to C^arlyle, where he remained till 
of \suial a iter wards turned out to be my i 1810. In 1833 he contributed six articles to 
most popular \\ vitings.’ In the ‘ Keepsake/ , ‘Tail’s Magazine/ being a new series of ‘The 
one of theanrtuals of 1828, there are two , Wishing Cap.’ Between 1838 and' 1841 he 
articles from his pen ; one on ‘ Rocket-books wrote five art ides in the ‘Monthly Chronicle/ 
md Keepsakes, uudthe otlu'r ‘ Dreams on the a magazine which had among its contributors 
Borderlands ot lln‘ Laud of Poetry’ (cf. for Sir E. L. Bulwer and Dr, Lardner. In the 
extracts Irom these articles art, in Ve^nple same year he wi*ote reviews of new books in 
Bar for 1873). In 1828 lie went to live at the ‘frue Sun/ a daily newspaper, llishealth 
F^om, where he started a periodical called was at this time so feeble that he had for 
‘ The Chat of tJm Week,’ which ceased with some time to be taken daily in a coach to 
the thirteenth number, owing to diftleulties tlu' ollice. He then made the acquaintance 
connected with the compulsory stamp on of Laman Blanchard [q. v.], to whom he pays 
periodicals containing news. He thereupon a tribute in his ‘ Autobio^phy.’ In 
undertook tho laborious task of issuing a a])poared two volumes with the title / The 
daily vshoot of four pages folio. eulled'The Indicator and the Companion : a Miscellany 
Taller,' devoted to literature and the stage, for the fields and the Hreside.’ They con- 
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tamed a gelaatioii of file Ije^t papers in 
periodicai.s written iii 1819-21 and in l82s. 
The publisheT afterwards isfiued these volume^ 
in two parts, double eolunms, at a moderate 

? rico, and they were several times reimiited* 
lia next vent are, one of the heat-lmown of 
hia periodicals, -svas ^Leiph Hunts Loudon 
JounmV h*»^uu in 1834 — ^ To Assist the In- 
quiring, Animate the ytnipglinp, and S 3 m- 
pathise with All/ Varrt 3 ’'modelletlon(''lianj- 
bora’s ‘ Kdinbiirph Jouniar (establi^Ii*^! \u 
1833), it was a miacellauv of esHays, 
orilicisins, striking passa}:»es from hooks, tmec- 
dotes, poem^, tmnshil ioni*. and romantic short 
storiob of real lUK \dinirahlo in t'V( rv wa^s 
it was, unhappil^'j too litm’arvandrohmslfbr 
ordinary tastes, and ceas+Ml on 28 1835. 

C^Iiri.Ntopher ^’orlh j;)raise<l it warmly in 
^ Itlackwood s Magrizme/ In 1835 Hunt puh- 
lishcd a CMiHed ‘(^iptain Sv\onl and 

Captain Pen; with soimt Uomarks on War 
and Military Stafc$nioii/ It is rliudiv re- 
imirkabh* for its vi\i<l d»\‘-oriptions of tlio 
liorrors of \\ ar. lie suoCi*edf‘d Willitim John- 
son VoK j(|. r.] n»s editor, and contnlnited to 
tho ‘Monthly Ih'positoxy' tdnls* l83T to 
March 183**^). In it apjieart’d his p{>em,‘]Uue- 
Sloelung Uevels, or riie lAae^t of the V in- 
lets/ u .vort of fennile * Feast of tin' Poets/ 
which Has well sjadom of Iw Ungers and 
Lord llollamh In 18 K> was published ‘The ' 
Seer, or (^>lnmon-P^m^ s iUfreshed/ con- 
sisting of 8 cloetioius from the * Jmndon ’ 
Journal/ the ‘Liberal/ tin* *’ratler/ tlio 
‘ Monthly Uepository/andthe' Koumriabie/ 
The preface concluucs: ^(li^en at oursubur- 1 
ban ahodt , with a fire on one side of us, 
and a vine at the window of the other, 
this 19th day of October 1810, and in the 
Acrj* green and imineible of our lib*, 
tho"r>(kh/ From 1810 to 1851 he lived in 
Edwardes R^^uaro, Kensin^on. 

On 7 F’eb. 1 840 IIiuiPs fine phiy, in fivt»ncts, 

^ A Legend of Florence/ was brought out at 
Oovent ( lardonThoatre. Its poetical unalit ies 
andbrilUanl dialogue jsecutedfor it a cunerved 
succe.sft. During it« fir^t aeason it waa wit- 
nessed two or three timcH |jy the qmvn* ft 
was revived ten years lat/cr at Sadler s Wells, 
and in 1852 it was jxirformed at Windsor Cas- 
tle by herinaje&ty’H command. In a letter* to 
the present writer, who htul informed f I unt of 
its favourable reception in Manchester, he de- 
scribed with great satisfaction how highly the 
queen had praised it. In 1840 he wrote ^In- 
troductory Jho^aphical and Oitical Notices 
to Moxon's Edition of the Dramatic Works 
of Wycherley, ^Congreve, A'anbrugh, and 
Parquhar.' He took great pains with these 
prefaces, which are written in his best style. 
Macaulay's essay on *Tlie Dramatists of the 


UcstonUmu ’ was Migucst.nl by thi^ Vtdunm. 
ilcal'jo at thi^ iiitic wrutc n * Hiv^graphical 
and Critical Sketch of Slu^ridan/ pn‘{i\tsi to 
Moxon's eilition oft tu^ wtu’k'^of l hat «li‘»iuiut iM . 
In l8l2appctm*d*TbcPfilfivt : u Lo\i‘«Stiu v 
of t)kl 'hnics/with tUustnU lous; a \arKitu*u 
of one of i he in<M iimuhiiu!: of t he oU{ Kivucb 
lUUTat i\c poem N treated with great fo'diues'^ 
audoriginulil} and unbounded aunuul ‘-pints 
In ]8lf‘> he ptihlis)ied ‘One llundreu ito- 
manoes of Jhal Life, eompriamg Ihunavk- 
able Historical niul IkmuMic Fact > illiH' 
Iraliveof Human Tvatuiv.’ The-c had ap- 
peared in his ‘ London Jonnial’ in IMH 5. 
In iSli irmpotUual Hork-^, ooniuiuing nutUN 
pieces Idtlu'rto uucol let led, were puhlushetl 
la a neat pocket -\olurue. In the smue yrar 
upptN'iretl ‘ fma'iniation and Fanev, or Selec* 
t!on> from tht^ ICngliHi PoeN illustrnri\H <d‘ 
thoM‘ LiihI ^^(|lusi^e^ of their Art: AVith 
Mavkiims ofi!ieb[‘st Pn.ssagi*^, ( Vitieal Xo- 
tico'^ of llie Writers and an in nn- 

'-Hertothe (^Uf'stjon, “What is Poetiy^”’ 
The prefatory e-.-av tM\es a maslmdv ami 
Mihtle d'‘tinihon of the natun* ami requi*<itew 
orpoiary. In he prod need ‘ Wit and 

Ihnmmr, s<3eeted Irom the ICngliah Points; 
Hilh tm lllu-trulive 1‘Xsavand ( ViticiiKVmi- 
ineuts.’ In the « one >*eai was publiHluMl 
‘StoiH'j fioni the Italian Poet,s, with Lives 
(»f the Wuters/ 2 \o!'^. 'I'he'^i* \o| nines sum- 
man^^ed m pr«ee the ‘(k>inmedin’ of Danto^, 
and the nm-t er]< butted nurrativeh of fhilei, 
Hoiardo, Aiiosio, and 'ra--si>, Hith taannients 
throughout, occasional vi^vsitied^amt 

entjed not ices of the lives and genius of the 
author In 1 17 InuMun ribut(Mi at>c( of pup(*ra 
to lhe‘ \tlas’ nf*\\ spapcT, which wer<j alter- 
wardrt roUected and puhliylual iui(h*r the title 
of ‘A Saunter through tlie Wis1-h)nd/ A 
very delightful eolletaion of lus papera m 
two \oIuim‘H was published in 1H17, entirh'd 
^ Men, Women, and Pouks; a Selection of 
SketchcH, Essays, and (hatical Memoirs, from 
tho Anthorib nncol haded Prose Whatinga/ 
I They consist of C(;ntrjbution< to the ‘ Edin- 
I bnrgh'aruH Westminster’ review^, f lie ‘Xew 
I Mont Illy Magazine^/ ^ Tail Midinlmrgh Mtgira- 
zine/ ‘AiusHortl/B Magazine/ and the 
^ Monthly Fhroniede.’ 

’ Thornton Hunt teiimm that between 1831 
and 1 8 10 his father’s cmbarrassmmitH were at 
their worst. He wasin peq^dual dilJhmftje^. 
On more than one occasion lie was lit (♦rally 
without bread. He wrote to friends to g^;t 
some of his hooks ♦-old, so tJiat he and nis 
, family may have sermuhing to eat. There 
were gaps of t otal dost jt uiion, in which every 
’ available soun'e Jiad bemi absolulidy ex- 
haufeted. He .suffered, too, from bodily uml 
mental ailment f>, and had * great family suffer- 
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apjart from consWorations of fortune/ of 
^vhicU some hint is given in his correspond- 
ence {Autohwff, IT. i. 104, 208). Macaulay, 
who writing t o N apier in 1 8 H suggested that 
in case of Southey's d<»atli J I uni would make 
a suitable poet laureate, obtained forhim .some 
reviewingia the ^ Kdinburgh/ 11 is ]>er«onal 
frionds, fwaro of his struggh^s, were anxious 
to see some provision iY>a(l<‘ for bis (h^clining 
years. Already on twri oecashms a royal 
grant of 2W>/. bad be»*n for him, and 

a pension of 12()A was s(‘ttb*(l upon him by 
Sir Ibmjy Hbelley upon Hicmsling to Ibe 
family ostaO^s in 1841. Among iJiom* who 
urg('a Hunt’s claims to a nio(icrat<» public 

f uwision most carncwtlv, wnsbisiVi(‘nd t’ar- 
ylc. Tho cliaractorist ic psper wliicb ( 'jirlylc 
drew uj> on tbi‘ subject cu!oijis<‘d llunr with 
udrnmmlo cb»anu*ss and force. On 22 Juno 
1817 tho prinu* miuistpr, Lord Jr)bn Mussell, 
wrote to lluut that a ]h*usioi) of 1^500/. a >car 
would be -It)! tied upon liim. Duriug Ihcstun- 
im*r of 1847 (Jlmrlcs Dicloms, with a company 
^)f amateur comedians, cbiidly men of letters 
and artists, gave two pevformaTi(*e‘s of Jbni 
Jousoti's M^v(n*y Man in his Ihimour' for 
Hunt’s IxMujflt, In Manc]iest(*r and favorpool, 
by which 900/. was raised* 

Tn 1818 appeared ‘A Jar of Honey from 
Mount llybla, illustratisl by lli(‘bard Ifoyle.’ 
Tho sitbsianco of the voUime Jiadapi)ear(*d in 
^'Ainsworth’s Magazine ’ in 18 11. It includes 
a retrospect of the mythology, history, and 
biography of Sicily, and ancient h'gimds and 
exampioa of pastoral poetry seh'cted from 
Hreeee. Italy, and llritain, with illusi rativea 
criticisms, including a notice of Thcocritna, 
with translated specimens. Tn tho same year 
appeared ^ The To wn ; its Memorjible Cliarae- 
tors and Kvonts St. Paul’s to St. James's - 
with 45 Illustrations/ in 2 vols., containing 
an ai»couut of Loudon, jjartly topographical 
and historical, but chiolly memoirs of remark- 
able characters and events associated with 
the streets betw^oon St, Paul’s and St. James’s. 
Tho principal portion of the work liad ap- 
peared thirteen years before in ‘ Ijoigli 1 Unit’s 
London Journal.’ His next work was ‘ A 
Book for a Corner, or Stdections in Prose and 
Verse frotn Authoiw the best suited to that 
modeofonjoyment, with Comments on each, 
and a General Introduction, with 80 \\food 
En{^avittgs,* In 1819 ho issued * Ueadings 
for Biiilways, or Anoc'dotes and other Sliort 
Stories, Reflections, Maxims, Characteristics, 
Passages of Wit, Humour, Poetry, &c., to- 
gather with Boints of Informal ion on Matters 
of General Interest, collected in the course 
of his own reading.’ In 1860 he gave to tho 
world ^Tlte Atitobiogi**iphy of Leigh Hunt, 
with Reminiscences of Friends and Contem- 


, poraries/ 3 vols. A revised edition of It, 
j brought down by himself to within a short 
1 time of his death (1869), and with further 
{ revision ami an introduction by lits eldest 
• son, Thornton, was published in 1860. The 
j book is one of the most graceful and genial 
I chronicles of its kind in our language. Gariy le 
reckoned it only second to Boswell’s ^Lifo of 
Johnson/ and called it (in a letter to Hunt 
] which belongs to the present writer) ^ a pious, 

' iiigeriions, altog#‘ther liumnnj and worthy 
book, imaging with graceful honesty and free 
ffdicity many intcrcf^ting objects and persons 
on your life-])ath, and imaging throughout 
, what is best of all, a gifted, gentle, patient, 
and valiant human soul as it buffets its way 
through t he billows of the time, and will not 
drown, though often in danger rannot ho 
I drownod, ])ut conquers*'and leaves a tract of 
radiance behind it. , . 

Bi'tweou 1816 and 1850 there appeared 
several poems by Hunt in ^Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine ’ and the ‘ Now Monthly Magazine.’ 
In 1851 was issued ^Table-Talk, to which 
arc abided Imaginary Conversations of Pope 
and Swift.’ The matter consisted partly of 
short pieces first published under the head of 
^ Tablo-I’alk ’ in the ^ Atlas ’ newspaper, and 
partly of passages scattered in periodicals, 
and nov('r b(‘foro collected. In 1860 he re- 
vived an old venture under the slightly 
changed title of ^ Leigh Hunt’s Journal: a 
Miscellany for the Oultivation of the Me- 
morable, the Progressive, and the Beautiful,’ 
Carlyle contributed to h throe articles* It was 
discontinued iu March 1861, failing ‘ chiefly 
from the smallness of the means which the 
originators of it had thought sufficient for its 
establishment.’ In 1862 his youngest son, 
Vincent, diecU In the same year Dickens 
wrote ^ Bleak House,’ in which tiarold Skim- 
pole was generally understood to represent 
Hunt. But Dickens categorically denied in 
^ All the Year Round’ (24 Dec. 1859) that 
Hunt’s character had suggested any of the 
unpleasant features of the portrait. ‘ In the 
midst of tho sorest temptations/ Dickens 
wrote of Hunt, ^ He maintained his honesty 
unblemished by a single stain. He was in all 
public and private transactions the very soul 
of truth and honour.’ 

* The Old Court Suburb, or Memorials of 
Kensington — Royal, Critical^ and Anecdoti- 
cal / 2 vols., appeared in 1866. The book is full 
of historical and literary anecdotes. There 
followed in the same year ^Beaumont and 
Fletcher, or the finest Scenes Xyrics, and other 
Beauties of these two Poetsl|ow&st selected 
from the whole of their works, to the exclusion 
of whatever is morally objectionable ; with 
Opinions of distinguished Critics, Notes ex- 
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plauatofy awl othon^W, nuj n iU wval 
tnwluctoTT Pretace/ [t wtisi detlicati^d to 
Bryan Waller l^*octer {Barrj Curinvall). 
The volume Muuewlvat on "the plan of 
^ Latnl/s ^<pocimen*A Kif the Old Dvannuists/ 
but ^ivea whole soenea as well as separat e pa^^- 
8ages, Tn 1856 appealed ‘Stories iii V\*ms 
now first e< dlocted/ AU his narrat u o poetns 
are here reprinted* In the story of ‘ Uumiii * 
he has robtored the omitted auU altmnl pa'^- 
sages* Ilis wife died in 1 857, at the age of i\9. 
In 1857 an American edition of his poem'^ 
aj»pt‘arod in 2 vols., ‘The Political WorKs 
of Leigh Hunt, now first entirely collected, 
revised by hmn^elf, and edited \\ith an intro- 
duclion by S. Adams Lee, IkwUui,’ It con- 
tains all the verses that he had paldislnnl, 
with the exception of such as were reject rnl 
by him in the coitiNc df reperu-ai* 1'his edi- 
tion coutaiuis his play MiO\er^’ Ama/iements/ 
which i< not gi\en in aii> EuirrNb tduiom 
la 1850 he contributed t wo poexn-^ t<i * FraM*r s 
Magazine,’ in the manner td ('JiaiU'er am! 
Hpeut-er, \ iz. 'Tlu> Tapi v‘r's Tale * au«l ‘T!n' 
Hhc'we of Pair Seeming/ 'I’hree <if Phaucers 
poems, *The Manciple’*^ Tale/ ^‘the Puar’s 
Tale/ ami ‘The Sipvire’s Tale/ had b<eit 
inoderiiPiMl by him m 1^11, m a \oltinm by 
various writorw, ontiUed ‘1'ho Pof of 
(duiucer Modernised/ 1ho la>t product of 
Jii^ pen WU'^ a hcric^ of pr^Kr*i in the ‘Spec- 
tat<*r ’ in l^5tb under tlie title of ‘ 'fhe t h’cu- 
siomii/ the last of which a])p»‘an'd about a 
v\eel\ before his death. 

Poraiiout two years he had be» n ileeliiiing 
in health, but he stdl retaimnl a keen int(*rt‘Hi 
in life. Early in August 185H ho went fur 
n change of air to his old friend ('harles 
llevnell at Putnev, carrying with liiin Iih 
work and the booKS he needed, and lht*re lie 
quietly sank torcat on the '2P>th, JIis death 
was simply exhaustion . T1 is 1 at est Avords w’^ere 
in the shape of eager questions about the 
vicissitudes and growing hones of Ilaly^ in 
inquiries from the children and friends around 
him for news of those he lo\ ed, and messages 
to the absent who loved liim. lie ha<l lived 
in his later years at I’hill i more Terrace, w hemee 
he removed in 1863 to 7 Oornwall Kuad, flam- 
mersmith, his lost residence, lie 'was buried 
in Kensal Green cemetery. Ten years later 
executed hjr^ Joseph Durliam [q. v.], 
w^lth^^ced over hid grave, wdth tlux motto, 
from ht&^'^'wn poem, ‘ Abou-b(m-AdlH‘m,’ 
^AVrite me a^mewho loves Ws fellow-men/ 
The memorial v?ift§jmveilcd on 19 Oct. 1869 
by Lord noughtotuN, 

Not many months aftershis death there 
^peared in ‘FifasOT*8 MagazJho^ a renly by 
Hunt to Cardinal Wiseman, who had in a 
lecture charged Chaucer and Spenser < 3 vith 
voJt. txnii. 


occrt**iouiil indecency. 1 n lh66 m an publi'ihed 
‘ Iho poetical Wuik^ of Leigh Hunt^now 
^ linally culleoted,r<>vwetl h\ hunM''lf, and edittnl 
hyhi^Son, rhornton lluiu.* In iMic^wanpub- 
Imhed ‘ The CorreMpondonce of Leiph Hunt, 
tnlited by hw KUh»^t Son, with a Pori rati/ 
2 \oL. A munber t)f his let t ers, nut me imh d 
in thuM' voluimss, wero jmWidiod in I^Th by 
Mr. and Mi>. Cuwdeu Ciurko in then* 'He- 
collect ions of Writer^/ In l8f!7 a]>pear»*d 
‘Tin Book of the Soiim^t, edited ]>y Ltngh 
Hunt and S. Adamv Lee/ 2 mM. 'll was 
published "unultant'oufiilv m liOiuhmaud 
tiui, I .S. This volume is irely devoted to 
tin* iiLl<»ryaud literatunMif the ^nunet, with 
spechmms by l^nylisli and American autlmv'-. 
An iiitrialuctory let h*r of four pages, aud an 
esviu of ninety-one pages art pivlixed. 

Despite tin* numerous eollectiouft of his 
scattered e.ssays and artiele^j imblished by 
liJiDHelf, \er\ many of Leigh limipH contri- 
buthuis to perio<lu*nl )u era Hire have never 
bism re print eil. q'be njoM ni(tn*e*sting of tluj^o 
are lus papers \n tle^ ‘ New Montljly Mttgti- 
/me' for ()(t]ie present writer jMmM»Hsea 
a number of n \ tvaai prooN of mireprinted 
articlehtd tins dale; otlunv* are intlie Forster 
iibrarv at South Keii'-iiigton) ; L\ Huatic 
Walk and Dinner/ a poem, in tbe * Monthly 
Maga/am / L'skL a serin a of aitich^a in the 
‘ Nluvieal Wtirld/ caill<*d Orst ‘ orda for 
(’ompO'H<u‘s/ ami af!i*r\vards ^Tbe Musician’^ 
Poetieal ( ’ompiiniou/ IKIH 9; two rtrticlcm 
in the * Edinburgh Beview * (on the Polmau 
family, Oilofau* J?sM, and (bM>rgo Selwyjti, 
July |8lh, undi*igh< ui 1 iedern in the ‘ MuriVal 
TtmeV 1855 L 

Ills son Tliornton ^q. v/j bequeathed Homo 
unpublisb* d manuscript by his father to Mr, 
Towiishend Alayer, but none of it waa of 
feufficienl imponaiico tf) warrant publication, 

Leigh 11 mil takes liigh rank an an essay istr 
and critic. Tin; spirit of his writings is omi- 
neutlycheerfulandlmmanising. lleisperhaps 
tlio best teacher in our liteiatnre of luo con- 
tent luent wlijeh flows from a recognition of 
everyday joys and blessings. A belief in all 
that is good and beautiful, and in the uJti- 
mato siiceeHS of every true and honest endea- 
vour, and a lender consideration for misiako 
and circumstance, are the pervading spirit of 
all his writings. Chcaji ami simple enjoy- 
ments, i ruo taste leading to true economy, t lie 
companionship of books and the pleasures of 
friendly intercourse, werf* the (Constant themes 
of his pen. He knew m uch suileririg, physical 
and mental, and experienced many cares and 
sorrows; but his cheerful courage, irawr- 
turbable sweetness of temper, and tmfaiung 
love and power of forgiveness^ newr desert Ou 
him. 
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It is in tbo familiar essay that he shows 
to greatest advftntafi<\ Oritieism, speculation, 
literary gossip, romani ic stories from real life, 
and doseripitons of count ly pleasures, are 
chamingly mingled in Ids pages ; bo can be 
grave as well ns gay, and spoalv cnusolalion 
to friends in trotihle. man,’ says Mr. 

IjOWoII, Muih ever uJulorstof)d th(‘ delicacies 
and luxuries of language bt'lter tlianhe; and 
his thoughts often liave all tlioround(*d grace 
and slutting of a dove’s neck. . . . He 

was as pure-mindcfl a num as f‘V(T lived, and 
a critic wh<js(^ suhtlel> of diserimination and 
whoso soundness (d* jiidgnauit, suppojied as 
it was on a broad basi^ ot 1 rid} liberal scbohir- 
ship, have hardly }et won lilting apprecia- 
tion.’ 

Asajioet Leigh Hunt s! 1 owed much ten- 
der nes'i, a (Ieli(ji1»‘ and vivid fancy, and an 
entire Ireedom from any morbid strain of in- 
trospect ioii. His \erM\s never lack the sense 
an<l e\])res‘^it)n of ijuick, kmni deliglit in all 
tilings nat urally and \vliol(‘soiueiy delightful. 
Ihil an occasional inainKU'ism, bonlering on 
nifectation, dot raet s somewhat from the nnndls 
of his poetry. His narrative poiuns, such as 
^Tlie Story of llnnini,’ are, liowevor, among 
the very best language. He is mo&l 

successful in the heroic cou])lol. I Ins exquisite 
little fahlo * A bou hen Adhein’hus aswsured 
him a perniau(‘ut plac(» in tlie records of the 
English language. 

* In appearance,’ sa} s his sou, ^ Leigh llimt 
was tall and straight as an arrow, and looked 
alendertu* than lie really was. lli^s hair was 
black and shining, and slightly inclined to 
wave. Ills luMui was Iiigli, liLs forehead 
straight and white, under wdiicli beanied*a 
pair of eyes, dark, brilliant, reflecting, gay, 
and kind, with a <*ertain look of observant 
humour, llis gmuu'al coniplevion was daidt. 
There was in his whole canfage and manner 
an I'xtraordinarv dt'groe of life. Jiis whole 
existence and liahit of mind wore essentially 
literary. H(» wuvS a hard and couseientioua 
worker, and most painstaking as regards ac- 
curacy. He would often spend hours in 
verifying s<}m(' fact or e\ent wliieli he had 
only stated piu*t*utheti<ailly. l^e\v men were 
ruoiv at traetiN e in society, ‘whet her in a large 
comiiany or oxer the liresido. His mauner 
was partienlarly animated, liis conversation 
varied, ranging oaoi* a great field of subjects. 
There was a spontanooius courtesy in him 
that novel* failed, and a consuierateness de- 
rived from a ceaseless kindness of heart that 
invariably fascinated.’ Hawthorne andEmor? 
son have left on record tlie delightful imr 
pression he nia<le when they vLited him, 
lie led a singularly plain life. His customary 
drink was wat^r, and his food of the plainest 


and simplest kind; bread alone was what he 
took for luncheon or supper. His personal 
friendships embraced men of every party, and 
among those who have eloquently testified to 
his high character as a man and an author are 
Carlyle, Lytton, Shelley, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lord Houghton, Eorster, Mac-^ 
ready, Jerrold, W. J. Fox, Miss Martineau, 
and Miss Mitford. 

A portrait of Hunt by Haydon is in the 
NationalPorlraitOallery. There is a portrait 
by Maclise in ^ Fraser’s Magazine.’ ^ 

[The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, a new 
Edition, revised by the Author, with further 
Jlovision, and an Introduction by his Eldest S^>n, 
1860; The CoiTObpondence of Leigh Hunt, edited 
by his Eldest Son, with a Portrait, 2 vols. 1862 ; 
Hecolloctions of Writers, by Charios and JMary 
Oovvden Clarke, with Letters of Charles Lamb, 
Leighilunt, Douglas Jerrold, and Charles Dickens, 
and a Prefiioe by Mary Oowden Clarke, 1878; Pro- 
lessor Dowdell’s Lite of Shelley ; JMoore s Life of 
Dyron, Li stotthoWn tings of William Ha^littaud 
Leigh Hunt, claxinolugically arranged, with Notes, 
descrif)tive, erilic.il, and explanatory, by Ah^x- 
ander li eland, 68 (two hundred eupios printed) ; 
Charaet(n’isties of Leigh Hunt as oxliibited m 
that typical Literary l^riodical Leigh H lint’s 
London Journal, 1834-6, with Jlhistivitivo Notes 
by Lancelot Oi’Obs (Prank Carr), 1878. Koler- 
encos to Leigh Hunt occur in the writings of his 
contemporaries William Ka/Jitt, Charles Lamb, 
and Harry ( Vnmwall (Hryan Waller Ihwtcr), and 
in tho RemiuiH’eucos and Lotterb of Thomas Car- 
lyle. tSolections from his writings iiavo boon 
made by Edmund Ollier, with introduction and 
notes, 186U; by Arthur Symons, xvith useful in- 
troduction and notes, 1887; by Charles Kent, 
until a biographical introduction and portrait, 
1889, and chiefly from the poems, by Reginald 
Hrimley Johnson, in the Temjile Library, 1891, 
wdlh a biographical and critical introduction and 
portrait from an unpublished sketch, and views 
of his birthplace and the various houses inhabited 
by him; A Info of Hunt, by Cosmo Monkhouse, 
in the Great Writers series, is in preparation,] 


HUNT, JEREMIAH, D.D. (1678*-! 741), 
independent minister, only son of Thomas 
Hunt, a Jjondon merchant, was born in Lou- 
don on 11 Juno 1(178. Ilis father died in 
iCiSO, and hi.s mother secured for him a liberal 
education. He studie^J first under Thoxp^g^ 
Rowe [q. v.], then at the Edinburgh X/fiiver- 
sity, and lastly at Leyden where 

Nat hauiel Lardner [b. Vw] was ^t^Howstudejut. 
11^0 owed much to John 16 June 

l/Oo) minister of ^English preshyterian 
church at Ley^^and learned Hebrew of a 
rabbi Jlolland he was 

preach, and was one of thteewho 
^MJVJSted in turns to the English presbyterisa 
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congregatioH at Ams»tertlaiu* }le 
preached ‘without notes, auJ liis memory 
so good that he could recall the language of 
an unwritten sermon fourteen years after its 
delivery. On his return to England he was 
for throe yeai^s (17^4-7) assistant to John 
Green, an ejected divine, who had formed an 
independent church at Tunsteadt Norfolk. 
Here, according to Ilarmer, he was or- 
dained. 

Coming up to London iu 1707, Hunt ac- 
cepted a call to succeed llichard Wavid, an 
ejected divine (rf. 9 l>ec. ITOo), as pastor of 
the independent church at Vinners’ Hall, < >hl 
liroad Street. 1 1 ere he renewed hi-^ acquaint- 
ance with Lardner, whose tesliinony k) the 
breadth and depth of his learning ^ery 
emphatic. They were members of a rninis- 
leiV club wliioh met^?)n Thurs<lays at (.’lu*u’s 
ootlee-housc in Bow Lane. Hunt wa<i ac- 
counted * a rational preacher ;* his matter was 
prat'tical, his method ovp<>sitory, his ‘»tyh* 
ea\v. IHs admirers admitted that Mie tml\ 
pleaM's the discerning few’ ( (^hanwin* of Oto 
Mofhst^rs^y Hce ProfiK'^tant 
.sc/kwV J/ro/. 1798. p. dU). H<ny far h(‘ 
divergtd from the traditional (’ahiniMu of 
dissent is nid clear. Isaa<' Watt-^. say^ that 
.some *su^p(^cted him of Soculitinl^^mg,’ hut 
nnju‘-tly. In 1719 he voted with the non- 

Fubscriber^ at Salters’ Hal P h'm IhHiukUH, 
TftoM^s’. but to(d< no purl in tin' eoulro- 
\ ersy. John Shnte Harrington, fii'st viscount 
Barrington }q. v.J, the letnler <>f the non«u))- 
senhers. joined his climdi. At BaiTingtonV 
seat. Tofts in lvs‘>sex, he was? in the habit of 
meeting Anthony ( 'oil ins [q*y.1 On-H May 
17:^9 he %vns made l)J). by Kdlnburgli (hu- 
versity. In 17»30, tiiougJi an indepjutdenl, 
he was elected n trustee of Dr. Williams’s 
fouudulions. lie took xmrt iu I7dl in a 
courhc of dissenting loottjres against pupery, 
Iiis subject being pennncca and pilun mages, 
lie was also one of the disputant .s iu certain 
‘ conterenees’ held with Komuii cat holies, on 
7 and Ui Feb. 1735, at the Bell Tavern, 
Nicholas Ijanc. 

He died on 5 Sept, 1741 He married a 
distant relative of Lardner, who preached his 
funeral sermon at Pinners’ flaJl. 

I^irdner gives a list of clevtm separate 
iiermoiis by Hunt, published between 1710 
1730 ; eight of them are fim^^ral sermons. 
He published also : 1. ^ Mutual Love recom- 
mended upon Christian Principles,’ &c., 1728, 
Svo. 2. ^ An Essay towards explaining the 
History and Kevektions of Scripture . . . 
Part I.,’ &c., 1734, 8vo (deals with Genesis ; 
m other part published ; appended is a ^ Dis- 
sertation on the Fall of Man’). Posthumous 
jvaa: 3. ‘Sermons,’ &c., 1748, 8vo, 4 vols. 


(ed. by < Seorge Boiuioa, D.D. jq. v.], from im- 
pt^rfect notc«). 

[l’\um%d Sermon by liarduer, Ull; Vm- 
teht.unt Di^seiitci V Mag. 170(V p. \ >q. Sketch 
by L T., Le, Jt)shua Toidmtn), IT'Jtb p bbj j 

\Vnvon’.H DiwMitutiT <^luu‘c]u<< of l.ouJou, lvM)S, 
i. U8. 124, li. 2Ci2 : Kippi^sV Life uf f^iirdruu*. 
IH15. p V, Neals llist. of (he Puriums 
i. p.xxvt ; Townsend’fi* IJfc of IWritiglon, 1^2S, 
p. xix, Arni'^trojigV /\pp, to Murktu'itu n 
uniion .Sen ice, 1820, p. U7 ; Loadun Dirtoiufy 
of 1077, I808, Vat. of Edinburgh Dnuhnites, 
LS6S, p. 2 JO; Ja?ne‘-^ HiM. Liifgalnui Hugh 
Vred). Vhurcho'^ 1807, pp. 700. 721, 821 ; 
Krounes Hist, (’imui’. Norf. aud Is77, 

pp. .'to I '^q. , J^remv s rrtsb^teriau Fuiiti 1885, 
p. KtLi A, 0, 

HUNT, Su? JOHN (1550? 10!5)r polili- 
ci/ui, uas H’i‘imd •^ou of John Hunt, es(p, of 
Luuhm in HutlaiuLhire, and of Ihc ancient 
fjinnly nf the t.e Hunts ( WiliOHr, Ptifhudf 
pp. s2 3). His mother w/e^ Ann, diiughtor 
t>f Sir Tluvmas ('‘jue of Stniiftml, Northamp- 
tonshire. UeMHs bora at Mc>rcott in But- 
hnulsliii’t', wluuH'c he was i='Cut to Eton, and 
afti*r%\ard*' to Kmg’-^s (’oHeue, Cambridge, 
uhert» )ie was admitted a scholar 27 Aug. 
lo(>5, but ie|( t]ie university willuHit taking 
a d(‘^,iee. hi the ]>arbament which met 
2 April 1571 he look Iu.s seat as rmunber for 
Sudbury. He se-ttlcil tlurtngtliu latter part 
of iuH life at Ni'Wtou in licicesterslnrtu 
Altliou^ih u man of some ability and attain- 
meiits, 1 j»* appeal'^ to have led a soinewluit 
prolligate life, and in July Id! I theVountessi 
of Oxford cau-r‘d articlcc lo bo drawn up 
against him on ms'ount of the evil infiueiieo 
tlmt he ox«u'(‘i-»'d over her son, Henry do 
\^Te, eighhHUith earl, a youth of eighteen, 
tlie (‘onipanion of Prinee Henry. She f»n- 
treated Ifie int» rh renc(‘of the Earls of Salis- 
bury and Xortbamplon. The charge (hies not 
seen# to have lost him tlu* royal favour, for 
in tin- same yrar ( 10 Nov.) he was kiu^'htc<l 
at \\ hitfdjali hy James. A nephew, William 
L»» Hunt (jf (JrayV fnn, A\as called to the 
degree of seij^ ant of law in Trinit y term 1088. 

Sir John was author of : 1. l^alin epigraniH 
ill collection (»rf*sented by (be seliolarfl of 
Eton to Queen E!i/.ab(*th at AVindsor Castle, 
1503. 2. Latin verses in commendation of 

Anne, coiiiitess of Oxford, 1588, Lansdown»‘ 
MS. civ. art. 78. 

(State Papers, Jiinos 1, vol. Ixv. No. 4{} ; 
Nidiolft’s Lcieesn'rshire, iii. SiO ; Nichols n 
gtesftcs. James J, ii. 432, Wright V KullfUid, 
pp. 82-3.] d. B. M. 

HUNT, JOHN (lW3-i8i2), organist and 
compo^^er, born on 2>0 Dec. 1800 at Mamhull 
ia Dorsetishiro, entered the choir of halifjbuiy 

t2 
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<Jathi>dtal at th^n age of Hovfn, ArlhurThoiuaH 
Corfo [(j , V.] being then organist . Su})«equoiit ly 
he waB educated at the Salinhury gi^ammar 
ecbool, whore he remained till Dur- 

ing the last five yearfl of lhi,s period he was 
articled to Oorfo* [q. v-], and received from 
him valuable instruction in music. When 
he loft the grammar scliool, his fijie voice 
gained him an appointment as lay vicar in 
the Lichfield cathedral choir, wliu'Ii he hold 
tillthe autumn of lH'Jo,resi^ningit on lONov. 
of the same year, when lie was (dccted to 
succeed Samuel VV(‘sley ]S»17) ftpv.] 

us organist to Hereford (\'ifhedral. lie re- 
mained at IJ(‘r(‘ford until liis death in 1842. 
A collection of Ids songs was published in | 
1843. 

[Lift) protixed to his iSougs.] H F. 8. 

HUNT, JOHN (1812 1818), missionary, 
the third child of a farm bailitf, who had 
previously hocm a soldier and a sailor, was born 
at irykeliam Moss, near Lincoln, on 13 June 
1812. After a few years in a ])arisli school, 
Hunt was put to farm labour at tlu‘ age of tmi, 
and worked for some years as a ])loughinau 
at Balder! on, iu*ar Newark, and Swinderby. 
Ho became a mothodist wlien about sixteen. 
At SAvindorby he odu(‘at('d birasedf in his 
spare time, and ijreaclied tli(u*(' and after- 
wards at Ik^tt er Hnnwort li, near Lincoln. In 
1835 ho Avas sent to tlu' IToxton tlieological 
college for Wesleyan ministers; in 1838 ho 
was ox*dained and sailed for Fiji as a inL- 
sionary . Here ho was very sueei'ssful , making 
long journeys to the various mission stations 
on the islands, and working liard at transla- 
tion. In 1848 II.M.S. Calypso visited Fiji, 
and Hunt made a long tour av it h tlio captain. 
Tie died of an illness the conseciuence of 
fatigue on 4 Oct. 1848, and Avas buried at 
Yewa, one of the mission btnt ions. ITis Avifo, 
Miss Summers, of NeAvlon-on-l''rent, AvJjom 
he had married on 8 March 1838, and sex^ral 
children survived him. 

Hunt took part in translating the Scrip- 
tures into Fijian. The Noav Testament Avas 

S ubliahedratViti, Fiji, in 1853, 12mo, and 
1 x 0 whole Bible in London in 1804 8, 8 a-o. 
He also wrote : 1. < Memoir of the llev. W. 
Cross/ the life of a missionary, to Avhieh he 
added a short notice of the earl y history of the 
mission to Fiji, London, 1 846, l2mo, 2. < En- 
tire Sanctification, in Letters to a Friend,’ 
edited by J, Calvert, London, 1853, 12mo. 

[Memoir by the Kev. G-. S, Bowe ; Hrit. Mus. 
Cat,] W. A. J. A. 

HUNT, JOHN IHGOS (1780-1859), 
traxxslator of Tasso, bom in 1780, w^as edu- 
cated at the Charterhouse. He matricu- 
lated fmm Trinity College, Cambi'idge, and 


in 1797 gained the Browne medal for a 
Latin odo. He graduated B.A. 1801, M.A, 
1804, and was elected a fellow of Trinity. 
For some time he edited the * Critical Be- 
view/ and wrote in the number of Septem- 
ber 1807 a favourable notice of Byron’s 
^ Hours of Idleness/ ^ I have been praised/ 
wrote Byron, ^ to the skies in the Critical 
Review’^’ 0IaoBE, Idfe cf Ui/ron, m 68). 
Hunt was living at Kirkby Lonsdale, w'est- 
moreland, in 1818, and had vacated his fel- 
lowship, probably by marriage, before tliat 
date. On 20 March 1823 he became vicar 
of Weodon Beck, Northamptonshire, and 
died there on 17 Nov. 1859. He published 
Tasso’s ^ Jerusalem Delivered,’ Avith notes 
and occasional illustrations, London, 2 vols. 
1818, 8vo ; the transh^ion was commended 
in the * Gentleman’s Magazine ’ (1 81 9, i. 541 ). 
It was reprinted in Walsh’s ^ Works of the 
British Poets ’ (vols. xlviii. and xlix.), Phila- 
delphia, 1822. Hunt is also said to baA^e 
writtt'n a Avork upon ^ Cosmo the Groat/ 

[Gent. Mag. 1860, i. 188 ; Grachxati Oantabr. ; 
Cambr, ITniv. Calond. ; Baker’s Norlhainpton- 
shiro ; Foster’s Index Eeclesiastiexis, 1800- 
1840 ; Norlhanxpton Herald, 3 Doc. 1859 ; Criti- 
cal Keviow, 7 8opt. 1807.] W. A. J. A, 

HUNT, NICHOLAS (1696-1(;4H), arith- 
metician, horn in 1696 in Devonshire, Avas 
entered at Exeter (college, Oxford, 12 April 
1612, and graduated B.A. 19 April KllO, 
On tlio title-page of his fii’st Avork ( 1 628) he 
is designated ^preacher of Christ’s Word.’ 
According to AVood, ho is identical with a 
Nicholas lliint, born at or near Exetei% who 
lived at Camberwell, Surrey, in 1647, was for 
many years one of the ^proctors of the arches,’ 
and med in 1648. 

Hunt’s worlcs are : 1. ‘ The Devout Chris- 
tian Communicant instructed in the Two 
Sacraments of the Ncav Testament,’ London, 
1628. 2. ^Newe Recreations, or the Mindes 

Release and Solacing/ London, 1681, 12mo. 
Another title-page of this book runs : ^Judi- 
ciary Exercises, or Practical Conclusions/ 
London, 1631, dedicated to Charles I, and 
containing arithmetical conundrums and 
numerical problems. 3. ^Handmaid to Arith- 
metick refin'd, shewing the variety and work- 
ing of all Rules, in whole Numbers and Frac- 
tions, after most peasant and profitable waies^ 
abounding with Tables for Monies, Measxr^, 
and Wei^ts, Rules for Oopimutations^and 
Exchanges for Merchants and their Factors/ 
London, 1633. 4. *The New-bome Christian, 
or a Lively Patteme and ^Perfect representor* 
tion of the Saint Militemt Child of Godj^Lon- 
don, 1684. 

.[Wood’s Athenoe Oxon. li. 689; Do Morgan’s 
Arith. Works, pp. 39, 40*] 



HUNT, HOlUifJir | of th^* KoNttl <'oiniwalt IVhtocljtuc Swioty* 

Towja, Vir^^mJa, iippim^Utly a mm | aiul uftet" u'uun^‘(l with hi'^ fmnily to 
of Jiol)ort Hunt, M.A., virat of K<»cuhor, j Falmouth. Utnuuu^ huns^U to 
Kentr £Jo was oducat^il at Trituty llalU ^ 80 ftrelu Im (U-<*ov>Wil ih.it iho chemu-ul ni)S 
Cambridge, i)roceeile<i LJ-#*B, iu ItJOtl and | of tho >ohir vju^ctnnm '.ousibly am»l<;'XHio thu 
t<>okordm. In tlie mtmc year ho W'as<?lio<im | gmumatioii of wvJh, in \^V2 ho road n 
by Kiclmrd Hakluyt, with the approval oft papor bofoiv (lio(\>m\\aU Fo]>to{‘hnio on a 
. ArclibiKhop }knorott,to accompany tho , HVcmlmr naml of Li^Iit oncnvlmjLi tho Sun/ 
m'ttlers to Virj^uiia* The oA.poditum Milled In I, hoforo the Hrttish Aj?tsoruduin, 
from Blaekw'all on lUDec. ld(H»,Hnd urnved he uiinouncod that there are tluee diMiiut 


in Virginia on i7 April 1607* Hunng the 
\oyage Hunt was seriously ill. A aettlemeiit 
ImVinp been formed at li place wdiicli wavs 
called .lames To \>n,Hxuit on iSunday, June, 
there cidobratcd the coinmumun, that being 
the fir*5t oeoaHion on which tlie ordmanco 
was obsor\ed by Eiigli^^hmew iu Auioriea. 
By olFort/S a nidl& church was soon afler- 
uards erected, but it wa^ burnt down, to* 
gelht r with the greater jiarr of the (hveJIing'- 
of the new colony, in the ensuma u inter* 
Hunt loM hi«i Iwwikh and ull lliHi he had ex- 
cept tin* clot he*) on Iii^ baek* A m w r hurcU 


phenoineiui in the Mdnr ray, light, heat, and 
phot ogruplne ])o\\(»r, the last being what Sir 
J* Hernditd and he agreed to call 
Hi^ ‘ Popular Treatise oi the Art of Photo* 
graphy ’ (tlluNuow, IMI, 8vo), tho Urst tiea* 
tisc printed in ^hi•^ count ly, pass'd through 
'^ix 0 ( 11 ( 1011 *^. Ifc wTote the article ‘ Phot<K 
grapliy * for the * Kncyclopie<liu Metropolis 
t ana/ and 1 1 waa aft erwards ( 1 Hfl J ) published 
sepaiatelv 11 * fie searches on Light iu Its 
Fhi mical Itelations^ (Fuluionth, i8ll)xvas 
niunil) a of photography ; hut die 

eof)d e<{itj(»nt liOiulon, iHot) contaiuoda largo 


as reared in the 'npruujf of Kith's, hut Hunt \ numheroi original e\p«*ntm*ut^ and new 
did not long Mirxue, i\Hwot t lie solar ra>/ Hunt bad meanwhile 

f(\opeiV Athemij Cautahr. d. ip;? 1 , Atuler- aho dist ingiushed lmns»»lf by e\])erinjentttig 
MUi rt thd'Ujjal Church, 2nd edit. i. l08-iS3 j on elect ru ul phenoutena In mimu’al veinH,an<l 

0, G. I |)\ some papM'^ on the application of the 
HUNT, ll()BKHT^lK)7-1^^7), m*ieuiihc I et< lun <mgiiie ui pumping mnies. In IH45 
filer, bom at. IT) mouth Dock (now Dexon- ' heucuMd (hi^ goN eminent appointment of 
port) tJ 1867, wa.s the p<)ft>thum«uis son ]m eper oi the mining rotordb,rvn oflico which 

of a na\u! ollicer wdio lia<l perished with all In* dis< ha)a< d lor t!drt\*s(W(Ui jears. InlHSl 
the cif'^vciru sloop of war in tho Hreciuu he was appointed lecturer on mccluinical 
Archipelago After attending scliools at Ply* ' sdenei in the Uoyal School of Minea, and 
mouth andatPcnzauceJlunt was placed wuth 1 began to colled and annnge dutiaticH ns to 
a surge^on practising at Paddington, l*»ojuloii. tin* products of Bnlisli imncH. in accord- 
IIo ac<pured cornu linowlodge of praiticrtl unce with Ha* n port of a tH*a«uryc<»mmm- 
cheunstrv xvith a smattering of Latin, and si<,n Hunt V result w w^i'n* iwounl aimually as a 


chemist rv with a smattering of Latin, and 
atuduiduiirttomy luidcrJoshuaBrookcrit 1 761-- 
1866} [q* V. j He waa afterwards for moretlmn 
five years Avith a pbyhiciun, and was tor 
tour year^i following in chargi* of a medical 
difipenfiaryin Londou. HennidetheHcquaint- 
auce of ‘ lladical Hunt ’ {-ice Hckj\ 
wTio helped to direct hii^ studied. Un inherit - 
ing a small proiierty on the FoAvey iu (V>rn- 
wall, he settled therefor a bhort time ; studied 
the folklore of the diMrict ; published a d«- 
Bcripti ve poem, ^The Mount’s Bay/ Penisaiicc, 
1829, 12rao ,* establishcdamcchanics’inst itute 
at Penzance, and gave the first lecture to the 
members. 


blue-book, ^Mineral StotiHiics of the United 
Kingdom/ ji«uu IhfM to 1881, and tho aeries 
IS hlill contiriU(*d. A ft «*r lecturing Ibr two 
years on nicchanicul scjoncc Hunt succeeded 
to the chair of experimental phyaicw at the 
School ot Mines, which he is'Higned in order 
to give more time to tin* Mining Kocord 
Office. Hunt Acas occupied with tin* scien*- 
tific work of the JK>J Kxhibition, and drew 
up the *Synop.sis’ and the < lliindbook’ for it. 
lie Avas al.so imgaged in much of the yirc- 
paratorv work ftir M*yei»al hcoI loria of the 1 862 
Exhibit ion, again compilinga handbook. At 
tho Health Exhibition in J884 Hunt receiA''cd 


Hunt soon returned to I*a>ndon and was cm- the diploma of honour for sorvicca rendered, 
ployed by a firm of chemical manufacturers. In 1851 appeared Ins ‘Elementary Physics, 
On the discovery of photography be at once giving accurate information of the chief facts 
began a series of careful experiments, and * in Physic^, and explaining tlie e\p^‘rimcntel 

niiKlifihiArl in the ^ PhiloROiihicftl ' fmdeiicA without mat hciliatical details. Be- 


one bebig the discovery 


phate of iron could be used as a developing before the British As-jociation, Hunt drew 
ageist In 1840 he was appointed secretary up an almost exhaustive statement of the pro- 
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and pnncjpfeH of phoiopfmpli), wiiudi 
wm jinnt«'d in tho U’^soriution'^ ivporis. 

In I Ho I ho waa IVllow of ili<^ llo\al 

/Vi 4 ol |(n* (‘ornwall Poly- 

leolimV^IInrit Iwnlfroijueutly 

of tf’cliniral in*4fructirin for all f*n^,oig*‘d in 
minin^t and in IHfiO, at a liy 

hun, Hio ^ MitiaiV A-^Haiation nl (\)ni\sall 
and l>i‘Von’ w<w iiistitutiwL It still doi^n 
f{rM:>d wor1( m ‘iriaiitilir irninin^^ for tla‘ local 
indufdric^, la IHr/Ufunt lio-an jac^id^'iit 

of the H(»yal I'ornwall IV)1 \ Im linic Sot na n , 
In l^<vd ho w»H a m< inhor of tlio r«»val (‘<ijn- 
nti^^non uptionift'd to intjuin* uilo llio <jtiati- 
titV ofroal rtin^^uintd in nunuiai t<n a s. 

x1irot» <iijHonrt (ill INjO, l^t'7, l^7o) of 
TivV ‘ Dictionary of Vrts, Mamihn t nr< -4, i 
lUui Miuon/ ut‘r(‘ odilnti hy Hunt, tho fust 
iaintnoufijLT iinjjoilanl md loldit loji'^. 

IlNlfi^t Nvorli{|)p I h ‘ Jiniisli Mining,’ 

npTio/irotl m |Mh|, and t'onl^ims a iiiash of 
valrudilo ri muIk, i*.g nwnltsf)! I lit‘ roMil rom- 
iriission i>f lHt>d,an lustora id sloacli o( mining, 
ihn goology <d‘ innuM’iil <li‘|>o‘*its and lonna- 
tion of mctallifoions \(nns, di>(ails of tln^ 
oporntioii of o\t meting oiom, niaelHnorv and 
ventilation of mim's, and tin* futnrt‘ jnos- 
poot** <»f JhatiMh niimng Annmg Hunt's 

minor aeiiMit die worKi ^\us ‘Hie llistorv and | 
Statist lesofHold,’ ISol ; aridhi* a) ^o inildisln’d 
M'oetrv of Seitniee’ ( Londini, Is IS), ‘ Pun- I 
lie a, the Sport of Nalnie’ (London, Is It)); j 
ami ‘ I’opnlur Uomanees of I lie \\ < st of Kng- i 
lump ( London, isOo) Hunt eonliihultsl to 
various ^>oviodi(‘aU, and for inanv vuu^^ was 
the ehu't eont nlnitor ti» t he mmi ut die eolunuis 
of the* AthenuMim.’ For this <lielionarv (voD, 
iv wun) he vvioto several lutieh son men of 
menee. Hunt died ut (dieKea on 17 Del. 
18H7, A * Uoheit Hunt M < moiial Musonin^ 
has Mueelioen establishetl at IJediuth, Loin- 
wall^ hv tJie miners and others, assist m 1 by 
801110 of luh friends m London. 

[Athrnemin 22 iVi IS87 , Ann. Reix IS87 
20 Del 18S7, osii ni ’Mornun^ Nius 

^T^Mareli tvSSU, Ihotrriph. \ngnst I8,sl Hois, 

and (\mrrm\v s ^Uhl. i\,rnid» 1 K P. A 

HUNT, UOiWM i f speaker of 

the lUnmo of t\numousy ma\ have hehmoed 
-to the fciame funulv as Hie riiomas Hunt Arho 
Wii8 prior of W aJsingham in I lAA { 

tnl, (hiirdner, t ;U7, ep. i 1 1;^^ 1|^» 

vv»8 probably the *.on of Poeer Hunt who 
wna altonmtus regis m Ui>d; lie Imd at 
('’hnlverston in Bt'ilfordshu^', He was re- 
turned to the lloiuse of Lt>miuons u^ memht*r 
for the county of Hedfonl in ll U and I IJO, 
and aftervvanl.s mt for f J nnl ing^tlonshirt' muil 
1 PW, ^ In 1 Il> 0 he hf'cinie speakt r, and held 
the ortiee for that sessnni and for tlie session 


of IVifi; in the latter year the plague neces- 
sitated a prorogation. Hunt was a lawyer, 
and was counsel for John Mowbray, the eail- 
niarshal, against the represent utiye of the 
13url of Warwick in 14:25 in a dispute as to 
precedence, in 1138 he became a baron of 
<he exchequer, and in 1483 a grant of 2(K)/. 
was made toliiin from 1 he customs of London, 
Hunt was marned, and left a sou lloger, 

[Munnhig « Liros of the Speakers, p. 6,) ; P'os&’s 
Judges of Kngl.in<l, p. 358, Jieturn of Members 
of Pailiamont, vol. i.j W. A. J. A. 

HUNT, THOMAS school- 

master, sou of Henry Hunt, was burn in 
Worcester in 16JL lie entorod Pembroke 
OoUege, Oxford, in 182H, and proceeded M.A . 
in 1646. He kept a prfvate school for ^ome 
time in Salisbury, afterwards became master 
ul the tdiurch school at St. Duahtari’s-in-tbc 
Eu-'t, London, and at a later date* was master 
ot the free school of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark. He died on 23 Jan. H>h 2““3, and was 
biuied in St. Saviour’s Ohurch. lie vvroto: 
1. ‘ LibidliH Ortliograpliicus ; or the diligent 
Sclioolbc^y’s Directory,’ JiOndon, 1361 ; often 
rejinnled. 2. ‘ Abecedarium Scholasticum; 
or the Oranmmr-S<*holar’s Abi‘cedary,’ 

[Wood’s Atlunse Oxon. iv. 81 ; Chambors's 
WoivusUrsliiro Biog. p, 587.J W. A. J A. 

HUNT, THOMAS (1627 P-168H), lawyer, 
sonol Uicliard Hunt, wms born in tlio Austin 
Pnais in London, and was successively 
scholar, fellow, and M.A, of Queems’ (College, 
Lamhridge, f le w.as admitted to Oray’s Inn 
on 12 \ov. 1650, mxd was in l(i60 appointed 
clerk of as^.l/.e to the Oxford circuit, lie w^as 
e|ectt*d irom tliat ollicc upon the Restoration 
in the follow^ing voar, and from 16(]0 to 1683 
lived cinetl} at llanbury, where he not only 
practised law, but acted as steward on the 
estates of botli the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Duke of Norfolk. Hunt appeared in the 
trial ot Lord StaUbrd, November 1680,among 
tie* counsel wdio were retained to argue the* 
nec*»s*sit\ of two witnesses to every overt act 
ot liiuh tnas-on on the part of the accused, 
ttiul in Hie i>ame year he published a tract 
Mipport of the Exclusion Bill, entitled 
Htreat and weighty Considerations relating 
to tht‘ T)uke of York, pr Successor of the 
t rovyii.’ Ltindon, 8vo. This he followed up 
III ltl^2 with * An Argument for the Bishop’s 
Uiuht in judging in capital causes in Piirha- 
nieut . . ./ to which was shortly afterwards 
addiHl a ^ Postscript for rectifying some Mis- 
takt^s in '^ome of the inferior Clergy, mis* 
cluevouvs to our Government and Religion/ 
in the proface to the ‘Postscript,’ which 
gave him the title of ‘Postscript Hunt/ he 
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euggjested that * the xdergy lick up tlua 

vomit of the Popish Priests/ a remark which 
evoked many indignant rejoihdcrts* Iloger 
UEstrange attacked hifnuvhis K)bscrvators/ 
while Edward Pelli»g[q; v.], in his ‘ Aj,>ost ata 
Protestant/ Londony compared Hunt's 
views on the sticcession with those of Hoberi 
Parsons I v.], concluding that * old Father 
Parsons can never dife as long as he hath such 
m\ hopeful issue so like him in lineaments 
and spirits.’ Hunt’s ^Argument' in the first 
part of the pamphlet hud pleased the king, 
vrho by way of rewar<l nominated him lord 
chief baron of Ireland, but the patent was 
superseded at the instance of the Duke of 
Xork^ and this disappointment may have 
catised the ‘ peevish p(vstscript.’ 

Tn 1681 Hunt wa.f called ns a witness for 
the defence at the trial of Edwar<l Fitzlmrris 
l/p V.] lie denied any previous knowledge 
of the prisoner. In 168IUie vA Defence 

of the Charter and Municipal Uighfsoi the 
City of London^ and the lUjJiliitvS <»f other 
Hiinicipal Cities and Towns of Ihvghuid/ 
168d, 4to. A. long digression i.s devolinj to 
an attack upon Drydeifs play ‘The Duke of 
( jiiisc/ and the poet replied in an elaboratcjj 
‘ A'indieat ion/in \vhich lu* taunt ingly spoke* of 
II nut as *mv lord chief-baron/ and of Hunt, 
Shnchvelk and Settle tt»gether as the ‘sptjit- 
X ering t ri uui vi rate/ I / I'strange answered 
IhiiiCs ‘Defence’ in apamphict entitled ‘'Phi* 
.Lawyer Outlawed/ alluding in the orders 
issued for Hunt’s arrest upon the appenrance 
of his book, and bis consetpienf; flight. Hunt 
escaped to HoUimd, ^vhere he setth‘d in 
Utrecht, and died in 1688, just l>efore Wil- 
liam of Orange sailed for England. Hunt/8 
other works are: L ‘The Honours of the 
I^ords Spiritual asserted/ lOTihfol. '2. ‘Mr. 
Emeiion’s ^MamageMuth Mrs. Bridget Hydo 
considered ; wherein is discoursed the Bight s 
and JSEafuro of Marriagt*/ London, 1682, 4to, 
3 (imprint ed). ‘ The Character of Fopery . By 
Thomas Hunt, of Grays Tun, esquire/a closely 
wri tten foiki/ 1 raiiscnbetl bv Jn. Do wle v, gent. 
1695,’ in Brit. Mus. Add ^18. 26619; 

[WoenFs Athena^ Oxon. cd. ii. 73, iv. 82, 

83; LuttrelFsBiaryA. 247 ; Cobbet Us 8b«teTnals, 
viU. 363; Remarks upon the inosl Eminent of 
OUT Anti -monarchical Auiliors and their Writ- 
ings, London, 16f;9; ilrjdcn's Works, ed, Scott, 
vii, 127-59; Fosters Almissions to Gray’s Inn, ; 
p. 255.1 > T. 8. j 

HHNT/THOMAS (1696 1774), orient^^^ i 
ist, was bomi in 1696, and educated at Hart ! 
Hall, Oxfonl, wdiere he gi-adiiated M.A. in i 
1731, ILD. 1743, and IX D. 1744. Ho wm ; 
•one of the four stmior fellows of Hart Hall \ 
when it was incorporated as Hertford Col- i 


9:' 

, lege. Soon after Sir Isaac Xcw ion’s death 
; in 1726, ho btxnimc tutor in Lonl Maccles* 

. fieWafamily. In curlier UieHuut was clucily 
; occupied with the ^tudy of the Old Testa- 
: ment> In 1.7^48 ho was appointed Laudian 
; protestor of Arabic at Oxford, and in 1747 \n\ 

; became iv^gius professor t>f IL brow and canon 
' of the sixth stall in t ‘lirist Chimrh Cathedral. 

. Hunt xvastdeeted fillow oft UeSooiet y of Anti- 
quaries in 17o7, and 21 fellow of the Ihn id So- 
■ eiety in 1710. lie died at Oxhu’d on 3 1 Oct. 

. 1774 . There is a tablet to his iVHunoryin the 
nort h 2 iisle<'>f the ntn euf Clirist Church Cathe- 
dral, Oxford. Ili‘ was the intimate friend of 
Dr. BicdiardNevvtoii, Dr. KennlcoM , and Dod- 
^ dridge. For ?^onu' \ ears ho was also closely 
assoemted in his ovumtal studies with Dr. 
Giygory Sluirpe, md with him prepared an 
ed 1 f Jon of Thoma s I Tyd* As ‘ I )>s«ert atious ’ [Bee 
IJ YUK/rnoMAs, D.D.‘ )(i3(L 1 703], but a quar- 
rel f(‘»o}v place l)etw<a‘nSlnirpettnd IlUtt beforo 
publicjition in l7to,2un] 8hiirpe’.s name alone 
appears on t he i it le-ptige. Hunt was a aoiind 
oriental scholar; Du perron wrote slightingly 
of hi.s abilities in 1762, hut was answmtid in 
1771 by William (afterwards Sir William) 
done.s, who stsUed ti»nt he knew Hunt, and 
claimed thiit resjasjt .sho\aid be paid him* 

Htutt’.s chief workB iire : 1. ‘ A Frag'ment 
of llippidyius from t wo Arabic M8H. in the 
Bodleian/ printed in vol, iv. of Parkm*^a 
‘Bibluah.M'a Ihblica/ 1728. 2.^ CDc Anti- 
quitJite., oiegantia, nt ililaU*, linguae Arabic^/ 
f73‘d; his hnnigur.d fiddress ub Laudiau pro- 
fesaor. 3. *A DisserUition on IVoverbH, vii. 
22 uml 23/ 1742>. I. ‘ Dt> usu dialeetorum 
orientidimn,’ 1718; a pridaiory discourse 
his lectures as regius profesaor of Hebrew. 

Ill 1746 1 1 imt isstuKl proposals for jpubliBh'- 
ing u L.atin fransl 2 if;inn of the ‘History of 
Egypt' by Abd A1 Latif, and, fr<im Dr. 
Sharpe’s prob'gomena to Hyd</H workij, it 
wouhl Hcem that the t ranslation xvas actually 
completed. Tt remained uiipubliBlicd, how- 
ever, at Hunt’s (loath, and the 8ubscrib(5r.s 
were cornpruiBatod by receiving the posthu- 
mous MIbjKU’vations on .srtveral Passages in 
the Book of Proverbs/ 1775, edited from 
llnut’,H papers by Bisliop Keunicott. 

Hunt also compiled, a Latin grammar 
drawn up for the private use of Lord Maccles- 
fiidd’s sf)ngy which was pri vat ely printed about 
1730; and edited tlie complete wwks of hia 
friend, George Hooper f q. v.], bishop of Bath 
and Wells, in 1757, fob, reprinted in 1865. 
Hunt had yjreviouBly published in 1728 
Hooper’s ‘ De Beiunjict ione Gen. 49 coniec- 
turo?/ of \vhich ho only printed one hundrcKl 
copies. In 1 760 H unt, together wit li Costard, 

f ublished a second edition of Dr. Thomas 
[yde’s ‘ Historia vcteruin Persarum/ 
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J-U. Amu<L viti, \7l Chahih'iH’*! 

Biog. Hict,; BHHjrn, ts^L 

Majf, 1801, pt, t, p|»* ]01-3.j K* J. It. 

nUNT/riKlMAS { m^-Wy ] ), iineiBor 

of li inetluKi of <‘urinjr wa^ tK*»m 

10 Doml^hit** in 1^1)2 jind iw st«t(*d t(j have 
Iwn ♦•(hicated iit Winch^-ti-r. }l*‘ i^nten'd 
Trinity ('olltyo, {’4iiihn<lgt', with th** inl«m- 
tiott of bwouitnf( a of tin* cfiuirh of 

Kitf^lnnd, hut t ht' alHiclioTi of a f«*lho\-rol- 
h*jj;'ian who Mdlhntd hi>t)i ^fnmwi ring h Mini 
to hato arn si4*<I hn atHnt/on, mnl h‘ft 
(■‘andrt'M^o* >vjthouf fnl in^^ a in or<ti r 

to d^voto linnsoU to flo sHuU and nno of 
^hdVet 1 U' uHi iniK n ih'lojind tliattho lip-<, 
fho tong'in*, f li»' |n und fin* ln«\if h m 40a in 
diifi’roiit 4*rt^r*s 1 1n- nf)»-Tiding niouihriN. Ihdng’ 
Kati^in*<l of iniMbrld^ locun slannn»Tiiigo ho 
nought Widoi ospor in n pniMurial tour, 
and hnull) in l«lT si^-nh'd in lh*{.>fnl Sfn-pf, 
London. J/o o'liod on ^un|>lo(^oimnon“Mni-<n 
tioiis, Mai'IirjNf wasstinlird s/-paniti‘l\. 
Honinl nn***^ slotv and j^oniotinm^ rapid arficn- 
lation \M\'^ roronitnondorl fo Jus pafinits, 
ollinr^ worn taught to plaoi* thou* toiigan*/. ni 
jmrtioulnv f»ositioii^, and of lM‘rs]>ra(*tiMMl iin- 
jirotod iniMitH of hivathing'. fh' h<*l(l that 
not Olio caho in fifty wu'^ tln^ coiiMaptniiro 
of inalorgani'intion^and ohjt-cif'd t<> suiYioal , 
opnrationM, At an i*arly dato, 18:^8^ ho \\i\h 
pulroni.M'd bv Sir John Forhns, K.U S., 
whoaont him nupds ftir \-lour yoar*^. 
Whan (hnirgo Ihairsini, tho chief witui’^s in | 
the case z^nKpecting the atttinpt on the life 
nf (Jueen N leloria uiadi^ by John hVanei'^ on 
yo May ISIU, wiiN brought into court, heA\as 
beupahle of giving utterance to hh e\ idt*iice, 
but after a fort night ’,s instruction from I Imvt 
he a|w»ke\vith pi^rfeiU readui(*ss, a fact certi- 
iiad by 8ir Betei’ Laurii*, the sitting niag'l.-^- 
tratn* The ‘ Luneot ’ of IB .May 18 10 made 
\\ severe atiaek on Hunt ns uii unlicensed 
jmiciit inner. Hunt ably replied in the 
* Literary thizette’ of dt) May, ]tus h^isure 
Wiia spent in DorMd, uluuv he cultivated 
Innd, and made agricullund inipnuementh 
and cxneriments. In l,sU) his numerous 
pupils, belonging to all profeshions, izi com- 
inemorat ion of his t wen t y-t v\ o > oars’ ser\ ice 
anbscribed for his bust in inurlJle, which was 
mtxlellod bv J<vst»ph lUirhaiu jij. v. l, and ex- 
hibited in the Loyal Academy, [le died at 
f'lOdlingstone, near Swanti^e, borstUshiiv, on 
18 Aug. 185L leaving his practice to his 
James [<p v.] liis widow, Mary, died 

[James Hunt's Treatise on Stammering, viith 
Mmoir of Thomas Hunt, 18ot, pp, 27-t>9, with 
portrzut; lllustratml lionden News, 23 Aug, 
p. 238; FraserV AIaga«ine, July I80O, 
pp. 1-14. by Charles Kingsley,] G/C. B. 


HUJS'T, THOMAS FLELKHIOKj ?) 
n7Bl*-]Myib architect, was )>orn in 1791, 

I For boine j ears he was one of tliO lahoiirers in 
1 rusi or chirks of works uttaelied 1 0 the board 
of workts. At lirst he svija^rvised the repairs 
atSt. JamcsV i^aluce, but in 3828 wa^ trails- 
fenvfl to Kensington Palace. lU eriubitiHl 
six zirchitectuml drawings at the JRoyal Aca- 
demy bet we *en IHJB arid 1828, and in 18)6 
de-ignid the Burns maasoleuin at Dumfries 
(vieovin Medharmkr.s Mhctnre of Dimifrifis 
ami its Knv irons’). Hunt was fond of the 
Tudor Mvie, and applie<l it exteii'-ively to 
elome-ntic aixbdeet uri*. He died at Kensing- 
ton Pabice‘ em f Jan. 18^1. fie pnbli'^hed 
at l.omion; L * Half-a-dozen Hint« on Pic- 
fiirese|(i(* Dome'^tic Architecture,’ lS2t5, 4toj 
2 nd editiein, |82B; Bfd (*dition, enlarged, 
l8o‘5, 2. ‘ fle^igns for Parsonzige' House-', 

yVIms Jrousi*.^/ iV:c,, 3827, fto. B. ^Arclii- 

t4*lfiira ('ainpestri‘ : di‘'play<'d in l^odgt «, 
Hardeneivs’ Houses, anef other Buildings/ 
1827, I to. f. ‘Exemplars of Tudor Archi- 
tecture/ ISoO, Ito. 

I hict lon.uy oi Arefiitectnru (Arch. Piild. 80c.), 
vul. i\. ; h’cMlgr.i\o’.s Did. of Artists of the Eng- 
linli School: (lent, i\fag, 183L i. 376; Mac- 
Dowall’s Hist, of Dumfries, p. 616.1 

W. A.J. A. 

HUNT, TIIOIINTON LErOH (3810- 
1872), journalist, eldest son of Janies Henry 
lieigh Hunt [ip v^ j and his wif(‘, Marianne 
Kent, was bom in London on 10 Sepl, J8J0. 
When Leigh Hunt was in gaol in 1818, his 
sou ^vm const aixtly with liim, and liis pre- 
sence there occasioned Lamb’s versos nd- 
dresMul ‘ To T. L. II., a child/ In 1 822 Hunt 
vvont with Ids parents to Italy, llis father 
intended Jo nuiko him an artist, and with 
this vievv’^ Hunt passed some time in a studio. 
He soon, however wearied of tlie scheme, 
but he obtained work as an art critic. By 
Laman Blanchard’s infiuenco lie became, in 
188B, director of the political department of 
the ‘Constitutional/ of which Blanchard was 
editor; and when that newspaper collapsed 
he edited the ‘North Cheshire Keformer, and 
later, at Hlasgow, the ‘Argus/ Returning 
to Tiondou in 1840, he regularly contributed 
for twenty years to the ‘Spectator/ He also 
wrote for other newspapers, among them the 
‘Globe’ Olid the ‘Morning Chronicle/ and 
lor magazines, and in I860 helped his friend 
George Henry l^ewes [<p v.] to establish the 
‘ header/ In 1 865 he jjoin^ the staff of the 
‘ Daily Telegraph/ writmgprincipally on poli- 
tical subjects, and practiiSdlj editing it . Ho 
died on 25 June 1873. Hunt married Miss 
Catherine Gliddon, and had a large family by 
her; Ijfiu he was irregular in his domestic rela- 
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tionsy aiidwas lurgely n ^pouMblo for tli<* 
ration <rf Oeorgt^ Heurv Lewt?s and U^^ tfo. 
In addition to a iVw Hunt 

f >ubU4?hed a novel, *The Jbostor Brother/ 
jtmdon, 1 >^15, 8\ o* lie aleo editor! ht^t Tat her’e 
* Autobiofjruphy/ l^ndon, ‘Pu(*ti- 

cal AVork«/ London^ Hvo, and • i 'orrc- 
hpondcncc/ London, 1882, 8vo. 

} Lei^^h iluntV Aatob. i. 83, 85 ,&Cm ii. 248, tVo, ; 
Corroii>|>.of Loigl)Lllunt,ii. 14(>, Lambs 

Boum», T*liiyfe, and Mtso, Ksnivs, imI. Aiuger, 
pp, 83, 383; Fox Bourne’s Knglish Non^piper**; 
Men of the Koigt>, p, 456; Alhunueiim, 2vS Juim 
1873, p. 825.J AV. A. J, V, 

HIWT, WALTEll (.A 1478), ibeolo^tan, 
whoso name wa3 latinised UkS \enuntius, is 
feta kid by Bale (Harl d/iV, 88;tS, i\ <42 j to 
lia\e been horn in thf WVst of Kin* land, ile 
becamt' a(Airim‘litefrini%«nd, it is .sijd,d<H*i(»r 
amlprofeKsnrnf tlicfdoey at 0*Jbrd. In lb‘J'^, 
while -'till in lie* prime of life, he %s .u»- 
cordiiijr to Leland, ehoseu for Ins ehMjuenee, 
hnmiing, and linguist ie eapaeit\, to unn« 
sent Knuland at the general rouneil id ee»'- 
rara. When Bope Kugemus IV m Jnnnarv 
1 139 mnoved the onmndl to Kloreiu^e, ! t nut 
Aveut thither, and in the negotmiioiis whuU 
led, after more than a year, to a teinjxirary re- 
union of the western A ith f eastern ehun h, 
lie IS said to have hoen ime id' (he idiief (ex- 
ponents of th(» Latin view. The rhuieh hit- 
torians rntmtiou vsix, nududuig two nameh>s 
inonkH. llis hkill in disputation with the 
(iri^*k doctors on the procesjsioii of the Holv 
(thosl, and other aubjeots in dispute L ( vv( m 
the churches, won him gen<‘ral admiration and 
the j>p(^ial fa \ our of X*opo ISugenius. 1 4i land 
accuses him of allowing personal IViendslnp 
to carry him in bubataiueivt works imo an 
exaggenited view of the papal powers, ite- 
turning to Oxford, he sjient nearly fort y years 
ill unremitting labour, continuing to teach 
and w'rit e, even wlimi ovi^rtalnm by 1 In* feohlo- 
ne8« of age. He died of naiural <lecuv at 
Oxford on 28 IS'ov. 147H (//f/r/, A/>V. 8838, 
f, 93 ; Inland says 20 Dec.), and W'as buried 
in the Carmelite* friary there. He wrote in 
Latin some thirty treati.scs, grainmaiical, 
historical^ philosophical, and theological, but 
none are known to be extant. Bale ( 
give^^ the opening lineaof a numJier of them, 
and a complete list will lie found in Tanner, 
They include a Latin vocabulary (Latlmli- 
con) and a treatise upon pounds; extracts 
from, and an epitome of* chronicles ; sev oral 
worto on the proceedings of the councils of 
Ferrara and Florence; others in defence of 
the monastic system and of the friars, on the 
authority and dignity of the church, tlie prt^ 
eminence of Peter among the apostles, and the 
universal lordsliip and superiority to general 


Hunt 

^ councils of I he pop(^ II ' uLo wrote on the 
j Linijrdup and jMLu ert V ofi1ms!,ou pivdcs(ina- 
tio}(,niKl ugaiu>T pr* luduiy h\ w oun-u, besides 
j sermutus disputiitum'.. umr l hoolufknd Ik'- 
turea. 

jLclauirsComiu, duSn^i't, Hriiauu, pp. lUS u, 

, Oxibixi, 1700, Bdo, H irl, MSS ISIO 
'.Old Ih Si*ript, Muj. \h'\{ cunt, vni, , 

TU'-, l)c lliiiMr. Aughc Sv-npt pp, 607 H, 

^ Taimors Itibl. Script. IJnt.dlib. p. tUM J 

HUNT, WILLI \M llKNUy 

walcr-cobmi painter, wa^ biU’U on 
28 Marcli 1790, at sold Ihdtou Street (now 
Kiulell Siixit), l*t»ng Aiux*, Lmuhiu. llo 
wub tiu* bon of John and Judith Hunt, und 
hl-J father w^as a (inplato wiivKor, Ho wa.s a 
vma!l,Mckly child, luapphnl tVtun wcaknc.s>^( in 
lht‘ h^c.", and unlit If n* old i nary work, hut hn 
fondiu N's for draw nig was displayed tvirh . t Ic 
wa*. prob.ibfv about lourtcoit ycar.s old when 
h» wa - appu ntu ('d to John Varicv [cp v% ] for 
-CM n vears. John Linmdl Lj, v/jwiH a IhL 
low'-putul : > aofui hocamc fricruK and 

t«ki tclusl to)^Jcllicr lu KtMismgton (imvelpita 
and othor ]>hua'<' within <‘rtsv distance, for 
Hunt’s inhnnjty <'(nnpf‘llcd hun then ns In 
later Ilf* lo chofjso suhjfcis cIom» at hand* 
In h( was at work with Liimcll on an 
jlluminniioM 1 ran'*pun*nc\ , and in ls99 ho 
hkf*tf hisl will) hiinal !l»‘^tings, L vvaapro 
b.ilily hfifUf* lln^ tlial In* uuifb* (hcuninnintr 
ancf* (»f I Ir d lionuis -Monroof Aibdphi^Iiijrrina' 
and of HmsIjcv (lU'iir Watford), the patron of 
' voting paintin''- in wuk r-('olour. At Adclphi 
Tf U71CC hf*copn*tl drawings by Hainabiuougli 
! ami otic rs at U. tk/, or 2-^* upiccf), and had 
1 the f)]iporl unity of nu'Ctuig the rising srtihl8 
of tin* day. do Hunt Monro hhowo'd more 
I than u-ual ftitour, having him to May wdth 
j him for a month at u tnno and paying him 
' 7s. i\r/, a day for hi^ skutclics from naturo. 
Ill the neighbourhood of Hu‘-hcy h<* used to 
he taken about in a sort of burrow wot li a 
hood to it, flrawii by a man or a donkey, and 
according to one acf»(;unt it was while ho 
wan ski telling for Alonro that lie was inlro- 
d need to the Karl of lC‘4s(*x, whoso scut of 
(yUS’^iobury wa^ not far from Bnuhey. Ac- 
cording to another accojint it w^ui' the earl 
who introduced him to the doctor* At all 
events one of his earliest commiswiotis wa8 
for ‘ interiors' at Cussiobury for the (*ar!*Hnd 
in 1S22 he exhibited at the Iloyal Academy 
apictureoftlio * Jhning Itoom at ( Vnobury^'’ 
and two coloured arjuaTint'i afti^r Hunt/s 
drawings are to he found in Bntton's ‘Ac- 
count of Btt'^eiobury/ The Duke of Devon- 
shire was also an early pat ron. For him Hunt 
drew or painted the stale vootas at Chats- 
worth. 
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fn lHi)7 Hunt lx*fjan to exhibit at the 
Uoytit Academy, J40uding thrcj?e ‘ vie\v« ' ucar 
il(mnfeluu% J leading, imd Leatlicrhcad, and 
the year after, <mthc advice of William Mal- 
ready j*j4 v.J, he the schools of the 

Acu'lemy, Ilri exhihittnl at thelloyal Aca- 
demy from lH<t7 to 181 1, wlmn ho returned 
from Vnrlev houHc, 15 Broatd Street, t lolden 
Hijn&re, to hia father'^ in UM Helton Street, 
and again from wlien hj.s uddre'v*^ waa 

JJrowniow Sirnt, Dnuy ?/une, tr* 1M;?5, 
when he remo\ed to ti MaK'hnnml Street, 
HrtUHWich S<|uure. \ltoM*.(|j<*j» d 

hnirteen works ,0 the Aeatlcuny. Tliey were 
|aunted moil coloni <<, and were all laielHeape^ 
and mti iiMr>, with t!ie e\<vj»ti<»n of ^Si-Jhng 
I'hhli * (IhO"^), aiirl j»ethnp^ one r>r more of 
the '^ubji‘( ts thMeril)* d iH * Mketeln fn IHll, 
1HI5, and I^Hl lie evlnlntnl ten w^ork^s 
(l/nnh^apes ami luo pni traits) at the (now < 
Ho^\al| Soui'lv of J‘amters iti \V Ht«r-(‘olotirs, 
who for a h vv y< ar^ ( IH1*J on aeeomit I 
4 >f a M'ce^sion of sonie of their inenihen>, ad- 
mitted oli ])ict im s fc) ^well iheir e\Iulnt toils. I 
He nKo evhihited r>i\ W(ji*li‘- at tiie Hritish 
fnnt lint ion anil otte at SnflolK Street hefon' ^ 
la IS;:il Hunt vvaseleetialan assfxnate 
evhihif<n* of tlu‘ W'ater-colouv Society, and 
from thiiS tune heilevot(d hnns(*ir almost e\- 
cha^ivcly to paint inj^ tu wattu’-colour. In \ 
iMMl la* was elected a full inemher. | 

His rapid promotimi in (lie so(m*ty provea ‘ 
that ho hail now inadi* his nnuk. 'flu* hrst ' 
drawing wliich is said to have shown Jus | 
|>eculiiu‘ juttsin ]»ata'nl and faithl’nl rt'iidcr- i 
ing of subtle grad.itioTis of liolu ami colour 
was of a areengroeoi’s .stall lit by a paptT ! 
tufttern. Snll life, llowers, fruit, vet{<dabh'a, [ 
pune, and poult vy so<ai liej^an to predominate , 
in his dra\vim>st>M*r lij^ures and lamKeapes. ) 
lietwoen iS^lnnd IKII Inu'xhihited lod<h*a\v- • 
ingH, of which eiuht Wi‘re eandlehglit M*encs, ' 
andMVl \ vyere tii,ouvs of lislau-folk at Ha’-tuig.s. 
Some of his best lamiMnipt's w m-e uls<» pamlod 
nt UaMings, winch I 10 M^ted reunlarh for j 
thirtv yeans, taking np his re^'idence in a 
muxW house in the old town ovciloolving the 

heaoln In jS t;] In^ Hoiulon ad^lrt*^ chauoed 
from Ahuvhmont Street to55 HiirtouCresrent 
and in 1815 to Stanhope Street, llamp- 
Mead Hoad, wheie he <1 uhK |)ut from 
he had a country residence aUo, Piirkyate, 
Bromley, near Hasitm^okts 1 Iaiupshire,w*liere 
lie 4>peut many mouths each Mxir in later 
life, 

Hiiriuir Hunts most productive period 
(1881 ni ) he exhibited on au a\ cniget weut\ - 
five pictures a year. Vfter 1851 the average 
dropped to eleven, but he tlum cominaiuhsl 
higher ^jrices. 1 n 1 858 he wrot e : ‘ 1 liav e now 
thirty-hve guineas for the .vame Mze That I 


msfcd to have twcuty-five, perhaps somewhat 
more finished/ 

Hunt w'as a man of little culture or iu- 
lellcctoal power outside his art. He was 
dfd>urrcd by his iulirmity from active excr- 
i ciftc, ami in later years hh health i>revcuted 
him from drawing in iho op<m air. Many, 
if not mostjof hii» landscapes were drawn from 
j windows, 'fo tlieae cauftos is to bo ascribed 

' rioi oril) the limited range of his subjects, but 

I uNo tin* perfection to which he attained in 
' rcmlcring them. Xo om*, perhaps, has evA 
. rcaiiNcd HO fully tin* beauty of common ob- 
' je(*(s si*cn in sunlight at a"" short distance, 
' but 110 on** has ever ciuploved so many yein‘s 
in pursuit fif this almost solitary aim. His 
' subjects were not great, I’lie interiors were 
n<‘ai I V al w a \ srll^t ic, hufn.s, (*ottages, smithies, 
and the like, the iiguro» (evce]>i the fisher- 
imm ) rust le also, wit li now and f lien a negro or 
ncgr<*ss - Massa Sambo/ * J hn ( h‘o\v,’ or * AI kss 
Jciniina/ He had a strong vein of humour, 
and many of his best -known draw ings (made 
])()pnlar h\ chromo-lL(liogra])li>i) W(‘re from 
a bo\-iuode] wdiom lie found at Hastings and 
In ought u]i to London with him. 'riiLsboyxvus 
the original of nearly all the draw mgs of tho 
t \ ])e of * Too 1 lot / ‘ The ( ^ird-]diiy(*rs/ ‘ The 
\ oung S]iaver,\*Tho Plytisher ’ (a hoy catch- 
ing a Iduelioltlc), and the pair of drawings 
of a l)o\ with a hugeph*, exhibited under tho 
titles of ‘'file ( Vunmencement ’ and ^Tho 
Conclusion/ hut better knoxvn as 'The At- 
tack ’ and ' Tlu* J lefeat/ by which names the 
vejiroduct ions were called, 'Who/ wrote 
T]ittcl{(*ra\ , * does not recollect “ Before and 
After the Mutton Pie/^ the two pictures of 
that w'ondrous boy?’ To Air. 1 In skin and 
otlu*rs some of tlu*se humorous drawings ap- 
p(»aved vulgar, but Thackeray represented ilxe 
opinion ofnumy good judges when he call(»d 
them 'grand, good-humoured pictures,' and 
dt*clare<l that ‘Hogarth never painted any- 
thing blotter than these fignires taken singly/ 
8(mH‘thneS Hunt w’^ould paint his rustics 
in all st*riouRnes8, revealing the native sweet- 
ness of a young peasant, as in ‘The Shy 
Sitter/ or the patriarchal grandeur of an old 
man. as in * The Hlessiug but he failed when 
ho attempted to seize tha subtler graces of 
a beautiful gentlew^oman. He acknowledged 
this deficiency. In his later years, when the 
dmuand for his pictures of frtiit and flowers 
wtiN great that he had no time to dex'’ote 
to rigiuvs, ho undertook a series of studies of 
‘=^maU objects for Mr. Buskin, to be presented 
to country t^chools of art as models. Of these 
he exeeuted a few of groat beauty, including 
*8tvuly in (hdd ’ (u smoked pilchard) and 
‘J^tiuly in Kost^-(^rey * la mushroom) (1860); 
but Mr. Ituskin kindly released the old artist 
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from tW t^omjjletionof an \v!uch 

had too mucli tlu' rmtiuvof a la^^v to p»*^r- 
formed with perft-ct ]>lt*tusure, 

llunl was vejy industrious, risin^a 
jiaintin^r till om\ when ho had his dinner, and 
resumin/;? work till dusk. He took alnnit a 
fortnight or eipiitt^en dayfi over his 
drawings, and the luimbt^r of his works ex- 
hibited in Pall Mall was about eight hun- 
dred* He tie\er ceased to sludy^ and Hveri 
as lato as 1862 wrote that he had learned 
much from the drawings of Kirket h'oster 
and other exhibitors in Pall Mall* To the 
end of his life be enjoyed an oeoasional visit 
to the theatns nn<l was fond of H reworks. 
He married and had one daughter, but in 
tht‘ last Years of his life his house was kept 
by hissiblor-indnw^ 3ttss Holloway, In ^^oo 
e Wen of his w^nter-eolour-* altraeteti inueh 
attenlitui at the Pari^ uni\ ersat e\hi}nt um, 
and ihi^ year after he was elect -“ hI a member 
of tlie Royal \eadeim at Amst* rdani. He 
was dee]dy alleeted iu by iJe* <leailji oi 

Ins old iVieml Miihvuilv , and In* u h< m ii very 
v^eak state when Jie attended at Hh‘ Water- 
Colour ‘'^oeiet\ to examine the <lraN\ mgs m'iU 
in by eaiuiidate'^ for t‘hs‘tiou as «‘4s<}emte'*, * 
Jle die«l ot paralysis on 10 Feb, and ^ 

huri(‘d at Jliuhgate eemetery. 'fiil tln^ [ 
end of \u< hfe th(‘ demand l<u* hts dnnMugs 
?-leat]iiy increased, although tie' pnees lie ob- 
tained for thtun wen' \<r\ sniall eonipaied 
with tlnur preMUit \aiuc K\ eii before ln^ died 
one of Ills di'iwings, * Too Hot* (a boy eating 
porridge ), sold for three handled guineas, and 
the same draxMiig, or a repliea of it, and an- 
nther. called * rheEaAesdro]i]w*r,*Rold forToO 

pfmueas apu^^e at Mr. tiudter’s “^ule in 
Some of his flower and fruit pieces, for ex- 
ample * Ihnes in a Jar’ <114 inohen by R) af 
the sale of the Wade eoUeet ion in 1872, ha\e 
Fetched five hundred guineas. In *']ate of the 
unall prices paid him for hiKdrHwing*^, Himt 
letl 20,0<)OA at las death. 

Hunt’s drawdugs illustrate the wlmh Iiim- 
^oryof English painting in \vattT-<‘olour, He 
£>egnu with the early Hinted drnxving/ ont- 
iiicd with tlie pen, the sha<lowa laid lu with 
leiilral tints, and the ctduur reserved inainly 
or the high lights, and u$ed sparingly. Sub- 
^nenth hi* employed jiure transparent 
colour for the whole drawing, gradually ad- 
nitting Ixxly colour in union with trans- 
)arent until in his lattvst fruit and iiower 
Hoem there is Utile el^© than bixly colour, 
ie described his method in later years an 
pure colour over pure cedour/ and he ol^ 
ainedthe most brilliant efiects of whi<*b his 
aat^als were capable by touche^ of jmre 
xilour on pure colour over opaque white. 
Fhnugh he knew every variety and resource 


of handling, Ins peculiar teud<'ue> wa^ to 
imn> colour ratlit^r than miu d tints, and to 
natch and atqiple rather ihun wu'-lu Tldvbsl 
in bis Uter drawings to whni js de^cnlwHl by 
Mr, Huskin as Hi broken e\et\mon lo tb^- 
tuehed and sJmqdy delined tom b,*, ' llunt 
had a tew pupil-*, and once M'ut a \ouug ur- 
tl^t the sound ad^ ice ‘ never to tM>p> nm»\s 
nnumer/ ami Mo iH'ur in miml that there h 
? om thing more to accomplish than ho vs ill 
overdo;* but althoutih lu^vvas Midi a master 
of hi-> art he wu‘- unable to explam ins 
ineilual-H to others. Hunt drew at h>nM two 
portrait s tif himst If, one f)f which li'dongs to 
Mr, Sutton Palmer, the waitTM-olour painter, 
and the other to Mr, Osier, and a bust ofhint 
bv \le\aiider Munro on the staireaweof 
the ]li»val ^ocioty of l*ainters iu Wnter- 
eubairs. 'fherc iife n few drawings !)\ Hunt 
at Hie Hi Hash and Huoth Kenf<ington Mu- 
seums Some tiiif' t‘fdleeiiona t>f hisi draw-» 

!nu- vvf-rt' nvirle b> Mr. \\*a(h» i Hunt’rt doc- 
tc*r), Mr. Ruskin, ami otln^r',, Imi ]>r(»bnblv 
the be t are new tho-e of Mr. James Orrock 
and Loujs Hulh, 

[Rogers HiS. ut the (Mil Water (’olour So- 
re tv, lhHhrniVi*s lUet lS7rt ; Utd^UViVes (Vn- 
tury of P.oaOrs, l8ao, Ibyin's fact. (Oravoa 
Hid Auahlrc>rv), f rriv» s’h lH«'t ; laievciopiudhi 
Hniauaic i , \i}i» n i nin, JO lo b IHdl ; Krasor’a 
M ujT Novemb* r ISU'?, liaskui^ Noti son Satrmd 
Pr<»nt .md \\ db uu Hunt; W K. t'kardfa W. M. 
'1 backorav is.ui \rtjst and Vil Rnla', 1'lic Reiuior, 

J 27 Ivb. IhOl , ivovnl Acudttn> RolalogncH ] 

! ‘ ‘ 0. M, 

! TrUNTKR, A I.KX AN I »in!, M.l>. ( 

! |ili;;k'<ieinn, tiori) nt HditiljnrKli in 1729 

} (tie* i1/e/no?V I7*>d), wan <ddeA sou of n 
» druggist in good cireiiindanees, HfMVaa,s(»nt 
) to f he gra nmntr -dead at ten, and at tiff cento 
j 1 he iiniM Mil V , wleu'o he remained until he wa<< 
tvvmitx-one, having devoti'd the last threo 
i years to me<licine. He 8p»*n1 the next year 
I or two studying in kondoioin Rouenfundcr 
, lure (*al), tJTul in Paris (under Pidit ), and on 
his return to Edinburgh graduated AI.H, in 
175J1 (tlnMiH, * Do ('aiifliaridibiis After 
practising* for a few rnonth'^ at Hainsboroiigh, 
and a few years at Heverley, he wat- invit<f»^l 
to York in on iho death of Dr. Perrot, 

and Cfintinucd to praidiHe there with g'reat 
auccciis until his death m ISOi). HJa fir*-!, 
literary venture was a i^mall tract in 17dl, 
an * F^Ray on the Xuture and Virtue^ of the 
Buxton Waters/ winch wiuil tlirougd* aix 
edition^, Uic last uppcarerl in 1707 undf^r 
the nameof ^The Buxton Mamnil/ Di 1800 
be pubtii-hed a f^imilar work on fh** ^ Wotcra 
of IlarroTV'gatc/ York, ^vo- Ife iottk an 
active part in founding the Agrieultunil So- 
ciety at York in 1770, Mind to give respect- 
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abilUy to tf#o i>rcvail<^d on ilm 

moiiibM'K to miuco tWir thought sarnt 
VHtM>n-» into writing/ on the 

foot! of niante^ <;om|wmt«^ Ace., wore rtiited by 
iiim m tout* voIumt*f) ( l4<)tnl(3n, 1770 *2 ), under 
tho title of ‘ tlH>rgh‘nJ Kbsaya/ and ^vero ho 
much vahwl Ub t*> bo rej;nntcd three limea 
(once at l^ndon and twiee at Yorkt bi*l(ir<» 
iHOth Ilia ‘Now Me thod ui IbnMug Wheat 
for ft Herioa of Vcara on tli^* Sami* l^arnr ft|i- 
pearcd in 1700, York, Ito. 

In \772 litniter to woik tt) »*‘.tal>li4i 
Y^ork Limatu* Aivhitn. Tin* hinldmg wan 
ihiiblied in 1777, and liunti*r nas |dij*^n*ian 
toil for many Ili^ eoritiiiiuMl i][it**re«tt 

in rural economy Wie» ehown in an elaborate 
ilUHtmtid i*<lition, woli imt4*s, of IOvelMr’4 
‘S^Uh/ in 1 vol, ll<s I7W» (reprintid iti 
l7Hh in 2 Ml JtSOI, and ae»nn, afo r Ins 
deurh,oi IMX?). In I T'/H Ihm Kvidyri'- 
^Ternu* and jotiied it to (h<^ tinrd < ditum of 
the*Syha/ IH)L lie ^va-> idecteil K.K S, 
(liond.)in I777,aml KlhS (lOdjnb.)in 17t)(h 
He waa aNo made an honorary nitanberof tin* 
Hoard of V/^rienh are, and In 1795 nddre'^sed 
ft j>ftm|>!ilet to Sir Jolm Sinelair on * Ontlim H 
of AgrieuK ure ’ (iJnd edit. 1797). In 1797 ^ 
he publiHhed * \u lllust ration of the Ana- 
logy bet w*een \ egetnhloand Vniiual Harlma- 
tioii/ Houdnn, Svo. Ife wuHanthor of a (rael 
on the iMirahility oC (‘on'^uinnijon, e\t meted 
from the niannsenpt of William White ofi 
York, of wUieUa h' reach translation by A. A. 
Tardy (lajndon, 1795) is known; and also of 
ft cookery-book, called * (hilina Fftimilatnx 
Mcdleinie,^ Uvsi jmhUshed in lK)t, reprinted 
in lh05, iHOth and lS()7, and liuullv in IsiJO 
nmhn* the t it le ‘ Ueceipts in Modern Cookery / ' 
A nmduetion of hi>« old age, uhicli became 
well kmuvn, \Na>4 a colit et ion of maxims 
called * Men and MauiunN; or (^nieentnited 
AVisidom,* It (pnekly reached a llurd inlitiou 
in IHOS, I'he Iftwt t'diliou contains 1,IH> 
maxima, oloeiK tuto and good, hut mixed 
with a few of inferior ^pialitv, which Imxo 
wverjr^appearanct' t»f heing original. He die<l 
on i7 May iKHh and was hurital in tho 
church of Sf. Miehftol le Belfry at York. » 
Ue w^aa iwiee married, {h I7d5, to 

ISUxabct h 1 hniU ry of t oiuisbovoiii’h, by* \v lioiu 
he had tw’o sons and one daughter, wlio pre- J 
deocHsed him, and secondly, in 1790, to 
AimoBoll of Wehon, near "Hull, xvho sur- 
vived him. ! 

J STatnoir proflxed to hh od. of hi-* hholyu's ^ 
va, 1812; NiehoKV Lit. Anecxl. ix 525. tlVnt. 
Uiig, ms in ins, 1809 i. 483.] C. O. 

HtTNT]^ AXDRliW, I>,D. (ina. 
1809), professor of divinity at Edinburgh, 
hom in Edinburgh in 1745, was the eldest 


' son of Andrew Hunter of Bark, writer to 
the signet, of the Abbot dull bnmch of tho 
H unter.^ of II an terston, A yrshire. H mother 
wusi <frizel, daughter of (ieiimil Maxxvell of 
' IJardoness in the stewanry of Kirkcudbright. 
After an education at a ])riuite school m 
Edinburgh, h«H>a*'btHl to the university, where 
he completed the usual cour^* of study in 
arts tind divinity- He subsequent lysiicnt a 
y^Hfir at the* university of Etr(*cht stndjdng 
rheolf>gy. Ho was Heenoed as a iirenchor by ^ 
Hm iirebby lery of Edinburgh in 1757, hut, 
unwilling to be separated fi*oiu liis tatlier,he 
d*»clined for some years to accept a pastoral 
cliargo. 1 hiring this period he as nn active 
member of several literary and lh(*oIogical 
so<*iet les, and his reading and vindieswere 
direet4*d ]>v Hoberfc Walker fq.v j of the Nigh 
Chureh, Edinhiirgli, tho colleiigue of Dr. 
Bluir, and ont* of iho best preachers of the 
t iuie. Ill 1 770 he w^as ordained, and induct ed 
as inimsier of the New Church, J)nmfrieS| 
and Siam afterward;:^ ho purchaseil the estate 
of Harjarg in that eounty. J le was trails- 
laieil to Nexv ( ireyfriars Church, JOdinburgh, 
in 1779, and at the same time w.is appointisl 
colleague and vSUcceSMU* toDr. Koheil Hamil- 
ton in tlio pndessorsJiip of divinity in Iho 
unixersily. In 1780 he was translated to the 
Tron C^uirch, xvas moderator of tlie general 
assembly in 1 792, declined soon aft m'wardst he 
oiler of a royal chaplainty, and died2i April 
1809. He was a prominent nuuuber of the 
evangelical sect ion of tlie ehurcb. luhoriling 
an ample foi*t une, ho tauglit tlie divinity class 
witliout remuneration aslongas Dr. llamiltou 
lived, often helped poor students with peeu- 
iiiary aid, and gave largely to the cliaritablo 
and ndigious entor])rise.s of tlio lime. Ito 
married in 1779 Marion Sohaxv, eldest daugh- 
ter of William, sixth lord Napier, by^ whom he 
had William Fr^incis, advocate, who took the 
additional name of Arundel, and iSueceeded 
to the estate of Ihujarg* John, D.D., minis- 
ter of Swinton, and atiorwarda of the Tron 
Dhurch, Edinburgh; and Grizol,wlio married 
Ceorge Ross, esq., advocate. 

Hunter published three separate sermons 
(1775, 1792, and 1797). Two other of his 
sermons are in the ‘ Scottish Preacher/ 

(Hoott’s Fasti; Bower’s ITnh^ of EdinK; 
Kay s Portraits ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation.] 

a. W. S. 

HUNTER, ANNE (1742-1821), poet^s, 
eldest daughter of Robert Home, sutrgeon,aiid 
sister of Sir Everard Home [q. v,], married 
lu July 1771 John Hunter [q. v.1 the great 
I surgeon. Before her marriage shehad g^dned 
some note as a lyrical poetess, her ‘ Hower 
' V* appearing in ‘The Lark/ an 

Edinburgh perioaical, in 1766. Her social 
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literary part it's wrtre anumg t!u* nk/'st oii jny- luun, n plaro miii'h iiiur*' i-x>njt«>niftl tti his 
abit* ot wr timy, th^m^Ii not always to hot Mvial and uiku^utniaH Uo htoaoii* a 

Im«baml’s biftf*. Kiizaljolh Cartw and Mi>-» roofnljir frcquonU*.* of tio' fun- lilnarj of tho 
llelanyworehorattacIuHlfrifnds. aiul Hindu dean and obuplor, bin tWro n a t'tiuhnon 
set anumbiTol’ hor 8tJ«(»stomus>iCfincl«din(f that he was e\t'tilujiUy ivfuM«d for 

‘My 3fothor bids mo bind my Hair/ origi- spiUing n bottle of ink over a Miluablo ooi>v 
nally written to an air of I*lovd<dl’a. l)n her of Mairnu fharfa. Me disctnoved i'oiti«, o\- 
liUhband’-i deatliin I71)3.Mr«.IIunterwii''left cinatod altars and! racial roads amUtatHms 
ill provided for, and for some time she was at lauich<>>t«*r and Kbehestor. ToiIiomkc-s 
indebted for a maintenance partly to the of his iv>oarehoh on l{omangnnin<!,tJa' altars 
queen’s bounty and to the generosity of Mr. pis’W'ried in the '.''athedrul Mibrurv at Dnr- 
(iartheliore t,17J12-ldl2b and partly to the ham bear solid tosimony; while his valuable 
sole of her husband's furnilnre, library, and ha-al lino\\lediri> was of the hiKhest use to 
cunosities{Orri-Hv,i(/i'o/'7f«///er,pp.ld7 k). llor>le\ in eonipilinghis'llriiannia Homaua’ 
lul790parliamenTvotedl5,(ld<)/.forlheI(un- (pp. 2ot) HI ), oinl to (iordou in his ‘ itinera- 
terinn museum, which }tkced Mr'.. Hunter in riiuu Sententrioiiale' { Addemla, p. 1"). lie 
fair circumstancCB. Hhe had four children. of also n ndered eounlderahli'assisliincc to Wil- 
svhora two, a son and|t daughter (wife of !>ir kin- in his ‘Coneilia’ (rol. i. prefaeeband ho 
.lamest nnipbe1l),8und\fHl Fier. Sh» livtsl in eoutrihutedma(enalsforl5oun»e's‘Hisforvof 
reljremeiil m hondon till her death on 7 dan. Noweastle-npou- Tvuo/ In April l7<;UIuu- 
ImM. p»>flin5i {ISixiOy L<^iuIoiu 1 l<*r oii\ nlfiti^d fi>r printing h} huIh 

t‘dition, Miow no dipih of llK>Ui»ht, m riptuat in I wo fjinirO) \{>lnnit>f$ n por(»chiftl 

lm< luivf* n HHtuiMl iVoJinir Hiid ‘‘‘inipliciu of lnst‘M-v<»f tin- itf l>nrlinin, 
o\]»rossion, whifh innkt* nnin\ of thrni vvorth fr^oii tlio jin Iumm tvf tlio chnndi of Durimm, 
ro.ulin^ (^r<* f/nV/o, OcU^m r lM)l\ ^ v. Uu* oh uu‘< ry rolls uml Uio nvurdn in 

I h r ^Sports of tin* Itonn/ w^tihon (h<» ('ourL W'nli u ’\i<'w pro-* 

in 17'i}7 to u M>i of dnnvin^s bv biblv to tln^ <‘ontph‘ii<jn of thi^ worlc ho\vtt« 

Silvan Macdonahl (f/. dan^jtlitor nitruMiH! In Thoma** Bowf»h of SfwfiUam 

of hot^dHduHf-haron Muodoniikl, <lkpla> m w it h tlu‘ Vtiliniblo lh»w<“s nmnin^cripts* Hun- 
aihlit ion humour ft u<l fancys int«*rulod ln'-tf»r\, howov»*rj no\er yiaw 

((uMil Mi/r. vul xrK ]ii. t, pp. Bk' buht. 1 f is piiblu-utiouft wnro oonhnodio 

!»i«o in NiolioKs Lit. lUuMr. \i\ by sXrnh- unoavinous with conMidfrablo rul- 

ihnoou h. N Lives of John Jfuat<n\ Cliarhs ditunis, of Jhi\iodV‘ Kitis and Alnnnmmit*!* 

Ho<^ors% Alndiiu Si'ottwh Minstrel, Ihj/V. i. ;pj, <»f tin* L’liiindi f>f i)iuhiuu,’ 17Jlih b*ur 

40.] H. T. H. pnp«'rhiiitheMMiiloM>phinjiTransnotion»/and 

‘All l!in^trati<ni of Mr. Ihinud M!tuir« Hwlory 
HUKTERs ClIULSTOPll EK ( J<i7.V of the Jhiritans, in the artiebof Ikdor Smart, 
17o7 ). phy^i^i^ln and antiquary, born in July *\.M, . . , fr<*m original papors, with romarha/ 
]<37o* wastho only Mm of Thomas Iluntor 8vo, 17*j<k al^'O without his namo. In thn 
of ihirham, by his second wife, vpnn^ f>f l7o7 Hunter rofired from Durham 

"'Afarpfarei Keadshaw /Mr/'fm, ii, to his wife’s at Unlhank in Ihn parinh 

289). Tk* was educated at t he froo grammar of Shoih*v, Noil lumiherlaiuL when* he di(>d 
i^chool of Kepyer in Ifoughtou-hi-sSpring, on 12 July of (hut vear, and wtiw buried in 
Durham, 1 n lil92 ho admit! ed peuMoijt*r ^ Shot ley Clnireh. 1 1 m wife Hurvi ved luin, to- 

of St, Jo}ai% Col Jege, Cambridge, an<l became gether wit h his eldest son, Thomas, .lolin, 
ft favourite pupil of Thonms Hftlu*r (lOoO-' his younger «on, ami Anne, an only daugh** 
1740) [q. vA whose sister Alargaret wii*^ the ler, died long before him. 
wife of John Hunter, Christopher’s elder Hunter’s manuscript topographical coUecJ- 
brother. From this connection ne ilerived a tions in twenty-one chisely written volumes 
taste for antiquarian pursuits. He took the in folio were after Ids death offered for sale 
degree of bachelor of medicine in 1098, and by his oxecutorH. Two volunn^sof traiificripts 
soon afterwards settled in practice at Stock- , from the chartnlaries of tin? church of Diir- 
ton-on^Tees. He hod a license, dated 7 Oef. i ham, written in nn extremely neat hand, and 
1701, fhnn Hr. Jolm Brookbank, spiritual ^ a bundle of loose papers, were pu^<d^a^f*(i by 
cliancellor of Durham, to practise physic i the dean and chapter of Durham for twelve 
throtighoutthedioceseof Durham. Onl Aug. I guineeis : but Thomas Kandal, one of the 
1702 he married, at Durham Abbey, Eliza- , executors, perceiving that fhedeanandchap- 
heth,oneof thetwodnughters andcoheite?w;88ij t*"r were likely to become the purchasers of 
of John Elrington of Esper^heales in the ? the whole, foir some reason stopped the sale 
parish of Bjrwell, Northumberland. A few • of the remaining volumes. A not her volume 
years Uter he removed from Stockton to Dur- j was in the possession of the family in 1820, 
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1)ut muny app<‘tif to U irrKrievrtbly lo'sL 
{Ihirhnm^ voL i. pi* n, p. 1<>1) ptijn 
ti tribute to tho v'ttlu** of flunter^^ 

lahourn. Tl|o ^oatt^r portion of Jlunt^*rV 
library Kobl to Jolm Uichani,soii, book- 
ijirlbT, of Durbiiu^for about Hh <‘abi- 

of Komnu anttcptitipsi umlcoiti^ w<‘ro tiv- 
oiiin'd by liiOileau arul fba]»l*^r of Durlianij 
ilunttjr waa (+l*»<'to4 K.S. on lo Dfc. 17:^5 
((loi oil, o/‘ AV. A/ff{f/.t \h *1). Tbn‘i" 
lf*tl«»rrt fiou* l.htior lo fluiitor nn jii 

Nu*h»>lHH ‘ IJt^'mry i\. bitO L 

[SurlrMj^’ft lOn li Oil, r**)* i* pf IoIhxI p|» 
7 H, vot. io pp. 2h7 H; NirlioN-, lal. Amrd 

vii\. 7* I 


lUAL, of tin* um^orsity of Oxford 2;l June 
ISKb In 1^^.% lie removed from the ward 
of ^ta>^ibhaw to that of Bridge Without, and 
at the time of hi -i death was the ^father of the 
City.’ lie died at Mortimer Hill, Reading/ 
Hi rkwhire, 20 ^^iril 1861. llis first wife, 
wliom hi* married 16 July 1797, Penelope 
Maria, only daughter of James Free, having* 
died ni 1^10, he married again, on 25 Oct. 

] H n , Jnnet , s<*eond danghi er of James Fenton 
of Ilamp‘'tead ; she died at Cambridge Tor- 
iMce, ji\de Park, 21 Jan. 1859. By his» first 
wifi lu* Imd two sons and a daughter. I lift 
eldi rhon John (1798- I812)loft ason, Claudius 
>Sieplien Paul, who succeeded his grandfather 
tn tlie baronetcy. 


If UNTKU, Si a ( 'LA I IMPS STHPIIKN 
{ 177o l^7>| ), lord muNor <»f l^oudnu. bom al 
IJhimIi Hill, lain* Keiolmg, 21 F(*l) rro.jsva*. 
yoiiii^i W -t«»n of Ilf iirv lhniter(17o9 1780) 
of Hf ( ( h iiill, II* rK'^Iiire,!! bani^lfrjn Mary, 
(hull dauglilerof \\ illiaiu Sloant*, t lie gn*al- 
n(*pb<*w of Hans Sloaie*, bai t. His sister 
Mary (</. IS 17) wan sennul wiA* of William 
Munning, M P. for CeaTuing(f)n,an(l was thus 
luofber ofCMriliini] Maruning. He was edu- 
rnied at Niwveome’s seliool at I laeKacN , and 
nftenviuds a protestant cli^rgvnuui in 
Ss\ it/,(M*huuL 11(5 ent(*r(‘d as a stuileut of the 
Inner Teinjile, but was sub^equmitly artieled 
lor fne \ears to H<»ardsN\orih, Utirley, cS: 
iMooiv, solicit ois, ol Lincoln’s Inn. He com- 
iitenced iaiftiness in 1797 as a solicitor in 
Liucolifs liui, m pavlucvsbip with (leorgo 
liicharvls, A wealthy marriage in the same 
year proved of assistance, and his practice 
grew \ery largi*. He was solieitor to the 
ciuumerctal eonimiviiioners under (ht* income 
dut) uct'^, the (iondon Dock Company, the 
Uo\ul ln^tltuUol^ the Soeiet\ for tlu* Pro- 
uuMum of Deligion and \irtue and Sup- 
pn'H'^ion of \ ice, the Liuneau Society, and 
iho UoMil I'Achange .Vssuranco (^unpanv. 
In Septf>mher iSOt be wiw chosen iildenuaii 
of the ward of PasMsliaw, and then relin- 
quished the general management ol hia husi- 
tie&s to hi*^ partner, d’wv) vears atTeiwvards 
he was appointed heulemuit -colonel of the 
Koval oast n'giment of Loudon mihtia (be- 
coming colonel 10 Jan. ami ihnoted 

much time t<' bi>. oyunont, which \vuvs occa- 
si<\uaUv called upon to ser\e at a diNUmeo 
from the metropolis. In June 1808 he was 
elected sheritV of London. Ho retired from 


I [I'Vtor'h B.iron(‘t'ige ; Times, 11 Nov, 1811, 
I ]>. 2 ; European Mag. Sjjptembor 1812, pp. 179 - 
, IHl, with portrait; (lent. Mag. July 1851, pp. 
88 90; Illustrated Loudon Newb, April 1851, 
'p. 329.1 G. C.B. 

HUNTER, GEORGE OR nv (177;5!^- 
18i;D, fransjator of Byron into French, wuift 
probably t lu* English officer of tlio name who 
was nppoinliHl ensign iu the old l(X)tU fool 
in 178B, promolerl litmlenant in tiie 7Hi 
royal fusiliiu's in 1786, and after holding 
tin* adjutancy of the latter corps for a few 
y ears, sold out of the army in February 1790. 
The name dots not occur in either the Eng- 
lish or Indian army from 1790 to 184‘L 
The register of deaths at l>iep])e shows that 
^Ceorges Orliy Hunter, colonel of Unglirfh 
lufaTitrv, of the supposed age of 70, parentage 
au<l w ife unknown, and having his ilomicile 
I at No. (3 (Jraixdo Kne, Dieppe, died tliore on 
I 20 April 1818,’ Hunter was engaged on a 
'translation of Byron’s wmrks into French. 
He enmph'ted ‘ The (tiaour/ ^ Bride of Aby- 
dosj H^\iu,’ *ifind the first 180 stauxas of 
* Don Juan.’ The %vork was finished by M. 
Vnsunl Uam6, and was published, iu three 
vols. 8\o, at .Paris in 1846. 

1 Army Lists; Rogistre des Actfes do D6e^s do 
hi Vdlo lio Dieppe at the Mairio of Dieppe; 
(Euvres de By ron, traduitos de Orby Hunter et 
Vave.il Rani6 (Paris, 1846), preface. For in- 
cidental notices of tho family of Orby ITimter, 
of Frowhmd, Lincolnshire, see Hitnteu, Eobbut, 
major-gciienil ; also Manning and Bray’s Sm*rey, 
ill. 231: Gent. Mag. 1769 p. 511, 1791 pt. ii. 
p. 069 ; Hist. MS8. Comm, 8th Rep. i, 290-4.3 

H. M. C. 


businesi^ as a solicitor on 1 1 Jnn. ISU, and 
W"as called to the bur. On 9 Nov, 1811 he 
bc\*ame lonl mayor of the city of London, 
when ho revived all the ancient ceremonies 
w^vrthy of renewal, and his pngoant wti'- e\~ 
ceplioiially magnifieeut. Ho was cri'uted a 
baronet otiU Dec. l8l2 and made anhonorary 


: HUNTER, HENRY (1741-1802), divine, 
born ut Culross, Perthshire, on 26 Aug. 1741, 
was the fifth cliild of David and Agnes 
,^Uiinter. In 1764 he was sent to tho uni- 
\ er^ity of Edinburgh, and became tutor first 
to Alovauder Boswell, afterwards lord Bal- 
muto, aud‘Subsequently,m 1768, in the jGamily 
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of the bt&fV ot n1 </ul^w^ Ablvy. papl» ol iv of t 4 i>iidon; uWni 

On 2 May 1 1 ’Wt bo momMi to prorn'li , tt< Knvm.nV wluoU Uo Jitl not hvo to i-oin- 

Irom theprosbylery of l)unfonHlme,«utl wv<i ptoto, Tho publUhop, .Itdnt St.H'kd.tlo, aviUi 
ordainod mim-stor of South l^ieitU on 5> Jan. ibo ii^shtttnoo t*f .itUt>r luick'i. 1 ^, 11 , >a tlu> tlK- 
170«. In 170S» ht* proachod in Uoiidou, and wditaldo eoinpdatHm ««, n wtnnUto work 
declinod a call from tlio thtots. Ccmttrogaiuni in two tjiuirto toltnmw in I'*!!. Vi ttio n*- 
in Swallinv .Stn><d, l»iccadUly; hut in 17T1 tjnoxt of bi'i coimrogatiou Ihudfr oomiil. tod 
ho aocoptod an iinitatioti from the fongri- nnd imbli',hod Jolm I'VHV • Loettu.N Jn iho 
gallon at London AVall, and bLjui the Name I'lvidemvvof ('hristianity.'hxo, London, 1 Tits 
time w'as ereuted D.l). hythe iinivevsit\ ttfi fanot her edition, lT‘.tS))." 

Edinburgh, lie visitetrLavator at Zn'neh iLuo j.rert'ed toS rmouH, \e., 1»«1. Motitlih 
m Augu'it l7!^7, to aeeure Latat.nV usM-nt M ig.irtm, \u. !.'»«. t’band.rrss r.inmoat nv.i 4 
to the publication of an Knpli>h \crtion by men, n ;U‘J 20 , .\(^del•.^.II’s Seotttdi NilUm n, 
himfielfof (he ' E«saja on I'fn >.iognomy.’ lie Alt! 17, | (}, ts 

oilimted a-schupkiii to the Suits t'orjan-at ion HUNTER, .lOllX (i72>'< 17!)r)l, mmio- 
in London, and was, on \ng. 1790, ol.'Cled mi.st and stn-goon, born on Id Feb, l.*2«at 
secretary to the correspond in,r hoard of the l^ong ('‘alderwood, in the pnrish of Kist Kil- 
Sociely forPropagntum C’hnstian hnowh-dje bride, L.inarksliin', was the xnungest of ten 
in the Highlands anTi Islinds ..f Scoti.nui. cliildreii. His fttli. r, .lolm l'lnntcr(if. 17H, 
Ills ciosiiij. \car.s were clouded !>\ the l.ws 7^)^ „.as d. Memhd from tut old .Vvc- 

of four of his children. He die.] at llri't-d ^hue fannl\. llm,iei„f Hunterston. and was 
on 2t t)ct I 'SO;!, and v\‘i.s hiiried on U Nm. ^ mini <ii intellsgenis'. inlej'rity, and uuxions 
in KnnhiU riehK In Maj IHiti he inerm d teiep-r.imeni, Hu mother,' Agnt's Paul, 
Mnrgar*>(, d.iiightrr <if Thomas ( 'ImrO rs, mi- dnuht. rof tli- tu'iisnr, rof the ci(\ nftilus- 
nisterof liuerkeithuit!, ind hy In r. w ho <li< d e„w . wa- an e\c. li.-ni and leuidsonm W'oimui. 
on 25dniy IMKl. lu hdt lw<» -oim tiini one \s.i boy Himter s) ..wed lift le in-te for hooks, 
dnnjhter (f/e/tf. Ma</. \ol. Iwii. pt. ii. p. hned country Kp.irts, and being ullowt'd to 
107:1), ^ ne.lut stb.io! neu'i o\creanie tin- defi'Cls of 

Hunter ssroit'; 1, ‘Sacred Bioirraplo .1 bis .•diie.ition. When about seienlemi he 
Poni*-e ot lect nrt‘s on 1 he li\ cs ol Ihhl. elm* wtiillo-ti'A inlibegew with his Msier, Mrs, 
racter- (tol. i. L.*':!, vol. vi. and hts( L‘iO); Huchiinitn, whose hnsb.ind. a c.abini't-Tuuker, 
Tith edil ion, IH)2 (o voir.. Svo); Mhuiition, w.uin dillic.ili i. s. Hunter htlped him for 
lyJO. 'J. * Sernioii'. . . . To whivdi an suli- ^ome time in Ins (raile, an.l acijuinsl much 
joimslMemoir<,.Vncc.lotes,and llhi-tiations/ m, clt.mie il skill, In ,bis t vveiitl.-tii year he 
i7i>d, 2’ vols. d, ‘Sermons and other Mi.s- MsUedjl.e br.i! her \S illi(im( 1 71 S HKHjij.v.] 
cclhuieons Pns»cs,' London, tH)l (2 voK j,, London, willi h view to assisting in his 
Svo), pn.'-Ummona, with memoir and portrait diss..eting tooin. He tum llidon horsehaclc 
enjjraved by Thomaa Holloway ''l-'-li ufter in Si pteinber !7b\ and vva- sel to work on 
a portrait by Stevenson. u dissection of the nnn-ninscles. Huceeml- 

Huntei'stnvnclations include: L‘ Lavuter's mg beyond l'^peel iitioii, he was ahh* (osnper- 
Ks»a\s on Physiognmay,’ Lomlou, 17K) !)h, intend pnjids in the second aeason He waa 
r> void. Ito, illuslrnted with more than flight vciy popular with the ‘ icsiirreeiion-nieii,’ 
hundred engraringa, eveented by or under i who w ere thin essential to the anutouiiift, 
tho inspection of Thomas ifolloway Tim ' wim fondof livelycompanvandofflielhealiv, 
cost price of each copy was ;{()/, 2. EnlerV uud was familiarly known n» Mack Hiuiler’ 

Mjctters to a Herman Princess on ditttreiit , Inthesninmcrof l‘7I5* dOliishrotlmrobtiiined 
anbject.s in Physics and Philoisophy,’ 2 vols. | pirmission for liim to utlctnl ('!ie)s(.n Jlov 
8vo, Loudon, l79o, with original noti's and ; pitai under William Hlmselden q.v, I InlTrd 
a glossary of foreign and scientitin f«nns; ■ he hecamn a pupil of Pott al St. Jiartliolo- 
newedilinii, 184«, with notes by Sir Havid mew's. In iVotJ he whs iippomted one of 
Brewstvir. ti. liernarditi de 8t. Pierre's , tho ‘inaslers of annloniy’ of tho Hurgeoiis' 
‘Studies of Nature ’and* Botanical Harmony/ 1 Hoi-poration. hi l7oI heenterednaaflurgeon’s 
/> vols. 8vo, London, 179(J -7., L Sonnini de j pupil at St . Oiiorgc’s Hospital, wlmre h«* was 
Manoncourt’s ‘ Travels to Upper and Lower ' house-surgeon for some months in 1 7M. ffu 
Egypt/ 3 vols. ftvo, liondon, 175)$) (severely Q Juno 17o(> he wu.* inalncnlafevl as a com- 
criticised hy one Mouk^ in ‘ Hilaria Him- j monfsr of .St. M.iry Hall, Ovfonl, Tin last 
teriana/ 4to, IfcOO), 5. Hie aKth volume of ) entry for hattels agaiusi his name in tho 
Saurin’s ‘.Sennons/ lSOO-6, 7 vols, 8vo.^ buttery accounts is ilatcl .luly Hoo, hut 
6, Castfira's * History of Catharine 11/ fcvo, j his name was kept on the b-Kik- till 10 Dec. 
London, IbOO. ^ j 1750. lulaferjears lluufertoId.Sir.\n(lKiny 

In 1790 Hunter began the publication in | Carlisle, ‘They wanted lomake an old woman 
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<}t ni»*,<>r that I M utf Lulin and (hvfk 

at th*i umvmity; hni^ in* adci«*d, 

<‘antly iiirj thumhiiuil ^»n thfe tahl<‘, 

* Hehnm**iA 1 <*mcknd Wkr v) many vi rmin 
lUf^y rnmn b*»fnrn mf*/ lioth Htnnn and 
Ottlny Htatn that tlMiitnr hngan to hi** 
hrofhnr iti loctwring in ITol, ^fnthn * ICui^o- 
jw^an Magtr/in<^' for (>»‘tolu r (ii, :il7 > H 
ts^ etattnl, <>tt tin? othor liainh H}ipnrl‘^*ll^ on 
.lohu Uuntorj^ anthority, 1 ih broHn-r 

w5i^h^<l Inkn turn into puif nM'^ioji uith 
him^ and tn <i‘‘r*inH<l luin hill} (*oni- 

pntnnt, but that bo lin/doM'J on arc‘>nnt «>!' 
fiJti tt'^aMton to pniilio ^p*aKm»^ and oxlnintj 
dhlidnnon. in b’otnnni.* did not, 

liO'N\n\«‘r, nuof\<‘ jiaMnni'diij)* and tin* two 
an* not incornpat ibb*. 1 ’ln *!0 js 
iwidt’TM ‘0 |)iaf fiiinnu ibi^ |a nod John tr/i<‘od 
till' d»*'^(’* lit ol ifn* 111 till* inadn 

dt^i'OMTU < t o 1 In n'llUM ni flu |)la(N*ntaI 
riroidaf 1011 ; llK^nn^ltld tfio nasal <ind ol- 
larlory iiorM***! ; to4i*d tin ab‘-oi lung jiowors 
ol‘\»*in^; slndind fho iinl nio oT and did 
a i**n*Ht drab in con<*orl witli hi^ Inotlior, to 
itrliTUiino tlio coni4t‘ and functions of tho 
lym|diatic s}sl(>ni. Although William ofton 
aVknow'halgofl that Im xvas in ci'vlain points 
ainiplv hi^brotln‘Ph inl<*V|)rot(*r,Johii lliouglit* 
his urKnow lodgnioiils insulUciont. Woakm ss 
of hi’nhh, aftci’ un altiu'k of innanmiatioii 
of thn lungs in 1751), uidnml him to li'axts 
his hrolhcr and accept lu October 17ti0 a 
httdV*^surucoiicy in UodgMin and Keppers 
ovneditiou t/* HcHoislc, xvbich saihalin 1701. 
Wliilo olV Holhdslc In* was studying tin' con- 
ditions of thocougulatiouof the blood ( 7Vm- 
o/i thi* iScc , p. :il). In 1702 he 

served with tlie aviuy in Portugal, 

and ac(pun*d«n e\tensi\elvuo\vle(lge of gun- 
shot wounds ami inllammation, ]miNiiiug at 
the Hame time bis study of human anatomy 
and of the ph}'»iob»a\ of hibernating animals. 

lletumingto lyimiou on leilf-pay m l/tW, 
linnter started in praetice us a *^nrgeou in 
fhdden Square, amt sta»n formed a private 
chiBs for anatomy and operative surgery; but 
owing to his uudVectiic deli\ery ami exposi- 
tion^ his pupilsnuner numbered more rhun 
twenty.^ lie also took resident pupils. Hlj^ 
Studio8 in compa'ntne and liunian anatomy 
and ineurgmy he cent mued w it h indefat igablo 
steal, lie obtuitu*d the refusal of all animals 

dyingsntheTowevmeuagevieaitdotbevcollec- 

tion»,and in some oases bought rare animals, 
\vhicli hoallo>vedto heexhibited on condition 
that he re<»ohed the i*4U'eases at deatlu Sir 
Kverard Home stated that us soon us he uceu- 
mulnted ten guineas by fees, Hunter alwaxs 
made some addition to bis collection, (hi 
one ocoaaion ho Iwroxved tive guineas from 
O. Nicol, the kings bookseller, to buy a dying 
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' tigor ((JiTMJV, p. livi^ry hour he could 
j Miatch from practice or sleep was devoted to 
I d insect iou^ experiment, and reflection. In 
« 17(U hi* bought two acres of land at Ear^vS 
^ (’^oiirt, Kensington, and built a plain house 
’ on it, wdiicb he aftenvards greatly enlarged 
(see FiUMC IkTjiLAJiH) in Ilunfer at JSarVn 
(^uurf). Here be had all kinds of con- 
I \eniences for disseclion, maceration, &c., as 
I well us cages for living animals. He had a 
j pond ornament (»d with skulls in the garden, 

) wlic>re he made experiments on the artificial 
I lonn.uion of pearls in oysters. He was very 
’ fend of bees, having several hives in bis con- 
I serxatory, but he was fondest of the fiercer 
' quadrupeils. Once he was thrown doxvn by 
a little bull which Queen Charlotte had 
gi\cn him. On another occasion two leo- 
jauds broke loose, bnt^ though unarmed, he 
mustered lliem both, lu 1766 he made hi.s 
first communicalion to the lloyal Society, an 
anatomical description of a siren from South 
(kirolina, ami was elected F.R,S. on 5 Feb. 

1 7(»7 (earlierthan his elder brot her AV^illiam). 
fn I7t)7 h(* ruptured his tendo Achillis by 
an aceidi*rit, and his study of his own case 
and of the mode of repair of ruptured tendons 
ledtotlie presisit improved practice of cutting 
through tendons under the skin for Iberelh^f 
of distorted and contracted joints. In 1707 
Ii(‘bi‘came a member of the Snrgeons^Coi^pora- 
tioii, and in the following year was a candi- 
date for the surgeoncy to St. (leorge's TTos- 
])ita], in succession to Oataker. His brother 
sup])orted him, and he was elected on 9 Doc, 
by 111 votes to 42 given for D. Bayford. 
His practice increased, and in 1708 he rc- 
m-oyed to the large house in Jermyn Street 
which bis brother had vacated. Here he tdok 
bouse-pupils, who were bound to him for five 
yearv,at a premium of five htindred guineas. 
Among them xvas Edward Jenner [q* v»]> to 
whom HuiittT became mxioh attached, and 
w hom in 1775 he begged to join him in lec- 
turing. Many of his interesting letters to 
Jminer are given in Barones ' Life of Jennei‘,^ 
and others are in Ottley’s *Life of Hunter J 
III May 1771 Hunter published the first part 
of his < Treatise on the Human Teeth,’ and in 
duly of the same year he married Miss Anne 
llomefhOoIluNTUHyAjfTO]. Though they got 
on w ell together, her taste for fashionable so- 
ciely aomotimes irritated Hunter, who once, 
upon finding his drawing-room full, said that . 
he had not been informed of * this kick-up,^ and 
mjiiested the guests to dk^rse. In Jnno 
u <2 ho contributed to the Royal Somety 
lus celebrated paper <On the Digestion of 
the Stomach after Death/ the first of xpony , 
important papers. In the autiphn of l772 
lus brother-in-law, Everord lionise [q[. t.], 
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lii» |urpil^ att^l dt^erilK^j* tlj<^ liau^ciium 
as at thjus tiiun filling all tbt' t<> 0 Jii<« in 
b5*5 Travc’Uerii afti»u soiit kim raritii'ii, ^ 

and bougfht anythiitgcwriotia bt^aritig 

on Ilia aubJectJ^. Vutil 1774, how^vw* kta 
Income did not roach 1,00()A a yca^r, fii J 773 
he began to loctiire on the th^>ty and prac- 
tice of surgery, at fir«t to his pnpila and a 
lew fHends admitted gratuitonmj) ont afteirw 
ward?* on payment of a fre of four guinea^. In 
ihe6electures!Iw«teri[naybefe*aid tohavefir^t 
introduced into this country the ideaot *pnn- 
cipleft^ofbUTgm^includingarationalcxpiana- 
t urn of proces^iee of repair an<l a scieulittc ba^i< 
for operation**. He never o\er(*ame diffi- 
culty in lecturing, and at the hHi 2 riniim£' of 
each course ho always compo<^t‘d liiuiseJi hv 
a dmugliL of Inudanutp. He rea<t his lecture-* 
on alternate evenings Ociohn* to April 
fioin Siwen to eight oVlock. lli.s class 
Usually comparatively Muall. seldom e\cced- 
iiiglluri}, hut il included such men iisAst!c\ 
(Nmper, (dine, Abernethy^ /\>nthouv Ovii-Uslc, 
('hevalier, and Macartney. In 1773 had 
lus first atlaclv of angina pecU»ns, from w inch 
he afterwimln sutfered very severely vvheu 
mentally distrcs«(*d. In l77o he engaged a 
\oung artisf named Wilham Bell (o resole 
with him, tnakf* anatomical prepanUums and 
drawings and superintend Im museum. Bell 
stayed with him tdl 17Kf, >vhen lie Iksmiiuc 
an asjsjsunit-surgeon 10 the Kaat India Oom- 
pam, and died in 17M2. In January 177t> 

I funter was appointed surgeon exTraoidinury 
to George UI, and in the same year, fieiiig m- 
teresh*d in the iiumane Society’s vv^i>rk, drew ’ 
up lor the Itoyttl c!o<ut4y fiih ‘ Bropt^sals for 
the Uecovery of IVople ap]iarently Drowned/ 
Inthe same year hodelixajnsl befnro t lu» Koynl ^ 
Society the first of bis sit ‘fVoonuui Lect uri's’ 
on muscular motion, I77ti-S2, which %verc 
uhliahed posthumously in hia \vorkf5‘. In 
777 Hunter suffered neverely from vertigo, 
lie had to leave Loudon and vij“it Bath m 
the autumn, when he met Jenuer, who wa« 
surprised at hia altered apj)cm'?uice, and diag- 
nosed tliat ho had an organic affection of t ho 
heart. In January 1780 Hunter reiui a paper 
before the Itoyal Hociety on the structure of 
the human plapenta, in which ho laid exclu- 
sive claim to certainditwveriea n*garding the 
utero-placcntal oircutation w^hich hi» brother 
had claimed in hia lectures and in hig work nn 
the uterus. William Hunter protented in a 
letter to the society (S Feb. 1 780 } i hat the dis- 
edveryvvas well known to bebis, and had never 
be^ previously contested. John Hunter in 
reply asserted thathehadmndethediscovcriea 
in dWeting a prepamtien in May IToi, with 
Hr. Mackeime, an as'dstant of Smcllie. and 
that he had afterwards communicated them 
voi;.. tXYin. 


to Im bug her, wdit> at fuNt ixioh-ponluHl a«d> 

afterwards Bth^Ued tlnw. Tho somcjydtw 
cided uoi U) print John HiuUtrV pap<*r \>r tUn 
corrt»^!|K>adcuct\ His aco^uuu as to facts muy 
1 h^ safoly acct^pted, Thm' is uo doubt that 
in WillmniV sludv of the subject this dis- 
mukni tijinrcd only as one inctdcui, or that 
hcregurdod diMUiViWa made in lus di'*‘<^‘c(}ug 
room iUH hn property. An estrangement Ibl- 
lowed Ih tween the brother^* which was barely 
healed the deathbed of the elder. In 1 7H1 
Hunter was C4illed as a seienttfic witness by 
tlied«deuco in the trial of C'aptam Donellan at 
Warwick for the alleged poisoning of hi*' bro- 
ther-in-law, Sir 'rheodosiug Boughlon, with 
laiin 1-wafer, ami m cr<i^*«-evattuuutton l>e- 
come lie-itafing and confused, and \vaH con- 
temptmmNlv uu*ntioned bv the jiidee. Francis 
Huller \ . ] H iH fw itlence hatl r*nill\ been 
given with proper MMcutiflc isiutumj and 
stands tin* re«t oihirer Know'hslgc. In 17H8 
heHe<|UMvdthe rm>^t expend vesjuxdmofi luhis 
uiUMunn, the skeleton of (KHrienor G'B\nie, 
the fn^h v^n iWt mwvh inches h?gh| 

said t ohm him ‘IWl/ Tlic giant hndby kia 

will ineti to prevent Hunter from obtaining 
hi*^ hkele tnu, bv ord* ring Ins eoflln to 1m 
cmeh vunkmtl^ <'p water? but Hunter hrified 
the umhrtaker heavily, ami the liody WiH 
vt«»hai wlnh^ on its wav toHu^ seu>wa» lakoii 
b> Ilunt<uMo Faurn <\Mirt in liiHowneamago^ 
Hudwasproiupt l\ KkekUouhed. In thtayeafliti 
wa>4ele( h^l ,1 meinb(»r 4)f the lloval Society of 
Medicine ami tlie Ihival Academy of Surgery 
of Funs, and lu» took part in ftinmng a So- 
ci< ty lor tin liuptvivemeni of M» dicul and 
('hirnr^u al Knowlcdg* , wliicb IuhIihI about 
twt ntv \ear^,and pubbshed three volumes of 
* Transact loh'' ^ 

In \i»wv of the expiration of his h*ai*ie In 
Ji run n Stn ct m 1 he (E*n<l fif 17H3, he bought 
tlie lease for t went v-four y eara of < w o housca, 
one on the east sido of L<*ic(*ster Sipuin^ 
(No. ihj, and the other in (Wle Hlr<*ot, 
with the intervening ground. During the 
next twoortlirce yeara he apeiit fi/XiO/. in 
buildingont lie vacant groundahirgcinuMuiui, 
W’lthk ctun^roonis below (now used ana V'iohii 
I makcFa foctorv), (arr>dng on bis anatomical 
j work in the (‘astle Strei»t huufr*e, and living 
in Leicester Si^uare. His collections, which 
had co^t liim 10 ,(K) 0 /., wore removed Into^ 
J tho museum in April 1785, under the can^of 
Kverard Home, Bell, and Andre, another aa- 
5 aiatant. In this xcarho made tli<*e\perimcnia 
‘ on the mode of growt h of d< ^er’s ant lers w h ich 
‘ resulted in his discovery of thccHlablirthnumt 
of collateral circuLition by anastoinoatug 
\ brancUcfe of arteries. The dtscovr*ryh*dhimin 
DecemWt to tie the femoral artery of a patient 
j Buffering from popliteal aneurysm, trusting to 
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ilw** deviiflopinent of tho cciUatt'jral tnrcuJat ioti. 
H U pro<?t*durM‘wH« j»iusr iricd by the pal k'UtV re- 
covery in Hix wem (aeo i Tram, tSori^fp 
for iTnprovmurif <fMeth and Chir, 

L I8H> Opt'^nitlows^ o( n wmilar kind havt> 
HJtice »firved very many li vei». In l7Hfj ho pub- 
liabrd hia ^ 'iVeatieti on the V<*niwal 
after many yeur^* Htudy, and al^o hU * Ub- 
Hcrvationa on ci^rtaiij parta of tljo Animal 
<Kconomy,’ bo<b laan;jf ]»rinto(l lu ln\ own 
houHe. In the vour, on I he rleath of 

Middhiton, he wan appointed (h'lnil y ^uro(-<>n- 
goneral to theanuy^aud n» 1700, f)n the death 
of Adair, Hurf?eo«-fp>in‘rnl and itiwpecd 01 -gene- 
ral of hoj^pitals* hi 17^7 he rceened II 10 
Oopley modaHVom the Ih^val Sneiety for his 
dWoveries in natural liistorv. 1 

Thedeatli of Pott in l)<H*ember 17^8 left 
Hunter the undispiite<| head oi the siir/irJcal 
profesv^ioin Soon afterwards he the 

iees of Home a^ assist ant -surgeon at St. 
(leor^e’a, ami in I7tti? Jlonu' iin<lertof)l< tlio 
delivervof Hunt er*a Miry ieal Ieetine.swiththe 
aid of his inaiiuseripts. Hunter now diwoted 
much of Ins sjmre lime toeoni]detin);i his ^reat 
A\orkon‘The Blood, lntlarminition,and < Jiin- 
^ihobNVounds/ whiehlie did not livetopublish. 
Marly in on the is\si^pmtiou of (^Jifirlea 
1 In wkinH, Thomas Meiite, then iissintant to 
John (hmning f<|. v.J, the nmiior surf 4 von at 
Ht, HeorgeV, was chosen sur^asni by a con- 
siderable majorilv, in op])osilion to Home, 
who was nunter\s candidate. At th(> con- 
clusion of the acrimonious contest Hunter 
announced his intent ion of no 1onL»er divulinsi^ 
with the other snrfjeons lb(> fees lie received 
for pupils, oiuhe jivound tliat they noi^lected 
to instruct them properU. Tin* surgeons' 
denied hia right to take Ibis action, and the 
4 Ulbi^cribers to the hospital supported them. 
A hdter uildrc'^sed to the ‘^ubsenber.s by Hun- 
ter ou ;?8 I7lh‘>tsi‘e Lnuni^'A July I88<)) 
dctaila the tdlorts he had made to induce his 
CoUeagWft tu improve their t (nulling. The 
othvr surgeons, in concert with a committee, 
drew up rules for the admisvlou and regu- 
lation of paptls, without eonsulling Hunter, 
One Vulo Ibrmuh' the eutrv of pupils without 
provions nnnlitnd inMriictiom Two young 
motohmeu iguoraTil ofthe rulocame up in the 
autumn and appealed to lIunU>r, who underw 
took to press lor ihoir admission at the next 
board mooting on lt> t >ct , 1 70;b On t lie morii- 
l»g of that day he o\]»ressed hi^ anxiety lest 
a disput© should occur, being com inood that 
the oxcitemont would be fatal to him. His 
life, he used to say, was • in the hands of any 
rascal who chose to annoy and tease hini.’ 
At the meeting, while Hunter was speak- 
ing in favour of his revjuest, a ooUoague 
(probably Gunaiiig) datly contradicted one 


I of b'w Statements. Iluuteriinmediatelyceasod 
spiniking and retired into an adjoining room, 
wdiero he almoftt immediately fell dead iu 
the arms of Or. Ilohertson, physician to St. 
Georg Autopsy revealed that the^mitral 
valves and coronary arteries w^ere ossified, 
and tliat the heart was otherwise diseased. 

J Jle was burhxl on 22 Oct. in the vaults of 
■ St. Martin-in-the-Fields. On 28 March 1869 
I his remains, having been identified by Francis 
[ 1 revelyan liiickland [q* v.l were removed, at 
i the cost of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
j Kiigland , to Abbot Islip’s Chapel, on the north 
I sid<‘ of the nave of Westminster Abbey. In 
* 1877 a memorial window to Hunter was 
platted in the north transept of Kensington 
Barish Church by public subscription. His 
widow survived till l§21. Of his four chil- 
dren, two survived him: John, Avho became 
an offieiT in the army, and Agnes, who mar- 
ried (^iptain James (Campbell, eldest son of 
Sir James Campbell; neither left issue. 

Tti jxTson Hunter was of middle height, 
vigorous, and robust, with higli shoulders 
and raili<*r short neck, llis features were 
strongly marked, with prominent eyebrows, 
pyramidal forehead, and eyes of light blue 
or grey. His hair in youth was a reddish 
yidlow, and in later years white. The fine 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds (painted 
in May 1785) in the possession of the Royal 
College of Surgeons was a happy and sudden 
inspiration, due to Hunter’s falling into a 
reverie. A copy by Jackson is in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, and another is iu St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford. Sharp’s euLa^aving from 
it (1 788) is one of his best works. 

Hunter often rose at five or six to dissect, 
breakfasted at nine, saw patients till twelve, 
and visit 0 (i liis hospital and outdoor patients 
t ill four. He was most punctual and orderly 
in his visits, leaving a duplicate of his visit- 
ing-book at home, so that he could be found 
at any time. He dined at four, Ifor many 
years he dranlj no wine, and sat but a short 
time at table, except when he had company* 
Ho slept for an hour after dinner^ then read 
or prepared his lectures, made experiments, 
and dictated the results of his dissections. 
He was often left at midnight, with his lamp 
freshly trimmed, still at work* He wrote his 
first t noughts andmemorandums on oddscraps 
of pep or. These were copied eod arraa^a, 
and formed many folio volumesof manuscript. 
Hunter would olffcen have his manuscripts re- 
written many times, nSufdEing during the .pro- 
cess endless corrections, usd traospositsons.r 

In manners Huntef was impatiedt, ‘blttOt* 
and unceremonious, dl^ten rude and ove^twar- 
mg, hut he was caudid and UnreserTed to 
a tault. He read comparatively J^tde, and 
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could n&vet adtrqtial^ely cx|Hmnd tlic inter- 
maltou already aeccs^siblc on any snhjiH*t. 
Mo^t of what ho know he had acqniiHHl lum- 
aelf, and be atttu*ht^d perhapa undue 
taneetoporsonalinveatigtttion. Fewnicnhave 
ever done much with ao little hook-learii- 
ill" . Ilii* detachment from Ixvoka, combined 
with his patient acai*cli for facts, bim a 
vital grip of subjects needing to he 
btudiod in the concrete, llis opinious were 
always in piwes« of improvement, and ho 
never clung to fonnor opinions through Cfui- 
servatism, Yot he was a torv in polil les, nn<l 
w'iahed all the rtiaeals who ueredis'^atiaficd 
with their country would be gi>od enough to 
leave it/ lie would rather have seen his 
intibeum on fire than show it to a deiuoernt, 
fie was usually tacittru, hut when he ypoke 
his words were well cliosoti, furcihhs and 
pointed, often broadly or coaraelv humorou'^ 
liut although he oould nev<'r spell well or 
write grammaticaHy, and his uni mgs were 
<*aivfa]ly ^‘ViH'd by others^ la^fote they were 
]irmted, i liey presen e hia ruguetlnt'-s t>f st \ h^ 
Ue ot‘c«se>n:ilh became contus^Mi in his li'c- 
t urei<* and would ad VIM' hi‘*h<^arers no? to tahe 
do\m ft pft’^suae, ^ My mind is hKe a heelu v e/ 
he said to Abernethy, ft s*imi!e which struek 
tin* latter us \ery coiTcet, for in the umht of 
buzss and apparent oouiui?iou then' WU'^ grc'at 
tird^'r, regularity, and abundant store of ha>d, 
hull had been collected h\ inces^'ant indu^- 
trv { Hunt nan Omtion^ iHltjl, po\v<*r 
of fijustaiued ?uid pemwering industry was 
tuun'inous. Clift denenhes huu an ^M,andiug 
for houra, motionless as a wtat iu% eveept that , 
with a pair of forcepft in each hand, iiu was 
picking ftsimder the connecting fibres of isouu* 
sStruc turche wat^^^tudying/and he was# qually 
capable of absorrition for houra in thought, 
lie Mi that, a It tough he was really a mere 
pigmy in knowledge, he wan a giant com- 
pared With his contemporaries, lie <mly 
valued money for the aid that it gave to hts 
researehas. He never took ftva from <*»rate^, 
authors, or artists* IH» income, which lirnt 
reaciiii^d I/KIO/. in 1 ^ 74 * was 5,0004 for some 
years later, and d,OOW, bt^fore his d»*atln Ife 
often sent valuable patients to young nnui 
starting in practice, and gave proinisiiig men 
tickets for his lectures. 

As an bvefitigator, original thinker, and 
stimulator of tlmught, Hunter stands at the 
head of Bri tish aut^ons^ I He originality was 
eqo^iy evidenced m the devising of crucial 
experiments and in hk previ^iou of truths 
which he could not have learned from others 
or by direct observation* Stich truths are his 
belief that the Wood alive in the same sense 
as other parts of the body; and that higher 
an iy^lM l^pftfi^h^f^^^fltheembryotothecoin- 


pieU^ firm ^ through ft ^e^^es of changes, in / 
each of which it rcMunhlt'* the adult form of 
N>me lower creutun' 

O/teiteyfO' 0/ i voh 1. p. ii)* 

Heihought that occtiMounl di^tinctncNHof sev 
[ in hermuphrcKUto animals might account for 
I the origin of disiiner sexes (compare Dauvn ik, 

1 J)eM eat uf ^fan). His strong belief 1 hat lifo 
j xxiiHa principle <»f force st^pimite from and 
i finicrior to orgnuiMtlion uas never clearly 
and consistent^ put forward; hut it was 
‘ r«i*«t*d l>> his pupils into h dogma, nspocially 
hv AheniethjMiud was an nwportaut subject 
of coulroM‘ri^y befor(‘ modern chemical and 
physical cliscov<*nes had gi\on precision to 
physiological ideas. One of Hunter’s most, 
oJstiuetive merits was his grasp of living 
fourth in one \icw, a?* i>m' sclenco, lie was 
an all-round uaturaH^I wdth an ohp*t't,tlmt 
of <-\plauiUig lift* and organisation) and dis- 
co\ onug pniteiples of surgery. 

H nut er\ * Treat iM^ <»n llm* lUood, InJflam- 
matjou, and (lunshot Wounds’ is hift most 
unpiirtaut work; il is a compound of phy- 
sndogv, pathologvx and surgery, and, wdiim 
defect i v<‘ m rt‘uardmgthe red corpuscles (ift 
the len-* nnporhiiif part of the hltKal, is full 
of ongimd observatmns and r<*marl{«. Ilia 
account of ndlammalioii necessarily IcMes 
Muce luoib m oi»scrvations have 
^iiihsl li- uattire, hut it marked a great oil- 
\anee tu knowh dgi^, and for many years it 
stnnulaled tlie progress of surgery, and wmio 
(tfhis tiiewH linvi* Ihcii in recent times found 
to be truer than others winch supplanted 
thoiu. Ill'- most not able aurgical advances 
wois in tliet\ing of the artery above thcacat 
of dirfi^asc tn am iirvsim Hut the gtuicr»l in- 
lluence of his leacliiag and mot hod of study 
was e\en mere important. Sir Jamea Paget 
and Tiumy others torin him ‘ the founder of 
Mden 1 ihcV.urgery,’aH hnvtiighrftt studied and 
dirtKded attention to the procesaea of 
and repair on which tliu practice of surgery 
18 ba,sed* and liaving brought to tbiH aludy a 
large knovrledgo of physiology, flu was ft 
cautious ml her than a brilliant oprator, and 
; never use*! tfie knifowhen he could avoid it, 

^ holding tlmt Mo perform an operation in to 
j Tcnutilftte a patient we c-aimot cure, and ho an 
ftcktiowlodgrrumf of the impiirfectiou of our 
j art/ lie was very cautious in dcduefion'S 
t from physiology, and * i n many of hia writings 
; on Hurgical practice there 18 hardly a .sign 
I that bo wa« a great physioh»gist ’ (HAcnr)* 

In comparative anatomy his work was ox-* 
tensive and of permanent \ahie, yet not ao 
valuable af? Cuvieria.for he st ndied tin* aubjeet 
in order to obtain knowledge of human phy-^ 
i Hiology and pathology, and not foritaclf But 
» his papem aa now liublished, and his museum 

n 2 
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Allow 1 hat *Hiittturhad CK»Uwctt"d materials 
for a work wliieh needed but the finish iiig 
touches to bavo made it rme of t!m j^reatest, 
most duraWe, ami valuable coot ribot lonn ever 
made by anyone man to the advancement 
of tJio science ot' cranparat i ve aimtomy ’ ( IVo- 
fossor W. H.FtOWiia, fntrodiirtory Lerhjre, 
14 Feb, IW)), Ilia observations a»id ex- 
})erimt}nts on vegf*Hible life were nunitu'ous 
and important. , 

HunlerV M >bser\MlionN ami Heileetionson 

(Icology/ not publi?^hed till l^oO, as im iii- 
trodnei ifm to i hr Oolb‘;/»‘ of Snr^eoin* * Cal 11 - 

loguo <if FiwsiK/ and pO'^tfunnoiis pnp4*i* 

*(>» FoHHil JJojhs’t /V///. //vo/v. 

407) Indicate a pen^epiirm of the changes] 
Underg4>ue by fossiK ami of their genuM’al 
acienti 7 ir valut', \\hi 4 di was fur in advan(^4^ of 
his tine*, lie reiVj^oiNrd wateraa tin* cliief 
Hg<4nt HI proilin^ing ^'hnn^^•^, hut >h<)\v<Hl tJiat 
t)i 4 » popular m»1n>inih»>ut tin* (l(duj 4 (‘ vMiserro- 
insms. lie irdernsi flnit theri* lia*! Itetm n*- ' 
peat ed changes in the liw<*l of land, lasting 
iinmy IhonMiind <*enturi4*s,und iinjiortant cli- 
matic vaviatioiiH, ami In* made' imimToiis 
ot Iior corn'd uder4'uces in physii'al geology. ^ 
The M Uiservat ions’ wen* ul tirst int(‘ud('d for 
the Uoyal So<*iotv ; but objeetions wcrcinade 
by a geological friend to his uso of language* 
which im{>lie<l that the 4*arth was more than 
six thousainl y4*ars ohl, and he consequently 1 
did uol send lu the pajier to the soeiefy. 

lIunteFs worlds, and espi'cially his pos- * 
IhuinouH papers, contain munerons psycho- ! 
loghatl remarks, c\lid)i(ing much originality 1 
and bhrewdness, without evidence of systo- ^ 
malic Htinly, * | 

lluuti'r di'siguod his museum to illustmte 1 
the out ire plu'iioineua of lif<' in all organ-! 

in health ami disease. Its essential ' 
plan wtvs physiological. It Ineluded, besides I 
wet prcpumthuis which enabled all strut- ’ 
turn's with similar iunetions to lx* compared, ! 
dried and osteological preparations of all | 
Muds, iuonst4^r8 am! malformations, fossils, ' 
plants and parts of plants, and all manner of ' 
pjHHlticts of diseasi>d act l4m, There were also ' 
manydniwungs^oil-paiiuings, and casts illus-^ | 
trat ittg disease. 1 1 e had appavonl Iv intended 1 
to givo in tt catalogue an account *of his oh- 
SOTvatiwUS in each ilepurtmout. On matters 
relating to dissei’tion, pivser\atloii, and em- 
balming, hia hints and direethuis are of the 
greatest value. 

An account is given under lloTitn, Sir 
I 5ri3KAlu>^ and Oui r, Wht.um, of the de- 
Stnictlott of Hunter s nnmuscripts by Home 
afterhe had ut ilised them fixr hisowii purpost's 
for mativ years. Clift s transcripts, which 
are in tne library of rlio Uoyal College of 
Surgeons of Fuglimd, wore inibhshed by Sir 


U. Owen in ^ Essays and Observations/ 1861 
(see 1^‘low). 

By bin w’ill J funt er left his paternal estate, 
which Dr. BailJie biwl made over to him, to 
' hih son, and directed Karl’s Court to be sold, 

I and f he prncoed«i, afterpayment of debts, to be 
, divided Ixit ween his widow and two children. 

) His mu.seum to be first offered to the 
British government on reasonable terms, and 
' if refuse J was to be sold to some fore^n state, 

' or in one lot by auction. Inthe condition oft he* 
national finances in 1793 Mr. Pitt showed no 
oageruess to buy it. To maiutain his family 
whih* negotiations were in progress, his fumi- 
tnre, library, crystals, paintings, and objects 
of v ert II were sold. Sir Joseph Banks, pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, did not iu 179G 
consiiler llunte*r’rt muii^um ‘an object of im- 
p4)rtance to the general study of natural liis- 
ftiry.' In 1790 a committee of tlm floiiso 
of Commons recommended the purcha^^e of 
Hunter’'^ collection for J 5,000/., having hoard 
evi4h»nct* that it was worth much more. This 
sum was \ oted, and the collection was oUVred 
by go vi‘rmnent to t he llovtil College of Physi- 
cians. On their refusal, It Avas offered to and 
accc'pted by the Royal College of Surgeons in 
1800, under u board of trustees, on condition 
that a pro])er catalogue should be mach*, a 
couMTvator appointed, and that twenty-four 
lecturcN on comparative anatomy vshould be 
rh'li v<*rrd annua lly at the college. The oroction 
of a suitable building to contain it was aided 
by further government grants of 15,000/. and 
1^2, 500/., and the museum was opened in 1813, 
in wdiicli year Dr. Baillie and Sir Everard 
Home arranged for the delivery of an annual 
Hunterian oration on Hunter’s birthday. In 
1810 the Hunt<»rian Society was founded iu 
conm*ction with the CoUece of Surgeon^. 

Besides his papers in ‘ SXedical Commen- 
taries,’ tlie ‘ Philosophical Transactions/ and 
‘IVauhactions of a Society for Improvement 
of Medical and Chirurgieal Knowlc^e/ of 
which Ottley gives a complete list, Banter 
wn*ot e : 1 . ‘ A Treatise on the Natural 
of the Human Teeth/ London, 4to, pt. i., 
1771 ; pt. ii., 1778. On the publication of 
pt. ii. the two parts bound together wex^e sold 
as a second edition w ith a new title-page ; 
3rd edit 1 803. 2, ‘ A Treatise on the Vene- 
real Disease,’ I.tond0n, 1st edit., 4to, 1780; , 
2iid edit 4to, 1788 ; 3rd edit., 4to, 1794, with 
notes by Sir E. Home (this edition was re-- 
printed from the first ^tion, and contains 
the errors which Hunter had corrected in 
tlie second edition. Hom^ also incorposw^ted ^ 
remarks of Ids owm in the text undistingAh- 
ably, and omitted whole paragraphs or parts 
ol paragraphs) ; 4th edit., edited by Joseph 
Adams, 8vo, 1810 ; 5th edit., by Hornet 1809^ 
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8. ‘Obsm^atiouB on c^ruun part.'^Of tlu* Ani- 
mal CEcorioi»y,’4trt, 1 7H5,incmdlmgliiii papers \ 
on the testes, Ihe Yeakulaj seinina\e<», < 
and nine papors from the ‘ l^hilossophieal | 
Transactions, viz- on the fretvmartin (her- ^ 
nmnhrodito cow), on a heu-jAeasaiit with 
COCK feathers, on i he organ of houTing in lishtw, 
on tho air receptacles of hmhy on nuimtil 
heat, on the recovery of the apparently 
drowned, on the atnicture of the placenta, 
on the UUlaroo trout; ala<) » long paper on 
digestioiJJ the colour of the eye-pigment in 
various animals, tuid t ho !ier% e of the organ of 
smell; 2nd edit., revised and enlarged, 1702. 
The principal addition is Hunter s ‘Ohbcrva- 
tious tending to slnw that the Wolf, JuckaU 
and Hog are all of the same ^peeie^/ h * A 
Treatise on the Hhancl^ InitamnnUiotu and 
thmshot Wounds/ Loudon, 4to. 17JM : \\ith 
jfi short ttccoimt of the autliorV life hy JSir M 
Home, 2nd edit l>^12, 2 voJs. hvo ; drd e<ht., 
2 vols., Ith edit., 1 vt>l., l^2K A ‘ Ih- 

meet ions lor PreecTNing AniumL and parts 
of Aninial-^ for Anatoiuieal Ime^ti^afnm/ 
|mbli‘'hed hy the Kovid (Vljege of Snigeou'^ 
111 d. ‘The Works <d‘ John Hunter’ 

wt^re wilted, ith note«, bv James K. Palmer, 

4 \oIk Hvo, With a Jto voh of platen, mostly 
from the ongiiuils, lbdo*-7: vol. i. iueiuded 
(Utley’s* Lifeof J Jlunt^ r/aud lluntniA«.Sur- 
giearLe(‘ture«,’ delivered in l7Mi and IT^^T, 
from the shorthand notesof Mr. JI<*nrv Hum- 


n I7h5. There luv* lunnomus tratt4atum8 
and American iHlitions of Hunt oris wofka. 
Among coutcmpuwv cnluuMus of Hunter 
are: ♦ An hlssay tm tlu* Bite of jv Mad Dog, 
with Observat urns on John HiuUerV Treat- 
meat of {In’! case of Ma^^ter U -- - / h\ Jes<ne 
VmU the elder, tV^^; * t)bser\ at tons on the 
NewOpinumsof John Hunter/ &c,\n Jess.e 
Foot the elder: and John Thelwalfs * Ks>ay 
towmts a dtfinition of Animal \'ilality, m 
wdiich the Opiuiuns of John Hunter are ex- 
amined/ lanul, irUd, Ito. 

[ Europe Ui ^lag (Mobrr 17 ^ 2 . pp. 2ti1^7 
(Ahernethy was told by the <ditt>r, IVrpy, that. 
I luut or suppl iod mat eri.iL for t liih art icle ) < lent , 
Mag. I79«k inlUil (Uiatvarato); Lives by Sir K. 
lloiaet pi'i tWed to Iluiiler's ^lv.tt^^ooa thoBloiMl; 

Jt'-seFoo( [fpv.h 17tM. Joseph Adams. 
IJ^I7. Driwry OttUy. (tho best), ami Sir 
JuNhue pretiKul to vol. x. i>f the 

Katuj,ih*-t*8 I^ibiarv. Barorfs Life of Jeunoi*; 
S. 1>. Jfihn iiiinn»r and hi« Pupils (with 

portrait ), J*j)'ladelph)a. tSSl . JhickleV JliSt, of 
Civili*viti<ai in Fuglaml tLSOi?), iti. ; 

Only (Ud tUioir, a Teri‘enten‘ary Tribnto by 
1> Jl a. (i. M , K\hnl>urgb. IttrfL John Hunter 
at Karl's Crmn. KiUMUpton. 17<H by J.*L 
MuTimnn. 188(1. HunOnah Orahons, < spucbdly 
iho'^enf Sit* James I'iigtU, 1877. Joj^eph ll.dmm, 
1817, Sir B nrn(Ui\ 18:57, and Thoiiuis(nievaIi«r, 
1821 ; 'foni TaylnrV Jauet^for S(piu,y<.^ 1874, 
ehap XIV \inh a NkcTdi if HuiitiKs Scientdic 
(dmrrieur and W<>rUMlA S»r It Hvum, Umlie nnti 


bey of Che8har«,colhited w'ith ParkiuHon’s and 
other notev ; voL ii. ‘ The Treat ise on the 'feet h/ 
with iiotej? by Thomas Bell’ (17B2 IS'^H) 
(ip V,], and tlml K)u the \Vnor»uil DiseiiNe/ 
with notes by H. O. Bahington; voL lii. 
* Treatise on tho Blood, infhiiiiuiation, <!te./ 
with pa|s*rs, Arc., published in * Traii'-nctions 
of Society for improvement of Mt^lieul and 
Cliirurgical KnowUnjlge vol. iv. * t Ihservn- 
tions on certain parts of the Animal (Kco- 
nomy/ with pretacc ami notes by U, Ow'cn ; 
the six ^Croonian Lectures On Muscular 
Motion/ and his other zoological papers. 
7. ^Observations and lie Auctions on Hcology. 
, . . Intended to servo as au Introduction 0 
iho Catalogiioof his Collection of Extraneous 
Fossils,^ I-K>ndon, 1 859, 4t 0 , 8. ‘ Memoranda 
oil Vegetation/ IBtK), Uo. 9. * Essays and 
Observatiems on Natural History, A naloray. 
Physiology, Psychology, and Heology/ being 
his postl/umotis paj^ra on those aubjects, 
copied by William Cuft, arranged and revis^^ 
vrith notes by Sir K. Owen, together wit It 
Owen^s ‘ Lect urea oa the Hunterian Collect ion 
of Fossils/ delivered in Jlareh 1855, London, 
8 yo, 2 vols., 186L with engraving from a 
hroflDKemedallionof Hunter>px^^ 179L 

^Ilunterian Remuiisceiices/ by J. Parkin- 
son, give the substance of Hiuiteris lectures 


I'ri>IorV L.fo o1 Sir ,b**'hna Kiyuokls, Ii. 474. 

.ilMi Linvii, 8 July 18.S8. 2t> Sfjpt, IH88, 
}»p. 012, 018 .Hi Appual to Um Far Ham out of 
Kiigl.iuti f/n tho hiib^uol of tho iutt' Mr. John 
)lijnt»r\ MuMuim, Lojidoo. of 

tho lluntuioiij Mum uiu , iniurmalinn from Mr* 
(Jljarh-s Huvvlvmw. KK.CSd <1. T, It 

HUNTER, lH(H>),pliysi- 
ciaiuwii^ born in I^ort hslim*,uMd«itudied m<*<li- 
oiiif* Hi ErlinburgJi, where hegniduatodMJL 111 
1775. H ih (*o]lege t hevis, * i J I oni in am Varie- 
taiibuNfU IjanimcaiHis/showKhiintobavchad 
a goo<l •‘ducatmu as wcdl as a t uni for rr*snHrch 
an<l cornet nothoning. It was republished 
in an JCnglish translation by Bendysho in 
J 805 Hb an appendix to !]]umen)mcl/« treat iso 
on the bamcHubjeet in ihe publications of the 
Anthropojogicul Societ y, llunler’s essay had 
appeared just a rnontli or two before Hlumen- 
liachV LSomepart*^ of ii/ says B€*nd\«he, 
^are quite on a h*vel ivith the seionco of the 
present dav.’ He vvas ndmilted 11 licentiate 
of tho (’oilege of Phx'iicians of l,.oudoii in 
1777, atid appointed jJivMcian to the army 
through the interest of J>r. Baker ami I)r* 
Hebf^rden. From 1781 to 3 788 ho was 
intendent of tho military hospitals in Jamaica. 
On returning to England he s^'itlcd in prac- 
tice as a physician in London. In 17o7 he 
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to thij thirrl volume of tlu* 
dieai IVunsiactiouH imblitihofl by the Oollei^e 
of |.*lty8icianH ^ {a %vork mainly fjupported by 
Iloborcbm and Bakor) three pawr^: om on 
iJje common occarrenco of typuus^ feier in 
the crow<l<»il an<l unvontnatod l\oUM*n of tlm 
poor itt London, another on two intercHtinfr 
obs^irvationH in morbid anutomy, and a third 
on the caUHO of the ^ <lry !)elly-at;Iu* ’ of the 
trop'uja. Tu the last of tUche the di'^rovory 
made by Haker two yours earli#*i\ that lead in 
the cider wan tlif* of l)f*\f*ij‘-hire c*oIie, 

waa oxtiouled by Iluntorto nun whit-h Imd 
L^en dijiJtiiled lhrou^J;l^ a lendon worm, an oli- 
ftrrvation«)f Ib^njonun f ninkliiii’s beiuji ad- 
dncud in nro(»f la I append’d Ins prin- 
cipal worlf^ *()bm-r\ations on the Hisujves of 
the Army HI JaimiKu’C^nd e<l. »*lrd td. 

IrlOH, wiih " obMorwiti4irrjH on tln^ hepuftf is (>f 
the IjfiKi Indiert^)^ \^ Ineh an ainpliiied 

fteefmnt ot (In^Mry lK‘ll\‘“a(’lu*/aii<l (bMila with 
yellow feverand c)l hordiM'asosof 1 lie troops, as 
well ns briefly witli some of th(‘ more enrious 
ne^ro mnladies ; it was translated intotJer- 
mnii, Loipsie, Hv<‘vionH to I7h7 IieJuid 

heeti elected a fellow of the Koval Society, 
and contributed to the ‘ Philostiphiea! Trans- 
netionH/ 17HS, voh l\\>iii,, npnper on ^Homo 
Ohsi^rvalions <m the Jleat of Wells and 
Sprinjifs in the Islandof Jamtiiea, and on tJie 
'IVmjieratureof dll' Karth hohnvthe Surface 
in (litlerent ('‘liinales/ (lie subject having 
been su} 4 j 4 e«ted by (^ivendish to 1dm wdien 
he was about to embark forJninaitai in 17H0. 
llo eontributeil to the first volume of ‘Tnms- 
netiouH of u Society for the Improveuumt of 
JMedical and Chirurgica! Knowledge,’ 170d, 
a luluablo miunoiv on canine madness, drawn 
up at the society's r«H}UeNt, and unotlier on 
hydatids. In London he ^iraclised tirst in 
Oharh'ft Street , St , Jaim^Va Square, and after- 
wanJs ill Hill Street* Berkeley Square, lie 
was ndmittr^l a felloii of the ('^ollegi' of Phy- 
sieuuis ^/rafta in 1711^^ and was made 

tnxmv the saint' \ ear, A s ( 1 i\\M on ia n h>c( urer 
iu 17W> hn lectured on ‘softening of tlio 
bruin/ which ho is said to havt' In'en the first 
to treat as fi distinct pathological condition, 
The lei'ture was not published. He didh ered 
dm Orooniun leetim^s from ITOU to IK)1 
[subjects not statMk He was ^lfter^^a^d8 
phyatcian extraordinary to the Prince of 
VValos, Ho die<l on 29 Jan, 1809 at Hill 
3tret‘t, Borkoloy Square, London, 

f Hunter's writings; IMunVs OoU. of Pins. ii. 
25; Oont, Mag, 1809, pt, i. p, 188,] C. C 

mrUTER, JOHN (17:i8-l82n, Tice- 
diniral aiid govmior of New South W'ales, 
he sou of a master iu the merchant service, 
ras born at Leith in September 1788. While 
childhe accompanied his father in a northern 


voyage, and was wrecked uu the coast of Nor- 
way, On liis return ho was sent to liis uncle, 
Robert Hunter, a merchant at Lynn Regis, 
where he went to school, lie was afteiwards 
at school in Pidinburgh, and studied for a 
short time at (he university of Aberdeen, 
iK'ing intended for the church. He, however, 
had made up his mind to go to sea, and in 
May 175 1 was entere<l on board the Clrainpus 
skM>p, 1 n 1 757 he was serving in the Neptune, 
in the cNpedilion to Rochefort [sec II.\.WK», 
MnWAJtn, Loku; Know^iss, Sjk CtfARJLns'L 
and continuing in her through the cruise off 
JlrcAt in 1758, was still in her at Hie reduc- 
tion of Quebec in 1759, when she caiYu^d the 
Hag of Sir lliarles Saunders [q. v. ] At this^ 
time Hunter made the acquaintance of John 
Jervis (afterwards l^uri St. A'iru^ont) [q* v.j, 
(hen fir^-t lienlenanr of tho Neptune, ilunter 
uft( rward^ served us midshipman of the Iluyal 
George, in the Huy of Biscay till the peace. 
In 17U7 he went out to North America as 
master’s mate of tlio LannciMon, with Com- 
modore (aftei’wardH Viscount) H<»od, who in 
the following year gave him an acting-order 
asmaMer. After pas.sing at theTrinity House 
on his return to England in 17()9, tfee order 
was conlirnu'd, and lie was appointed to the 
Carysfort in t!ie West Indies, In her ho 
luid A arious opportunities of making (diarts 
and plans of parts of the coast, and espo- 
einliy of the Spanish works in progress at 
IlaAoua, which wore afterwards sent to the 
admiralty. In 1771, while in charge of a 
pilot, the Carysfort ran ashore on Vlartyr 
Reef, in the Gulf of Florida, but mainly by 
Hunter's ]>ersonal exertions Avas got off 
again, tliough with the loss of her masts 
and guns. From 1772 to 1776 he was master 
of the Intrepid in the East Indies, and in 
1775 Avas appointed master of the Kent, by 
desire of Captain Jervis, whom he followed 
to the J'’oudroyant, where bo was a messmater 
of fiA’an (afterwards Sir Evan) Nepean, the 
purser. In 177H, at the request of Lord 
lloAve, then going out as commander-in- 
chief iu North America, ho was moved into 
his flagship, the Eagle; and continuing in 
her during the commission, acted virtually 
as master of the fleet, more especially in tho 
expeditions to the Delaware and Chesapeake, 
ami in the defence of Sandy Hook [see 
llowK, Eichabd, Eabi.]. Howe’s interest 
was not of much use with Lord Sandwich’s 
administration, and Hunter’s modest request, 
on his return to England, to he made a lieu- 
tenant, parsed unheeded. In 1779, oh, tho 
mvitation of Captain Keith Stewattj^'he 
joined tlie Berwick as a volunteer, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed by Sir Charles 
Hardy to be a lieutenant of the Union. Tho 
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refusal to ccuafimi ih^ promotioii* 
au4 m lt80 IjEmitei*, a 'vuluur^^^^r in ^ 

tb<5 Betwifck, wtmt out to the \\eat s 

where Sir Qitwg’o^Itodiie^ ^\0 hnn a com* 
mission* In 1781 he returned toRnglaud m 
the perwick, and m her present m the 
act ion on the Pc^gorbank (6 Aug*) lu 17H2, 
AvUon Howe agam hoisted his tla^, Hunter 
was appointf*d third lieutenant ot* tho \ 
and was first Hen tenant of hor at tiu‘ 
relief of Gibi altar and the skmm'*h off Cape 
Sparteh On 12 Nov. 1782 he was promoted 
to the command of the Marquis de Soigne- 
lay, and on 15 Dcisc, 178(5, Hoavc htnug then 
first lord of the admiraltVT was ad\ancid to 
post rank and ap{]»ointed cantani of tfio hum^, 
under Commodore Arthur rhiUip^q \ J,uho 
was going out as j^w^rnor of the aerl lenient 
in New tekiuth \Vale>t. Tlie Smus timvtd at 
Port Jaelv^on m January and m tlu 

follow lug i >cr«)ber UunteV was ordered t<i the 
Cape of Good Hope tor supplu k i!e made 
the ‘Vijvage hi the then novel loute ot 1 *u}m> 
Horn, thus pnfotmmg UieoircumiiaMgalum 
of tiro globe lie returned to Port Jfieky>n 
m May 17S<h after ej;;pf rn ncinu mtuh dilh- 
cultj from the leaky state of the ship, whu li 
n ndeit tic ontmualpumpiugiu (C'-j^ar'y. W h< u 
the Sums had been r^^fiited, she wus t^uit to 
Norfolk hUind with alarge party of com ictn , 
w a-4 there blow n fiom her anMioVn in a i loleut 
storm, wasdriieii on a coral net, and 1 m - 
came « total wieek The Hupplv hrtg, then 
at the ishi ad ^earned part ol hii < row to Poit 
JttcbK>n, but the majoni), wuh lUmtf i, ro- 
maiiud at Norfolk island for nearly a yuir 
lielore they <.ou!d W ed. At length the 
AVaakzaanihcid bng was elmrtcwl to comedy 
Hunter and his pe(>ple to Kiiglnud* She 
aailed from Sydney m March 1791 with J25 
men on board, anil proMSumed for ‘*iKleen 
weeks ; but owing to hor bad aaihug* com \ 
tra ry wands aJrtd calms, the towage to Hatavm | 
lasted for tw»^ettty*»ftiv weeks* 'fhepaity^wdnlo | 
attempting to provifluin^ at Mindanao, \ 
had a serious aSVay with the Malays, foitm i 
nately without sustaming any losfe* 'I'h^y j 
finally amted at Portsmouth in April 1792, ] 
when Hunter was tried for the loss of the ] 
SJritts, but honourably acquitted. > 

In the following year, when Lonl Howe > 
hoisted his flag on board the Queen Cliar- | 
lotfce, Hunter obtained permiwm to ser\e I 
with him 08 a volunteer, and m this capacity » 
wotf present in battle of I June 1794 j 
Ho remained in the Queen Charlotte till » 
1796, when he was i^pointed go- , 
Tenor of New South Wales, in succession 
to Phillip. Under the auspices of Hunter, 
hunself an experienced and scientific na>i- 
ga^r^ the exploration of the coast line of 


Tcrui Au^^tnih^ made rajul pici^iw^, and lo 
him nnl^t be asM^ned n dial c lu tlm credit 
ot thcoarly discovencmif J"q, v ] 

and M«itt hew Phudets q i ^ Uhiuouhiii*' 
uuMfliahMiutv ii*ov«*rntn was ai {\\<^ sanio 
tunc well aiwl lortunatcly mmtd mu, and 
under hi^ rule ihc young loluuv wn^ <stn- 
hh^hed on a hrui nnd siUn'hicioiv \\n 

leturncd <o Huuhmd m IhOl, btuug loluwul 
b\ i^aptam Philip GulUv king jq. \ , pn - 
MOiwl\ luMUonnnUj^mcinor In the simmicr 
of lht)t ho wa*^ appointed to coinmaml the 
\ciuiahU ol 71 giuih, <»nc ot the UmI off 
lln st uiuhn ( Vn uwuHi**^ < >n the e\cnmg of 
2t Noir, a‘H tho tint wh*' gittnig undoi way 
fiom Torl)i>,a dtUM^ b^g suddenly lamo on, 
the alapH w ou m no oalt r, and had no kno\v» 
Icdgii ot rheir position , twice tho Vcnciablo 
was obhgi.d to Ik^hi up lo avoid a collision, 
and about ^ c m hhu struck <m the cliff near 
Paignton, aid wmoi altinvards bdgod. A 
gale spfung up «ud tlu* ship whk e^idcnUy 
going lt> pu<( wJun^ in aiiwnj to Imguus 

01 d3stnN,s, ih< Imin tm u\ luu hon*d chw to 
Inr, and v\ dip go at pfObi ulh, though with 
hut filth lohv, su((tndid in taking oH her 
m* II \t dasliji^hi no iruo of the wlnp was 
to he M»n Hunt* I irnd by lonrt 
in nhal und Iniiv «w|uitt< d^ U appvarmg by 
tluMVAfhnn that it wppHonljh> aMtouidimg 
good hut urn tluit luanv olhci %hip« of the 
M|ua<lion h kI not ihiod the Into of the 
A i nt iiibh !fi» Ik < amo roAr-adnaral on 

2 (M iS)<, fiml \Mc-adrmnil on 31 July 

HIO but imd no imilui hi * vnn^, and died 
m J-»onfh>n on 1.1 AfuMli 1^21, 

[Nnul (hionnl^* (wpfh puitr'iit), \» 350, 
Aiii tml l»i g ail i Hht vu 130, IhograpliUi 
Ifiaviih Da (Mipphnm 111 ) , Phillip’s Voyage lo 
lh»l Ol) Ihi) , ' u Hntunrul lourim! oftholrans^ 
aUjofiHit Port Jo'kson and Not iMk Wand, with 
tho di’^fourns whn h litw ht<ii madam New 
Soutn Wabs and in lln Miiithorn ofian soiCo 
Hu pulluatioii tti Phillip's V<>>agc, by John 
Huiifti, With foitiiit Ottr li Dightou (4to, 
1793), 1) CoiliUrth Acioioit of tho Hnghsh 
Colony in N<w ^outh Wiba (2 \ols 4t<>, 1798, 
1802), Mmufis ot the ( oails )Wartiiil in tho 
Public IfiHfud Oliu< ) J, 1C fi. 

HUNTER, JOHN, Id. l> (1715 1837), 
clan-iical «chuLir, was born in the anlumri of 
1745 at (. low hum, JJuinfru»s«hirc, hjs fidlu r, 
it IS said, bung a inrimrlhcrc Although 
left an orphan ni bo^ hood, he r#*fviuc(l agood 
elcirientarj educalion bcfoie entering lidm** 
burgh kniver^^ity. whire he was a 
gmshed studf nt, although supporting himself 
largely by prnat<* teac hing fiis hehoiarsfiip 
attracted the attuituin oi I/ird Monlgvido, 
who employed him .i^i Ins private secietary fov 
several years after ba left college- In 1776 
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he w<i» elected pyoJHeor of homunity in Ht. 
AndrfiWM University, the post till 

IBvir*, when he waa appointed princi]>al of 
the united coll«|/eM of Ht, Salvai(»r*s and Si* 
Leonard’H, He dU>d of cholera, 18 Jan. 1837* 
Cl«nt4*r wtt» twicii married: first to Elizabeth 
Miln, by whom he had a family pf ftoventoen 
children j and^ w;coudly, to Marjjjarct Uadow, 
daughter of Profegwir Iladow of Bt. Andrews* 
All hia family save onn reuclu d manhood. 
HiaeldeM. Hon, James Hunter, becanu* pro- 
feMor of logic at St. Andn^ws, wluJeHioiitas 
CJiUcspk* (1777 I8l 1) ^|. v.], who ^‘Uereeded 
lam in the <5bnir <»f Imruanily, was hU mm-in- 
law, A portrait of Uuntrishv >5ir J. Wutson 
(tordom ism flioi^reat hall of thf* United </ol- 
b‘gc, St, Andrews, an<l a cliallc ‘sketch, re- 

S r*isini<ifig him aw a younger man, is in the 
atioinil I’ortiait trailer^, f'kJinbntelj. 

In 178H Hunter <‘onlrjbuled tr> tlieMOdin- 
hnr^ili PhihdogiettI IVan.-^actinns ’ an article 
oiU'Fht^ Nature, Import, and h'lrec*! id* certain 
( Vmjnnctions.’ In I7lht In* iiubtishcd at St. 
Anilreww a com|)li‘le edition of Sallust, and 
in 1707 an(‘ditum tif Horaee, which lie re- 
insned in 1HU5 in two volumes* la 18(Ht he 
imbUshed (Vnar'sHle Ihdlo( fallieo et (^ivili 
(kanmentarii* (2 vols.), and in 18I0 lie sent 
out in similar form his ‘ Virgil, Miisl edileilin 
1707, UtMalited in 1820 Uiiihliman’a njutin 
lludimentSji adding a M-liolarh and logical 
distinisition on the ^ Moods and Tcumss of the 
(hvek and Eatin Verb.’ 'Hiis loxt-book has 
iHMU'hed a twentv-MVond edition. llunterV 
lJ\y ‘ Historiarum Idhri ijuimpie iVioreg’ 
*^-which ig fetill acknowledged to be valuable 
by competent authoritioN^ appeared in 1822. 
The art ich' Hirainmar’ in th<’ seventh edition 
of thtU Encjclopicdm Hritannicu/thougb not. 
written hv Hunter, was in large measure 
COiiMrucled from lus teaching. 

Hunter helped in nuiniciua] work at St. 
Amlrowg, and to him was larmdy duo tho 
ittti^ductioa of the Pipeland wsti^r f'upplv, 
which ta still serv ieeal>le. He was an lu*- 
complighed horlicuUuri*-t,nud a potato called 
ftftor luu\ the ^Hunter kidney' was bmg a 
favourite m Scotland, 

[Information ftmu Mtss T.eslio. Kdinburgh, 
Hnnt^^rV anuahl niahtor. ami fri>ni Dr. Dir- 

redl and Mr. J. Mmtlnnd Anderson, St. Andrews, 
^tsman of 2A Jan. ISa? : Amlorsojfs Scottish 
Nation; lmng*« Hmincut Scet**men.l T. B 

HUNTER, JOHN KKl*SO ( iso2 1^7;t), 
ftrli*st and cobbler, second son of one Hunter 
of ('^hirnside who removed to Axrvlure in 
1700, and died thert» about l^l(.>/w ys horn 
at Himkeith, Ayrshire, on 15 Ihv. !M)2. and 
wa$ for some time emploved a.s a lienhhov. 
lie was then a]>prcnt iced to a shoinxiakor, and 


on the expiration of liis indentures settled 
at Kilmarnock in the pursuit of his calling. 
He afterwards taught himself portwt>paiiit- 
ing, at tained to a respectable position as an 
t artist, and removed to Glasgow, where he 
j was employed alternately as an artist and a 

* shoi'inaKcr. In 1847 he exhibited a portrait 
of himself as a cobbler at the Iloyal A&vdemy, 

' Lfxndofju In IH68 he published his first book, 

' <Thc Kelrospcct of an Artistes Life/ Ac- 
' quaintx'd in his youth with many w'ho had 
, known Hobert Burns, and with some of the 
heroes of the poet’s verso, Hunter embodied 
' these recollections in a volume entitled Hdfe 
iSt udif\s of Character,’ imrited in 1870* Tho 
book t h rows m ucl 1 1 ight on t hc works of Burns, 
especially on the original of Dr. Hornbook, 
^ and faithfully describe^the society into which 
the jioel w«s born. Valuable notices aro su]i- 
pli(‘<l <»f the .song writer, Tannahill, and oth(‘r 
j minor poets of the north. His third work 

* was ^ Memorials of West-Country Men and 
' Manners.’ 1 1 imt er was known for bis &t iirdy 
j indep4‘n<1en(;o,and had a wide circle of friends. 

I He dif‘d at Pollokshiolds, near Glasgow, on 
I B Feb. 187B. 

I (Times 6 Feb. 1873, p. 7; Ann. Bog, 1873, 

I ]\ 129; lllustratc^i London News, 8 Feu. 1873, 
i p. 1 20 , Irving’s Book of Scotsmen, 1881, p. 226.] 

Cr. C. B. 

HUNTER, JOSEni (1788^1861), anti- 
quary, was born at Shefiiold on 6 Feb. 1783, 
being tho son of Michael Hunter, who was 
tmgaged in tlie cutlery business. His mother 
dving while he wan very young, he was 
piaoiHl under the guardianship of Joseph 
Evans, a presbytorian minister, xyho sent 
him to a school near Sheffield, when^ Ke re- 
ceived the rhdiments of a classical education, 
while he devotf'd all bill spare moments to 
antiquarian studies and to the collection of 
churcli notes, filling manjr volumes, stiU in 
existence, with copies 01 monumental in- 
scriptions, coats of arms, and the like. He 
was removed in 1809 to a college at York, 
where he studied for the prcjsbyterian minis- 
try under the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved. tn 
1809 he became minister of a presbytorian 
congregation at Bath, where he resided for 
t weuty-fouryears. In addition to his pastoral 
duti(‘s,he augmented the coHectiomof mate- 
rials for the histoty of his native town, port of 
vyhich he embodied in his ^ Hallamshire,’ pub- 
lished in 1 81 9. This was followed by two vo- 
lumes of the * History of the Deanery of Don- 
caster’ in 1828 and 1881, He was oneof'the 
original members of the Bkth Literary iilid. 
^leut ific Instit ution, end also a valued metn- 
iK'r of the ^ Stourhead Circle,’ pf whkli he 
afterwards printed some account, Thetl^eir 
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con»bte4of apartyofc,witloi»mresidin][( m t WavKir^ uf nutlu)l'^bil> w thv ni^htfui clai* 
Soraerntfelim* and WUti*lure, wkoawmbM , mant^CVsucn* Mur<\to 
aUBtmlW for 0nt}quarittn dibcu'^bion und*»r the ’ TUonJn-*, the book hud been n-onbed by \u- 
hoHpitaWe it»of of SSxr lUehard G>h lloan* | thonv A Wood and oth< 0 N* 7 'Tht* Hal- 
tq.v*l of Stourheati j Inm^Ame London, 8\a, ron^ 

Ontiia appointment a« a mWomiiusHioner f taining the jpeciilmi* wonU m in the 
of the pnWio records, Hunter mno\ed to 1 district of flaUamduro ; nl^o Thun sin ^ 
l^ondon in 1H33 and edited various volumes \ HVtaloi^ue of Words luedin tlioWevt ILdin^* 
of records, t>u the reconstruct ion of the of Yorkshire’ and WataonV * \ neonuuoa 
record service in 1838 he was appoinbHl an Wimia uwl m Halifax ’ An enlurpsl i'op\, 
assistant -keeper of the Aral class, and to h)*» J ]irepare<l lor the ptvs'i )>y flmiter ui lsr>l, h 
care were committed the qumia reiiumi- m Addit, MS. l!tr>10 8. * ’rin‘ Dnirv of 

bmncer\s records, with the especuil duty of Ibilpli Thon'sl»j% hMl S. ]Sowf}r»r imblisluHl 
compiling' a calendar of them. Irum tiic onuiual Mn 2 voK , Loinkiii, 1830, 

Much of h IS time in middle life xm\s do- Mo, A hte of Thorcsby h prelKcd 0. *Kng- 
voted to the illustralion of the text of IikK Monn^tu’ Libminn t A <’utalnguo of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and In* made large cul- the l^ibrarj of the Pnor\ oi Ibetton in 
lections of notes cojjcennng the Ine^ ami \oikslnrr. IL Notjcm of "the lubniric^i bt^ 
xcorks* of liiigli&ih xerM*-writt‘tN of t!ie •^u- lulling to other lb Jigious Ltvndon, 

leeiith and K’xenteentb eeniinu N. Htsdt— Ho. 1(1 ‘Magnum IbUulmn Scac- 
covenes ni relnlion to the llr'^t M'-ttlunents cun, \ el Magiuim llotuhim Pipm, aIo anno 
in New Lngland attracted i»rcat attention in \\\i' Ib^gui llenrni Primi (nt iniefur), 
Amei'jca He was a fellow, and lor m iii\ tpn ni piunmi Inn leiiutH hiiiclArunt pr<i Kotnlo 
>eais a Mt t-]*reMdent, of th* Soi iei\ uf An- v^‘ anm Stepliunt nunc priinuin ediditr 

tupiarii and mid many paper** hel»ire the J II «ntei\ i^omlon, IsTl, 8\o, priult**! under 
soeiety. He died in ^rornngton »Si|mire, the dinsUaiU of tlie c(unnu*AMoners fui tlm 
London H on ft May ISdl, and wa** mti^nvd public ucohIh, 11 * Ibuuh S<de<ti ad 
at JKcx Id, near Slu'lhehb Xnglna** ct Hihernicas NpcetantfM, e\ Ar- 

He mani4*d in IHIS Miir\, Abnubter of cbnimn Homot'apitnlan \\ <*'-tmA>nas!eriensi 
Francis Hajward, M.I), ivf Jbilh ; bv lur AhprAuniUi (hua *b»H Huntiui/ I^ombm, 
(who dud in !’^40) hi* had fix obnhen, of Ihdl, 8\o, printfsl uudtr the dire<*fton of 
whom three «ons and a daughti r surxivt d the eoniUH**ffuni rs <ui tin* public reconls. 
him, 3-. hitroduciion to t)n*‘\ulof b>ciesmsH- 

Tlu' '*ah <*f his library occupicAl four duv^ amh,’ publidied m <> fAiho xobinn IHIO -TL 

III JtocemWr IH(H, and nuib'^AMi l,Ulb/. Id. *'Ilie Vtlo!ncv-(f<*Ti»H*a3 Shonx 

lIiH pnmipal xxorks arc: 1 lumr her- Vn Hi^^tuiutti Heh uce ol the Tiirntt^^s of 
mouh print eif hetvxwn l8ll and 1^10, and Jaidy H<»wh\’h Foundatiuuk, nud of iho 
other wndtmgb on reh|;^ioujiHubjfHM 2 * W ho (‘iMiuiMipon l!i» m f>f the FnsbvteriiAuMnim- 
wrotoFuxeudHh’hLrtoof Wolitcj \ I>i**ser- try oi Knubuid/ !,,ond<>n, IHJU, Hyo jmte 
tation/ London, 1814, 4t<»['^«e Fwi vnisii, Jliwjuv, »S\h\h 1L Mmuch, Mie lN*AhA8 
(Hxmonj. 3. Mlalkmshire. Tin* History and ^ Knuum ; Mvt* hinales tVimordue in (^iria 
TopograpUj of the Parish of SlnUfield ui the Domini Uegis, 7 Hnliard I Id John, 11(35 
County of "York, With llistoneul and Ite- t l:;il 1/ 2 xoIh , Limdun, 1835“ 1 L 8va, 4*rfited 
scriptixe Xotices of the Panslie** Kfcles- und<*r (1 m» direction of the He<*ord f’otnmis** 
tiela, nHn8’worth,Trceton, and Will 4(»n, and ftioners. 15. <Three (’utalogich AleKctihing 
of the Chapelry of iinidfield,’ Loiulon, I KH), ilu* <\)nt<*nts of the Il«*d liuok of the Kx- 
faiio; new anr) enlarged edition b} thollev, clmpier, of the Dodswortli Alnnu-^criptH in 
AJbfred Oa tty, London, 18(40, fdiAi, d.Dtohb u the HoAllemn Jabrary, ami fd’ t he Marniseripts 
Sentences. * A Manual tlia^ may be iw»d bv in the I^ibrary of LincoMn Inn/ J^mdon, 
all who Desire to be Moral and Ileligious/ 1838, 8 vo. 10. ^ Jh-Auiiieitjon on the Smie, 
Bath, 1826, l2mo, eominled from the wwks ^ Origin, Date, i:e , of Hhak(*^p«‘rtre’» **lViri- 
of Bishop Hall, Fuller, Sir Thonms Browne, i>osr,” ’ l.oridon, 1^30, 8vo, onlv one hundred 
WhicheA>te, and Dr> Richard Lucas, of wlmin copifes print f‘d for private distribution, fliin- 
brief biographies are given, 6. * South Yiirk- r tcFs opinion h that < he ^ T< mpf st * xvas one 
^liire. The History and Topography a if the of the earlif^At productions td Hludo*-p*are 
Deanery of DuncostW/ 2 vols.,famdon, 1828 instead of being one of tin and that 

1881, folio. 6. ^Life of Sir Thomas More, Prosjiero’a i«land w’^as Lnmja*du‘*a, not far 
by his great-grandson Cresaere Alore. With from the coast of Tunis 17. * L< a li^sia^^tical 
aWographical Preface, Notes, and other II- Documents: \iz. f. A llre*f History of th^ 
l«gtrations/ljondon,1828,8vo, HnnW wa-. Bisliopnck of Somerset from it-^ Foundation 
able, by his critical facnlcy, to restore the to 1174. II. (/harieis Irom the Library of 
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X)r, Cox Macro,’ wlifcl for flio t'ani'lfn Ho- Iwtiona in Muntcr a own Uandwriting. The 
cw'ty, JLoation, 1840, 4to. JH. ‘ A ’I'rao Ac- more important volumes are : 1. ‘Diaries and 
count of 0u‘ Alifiialion ainl Jh‘oo%-ery of the Oorrespondence ’ (‘24441 f. 2, 2487% 24880, 
Estnles of the Oflleys of Norton in i7o4; 24804-78,25070,25077). 2. ‘ Tirotiun nota- 
witii Ih'marlis on tlie Wrjiion of the Story! hilinm memoranda. Collect ions for the Lives 
iy [ Koliert IHiinier Ward! the author of of Emineni ISngltbhmen ’ (24182, 24483). 
“Tremaine " and “ Do Vcro,” ’ London, 1811, 8. ‘Britannia Puritanica, or Ontlines of the 
12mo, 19, ‘Th« Diary oi Dr. Tlioinas (‘art- i History oftUoOonCTegationsofPresbyterians 

wright, IJisliop ot Cljeotor,’ cditod for the j and Independents ’(24484). 4. ‘ Biography of 
(huinlenSotdeiy, l/ondon. Ito. 2(),‘New | Nonconformists ’ (24485). 6. ‘Chorus V atuni 
IJlustruliotiHofiliii Life, S(ii<li< ■5, and Writings ( Anglicauorum : Collections oonoeruing the 
of 8Jinkt‘s|«’ar('. .Siii)j)li mi-ntiir\ to all the j Poets and Verse-writers of the Eiiglisu Nh'* 
edi1ions,'2vol«., f,ondoii, Ihh'ijhivo. 2l. jens ] tiou,’ 0 vols., with on index to each (24487-- 
Hylve«trin)i ; Mfuiotiuls of -orneof my flood 24-192). The writers treated of, with very 
and Ueligioiis Ancc'.fors, or Lhnen (len<<ra- few exceptions, ‘lived from the beginning 
tioiiK of a I’liritan I'iimily,’ 1818, 8vo, pri- j of letters, as it is considered in England, to 
vately printed. 22. ‘Colli i-l ions concerning j the close of the seventeenth century,* and 
the i'iiirly llislon of the l''oiiiiders of New include ‘all persons wljp have verse in print, 
I’lyinoiiih, flu* Colonists of New Kng- no matter however small, or however wortli- 
Iniid,’ J;oiidon, 18H), 8vo. 2.‘l, ‘Aginconi-t. less.' (5. ‘ Collections concerning Hhakc,s))eare 
A Coiifriluilion towai'ds an Autlu'ntic List and his Works’ (24491-600). 7. ‘Adver- 
of (he Cornmnuders of the I'lnclisli Host in ^ saria: Miscellaneous Notes and Extracts re- 


King III nry N”h INpedition to h'rance in the > 
third year of his reign,’ London, 1850, 12tno. 
21. ‘Milton. A Hhenf of < 1 leanings after his 
lliograpliers mid Annotators. 1. (lenealo- 

{ fieai Inve.stigntion. II. Notes on some of I 
lis Poems,’ Ijoiidoii, 1850, 12mo, 25. ‘ Tlu- 
History and Topography of Kottoringham in 
Norfolk,’ Norwieh, IHol, Ito. ‘2(). ‘Anti-i 
tjuarian Not ices of Lnpset , 1 ho Heat !i, Sharls- 
ton, and Ackton,’ 1851, K\o. 27. ‘The great 
Hero of (he .\neient Minstrelsy of England, 
Uobin Hood; his Period, ri'ul Charnel er,N,e., 
Invest ignit'd, and perhaps .\scertained,' Lon- 
don, 1852, l2iuo. 28. ‘The Connexion of 
Bath with the Literature and Science of 
England. \ I’aper rend boforo the Literary 
nnd Philosophical Society of the Bath in- 
stitution on Nov, 28, 1828, With an Ae- 
coimt of the Ponnation of the Inslilution,’ 
Bath, 1853, 8 VO, 2‘.h ‘Colleeltons concern- 
ing the Church and Coiign'gution of Protes- 
tant Heparnlists formed at Hcroohy in North 
Nottingliantshire in the time of’ James 1; 
the Founders of New Plymouth, the Parent i 
Colony of New England,' London, 1851, 8vo. 
80. ‘Pojieirhis Deoeent and Family Con- 
nexions. Facts and Conjectures,’ Tjomlon, 
185/, 12ino. 31. The Rev. Mackenzie Wul- ' 
cott puhlislu'd * N<'t«'.s on Mediievnl English 
Words, founded on Hunter’s M.H, “Nomi- 
nale,” Brit. Mua.’ [1837?]. 32. Valuable 

papdrs in the ‘Arclm'ologin,’ enumerated in 
tjie * Brief Memoir' of Hunter, 

Hismannscript collections wen' purchased 
by the truateea of the British Museum in 1862, 
and are now among the A/lditional JIHH. 
(24436-630, 2-1864-4<o, 25459-81, 25676, 
25677, 81021 ). They consist of genealogical, 
topi^raphieal, philological, and Hterarj* col- 


lating to English Genealogy, History, Lite- 
rature, iNc.,’ 8 vols. (24605-12). 8. ‘ York- 
shire Biography’ (24443), 9. ‘ Pedigm*s of 
Cheshn-e Familks ’ (24444). 10. ‘Genealo- 

gical Collect ions relatingcbietly to Yorkshire 
J-’amilios’ (241.53). li. ‘Yorkshire Collec- 
t ions ’ (2 1409-73 ). 1 2, ‘ Topographical Col- 
lect ions for Derbyshire’ (21477). 

[A Brief Memoir [by Sylvester Hunter] of 
the late Joseph Hunter (privately printeil), Lond. 
1861, 8vo; (lent. Mag. ccx. 701, ccxii. 346; 
UiwndosH Bihl. Man. (Bohn), p. 1145 ; Nichols’s 
O.it. of (ho Library at .Stoarhead; Proceedings 
of (he Society of Antiquaries, 2nd ser. ii. IOC; 
Hudson's Life of John Holland; HhctHeld Local 
Hegisler, pp. 147, 160; Nichols’s Account of the 
Works of the Camden Society, pp. 6, 18 ; Notes 
and Queriis, Isl ser, i. 286, 288, 2nd scr, xii.220, 
3ril sor. iv. 132.] T. C. 

HUNTER, Sm MARTIN (1757-1846)» 
general, si'cond son and heir of Cuthbert 
Hunter of Medomsley, Durham, by his xvife 
Anne, daughter of the Rev, John Nixon of 
Haltwliistle, Northumberland, was bom in 
1767. On .30 Ai«. 1771 he was appointed 
ensign in the 62nd foot, in wjhjjich he became 
lieutenant 18 June 1775, captain 31 Nov. 
1777, and major 30 OcL 17W. He was with 
his regiment at Bunker’s Hill, and itt Boston 
xvhen blockaded by Washing on, and made 
t he campaigns of 1776-8, inoluding the battles 
' Island andBrandywinejtnestorHung 

I of Ji’ort Washington, tJie siufprise of Wayne's 
brigade, and otheraffairs. Haaccompani^his 
' regiment toIndia,and wssbtigede-xnajm^e^d 
I led the light infantry thaii stormed the bpeeb 
1 at the siege of Oannanore. As semorqaptun 
and regimental m^or he coinmanded ^ 

I ment inthecampa^gneagainstTippoo^dnbm 
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and wm &hot tlir^uirh tlio am nu»!^| 
body in ^Uo attack on Tip|><Hi\ camp ^u^forc ! 
S4^*nngapatam in 170i. Ho wav> apjKiiincd ‘ 
heut^mant-colnnol in the newlv rwiMnl VUst i 
foot in 1714 (diahandcdmlTlhihsuid in l7lHi J 
VTttH transferred to the 00th B>yHl Am^"rican»^, 
He servbd with hh 1>attalion of that ctirpnin 
the Woat IndicH, and oommunded a tn^tdo 
under Hir Kalph Abercrombjr at the capture 
oflViiudad and tho attempt on Vovti^ lla-o. 
Kxchaiigint^ into the4Hth foot ho comma n<h'd 
that ropimeut in Alinorca, at Leghorn, and ut 
the n^ductiou of ALdta. In hewa-^ ap- 
pointed a hngadier-p<»in*ralinNorth Vmorua, 
commamhal the trooptj in Nova Scuna, and 
acted for a tiino a^* uontenant-po\crnor of 
Now Hrun^nwick, lie was apponitcd cohnu 1 
of the Now LruuswidL FencmioH m I Mid,,ind 
in 1810 WiH mode cojomd of tlio oitl MUih 
fool, foniud out of the Nvw T5runs\\ udv to n- 
ciblesut Uiat time and diHbandt'.l at Afoiuroa! 
in Mav 1817, HoWamo lioutonant-tronoral 
in JX\2, and gom'ral m lb* a 

knigUf-ha# tudor, and , and 

go\i*nior of Stirling 

lluntor in/imcd, on Jd Sopt, d«*an, 

daughter and hoirtw Jamoh MnK'On <d 
8t, Aut4ms Hill, ltor^\i< h-'liiro* nIio dio<f m 
18171, a lara^* tamily. At (hath, 

which took place at hi^ ^'nt, St, Auton*^ 1 1 ill, 
(f« 9 Hoc. 18 Id, at the ape of tM), he was tsanl 
to ho the lu*st KurviMU* oi iho oiHcef-i prcMMit 
at the battle of Jlunker\ Hill, 17 June 17<fn 

[Burkt**'' Uuid(MlU«uitry, 1886 e#!,, tuidor ‘ ITun- 
tcr uCMeilomdoy/ Moor*i<nn’f* H * ot the #V.in<l 
Light Intantry, whoro tho d» (uiU of tiioheruteH 
of that ikinous regmimit m AmoriiM and Imha 
are t xtra rt t d from Hunter Vawpah] I ^hed journals, 
Koval Mil. Calendar, 1820 , tleni Mng, 1 St7, pt. 
i, p. t2Lj if, 51. C. 

HtJNTEE, KAGI I Eiw ( 1 7o t d HLt), 
no\elifet]f born in London about 17r>i, iimr- 
ried an Knglkh merchant resident in Idhlion, 
but after ten years of married life her hus- 
band died, and Mm Hunter returned to 
England^ She took up her abedt^ in N )r- 
wii3i in either 1794 or 1795, ami devc>tod 
bersclf henceforth to lUemry pursuit«, HJie 
died at Norwich in 18L*L Sho wrote a series 
of childish novels, characterised by a * »t rict ly 
moral tendency/ The chief of the^e were*: 
1* ♦ I^ietitia, or the Castle without a SjK-ctr#»/ 
1801, 12iiio. 2* ^Hiatorj'of the (JrubthoriK* 
Fmnily/ 1802, l^mo* * Letters froiu Mra, 
Palmerstone to her Daughter, inculcating 
Morality by Entertaining Narratives^ 1803, 
13mo. 4. "^The Gnexpecte<l legacy/ 1804, 
12mo. 5* *The Sports of the Cenii/ 1805, 
4to, 6. *Lady Mi^ain, the Victim of Vil- 
lany/ 1806, 12mo. 7. * Family Annals, or 


or Idly ^\s^do)lu/ 18U7, i2mo 8* 
Sidion'hui.Ntre^**, n Moral Talc/ imo. ^ 

[Uiog lms.v»f Livn.^ p. U.H , Watts 

BihL Unt. . Larou*^'»t*\ i)uSiuni*auo IJucvc,; 
Bu*ir. Uiuv<r^oUt\j ‘f 8 

HUNTEB, KhUK IJT (<-/ 17**U ), governor 

of New 5ork and Jainaua^ hckmi:^Hl to tho 
famih ut Hunter of Huntt r-^ton, Vvivhu*’ 

(*?oe Hi ugi ^ Ltfmitui ItSNi* d,) Pater- 

dc'^crihcs him { Hist, of Vtnutfu^* m/ 
ii/r an<i U ry7/;>^ in ;]5I) as mto of tin* chib 
dtvn <4Maim te !huit4‘r, who wa^ a -on of the 
lainl of t hat dk.aml nuintcd Margaret, daugh- 
tei ofthi^ Uo\ . JohnSpaUinig of llreghonu It 
anpear^proimble (liat lluutcrwahtlu** Hobert 
llutPer, cstiinn*/ ?iippoint<‘d major of Hrigu-* 
du r-gem rai{ *hurlcs Hoss><h‘agooiis(r)tUroyul 
Irwh dragowUH) on Id \pril fOBM^Z/owcf^cr 
J/ il, Eninf »>! tv ) Major Uuutcr was 

prcM*nt Willi lhat ugiment fit (he battle of 
UhiihoiuH EHj><r'<»\uL vciih BlufiUeim 
tbdl ), and WHS aftorwarda lieuteuant-coloiHd 
ol tlii' r< gimcnt until about 1707 (Cluainnu- 
I \\M , Sf hiitf ) Owing probably ln» 

tho indmme ui Crnigo Hamilton, curl of 
thkney V tme of Muilbortnigirs gcneralH 
at Hh nln unandgovornorof \ irginuil7(U 3}, 
lhuit«r was appointid heuicnant-gijvernor 
of \ npuDa. and sithd h)r timt lirtumceoil 
20 May 17tt7 {Tmt^ cu^dO), bnt 

wiH talon pn*oinron tin* vo\ag(* by « bVcnch 
pnvaiccr and <*4uncd t<» hVance iln w'as fiU 
luriuaintanco of \ddnon and Swdft. 'fhe 
hitti'i up|H a?"H not to have known ifnnU»rpcr^ 
i-oiiallv HI I7<KH (Su nr, H urk»^ xv. 310), out 
in Januarv Afurcli 17t)0 two letlcru written 
bv the dean to Ihintti in Pani* (ih, ^v. 320, 
d37)nilln*d him nleuHantly on bis social Mte- 
cessi»sl In ro,and ruLuly Mjggefr-t«*<l that iinntcr 
the author <if the ftimons ‘ Leper con- 
cerning Lnihustasm* (Lomlon, 170H), winch 
had been aftnbutMl t<» tSwdL Huiit<*r wai* 
cxchangi‘d for tin** Krtundi bi-hop of Queiuje 
Soon after. Het wecrii May and Hcceniber 
1700 large niimber^^ of poor protestnnt re* 
fugees iron) the pahiiiiiaU* of the lUiimj 
feouglil an a^ylnin in Knglaml, and became a 
.<a>nrci‘ of luitch troubb* to the government, 
Tn aletter dated 17 Dec. 17014 Tr<frH, Ennern^ 
civ, 39) H unter pro}K>M‘d (o take three tltou- 
sand of tin* f>f*opie out to New York and selilo 
them on the bank*» of the lludHon. The plan 
was ajiproved. Hunter was app^anled go* 
v<*rnor of New^ York, and Miileil with the* 
refugees early in 1710. in Novernb# rof tho 
fcameyear {//>. cvw. 15) he report^*#! that the 
refugees w^ere .set tbsl on (he banks <if thcHud- 
feon, close to th<» greaf pine woods, and that 
15,000/. a year for the next tw^^oy^iars was all 
that was needed for the success of the gppcat 
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Heproinmnl that the colonies would 
auiJjily tar enou^irh fortho KiigliHli navy forever 
if aufUcient haiuls were einjiloyed. OrjAuns, 
he wrote, Imd heert made over to tbo^e who 
AVf>uld maintain and educaio them* liuch per- 
son’s account was kept separate, as they would 
have to ropuv by tluur labour what tJioy then 
received, ifo propljesieti that thiMi* uuniberfij 
would iucreaHc, as tbey wtu'c very lu;Mltliy 
exxv- cxxxvii. 2*"))* fn 17 12 be reportt^l tlmt 
hlM cohuusts Wf*rr all S* ItlerJ in ^^nod houses 
and lands near the pine \\oo<Ih, that a hun- 
dre^l th<»usand pme-tn < s ba<l been felled and 
burned for tar dnnii^^ the aiiiuinn, and that 
it Was pr(»poMed tn emjdo} a nundxu* of Iho 
oohmistH III tlie navy ) ard at X<»w York, adults 
lit tk/. ami elnblren at h/. aday* Ihil iluutiT 
added that he had laid out alf liis money and 
en^a^osl allhi*- erecht, tlmt the Indians f^rew 
threateniij^^and theotlieers were ntarving for 
want of pay. IftM'omdmIed that lie Imd had 
* nothing but labour and (roubh*, with tin* 
pleasuri' of having snnnounledopposilion and 
uilUeuhies next to insurmountable ’ 

1 -2), Hunter IukI const ant disputes with his 
tisHembly, whieli refused a^ain and af>ain to 
vote the refpnred* appropriations ’iiulosrt tlieir 
Unluuvnt* rifjtbt ’ to a soioe in tin* dispoaal of 
the money was adnul ted t^lUxeuoM', //aW. ti. 
24). Hunter foresaw i hat t he quesiion would 
Home day lead to t he 8ee(\ssiou oft lie juwiueos 
from the parent country (lA. ii. 2:Vd). A eom- 
protniHe was arrived at in 17 1 5 ( Tmts, Pf(pen\ 
ceiin. I2b From 1700 to 1715 the aH,sem])ly 
of New York refused to vote a ivveuuo with- 
out ])articular appliention of it, towdneh the 
gt)venun* w<Mibl not submit, but wliieh was 
ajjreed to hj 1 1 uut er in the hit t er year. A me- 
riean writers describe Hunter a.s a man of 
pontl temper ami diM'ernment, iho lie^t and 
ablest of the rojal |^o\euiors of Xevv York. 
He returned home w Ith the rank of brigadier- 
genera! in 17Ub <>u2() June 172*dhehecanu) j 
major-geuenil, and was appointed uovernor j 
of Jauiaica and eaptmu of the independent j 
companies garriMuiiug that islaml, whieh ap- ! 
lK)inUneut he l^ohl up to his vleath {IIo7nr \ 
ML Kfitn/ Mii. f, 221 ). lie died I 
in Jamaica <m 21 March 1724 ((u/tf, 

1734, p* 2{)0Y llv his w ilh pro\ tsl in Novom- 
}kX 173-1, he h'ft considerable pro]»orty at 
i^hertHoy (inelutlina: the patronage of* the 
living) to his non d'homas Orhy Hunter {d. 
17tRl), 31, Ih for A\ iiudulsca, from wliom de- 
manded the family of Hrln -H unter (on con- 
dition of husnot contraetlng a certain mar- 
mgo), togftdher with 7>,0lK)A to his daughter 
Katlioriue, wifoof William Sloper, and for- 
tunes to his daughters Henrietta and Char- 
lotte. Uo aUo mcutiouH a debt of 21,000/. 
due from the for the sub^i^teuoti of 


Ihe colonists of the palatine iii New York, 
which ‘ had be<»n acknowledged by Mr. Harley 
and the treasury, but never paitf' (Maknixo 
and Biuv, vol. iii.) A Latin epitaph on 
Hunter, written by the llev. Mr. Fleming, 
is given in Nichols (Lit. Anecd. vi. 90), but 
does not appear among those still extant in 
J amaica, colleeted by Major Laxvreiice Archer* 
Hunter married Kuzabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas (4rby, third baronet, of Croyland 
Abbey, 1 jincolnshire, and vvidow of Brigadim- 
general Lord John Hay (d. 1706) (q. v.] of 
the royal Scots dragoons. 

Hunter became a member of the Si)alding 
Society in 1726. Most biographers, relying 
on Swift, deacrilie Hunter as the author of 
the ‘ Letter concerning Enthusiasm,^ which 
was written by Sliafle^bury, and of which 
the original is in theSShaftesbury Papers’ in 
the l^ublic Record Olfice [see Ooopek, Ax- 
THON Y AsULKY, i hirclEAKL OVSh AFrESBUKY]. 
Thomas Ooxeter [q. v.], on the authority of a 
manuscript note on the title-page of the only 
known <*o])y oxi ant , on(*e in possession of Jolui 
Philip Kemble, gives Hunter as the author of 
a farce entitled ^Androboros’ (Biop. 

//cY^, i. 251). 

fJ^aterMUi’s Ilisl. of the Counties of Ayr and 
Wigton, vol. iii.; Maiiuiug and Bray's Surrey, iii. 
2H0 ; llinerolt/s Hist, of the United IStatcs, vol. 
ii , Appleton’s lincycl. Amer. Biog. ; Swift’s 
Work‘s; Lutiroirs Eolation of State Affairs; Ni- 
chols’s Lu. Anecd. i. 339, iv. 2G1, vi. 89 ; Treasury 
l\ipers iudexi d under name in Calendars of State 
Supers, 1704-7, 1708-14, 1714-17, 1718-25; J. 
Lawrence A roller’s IMonumental Inseriptitms in 
the West Indies. Papers relating to Hunter’s 
govornuionth of New York and Jamaica ^vill bo 
found among the Board of Trade and other 
p<ipcrs ill tlv^ Colonial Office Records in tho 
Public Record Office. A letter from Hunter to 
Addison in 1714 forms Kgertou MS. 1971, f. 15, 
and one lo 0. Heathcote Add. MB. 24322, f.'l. 
llunteiAs corrcbpondence with the Duke of New- 
castle in 1728-33, with Sir Chas. Ogle andP. Y. 
Ximtnos, 18 also among Add. MSS.} H.M. C. 

HTJNTER, ROBERT (/. 1760-1780), 

I portrait-painter, a native ox UTetcr, studied 
i under the elder Popo, and had a considerable 
practice in Dublin about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He modelled his tone 
of colouring on the painting of old masters. 
H is portraits were excellent likenesses, if not 
J of the first rank in painting. lie had an ex* 

^ ttmsive practice until the arrival of Robert 
Homo i^q. V. ] in 1 780, who attracted thelead^s 
of fashion. Hunter took i Prominent part 
in the foundation of the Society of 

Art ist and was a fr^iient conWibutor to theit 
exhibit Imis in Dublin. Many m his portraits 
w ore engraved in merxotint, ini^ludii^ John, 
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lord Naa« (hy \\\ liicki?ison)^ Stnion, ourS 
llarcotirtj aow at Nunoham Park <,lty K. | 
Fiaher);^ ])r, Samuel Madden (by H. Pumdlb ‘ 
John Wealey, painted in Ihiblin (by Jamea j 
Watgoa}, and ot hens, I u the M ani<ioii 1 ’ 

at Dublm there ia a portrait of the Karl of* 
Jluckingliam«hire by Iluiiter. A pf>rin»it of ! 
Thomaal?ehlin ia stated t<> haw Jw*en oteln^d ] 
aa well as? drawn by him, : 

l^^arnfioldTay lor H State of Fine Arts in Groat 
BrUain and Ir<»la»d; Bodd's manuscript Hist, of 
Et}gl{>h Kujeraym (Brit. Mn»- Add. MS. 
Hedgrave’s "Diet, of Artists; GhaioiUT Smiths ' 
liritiish FoHnuts, j L. C. 

HUNTER, SAMUKK (ITtlH 
tor of theMilaagow HorahV bom in I7<»n, 
was son of John Hunter ( ITIti-irsl ^imrish 
minister of Stonoykiflk* \\"icftnw?isliiii% Ih*- 
cmving his element ary edmvtiou in hi-iiatt\r 
place, In* qualiiied a.s a at rila^g^w 

( niwrsity, and for a timr, abi»nt Ue* «-nd *if 
j ho Cent uiy, practiced his profr‘.ftsj4m iti 
land. Somewhat Inter ht* uet<*d eaptaiu 
in tim north hmhind femnldp'*, and M^tthd 
in (Utisgow* where hi?* gemaiitv and ‘-tr*»ng 
ctmimonserit-e speedilx made him ]«>|mlur. < hi 
10 Jfan. IHo;> In^ was unmmneed part pro- 
prietor and t‘ondiieti»r oflhe* (Jlas<iow il<*iMh! 
and Ad%erti‘'er/to which he Jitrudv dt*vot<»d 
himself for the following ihirt\-hMU‘ \eaV'A, 
Stum afttHn\«r<l><,nsNit\gt<i the pr^^vuhmt tlread 
of a bVeneli invasion, holigtired avtiut j<#r 
in a corps of gentlemen nharp'shtuder'n, nml m*- 
condly us colonel commandant <»f the lonrfli 
ivgimcnt of highland Itical luihua, Kotor- 
ing the iJluegow town conncih Hunter roM* 
to be a m«giMrat>«% and was x ry ^ticre.«*^fnl 
and popular on tho IjHjneh. In 1^2H IVchli 
military activity hrougdit luin tor\\«rd as 
c/»mmander of a clh>5ce corps of g<ojth*m( a 
sharpjjhootcri^* From thii** time till 1''37, 
when he rt^tired from the * llvrahr— then a ' 
sheet of four pages, appearing hi-vveekly — j 
he was one of the most prominent of (tIus- > 
gow citiawns* After retiring he .^‘ttled at 
iiothesay, and be died on h June 1 WJ wdjf*u | 
risiting his nephew, Archibald Bluir Camp- j 
bell, parish minister of Kilwinning, j 

Ayrshire, die xva^ buried in Iviiwiaiimg j 
churchyard. j 

fOlas^w Herald, 14 June 1839; IrvingV j 
Bmijpent Scotsmen.] T. H. 

HUNTER, THOMAS ( KJOO- 1725), 
Jesuit, born in Northumberland on G June 
16d6, made Iiis humanity studies in the col- 
lege of tlie English jeamts at 8t. Omcr: en- 
tered the society in 1684: vrm appriint^^d prr>- 
fessor of logic and philosophy at Lieg/c, and 
was professed of the four vows 2 Feb. 1701- 
1702 . He became chaplain to the Sher- 


buruc family At StunjhurM, Lanca^hm^ in 
!70i. After the marriag*^ of Sir Niolmlas 
Sherburne V daughter and ittdn‘xsi, Mnrv Wiui- 
fmi FmmN»s, in 1700, with rhuma^J eighth 
ilukoof Norfolk, Huutvr u<^nt raUy n^Mdcd 
with Uu* duiduKi^ Hh hor cltiiplaiu, Ib^ dtml 
on 21 hVhl72br>. 

His w'oriis arc: 1. ‘A Mo<loNt Ih'tbnct* (d 
the rb*rgyrunl Keliglnm a|>aui^t K.t'As lh^.. 
torv of lh»\yay. With an mvount of tho 
inutt»*r.s of fact jni«>rt'pivsonitcd in tin* ^fniuo 
History/ sirtr hcOf 1*11, Tbi-^ h In 

auswi^rto tin* iintm\m<njs woik of tin* l{e\. 
(‘‘harlos l){«hi [q.A 1 ontitlod *'nn» lIi^torv 
of thf Kntrhsh l\»llt'go at HowaVt from it» 
Urst tinuulntion in lod'^ to t ho pivsteut linn*/ 
17 Id. Hndd rc]dn>d to Hnntt*r m *Tlm 
Socrot iN>li<’Vi)f t Jn^ Knglish Soin\^lyof Jomu}*/ 
1715, a work \shiol) is ^olmMnnt^s callod 
HoddV * Crt>vinidttl Lodorb.' 2. ‘ An Answor 
to tin.* 21 Lot t or-J out it loti 'rhf» Stn’r«*l Follcy 
i»f tht* Kng]t'*h Sovit'ty ot' Joi«ns; ctmtaining 
a L<‘tt<‘r to ilio Aathornf t ho .sumo * luidfivn 

Hiulognos, in who !» (ho i‘hit*f lUfUtors of fart 
contuinod in tlnwi* Ifttu*** arc oxamiuod.^ 
MuniHcripl at Stt>nvhiii\sl . A M»py was lit 
(dnuli's Hut h>r s oolioot )on, 2», * An Kng15«h 
r/inm hto. 4 'Ih* Lifo <if (hdharino Burton 
jq. V.’, MoihT*r Mary Xavoria of iho Angola, 
ollln* Hnglis1iTMr<‘^lan(*on\(*nt at Antwi*rp/ 
lymdoii, i^7fb in IS of tho *(^naHerlv 
S(*ri**->/ by tin* lb*v. Henry James 

('oh riilgt*. S J. Tlio original mammoript Is 
in tho cM'lofly of tin* [Vrrsiaii nuns at Lail* 
hcrnf% ('oriHvali. 

j Bather’s M^'inoirs (1822), ii. 2^(t ; 

H pr* fare to HtiiU<t's of Citlui- 
BurUai. Ihu*kor j^jjil <h* la (>)i)(|»Mgaio 
do .b^Mjs (1872). ii. 227, lodoy*H Uocords, v, 
10l,xii. 88t; iljst. Mss. t 'oiniinsMojj ;?rd Hop. 
2iil col. I, \\M\ aol. 2 ; Kirk’s MS Biog. <*o)U*r- 
lioa, (pioU-d iti <<illoM’H Bibb lUct.; Ohvor's 
JcMiit CoUoatjonK, p. 128.1 T. t*. 

HUNTER, THOMAS (J712 1777), 
author, eldest son <»f William Hunter, bom 
at Kcndttl, WcBlinoroland, and haptis^^cj them 
<in 30 March 1712, wuri oduraied at tim 
FCciuliil grammar M’]ioo!,an<i iiuitricidatedati 
(Queen's (yol logo, Oxford, on 2 July I73L fn 
1737 ho was elocttnl mahterof tho Bhwkhurn 
grammar school, and was HuhsoquonlJy ap- 
pointed curate of Balderstom^, i.anra'^hire. 
t)ne 4>f bis pupils waf> Kdward llarwoOfl 
[q. v.], who spoke of him nn a ' most worthy 
preceptor/ and * inoht b'lirnwl and worthy 
clergyman ' (NtenoLS, Li/, Anfed, ix, 57B). 
He left Blackburn in 1750, on being ap- 
pointed vicar of (iarMang^. l^ancadure, imd 
was preferred on is April 1755 the xicar- 
age of Weaverham, C}u'-*hire, where he died 
on 1 Sept. 1777. He wa^ blind for many 
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years, during which some of his later works 
were produced. Ho married at Blackhiirn, 
on !::!8 Feh. 17 Mary, widow of 11 ugh 
Baldwin, and among his children were Wil- 
liam Hunter, fellow of lirasenose Oollege, 
Oxford, and minister of St. Paul’s, Liver- 
l)ool, and Thomas Ilnntor, who snccooded 
him as vicar of Weaverham. Bolh piih- 
lishod sermons. 

Hunter wrote: 1. ^ A Letter to the Hon. 
Colonel John in Inlanders, on the sub- 

ject of lleligion,’ 1741, Svo. 2. j^ettor 
to a Priest of the Ohurch of iiome on the 
subject of Image Worship,’ Hvo. o. ^ ()b«.or- 
Yations on ’facilns,’ 1752, 8\o. 4. ^ An Im- 
partial Account of Marthcjiiakes,’ Liverpool, 
J 7/)(l, 8vo. t). ^ A iSket ch of tlie INii losophical 
Character of Lord Bolinghroke,’ 1770, 8vo; 
second edition, 1770. h^or this Avork ho re- 
ceived tile degree' of M A. ])y diploma from 
the university of Ovford. Bishop War bur- 
ton’s opinion of it was not very favourable 
{LefUrs io Hurd, cciv.) 0. ^Moi'a L I )iscourses 
on Providence and other Important Hiibjc'cls,’ 
1774, 2 vols. 8\o; second edition, 1770. 
7. ^ lietiect ions. Critical and JVioral, on the 
Letters of tlie late Earl of Ohefoterlield/ 
1770, 8vo. 

[ r'lshvvick’s Hist, ofG-arblang (Chotli. Soe.), ii. 
193 , Ecirwakor’s Lotal Gleanings, vols. i. li. ; 
Abram’s Hist, of Hlackhiirn, 1877, pp. 339, 347, 
478; Poster’s Alum ni Oxoii.; Ormerocl’sChoshire, 
orig. edit. ii. 68,] C. W. »S. 

HUNTER, WILLIAM (1718 1783), 
anatomist, seventh of ten children of John 
and Agnes Hunter, and elder brother of John 
Hunter (1728-1703) [q.v. j,was horn at Long 
Calderwood, East Kilbride, Tjanarkshire, on 
23 May 1718. At tlie age of fourteen ho 
was sent to Glasgow Uni\ er sit y, where lie 
reniaint^d five years. He was intended by his 
father for the Scottish church, but becoming 
averse to subscnhing the articles, he took the 
advice of William Cullen (1710-1790) fq.v.], 
then practising at Hamilton, and decided to I 
enter the medical profession. He was Onl- ! 
len’s resident pupil from 1 737 to 1740, and a 
partnership with Cullen was to have foUoAved 
liis return from st iuly in b]dinhnrgli and Lon- 
don. lie afleruards referred to Cullen as ‘a ' 
man to whom X owe most , and love most of all 
men in tlie world.’ vVfter spending the winter 
of 1740—1 at Edinburgh under Monro primus 
and otlier professors, he went to London in 
the summer of 1741. Dr, James Douglas 
(1676-1742) [q. v.k who was looking out for 
a suitable dissector to aid him in his projected 
work on the bones, engaged Hunter for this 
purpose, and to superintend his son’s educa- 
tion. Douglas also assisted II miter to enter as 
a pupil at St. George’s Hospital under James 


Wilkie, surgeon, and to obtain instruction 
from Dr. Frank NichoUs (1699-1778) [q. v.], 
teacher of anatomy, and from Dr. Desag uliers 
in experimental jihilosophy. The death of 
Douglas in 1742 did not interrupt Hunter’s 
, residence with the family, and in 1743 he 
communicated his first paper to the Royal 
Society ^ On the Structure and Diseases of Ar- 
ticulating Cartilages’ (PAiV. YVaiws, vol. xlii.) 
In tlie winter of 1746 he succeeded Samuel 
Sharpe [q. v.] as lecturer on the operations 
of surgery to a society of navy surgeons in 
their room in Co vent Gardeti, and by their in- 
V italionextended his planto include anatomy. 

I Jlis generosity to needy friends, however, left 
him without means to advertise liis second 
I year’s course. Ho afterwards learnt to prac- 
tise great economy. Cfri 6 Aug. 1747 he was 
admit (('d a member of the Surgeons’ Corpora- 
tion. Tn the spring of 1748 he accompanied 
his pupil .James Douglas through Holland to 
Paris, visiting Alhinus at Leyden, and being 
much impress('d with his admirable injections, 
which he afterwards emulated. In vSeptembor 

1748 his younger brother, John Hunter, ar- 
rived in London, learnt to dissect under him, 
andne vt year superin tended his practical class. 
This connection lasted till 1759, during which 
periodAMlliam Hunter’s lectures gained fame 
for tluur eloc|aence and fulness, and for the 
abundance of practical illustration supplied. 
His success iu obstetric practice led Jiim to 
abandon surgery. In 1748 he was elected 
surg(‘on-accoucheur to the Middlesex, and in 

1749 to the British Lying-in Hospital. On 
24 Oct. 1750 he obtained the degree of M.D. 
from Glasgow University, and about t his 1 ime 
he left JMr^. Douglas’s family and settled as a 
physician in Jormyn Street. In the summer 
of 1 75 1 lie revisited Long Calderwood, which 
had becomo his property on the death of his 
elder brother, James. His mother died on 
3 Nov. of tht' same year. On 30 Sept. 1766 
he was admitted a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, and soon 
afterwards was elected a member of the So- 
ciety of Physicians, the parent of the Medical 
Society. Ho noAv applied to lie disfranchised by 
the Surgeons’ Corporation, but in 1768 he paid 
the surgeons a fine of 20Z. for having joined the 
College of Physicians without their previous 
coiibont ( Q'cift of Surgery, p. 284). Hunter 
had now become the leading obstetrician, and 
was consulted in 1762 by Queen Charlotte, to 

I whom he was appointed physician extraor- 
I dinary in 1764. To relieve him in his lectures 
he had engaged William Hewson (1739-1774) 
[q. Y ] to assist him, and later Hewson became 
his partner. They separated in 1770, when 
W. 0. Oruikshank [q. y,] succeeded him. In 
1/67 Hunter was elected a€elloW of the Royal 
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Society, and in 1768 was appointed tlie first i 
professor of anatomy to the newly founded . 
Royal Academy. In the same year he became ‘ 
a follow of the Society of Anticjuaries. He 
had already formed a notable anatomical and 
pathological collection. In 1765 he formed 
a project for building a museixm ‘for the im- 
provement of anatomy, surgery, and physic,’ 
and in a memorial to Mr. Urenville, then 
prime minister, he offered to spend 7,000/. 
on the building if a plot of ground w'ere 
granted to him, and to endow a professor- 
ship of anatomy in perpetuity. This request 
was not granted, but Lord Shelburne some 
time afterwardKS offered to give a thousand 
guineas if the project were carried out by 
public subscription. Hunter preferred to 
undertake it alone, «tnd bought a plot of 
land in Oi'eat Windmill Street, on which he 
built a house, with a lecturti-tlieatre, dissect- 
ing-room, and a large museum. removed 
thither from Jermyn Street in 1770. Jlis 
finatomical and patliological collections had 
htHjome enricliod hy large purcliasos from 
the collections of Francis Sandys [q. v.*], 
Ilewson, Magnus Falconar, Andrew Black- 
all, and others. He now added 1 o it c<^itis 
and medals, minerals, shells, and corals, and 
a remarlvablc library of rare and valuable 
Greek and Ijatiii books. Hunter’s duplicates 
when disposed of in 1777 furnished inateilal 
for seven days’ sale. In 1781 Br. Fotlimv 
gill’s large collection, under the terms of his 
will, was added toHunten’s at a cost of 1,200/. 
In 1783 Hunter calculated that his museum 
had cost him 20,000/, 

Hunter had not been on good terms with 
his brother when they parted in 1760, and 
there was little intercourse between them in 
later years. William seems to have claimed 
for himself several discoveries made by John, 
and in 1780 their disputes about discoveries 
connected with the placenta and uterus led 
to a final breach [see under Hu ntur, Jon x]. 
In January 1781, after the death of Dr. Fo- 
thergill, Hunter was elected president of the 
Medical »Society. He continued to practise, 
though he suffered greatly from gout in his 
later years. In 1780 he was elected a foreign 
associate of the Royal Medical Society of Paris, 
and in 1782 of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris. On 20 March 1783, notwithstanding 
seyere illness for several days and the dis- 
suasions of his friends, he gave his introduc- 
tory lecture on the operations of surgery, but 
faifited near the close, and had to be carried 
to bed. During his subsequent illness he 
said to his friend Charles Combe (1743-1817) 
[q. v^i : ‘ If I had strength enough to hold a pen, 
1 would write how easy and pleasant a thing 
it is to die/ He died on 30 March 1783, aged 


64, and was buried at St. Jameses, Piccadilly, . 
in the rector’s vault. He wtis unmarried. 

In a painting by Zoffany of llinn er lectur- 
ing at th(3 Royal Academy, Ilunter’vS is the 
only fi.iiished portrait. It was presented by 
I INIr. Bransby Cooper to the Royal College of 
; Physicians in 1829. A portrait of Hunter, 
by Sir Josluia Reynolds, Is in the Hunterian 
i Museum at Glasgow. Of another portrait by 
j Chamberlin there is a good engraving by 
I Collyer belonging to the Royal A cademJ^ 

I Nninerons other engraAongs by different 
hands are extant. 

Hunter by his will left his iiiuseuin to three 
trustees, Dr. George Fordyce, Dr. David Tbt- 
cairii, and Charles Combe, each with an an- 
nuity of 20/. a year for twenty years, giving 
the Uvse of it during that period to his nephcAV, 

I Dr. Matthew Baillio [q. v.], together Avith 
8,000/. for its mainttmance and augmenta- 
tion. After ( he twenty years it was to be 
given entire to the university of GlasgovA^ 
It now forms the Hunterian Museum in the 
university bu il dings at Gilmore Hill (see GIm-*’ 
gov) University Calendar'), Me also left an 
annuity of 1 00/. to Ids sister, Mrs, Bail lie, and 
2,000/. to each of her 1/Avo daughters. The 
residue of his ostat;e and effectLS (including 
his patcu’uaJ estat e of Long (.kxlderwood) Avas 
left to Dr. Baillie, who soon transferred Long 
(Jalderwood to John Hunter. 

Hunter Avas >sle.iider l)ut well made, and 
his lace Avn-s refined and ]>loM.si ng, with very 
brig'lil; eyes. His mode of life was very frugal. 
Ho was an early riser and constant worker, 
his antiquarian pursuits forming liis chief 
amusement. He had a good memory , quick 
perception, sound judgment, and great pre- 
cision. As an anatomical lecturer he was 
admirably clear in exposition, and very at- 
tractive by reason of his storiis of apposite 
anecdotes. In medical practice, he was cau- 
tious in making advances, Hi»s pa]jers in 
‘ Medical Observations and Inquiries ’ (vols. 
i-vi.) show sound reasoning, based on normal 
as well as morbid anatomy, but modern ad- 
vances in microscopic anatomy and in physio- 
logy render much of hia work out of date. His 
pax^ers ‘ On Anf3urysm ’ (vols. i. ii. iv,), ‘ On 
Diseases of the Cellular Membrane ’ (ii.), 

‘ On the Symx)hysis Pubis ’ (ii.), ‘ On Retro- 
verted Uterus’ (iv. v. vi.), and ‘On the Un- 
certainty of the Signs of Murder in the case of 
Bastard Childx’en ’ (vi.) are still wortli read- 
ing, and each of them has a distinct place in 
the advance of medicine. The latter paper 
has been several times reprinted in editions 
of Samuel Farr’s edition of ‘Faselius on Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence.’ For a controversy on his 
paper ‘ On Aneurysm ’ see ‘ Monthly Re- 
view/ xvi. 656 (1757), ‘ Critical Review,’ iv. 
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42 (1757), and ^ A Letter to the Author of 
the Critical Review/ anon., London, 1767, in 
Brit. Mu8, 274 D 4. 

Hunter’s papers in the ^Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ ‘ On the Articulating Cartilages’ (xlii. 
611), ^ Oil Bones (now known to bo those of 
Mastodon found near theOhio,U.S.A.) ’(Iviii. 
31), and ‘ On the Nyl-ghau ’ (Ixi. 170), arc in- 
teresting as early accounts of subjects now 
much bett(u* known. His mmjnmn opm^ 
however, is his work ^ On ih(‘ lliiniiin(travid 
Uterus/ tlionjalerial for which was collected 
with unremitting care during twenty-iive 

? ?^ears. In liis preface Hunter acknowledges 
lis indebtedness in most of the dissections 
to th(‘ assistance of Ijis brother John. The 
plates and the de\s(Tipl ions attnina very high 
degrc(i of accuracy and lucidit y. Hunter liad 
also ill! ended to write a history of coiicre- j 
lions in iJu* human body, and collected much 
material for the work, Avliich, will i the in- 
tended illust rations, was considerably ad- 
vanced at bis death, bnt was never published. 

As to his anatomical and other discoA (u*ies, 
Hunter was most ttmacious of his claims. 
Ills ^ ftledical Commeiilarieb’ (parts i. and ii.), 
wit li the Ksupplemcnt and second (‘dition, con- 
tain most of his contributioub to the contro- 
versy with tile IMonros as to injection of the 
tii})uli testib, in which the ])riority belonged 
to HalliT in 17 16 ; as t o the proof of the ex- 
istence of the ducts in the liiiman lachrymal 
gland ; and as to the origin and use of the 
lymphatic vessels. The latter were important 
diseoveries, but both Monro and Hunter were 
anticipated in large part by Pecquet, Rad- 
beck, and Ruyseh. llunter deserves much 
credit for good work in demonstrating the 
course of the lymphatics and their absorbing 
powers. Ill rofererici' to the controversy with 
the jMoiiro*^, see also * Obsei’vatioiis, Physiolo- 
gical and Anatomical / by A. Monro secuiidus, 
Edinburgh, 1768. llunter asbigned a com- 
parativ(dy low place to William Harvey as a 
discoverer, alleging that so much had been 
discovered before that little was left for him 
to do but Mo dress it up into a byblem’(J////-o- 
ducionj Leciurea, p. 47). 

As a collector of coins, medals, &C., Hun- 
ter showed eonskk^rable judgment and great 
acquisitiveness. He secured from Matthew 
Duane the valuable series of Syriac medals, 
Roman gold and (iroek royal and civic coins 
and medals, which had been part of Philip 
Carteret Webb b collection (Nichols, Lit, 
Anecd, ii. 280, iii. 498). They included a 
noble series of Carausius and Allectus {ib. 
V. 450. He also acquired Thomas Sadler^ 
collection {ib. vi. 110), and part of Thomas 
Simon’s iib. ix. 97), and duplicates from 
Flores’s collection through Francis Carter 


{lb. iii. 28). Carter, writing to Nichols {ib. 
iv. 607), referring to the fiite of some coins, 
says : ^ In all probability they sunk into the 
Devonshire or Pembroke cabinet>s, as all now 
do into Dr. limiter’s. Hod grant I may be 
able to keep mine from their clutches I He 
had the impudence to tell me, in his own 
house, last winter, that he was glad to hear 
of my loss by the capture of the Hranades, as 
it might force me to sell him my Greek coins’ 
(cf. OHABiins CoMUH, Nmimonmi veterum 
Lopulorum et Urbium qtd in Museo (iuL 
Hunter asservantur Descriptio Figuris iUm-> 
I rata J 4to, London, 1783, with a dedication 
to the queen by Hunter). In natural his- 
tory, besides Dr. Fothergill’s collection, he 
purchased largely from John Neilboii’b collec- 
tion (Nkjiiolk, Lit. AtieeiL ix, 813). Hunter 
also bought manuscripts and boolcs from De 
Mibsy’s library {ib. iii. 314), the Aldine 
H^lato’ of 1 513, on vellum, and other trea- 
sure‘^, from Dr. Askew’s collection {ib. lii, 401, 
40()), and the folio ‘ Tereni ianus Maurus/ 
Milan, 1497 (/7>. iv. 514). A manuscript ivas 
left by Hunter giving full details of his ])ur- 
chases for the museum; a copy is in the (le- 
parlment of antiquities in the British Mu- 
beum. 

Besides papers above referred to, Hunter 
wn'ote: 1. ‘Medical Commentaries; Parti. 
Containing a Plain . . . Answer to Profesbor 
Monro, jun., interspersed with Remarks on 
the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of 1 lie 
Ilunuui Body,’ 2 pts., London, 17G2~4, 4to ; 
second edition, 1777. 2. ‘Anatomia Uteri 

humani gravidi Tabulis illustrata/ J. Bas- 
kerville, Birmingham, 1774, e]e])hant folio, 
thirty-four plates; new edition by Sydenham 
Society, 1*861. 3. ‘Two Introductory /Lec- 

iurcss delivered by W. Jl. to his last course 
of Anatomical Lectures. To which arc added 
some Papers ndating toDr.Hunter’s intended 
Phin for establishing a Museum in London for 
the Improvement ofAnatomy,’London, 178 i, 
4to. 4. ‘ An Anatomical Description of the 
Human Gravid Uterus and its Contents,’ 
edited by M. Baillie, London, 1794, 4to ; 
second edition, by E. Rigby, London, 1843, 
8vo. 

Heveral volumes of Hunter’s lectures, in 
manuscript, are in the library of the Royal 
JTedical and Chirurgical Society, 

^ [Cent. Mag, 1783, voL liii. pt. i. p, 364; S* 
Foart )Sinimons’s Account of the Life and Writ- 
ings of William Hunter, 1783; MacmiqhaeVs 
Lives of British Physicians ; Medical Times and 
Oaxette, 1859, i. 327, 391, 453, 502; Medical 
Circal^ir, 1860,xvi. 176, 191, 209, 263, 283, 336, 
353, 372, by Joshua Burgess, M.D.; Nichols's 
L»t, Aupcd. 1813, inultis locis ; Critical and 
Monthly Review, 17o7i 1768; Thomson’s Life 
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ofAyiiliaiu Cuilien* passim ; Brodio’sj Hunterian 
rt; Oration, 1837; J. Matthews Duncan in Kdinb. 

Med. Journ. Juno 1876, xxi. 1061-79.] G. T. B. 

' HUNTER, WILLIAM, M.D. (1755- 
1813), orientalist, was born at Montrose in 
1766, and was educated at the Marischal Ool- 
Ilge and uniyersity of Aberdeen, where he 
took the:deoTee of M.A, in 1777. He began 
Jiis career with mechanical contri vances, and 
an improvement of the screw invented by 
him was dignified by notice in the ^ Philo- 
sophical Transactions ’ in 1780 ( Qmt. Maq. 
1830, pt. ii. p. 627 ; VUL Trans, Ixxi. 58). 
After serving as apprentice to a surgeon for 
four years, he became doctor on board an East 
. ISdiaman; but, on his arrival in India in 
1781, was transferred to the company’s ser- , 
vice. In July 1782 h<^was medical otiicej* on i 
board tlie Success gal ley, which was employed ; 
tp convey reinforcements from Bengal to the j 
Carnatic. The ship was dismasted by a storm, : 
and obliged to put into the river %i‘iani \n 
Pegu, whei'e it was detained for a moutii. In 
tlio intervaL Hunter gathered materials for his 
^ Concise Account of the X^iiigdom of P('gu, 
its Climate, Produce, . , . the Manners and 

Customs of its Inhabitants With an 

appendix containing an enquiry into the 
cause of tlie variety observable in the ileeces 
of sheep in different climates. To which is 
added a description of the Oaves atElephanta, 
Ambola, and Canara/ Calcutta, 1785, 8vo ; 
Lond. 1789, ]2mo. This book obtained con- 
siderable popularity, and was translated into 

French by L. L (i,e. Langles) in 1793. 

Hunter was (according to I)oi)WELn and 
Miles, East India Medical OJfkers) gazetted 
an assistant-surgeon in the company’s ser- 
vice at Bengal 6 April 1783, and surgeon 
21 Oct. 1794. For sonic time he was sur- 
geon to the Britisli. residency at Agra, and 
accompanied the resident, Major Palmer, in 
his march with I^Iadhuji Sindhia from Agra 
to Oujein and back. Of this expedi tion , which 
lasted from 23 Feb. 1792 to 21 April 1793, 
.Hunter gave a detailed account in vol. vi. 
of the ^ Asiatic Researches.' From 1794 to 
■ 1806 he held the post of surgeon to the 
: marines. During two periods (from 17 May 
.•1798 to 6 March 1802, and from. 4 April 
|i804 to 3 April 1811) he acted as secretary 
|tb the Asiatic Society of Bengal. On the 
l^oundation of the college of Fort William in 
11801, Hunter was appointed regular examiner 
an Persian and Hindustani, and in July 1807 
; he succeeded Lumsden as public examiner. 
On 1 Nov. 1805 he succeeded Rothman as | 
secretary of the college, a post which he re- 
tained until his resignation in 1811. In 1808, 
being then surgeon at the general hosi>italof 
Bengal, he received the degree of M.D. from 
vol; xitvra. 


a Scottish university {Ihst India lieqistery 
1808, i)t. ii, p. 102 ; 4809, pt. i. p. 101). On 
the conquest of Java from the Dutch iu 1811, 
Hunter received the special appointment of 
Superiritendent-Ksurgeon iu Uie islatid ami its 
territories. Ho died there in December 1812. 

Hunter was a foreign meniber of the Medi- 
cal Soci(‘ty of London aud an honorary mem- 
ber of the Academical Society of Sciences of 
Paris. He contributed to the " Asiatic Re- 
searches ’ a number of sci entific articles, cli icily 
botanical and astronomical. The latter co.ni- 
prise tJio results of his own observations aud 
an LVccount of the Labours of Jayasimha,' 
the celebrated Hindu astronomer, with a 
detailed account of liiwS obvser\'atury atl.h.*lhi. 
He also contributed an essay on Some Arti- 
ficial Caverii s near Ih mi bay ’ Vo ^ iV rclif.oologia,’ 
1785, publisljed separately Loud. 1788, 12mo. 
Ill 1808 liimter pubiishotl at Calcutta liis 
valuable JTindostani and lOnglish dictionary 
in two volumes, 4to. This woric was based 
on a voca])ulary dra wn up lor jirivate use by 
Captain J osepli Ta y lor. For some yea rs 1 l.un- 
ter was engaged in. forming a -ollection of 
Pi*ov(n*bs and Provm’bial lMira.s(‘.s iu Persian 
and Hindustani, with ’rranslalions.’ J'his 
work was left incomplete at his dinirlnand was 
finished and published by his friend Captain 
Ro(d)uck aud liy llortico Hayinan Wilson in 
1824. (Calcutta, 8vo). In the introduction 
Wilson eulogises Hunter’s ^ distinguislied 
learning and merit,’ Hunter was also the 
author of an ‘Essay on Diseases incident to 
Indian Seamen, or Lascars, (vn Long Voyages,’ 
five hundred copies of which were printed at 
tlui expense of the government, Calcutta, 
1804, and reissued iu 1824, both iu fob 
In 1805 Hunter compared with the. ori- 
ginal Grcelc and thoroughly revised the Hin- 
dustani New Testament by MirzaMohummed 
Fitrut, Calcutta, 4to. Ho also superintended 



nomy translated into Persian by Maiilavi 
Abiil Khwa (new edition, Calcutta, 1826, 
8vo). The earliest attempt to form a dic- 
tionary of the Afghan language was made 
by Amir Muhammed of Peshawar in accor<l- 
ance with Hunter's advice. 

Hunter also contributed to the ‘Memoirs ’ 
of the Medical Society (v. 349) a ‘ History of 
an Aneurism of the A orta ; ' and to the ‘ Trans- 
actions ' of the Linnean Society (ix. 218) a 
paper ‘ On Nauclea Gambir, the plant pro- 
ducing the drug called Gutta Gainbier.' 

[Asiatic Researches; Brit. Mus. Cat,; A*^dcr- 
eon’s Scottish Nation ; Roebuck’s Annals of the 
College of Fort William; obituary notice in 
European Mag. for August 1813 ; Wilson’s intro- 
duction to Hunter’s Proverbs.] E. J. R. 

X 
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HUNTINGDON, Eauls of. [See Ha.s- 
XINOS, Fbakcls, second I]A Kii(of the Hastings 
family), 1514K-16()1 ; HastijSgs, (lEOiiOE, 
first Eabl, 1488 ?-ir>4r> ; Hastings, Hans 
Francis, eleventh Karl, 1779-1828 ; Has- 
TINGS, HiiNRY, third J5 arl, 15^^>r)-I595; Has- 
tings, TiiRopjiiLus, seventh Earl, 1650- 
1701 ; Hrrbbrt, AVilliam, 1460-1491, 
under llEHiuHiT, Sir William, Earl oi^ 
Prm:hrokij, (L 1409; Holi.ano, .Tohn, lirst 
Earl (of t!ic Holland lainily), K152 P--1400; 
IJoLLAND, John, second (of tlie llol- 

land family), 1005-1447; Malcolm, King 
OF SOOTI.ANI), (L 1 1 65. 1 

HUNTINGDON, Gottntlhs of (1707- 
1791 ). [See 1 1 astings, Sin/iNA.] 

HUNTINGDON, (UlKGOnY oi’ f/A 
1290), monk of Uani.sey. [S(^e GjtLGORV.] 

HUNTINGDON, llllMIY of (1084?- 
1 155), hisloriaii. [S('e 1 1 knrv.] 

HUNTINGFIELD, WlLl.IAM i)G (y?. 
] 220), jiLsf il i.nen.mt, was tlie son of Koger 
de llunl.inglield. Ihi was appointed con- 
st ubh3 of Hover (Jastlo on 16 Sept. 1206, and 
ga-ve liis son and daught er as liOv>t ages for the 
safe hohling of it {Jlot. Pat, 5 JoIl) In the 
same yt^ar ho received a grant of llie ward- 
ship of tlio lain Is and heir of Osljort 
Osbert (?’/>».), Rnd in 1208 hud charge of the 
lands of his hrothev Koger (who was also a 
justiciar), which liad bcM-n seized in conse- 
queiicii of the intcirdlet {Hot, Claua, i, 110). 
From 1,208 to 1 2 1 0 ho was one of I lie justices 
before wlunn fines W(.n*e levied, andlVoin 1210 
to 1214 he was slierill'of the unitod counti(\s 
of Norfolk and Sufibllv. So far lie was in 
favour with King John, but mjxt. year he 
joined the confederate barons (Matt. I^arts, 
ii. 585), was one of the twanity -five appointed 
to secun? the observance oi’ Magna Cluirta 
{ib, ii. 605), and a witness to the charter 
granting freedom of (dection to the abbeys 
iib, ii. 610). He >vas one of the barons ex- 
comnuinicated by Innocent HI in 1216 (ib, 
.ii, 644), and his 'lauds were taken into the 
king’s lands {Rot, Clmts, \{\ Job.) He re- 
duced Essex and Hutrolk for Lewis of France, 
jind in retaliation John plundered his estates 
ill Norfolk and Suffolk (JMatt. Paris, ii. G55, 
665). Huntingfield was one of the barons 
taken prisoner at Inncoln ou 20 JMay 1217 
(Co?it. GuRyASU, ii. Ill, in Rolls Ser.); Imt on 
the conclusion of peace ret iirued to his allegi- 
ance, and in October was restored to his lands 
{Rot, Claiu^* 1 Hen, III). In 1 219 he had leave 
to go on the crusade and appoint his brother 
Thomas to act ou his behalf during his ab- 
sence. He nxarried Alice de St. Liz, and is 


said to have’ died in 1240, but in 1226 his 
son Roger sued his bailiff* for arrears of rents, 

AVilliamde Huntingfield’s great-grandson 
Roger was summoned to parliament by Ed- 
Avard I in 1294 and 1297, and this Rogers 
great-grandson AVilliam was summoned from 
J351 to 1376, but on his death Avithout issue 
in 1377 the barony fell into abeyance. 

[Matt. Paris, in .Rolls Bor. ; Foss’s Judges of 
England, ii. 83 ; I)ugdale\s llaronago, ii. 7 ; 
Rurko’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages, x>« 293.] 

0. L. K. 

HUNTINGFORD, GEORGE ISAAC 
(1718 -1832), bishop successively of Glou- 
cester and 1 lereford, son of J ames Him ting- 
ford, wlio died 30 Sept. 1772, aged 48, and 
I Avas buried in Wincb<pster Cathedral, was 
I born at Winchester 9 Sept. 1748. In 1762 
lie Avas admitted scholar of Winchester Col- 
lege, an<l elected to N{.nv College, Oxford, in 
1768, becoming scholar 18 July, and matricu- 
lating 19 Julv. He graduated B.A, 1773, 
INI. A. 1776, avid HI), and D.l). in 1793. On 
18 July 1770 lie became a felioAv of Noav 
C ollege, and .Ixom about^ that period ho seems 
to ha ve held an assistant-mastership at Win- 
chester College, and to Jiave taken holy or- 
ders. Jlimtingford Avas for some time curate 
of Oom])toii, near ’Winchester, and ahvays 
ivtained an affection for the parish. His 
followsliip at Nevv College he held until 
15 March 1785, Avlien he was elected felloAV 
of ^^4llchosto^^ 'When his elder brother, 
Thomas, master of the free school at AVar- 
mmster, Wil tsh ire, died early in 1 7 87, leaving 
a family unprovided for, George, Avith the 
object of 8up]jorting the AvidoAV and children, 
Avas appointed by the .Alarquis of Bath as the 
successor both to the school and to the adjoin- 
ing rectory of Corsley . ISvon then the burden 
prOA^ed a seA-ere strain on liLs resources for 
many years. On 5 Dec, 1789 he Av^as recalled 
to Winchester to hold the office of Avarden,, 
and there he remained for the rest of his 
Through the friendship of Addington [see Am 
DTNGTON, HfNRY, first ViSOOUNT SlDMOIT® 
1757-1844], Avho had been his pupil at 
Chester, he was nominated to the se^ of 
Gloucester (being consecrated on 27 June 
1802), and the choice was very agreeable to 
George III. On 6 July 1816 he Avas trans- 
; lated to the more lucrative bishopric of jlere- 
ford. On political and ecclesiastical subjects 
he agreed Avith his patron, but, unlike -Ad- 
dington, he refrained from opposing the Be- 
I form Bill. He died at AVinchester College 
i on 29 April 1832, and by his own desire'was 
s buried at Compton, the scene of liis early 
labours Ju the church, Avhere a monument 
1 by AVestmacott was subsequently placed to 
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liis memory. His portrait by Sir Thomas 
.Lawrence, whicli is now in the warden^s gal- 
lery at Winchester, was engraved by James 
Ward in 1807, and afterwards issued in Ca- 
dell’s ^Tallery of Oonteniporary Portraits,’ 
and in Dibdin’s ^ Sunday Library,’ rv. l-StS, 
where two of his sermons ai’e printed. lie 
was elected .F.K.S, in 1804, and F.S.A. in 
1809. 

Huntingford compiled ^ A Shortilitroduc- 
tiou to the Writing of Greek/ for the use of 
Winchester College, the first edition of which 
was anonymous and privately printed, but 
the second edition was published with his 
name in 1778, A second part ap]>eared in 
1781, and a third edition of tlie first part in 
1781?. Numerous impressions of each ])art 
\vere >subseqaently rt!i|uired, andiii 1828 AVil- , 
liam Moseley, IjLJ)., piildished an introdiie- j 
tion to them. In 1781 Huntingford printed ; 
for private circulation, without his name, , 
fifty copies of * MerptKd nva ’ in Gr<iek and ; 
Latin. An anonyiiious translation of it came i 
out in 1785, wliicli is attributed in Nichols’s \ 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ vii. 71.8, to the Tlev. i 
Charles lA)wlott, but is (dsewhereavssigned to ; 
the Rev, P. Smytli. (Tiider tlie ad\'ice of his | 
friends ho issued another edition in 1782. | 
This was niviewed by C’harlos Burney, D.J ). 1 
[q.v.] in the ‘ IMonthly Review’ for June j 
and August 1783 (Patir, vii. 391-8 ), j 

with su cl I ei.f(.*ct, tliat H un t i ngford iss u ed ‘ A .1 1 : 
Apology for tlie Monostrophics wliich Av<.u*e j 
published in 1782. With a second collection j 
of Monostrophics, 1784/ which was noticed j 
by tlie same critic in the ‘ Moiitlily Hoview ’ in | 
l!r85. All tliesc eviticisins are l30imd up in j 
one volume in the Britisli ■Mnseiim. Throe : 
translations of some specimoirs in tlie 1782 
edition appeared in tlie ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ for 1782, pp. 538, 589; and there are 
some Greek verses by him in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ xlii. 697-9, He drew up a Latin 
interpretation of /Eliaii, meditated in 1790 j 
a new edition of Stoha)us, and is said to ! 
have edited the poems of Pindar. Another j 
of his classical productions consisted of ‘ Ethic | 
Sentences, by Avriting which Boys may be- 
come accustomed to Greek Characters.’ 

As a tory politician and a chiirchmanirant- 
ingford printed numerous sermons, charges, 
and political discourses. He was the author of 
an anonymous ‘ Letter addressed to the Dele- 
gates from the soA^eral Congregations of Pro- 
testant Dissenters who met at DcAuzes, 1 4 Sept. 
1789,’ and of a second anonymous letter to 
them in the same year. He drew up ‘A Call 
for Union with the Established Church ad- 
dressed to English Protestants,’ Winchester, 
1800; 2nd edit. 1808, which he dedicated to 
his old friend Addington. From the news- 


, papers he compiled ‘ Brief Alenioivs of the 
Kt. lion. Heiuy .Addiugttufs Administra- 
tion through tbe first fiiti'eu mouths from its 
comuuuiceimuvt’ [anoiLj, 1802. His charge 
to the clergy of GloucA>stor diocest^ ( 181 O') lui 
i the petitioii of the Euglish, itoman carlio- 
lics ran to tlm?e editions, ami pv(H‘(>kc.d 
j an answer from Dr, .l .ingard. When Lord 
I vSoniers printetl at Glom^osler, in Sept.tunber 
I 1812, las SSpeeeli and Supplemental Obser- 
: vat ions’ on l!i<‘ admission of Roman eatho- 
. lies into parliament, .Muutingford printed 
■ ‘ A .Ihotostaut Letter addressed <0 Jjorcl 
; Somers,’ to which tliat peer issued a. reply, 
i A volume of ‘Thoughts ou the Trinity/ alk> 
dedicated to Addington, was published by 
him ill 1804, Jklward Evaiison sarcast icarlly 
recommended liim to issue ‘ Second Thoughts 
on tlie Trinity.’ A second edition, ‘Avitli 
charges and other tlieo logical works, edited 
hy lleiiry Huntingford, LL.P>., Jellow of 
NV4nclie.st(;r College,’ npp^aired after his dtaiMi 
in 1832. His ‘ Discourse.s on Bifierenl Sub- 
jects ’ came out . the first volume in 1795, and 
tlio second in 1797. A second (alit ion of the 
two Avas printed in 1815. Several letters to 
ami from him are inserted in Parr’s ‘ Works/ 
vii. 51-03, (>22 0, and in Harford’s ‘ Life of 
Bisliop 1 >urgess,‘ p]). 1 15 383. A. voliinioof 
‘ Reiui.uiscenc('S of Old Tinu^s, (kmntry Ijife, 
of Winchester (k)llen(‘. By a Nominee of 
Bi^b^jp lluiitingfoi’d | i.e. lotv. H(*nry Tripp], 
1887,’ contains a few slight refmvnces to tlie 
bishop. 

[Rout. Mrig. J832, pt. i. pp. 55i)*-r)l ; Annual 
Biog. 1833, pp, 42^0; Lost er’s Oxford Registers; 
Kirlys Winchester Scholars, ]>p, 2, IG, 258; 
Nichnls’s Lit. AnecMl. yiii. 129^32 ; Lo Nevo’s 
Lasti, i, 442, 474 ; J. C. Smith’s Portraits, iv. 
1449 ; Halkott and Laings Anon. Lit. pp. 2(58, 
1313, 2297 , 2371; infurmalion from the liov. 
Dr. ScAvell of Now Coll. Oxford, and from the 
Rev. Dr. Huntir.gford of Winchestor.] 

W, P. a 

HUNTINGFORD, HENRY (1787-- 
18(17), inivscellaueous AAna'ter, born at War- 
minster, Wiltshire^, 19 Sejit. 1787, aauis sou 
of the Rev. Thomas Huntingford, master of 
AVarmi lister school, and a liepliewof George 
Isaac Huntingford, bishop of llereford [q. a^] 
He became a. scholar of Winchester in 1802, 
and matriculated at Ncav College, Oxford, 
on 16 April 1807, subsequently becoming a 
felloAV both of Noav College and (5 April 1 8 1 4) 
of AVinchester (Kirby, Wi'neJiesier 8cholarSy 
pp. 16, 290; Foster, Alumni 0.?to, 1715- 
1880, ii. 718). He took tlu^. degree of B.O.L, 
on 1 June 1814. In 1822 he was appointed 
rector of Hampton Bisliop, Ilerefordshire, 
and in 1888 a prebendary in Hereford Cathe- 
dral. He Avas also rural dean. He died at 

X 2 
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Goodrest, Great Malvern, on 2 Nov. 1807 ; 
{Gent. Mar). 18(57, pt, ii. p. 8:10). « 

Huntingford pub1i?ihed: 1. ^ Pindarl Car- 
mina jn:xta oxernplar Heyniannm 
et Lexicon Pindaricum ex integvo Dammii 
opere (jtymologieo excerpt, uin,’ 8yo, 
another edition, 8vo, 1821. Ifis edition 
of ‘Lexicon Pindavicam’ was also 

issued separately in 1811. 2. ‘Jlomnidst 

Conversaiions ; or 'Dialogues between a Ko- 
manist and a Prof evstant. Published at Ge- 
neva in 17P5. I'rarislated from the original 
French fol* Pencdttrt Pictel. j/ 8^'0, 182(5. lie 
also edited his undo’s ‘ Thoughts on the 
Trinity,’ 18^52. 

[Aiithoriti<-s in Mio text.] C. (h 

HUNTINGTON, JOTIN (./?. 15r>2>), poet 
and prcaiehcr, was a])])arently (ulucated at 
Oxford, vvIkm'o Ijo hocarne ‘ notjal among his 
conlemporaries for a tolerable poet.’ He pub- 
lished aliont IfilO a poem in doggemd verse, 
wiMi tile title, ‘The Genealogy of Heretics,’ 
which is only known from Dale’s reprint 
of it 1ji ‘ A mystnrye of inyajuyte cont aynod 
within the heretycnll Gojiealogye of Ponce 
Pantolabus is here b(.)th dysclosed & con- 
futed by Johan Palo, an. 1542,’ Geneva, 
1545. Pale statcjs in his preface that he 
saw Huntington’s ‘ abhomynable jest’ three 
years pvevionsly in t wo forms ; tliat there 
were still a ‘wonderfiill nonibre of copyes’ 
abroad; tluit Hnntirigton’s printers wore 
Johalledman and. Kohert Wyer; and that 
ITuntington, sint?e ‘ converted to repentance,’ 
doubtless detestc'd his work. Tii 1541 Hun- 
tington, described as ‘the ]>reacher,’ was one 
of three, informers against a Scottish friar, 
Seton, for hen'sy ; in 1545 Anne Askew gave 
his name as a man of wisdom by whom she 
was willing to he shriven; In 1547 he 
was preaching at Poiilogne, apparently on 
the r(‘forn\crs’ side, and saved from prison a 
gunner, William llastlen, accused of heresy. 
In Decern her 1553 ho was Ino ught before the 
council ibr writing a poem against Dr. Stokes 
and the sacrament, hut hy recanting and 
humbly submitting he contrived to escape 
unpunished to ( Tcrmaiiy. On the accession 
of ISlizabeth he wovdd seem t o liave returned, 
since his name is mentioned as . preaching 
.before large audiences at Paul’s Cross in 
August and September 1559. Ho was ad- 
mitted canon of Exeter on 10 May 1500. 
He is said to have written, besides the ‘Ge- 
nealogy/ ^ Epitaphinm Eicardi Pacrei’ (Wood 
and Pits give diftering lirst lines for this) ; 
‘ Humanfe Deploratio ; ’ ‘ De lapsu Phi- 
losophice,’ and several sermons, A mann- 
script entitled ^ Meditationes Itiiierariae de 
Immortalitate‘Animm’ (Sloane MS. 2556) 


has been ascribed to Huntington, and has 
Ills surname written on the first ♦page. 

[■Wooir.s Athenaj Oxon. (Bliss), i. 241; Tan- 
ner’s Bihi. Brit. p. 423 ; Pits, App. p. 876 ; 
vStrype’s Annals, i. i. 199, 200; Strype’s Mein. i. 
i. 572; Strype’s Grindal, p. 39; Foxe’s'Acts and 
Monuments, V. 449, 639, 568, 836, viii. 716, 7l7; 

A Dysclosynge or Openynge of the Manne of 
Synno, &c., compyled by J. Ilarryson, pp. 12, 
08.] ' * R. B. 

HUNTINGTON, ROPERT (1637-1 701 ), 
orientalist and bishop .of Raphoe, second 
son of the Rev. Robert Iliintington, curate 
of Deerlinrst in Gloucestershire, was born in 
February 1036-7, probably at Deerhurst, al- 
though his name is not entered in its register 
of baptisms. Ifis father was vicar of the 
adjoining parish of I.ieifh from 1648' till his 
death in 1661. Robert was educated at 
Bristol grammar school, and in 1652 was 
admitted portionist at Merton College, Ox- 
ford, graduating B.A. on 9 March 16517-8, 
and M.A. on 21 Jan. 1662-3. As soon as 
the statutes of tine college would allow, ho 
was elected to a fellowship, and as he signed 
the decree of 1660, condemning all the pro- 
ceedings of convocation under the Common- 
wealth, his possession of its emoluments was 
undisturbed. At Oxford he applied himself 
to the study of oriental languages, and on 
the return of Robert Frampton [q.v.] he 
applied for his post of chaplain to the Le- 
vant (Company at Aleppo, and was elected 
on 1 Aug. 1670. In the following month he 
sailed, and arrived there in January 167 L 
Huntington remained in the East for more 
than ten years, paying lengthened visits to 
Palestine, Cyprus, and Egypt, and losing no 
o])povtunity of acquiring rare mannsevipts. 
itis chief correspondents in England were 
Narcissus Marsh, afterwards archbishop of 
Armagh, Bishop Fell, Edward Pocock, and 
Edward Bernard, and for the two former he 
piu’chased many manuscrii^ts. With tlie Sa- 
maritans of Nabulus he began in 1671 a cor- 
respondence which was kept up between 
English and Samaritan scholars for many 
years. A glimpse at his life in Aleppo is 
given in the diary of the Rev. Henry Teonge, 
who visited that city in 1676 (Diary, pp. 
158-6(5). On 14 July 1681 he resigned Ins 
chaplaincy, returning leisurely homeward 
through Italy and France, and settling once 
more at Merton College, the authorities of 
which are said to have funded for him during 
his absence the profits of his fellowship. He 
of B.D. and D.D. (16 June 
1 Humphry Prideaux, himself eagb? for. 

the Hebrew ‘professorship, mentions Hunt- 
nigton a§ a probable competitor, and speaks 
Oi mm as ‘soe well liked, he is a very 'vyor- 
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thy person/ Through the recommendation 
of Fell to Marsh he was oflered the provost- 
ship of Trinity College, Dublin (i68d), and 
reluctantly accepted it. An Irish transla- 
tion of the New Testament had abeady been 
printed, but the two friends, Marsh aiul 
Huntington, superintended a translat i on 
into the same language of the canonical hooks 
of the. Old Testament, which was printed at 
the expense of llobert Boyle. In 1688 he 
fled from Ireland, but returned for a short 
time after the battle of the Boyne. The 
bishopric of Kilmore, which was \aeant 
through the refusal of Dr, William Sheridan 
to take the oaths of allegiance to tlie new 
ministry, was offered to him early in 
but declined, and he preferred to live in 
England, he resigned his provostship (8ep- j 
teinber 1662), leaving the college a sih'cr ; 
salver, still preserved, on Avlueh his arms are ! 
engraved. In the same autumn (19 .\ag. i 
1692) IliintingtOJi Avas instituted, on the i 
presentation of Sir EdAvard Turner, to the ' 
rt^crory of Groat IlallingbuiT in Essex, In 
his letters to his iViends he often lamented : 
his banishment to this solitude,, Avith itsc'ou- | 
sequent loss of boolcs and society. luilod , 
in Octo])er 1693 to obtain tlie wardenship of • 
Morton College, and about t].ie end of 1692 i 
lie marrie<l a daiighler of Joliii PoAV(dl, and ' 
a sister of Sir dolm I'owell, Judge of the ; 
king/s bench. lie AA^as consecrated at Dub- j 
lin ;bishop of llaphoe on 20 July 1701 (Cot- | 
TON, Fmti EccL ilihenncce. iii. 35o ). Almost ' 
immediately aft(^rwards he was at t acked by ; 
illness, and lie died at Dublin on 2 Sept. • 
1701, when he Avas buried near tlie floor of ; 
Trinity College (.diapel, and a marble monu- , 
nient Avas erected by the widow to his 1110- i 
mory. j 

Huntington’s sole contribution to litera- j 
turc Avas a sliort paper in ‘ Philosopliical . 
Transactions/ No. 161 (20 July 1(381), pp. | 
(f23™9, entitled ‘ A Lettcn’ from Dublin con- ! 
cerning the Porphyiy Ihllars in Egypt,’ 
which Avas reproduced in John Ray’s ‘ "Col- 
lection of Curious Travels and Voyages ’ 
(1693), ii. 149-55. EdAvard Bernard j^q. v.] 
inscribed to him his paper on the chief fixed 
stars (see PML Trans, xiv. 567 et seq.) 
Huntington gave to Merton College fourteen 
oriental manuscripts, and to the Bodleian 
Library thirty-five more. A much larger 
number, 646 in all, was purchased from him 
in 1693 for the latter collection at a cost of 
700/. Thomas Marshall, rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and dean of Gloucester, 
gave to the Bodleian in 1685 many valuable 
manuscripts, hicluding some Coptic copies of 
the gospels procured for him by Hunting- 
ton, and Archbishop Marsh on his death in 


1718 left to the same iil.uA'iry many oiaeutul 
I manuscripts Avbich he had acquired from 
lluulingtou. ITcse manuscripts are de-^ 
scribed in Bernards ‘Catalogue’ (1697), 
and in the olficial catalogues of the Bodleian 
i (1788-1835 and .1848-90). Huntington av as 
• a liberal contributor of manuscript s t o Trinity 
■ College, Dublin, and a collection of h.i.s letters, 
i dated between 1684 and 1688, relat ing to that 
; institutiou were on sale by ( fsborne tlie book- 
seller about 1755. 

i [The chief inatorials for Huntington's hio- 
I graphy are found in the Avork of his friend, J), 

' iiioberti Huutingtoni Epistohe, }:)r:.einit.tuiitui’ D. 

I Jlxnitiijgtoni ot I), Boriiardi vita?. Scriptoro 
I TJioma 8mitho, J7(M. A conteinporaiKHXustraDs- 
iMtioii into .English av;i.s inserted by >Shi.rJoy 
Wot)]nier of lOxetur in (.rent. Mng. l<S2o, pt. i. 
pp. .11-15, 218-21, and reproduced in 

the q'owkes].*iiry lleg. and Alag. ii. 222-40. See 
also Pearson’s .Lov;nit Chaplfi.iiis, pi>. 18- 28, 57 ; 
.IkTimrd’s ( !at. Libronini Mauiiscriptoruni (1007), 
]>]). 177-8, 270-85; (Joxo’s Cat. .M88. iii Oullegiis 
Oxoii.i. (.Merton Coll.) 1 ; .11 ist. .MS8. Comm, 

41 h Hep. A]>p. p, 588; .Hiog. Brit. 1757 ed. iv. 
2710“12; Eiiglisli Cyclop. ; Lubtrell's Hist. Ke- 
latifjn, ii. 41)5. iii, 202; IJrodriek's Merton Coll. 
(Oxf. Hist. 80c.), p. 202; .Briileiinx's .Letters 
((.aund, 8()e.), pp, 20, 122-5 ; 4. W, Stuhljs’s Dub- 
lin Uni V. pp, j. 1 7 -20 ; Clou eestersJ 1 i re N otes and 
Q,n<'rics, i. 2, ii, 2 L 5, 110; AJaeray’s Annals of 
Botll. Lib. 1800 ed. pp. 151, 101 -2, 185.] 

W. I*. (1 

HUNTINGTON, VN'LLLl AM, S.S. (1745- 
1813), eccentric priNUcIun*, iui I ural son of 
Barnabas Itussel, iarrnm’, was Ijorxi in a cot- 
tage at the Four Wonts, on t.lie road be- 
tween (Joudhurst and Cranbrook, Kent, on 
2 Fel ) . 1 74 4-5 , a a d av a s I )a ] >t i si al at r anbr 0( >k 
(.diLivcli in. the name of liis putative father, 
W illiam Hunt, a labourei*, on .14 ISov. J750. 
After acfiuiring the fairest rufliments of 
knowledge at t.lie (’ran brook grammar scliool, 
he Went into service us an errand-boy, and 
Avas afterwards succes.si voJy genllemun’s ser- 
vant, guninuk'cr’s ujjprmitico, sawyer’s pit- 
man, coacliinan, hearse-driver, tramp, gar- 
dener, coalheaver, and popular preacher. 
Having seduced a young woman, the daugh- 
ter of a tailor at Frit tenden, Kent, ho de- 
camped on the birt h of a child, and changed 
his name to Huntington to avoid identiiica- 
tion (1769). He then formed a coni,iection 
with a sei'A'ant-girl named Alary Eliort, VAuth 
whom he settled at Alortlake, working as <a 
gardener. Here he suliered nnich from 
poA'erty, and still more from conviction of 
sin. After removing to Sunbury he Avent 
through th(j exjiei'ienco known as coiwersion, 
Avhich Avas precijiitated ].)y a casual conver- 
sation Avith a strict (,?alviiiist . Huntington, 
after failing to obtain satisfaction from the 
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/Whole Duty of Man^ or fha Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticle?, discovered in the Bibh.^ to his dismay 
convincing proof of the doctrine of predes- 
tination. About (Jliristmas 177^> a sadden 
vision of brilliant light confirmed him in his 
belief (cf. the detailed aecoiuit in his auto- 
biography); after praying fervently for a 
quarter of an hour, Christ appeared to liiin 
^ in a most glorious manner, with Iris body 
all stained with blood,’ and he obtained the 
assurance that In^ ^was brouglit under the 
covenant love of ( lod’s elect.’ lie thereupon 
ceased t-o attend the esiablisbed churcli, and 
spent his Sumlays in singing hymns of his 
own com posing, in praying, and in readi ng and 
expounding the Bible to 3Ja7*y Short. ITe 
afterwards joint'd the Calvinistic methodists 
of Kingsto?i; hut soon removed to Ewell, 
whertJ his ]n'(‘a.ching was invpopuhu*, and | 
llience to ThaintiS Ditton, wliert'. for a time I 
h(j comhintKl preaching with coalUeaving or j 
cttbbling. SubstajuenI ly he depended for Ills | 
subsistence on fait h. JTis congregalions did ' 
not permit him to starve, but tlieir supplies j 
were irregular, and .Hunt ington Avas ofttui in ! 
great distntss. He rt'garded every windfall, ' 
hoAVtiVta* trifling, as a miraculous interposi- ; 
tion of (iod. .His curious work, Miod the 
Guardia.n of the Poor and the Bank of Faith,’ 
givt'S a rniruite account of liis manner of life 
at t his ptn'iod. 

By degrees he extended the sphere of his 
ministry, going a regular circuit betAveen 
Thames Dittoji, Uiclimoiid, Cobham, Wor- | 
ple.sdtm, Ik^tAvorth, Horsham, and Margaret ; 
Street ( /hapel, London, I’rovidence proAuding j 
him Avith a horse, honse furniture, aud riding ; 
breeches, j le found Avishing sometimes a I 
mol^.^ poAverfiil engine than ])raYer. Aiitici- | 
patiug that his ])ast history Avould sooner or ' 
later come tolightjluntinglon took the pve- ! 
caution of confiding i lu* afijiir of the girl at | 
Frittendeu toliis more devoted a dhi'rents, and ; 
appended to his name the letters 8.S., i.e. 
sinner saAa^d, The ])etty annoyance or perse- 
cution ho sufiered from those avIio resented 
his preaclnug he described in ;i book entitled 
^Tlie Naked Bow.oj.* a Visible Display of tlie 
Judgment s of God on the .Em.'inles of Truth.’ 
He there sIioavs tliat A'arious calamities Avliich 
befell his enemies Avero divine punishments 
for small atfroiits oflcrial to himself. In 1 782, 
in accordance Avith wliat he regarded as a 
heavenly monition, he removed to London, 
and soon obtained sufiieiont credit to build 
himself a chapel in Titchfield Street, Ox- 
ford Market, Avhich he christened ‘Pimd- 
donce Chapel.’ The place Avas chnsecrated 
in 1783, and here he officiated for more than 
a quarter of a century. On 13 July 1810 the 
chapel, Avhich Avas imiiisiired, Avas burned 


j to the ground. Huntington, hovvever, easily 
raised 10,000^., with which he built a larger 
chapel in Gray’s Inn Lane, between Wilson 
! Street and Oalthorpe Street, taking care to 
have the freehold vested in himself. New 
ProAudence Chapel, as it Avas called, was 
opened for divine service on 20 J une 1811 . 
For the rest of his life Huntington derived 
a handsome income from his pew-rents and 
publications, had a villa at Criclclewood, and 
Ifept a carriage. He preached at his chapel 
until shortly Imibro his death, Avhicli occurred 
at Tunbridge Wells on 1 July 1813. He was 
, interred on 8 July in the burial-ground of 
I Jiroh Cluipel, IjCAves. His epitaph, com- 
posed by himself, AA^as as follows : ^ Here lies 
I the conlheaver, wlio departed tliis life .Tuly 1st, 
i 1813, in the 69th year 01 his age, beloved of 
his God, but abhoiTod of men. The omni- 
scient Judge at the grand assize shall ratify 
and confirm this to the confusion of many 
tliousands, for England and its metropolis 
shall knoAv that there hath been a prophet 
among them.’ Mary Short died in Hun- 
tington’s lifetime. Her death Avas hastened 
by gin and chagrin induced by a scandalous 
intimacy which .Huntington formed about 
1803 Avith an evangelical lady, ISlizabeth, 
relict of Sir James Sanderson, bart., lord 
mayor of London in 1792. Huntington 
married this lady on 15 Aug. 1808. By 
Mary Short he had thirteen children, of whom 
seA^eii sur\'iA"cd. He had none by Lady San- 
derson. She survived liim, dying on 9 Nov. 
1817. 

In person Hiintington was tall and strongly 
built, with wSomeAvliat^ iiTegular featuriBs, a 
ruddy complexion, light blue eyes, and an 
ample forehead, partially concealed by a short 
black Avig. His portrait by Pellegrini (jct. 
58) is in the National Portrait Gallery. His 
manner in the pulpit was peculiar. Action 
he had none, except a curious trick of passing 
a Avliite handkerchief to and fro. His style 
Avas colloquial and often extremely coarse, 
but nervoUvS and idiomatic. His doctrine 
vi^as CalAunism flavoured with antinomianism, 
his method of interpreting scripture wholly 
arhit rary. He claimed to be under the direct 
inspiration of God, and denounced all who 
diflered from him as knaves, fools, or incar- 
nate devils. He predicted the total destruc- 
tion of Napoleon and his army in Egypt, and 
I the fall of the papacy about 1870. He seldom 
I baptised, admitted' to the communion only 
by tietkot, and discountenanced prayer-meet- 

From the time of his settling in London 
ho was a prolific writer, and was frequently 
engagedinacrimoiiious controversy. Among 
his antagonists Avere Jeremiah Learnault 
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Garrett [q. v,], Rowland Hill [q* v.’;, and 
Timothy J?riestley [q. v .] In 1811 he ^pub- 
lished a collective edition of his works com- 
plete to the year 1806, in 20 voLs.Bvo, They 
consist principally of senmons, epistles, and 
other edificatory or controversial matter, 
lie continued to publish during' his life, and 
six additional volumes appeared after his 
death, viz. (1) Hlleanings of the Vintage ‘ 
1814, 2 vols. 8vo; (2) ^Posthumous Letters,’ 
1816 3 vols., 1822 1 voL 8vo. 

[The principal authorities are the autobio- 
graphical works mentioned in tlie text; Ebeiio- 
zer Hooper’s Celebrated Coal heaver, 1871; luiets. 
Letters, and Docn ments conccrniiigWilliam Hunt- 
ington, 1872; obituary in Cent, Mag. 1818; The 
Sinner Saved, a Memoir of the Rev. William 
Huntington, 1813 ; a Ravage article by Southey 
in the Quarterly Roviow, voL xxiv. ; Don Mainiol 
3i]s]unclla’s I welters from .England, 1 808 (of. notice 
in Edinburgh Review, January IbOSb] 

j: j\r. B. 

HUNTLEY, FRANCIS (1787 r;-j8:a), 
actor, born in Haruvsley, Yorkshire, lost bis 
father -wliile young, and claimed, vainglori- 
ously as is supposed, to have been educated 
at 'Douglas’s academy in Sout h Audley Street, 
and articled to a surgeon. After some prao 
tice in London as an amateur, he began liis 
professional career at Brecknock about 1806, 
under R. Plullips. A bad start was made, 
and he appeared ^vith no more success at tlie 
I-*yccum under Laurent. With Beverley, at 
the Ricbmond Theatre, he r<‘mained for some 
time, studying and rising in Iiis pi-oiession. 
After pej-forniing at Stamford and Notting- 
liam, ho played Othello to th(3 lagoof Carey, 
otherwise Kean, at the Jbrmiiigham Tlieatre, 
under Watson. Under Ryley at Bolton he 
was seen by Elliston [q. v. J, who engaged 
him for Manchester, and brought him subst;- 
quently to the Olympic and to the Surrey, 
where "in the suramerof 1809 he appeared as 
Lockit in the CBeggar’s Opera’ to l^lliston’s 
Macheath. On 25 Nov. 1811 , as King James 
in the ^ Knight of Snowdoiin’ — an operatic 
adaptation by iMorton of the ‘ Lady of the 
Lake ' — he was seen for the first time at Co vent 
Garden. Romaldi in the ^ Tale of Mystery ’ 
followed on the 27th, and on 11 Dec. Wiiford 
in the ^ Iron Chest.^ On 31 Jan. 1812 he was 
the original Don Alonzo in Reynolds’s ^ Virgin 
of the Sun.’ At Easter he returned to the 
Surrey, and went thence to Dublin, where 
duringtwo seasons he played leading business 
at the Smock Alley Theatre. After this he 
was seen at the Olympic, again with Dibdin 
at the Surrey, at the Coburg, the Royalty, the 
West London — where he opened as (Edipus to 
the Jocasta of Mrs. Julia Glover [q. v.]— at 
Astley’s, and then again at the Coburg and 


the. Surrey. In lus later years he was knowii 
as the* Roscius of the Coburg,' at which house 
he was prineipallv seen. Ho ^vas a well-built ' 
man, jibout 6 ft. *10 iiu in lioight, dark, with 
an expressive face, great command «)f feature, 
and a clear and powerful voice, the midor- 
tonfcvs of wJiich had much sweet nes.^. Before 
ruiniug liiinsolf by drunkenness and other 
irn'giilarities of life, and by playing to vulgar 
audiences, lie had great powavrs of expressing* 
rage, fear, despair, and otinu* st long passions, 
lie was seen to advantage in Tom Jones, 
Edward the Black Prince, Ffi/.io, Lockit, 
George Barnwell, and the Vicar of Wake- 
field. A j)or(rait fd‘ him as Balfour of Bur- 
ley is given in Oxberry’s * Dramat ic Bio- 
graphy,’ new' scries, voL i. H is <leath, which 
took place Hately, aged 18,’ according to the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine ’of April 1 8:11 (pt. i. 
p. 376), wots Iiastened by inlomperance. Ox- 
berry i^Dramalic Vhvortulixjy) doubtfully says 
be w^as born in 1785, died in .1823, and was 
buried in Wahvorth, AV'lien tit tiie Surrey 
with lloneyman the lesset.*, wdio was also a 
publican, bis terms are said 1c» liavo been a 
guinea, a night and a.s much brandy a.s ho 
could drink. He marrie'l alK)ut 1808, but 
se])arated from liis \vi.rc, by wdiotn he had a 
cliild. Another Frank liunlley, who was 
subsequently on I lie stage, ma y have beoi.i 
his sou. 

[Eook.s cited; (uMiest’s Acecamtof t.luj English 
Stage; Oxherry’s Drama tie Biography, 2nd soi\ 
vol. i. ; Georgian Era, iv. o71.] J. K. 

HUNTLEY, SiK HENRY V1HIE(1795- 
186J ), captain in t he navy, colonial governor, 
and aut.hor, was the third son of tlio Rev. 
Richard Huntley of Boxwell Court, Glouces- 
tershire. He entered lh(», navy in 1809, 
served on the West I/idiau and North 
American .station, and in 1815 Avas in. the 
Northumberland wlimi she carried Bonaparto 
to St. Helena. In 1818 he was made lieu- 
tenant, and served in the, M()dit:erranean 
successively in Hie Rcdp(.)le find lYirthian 
brigs; in the last be was wrecked on the 
coast of Egypt, 15 May 1828. Ho was after- 
wards at Portsmoutli in the Ganges Avith 
Captain Joint Hayes [(j. v.], whom ho fol- 
lowed to the Dryad oh the Avest coast of 
Africa, where, for the grciater part of the 
time, he had command of one of her tenders, 
and cruised successfully against slavers. In 
1833 he was appointed to the command of 
the Lynx on the same station, find in her 
also captured se\x»ral slavers. In 1.837 he 
was employed, in concert Avith (Atmmander 
Craigie of tlm Scout, in negotiating a treaty 
with the king of Bonny, and was sent home 
i with the account of the proceedings. In 
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June 1838 lie was promoted to the rank ot j Hampshire, who was the son of anothep 
commander, and in 1839 was appointed lieu- Philip rlunton, and perhaps deseeded from; 
tenant-governor of the settlements on tlic ! K.chardlluntonof East Knoyb^^ 
river Gamhia, in which capacity ho had to i (Woon, Own iv. 50; ^ 

repel tlie incnrsiioTis of some of the adjacent ’ cind his l)eseendcmt^ by llaniel y» Huix-! 
trihes. In Ancust 1841 he was appointed ; toon ; IIoAEK, Modem Wiltshvve, Westbury,, 
lieutenant-governor of Prince Edward’s Is- j p. 22). He was entered atWadham College, i 


-gwernor 

land, and previous to going out was knighted, 
9 Oct, 1B4L lio Avas afterwards arhi- 
trator of the. mixed courts at Jjoanda, and 
at a later date became consul at Santos in 
Brazil, wlierf^ lie rlied 7 Mny J8(.)4. lie was 


Oxford, either as a batler or servitor, 31 Jan. ; 
1 622-3 (G AKDiNER, Wadham ColL 66). ; 
Of this college he aft erwards became scholar, 
and graduated B.A.. iix 1626 and M.A, 16291 
( VVoon, Fasti Oxon. i. 426, 461). He was i 


twice married, a.ml left issue; iiis oldest son, ' ordained priest, and held the appointment of 



Hunton in 1664 Ava>s an assistant to the 
EdAvard’s ! commissioners for Wilfthire for tlie ejection , 
taken to | of ^ scandalous, ignorant; and insuiiicient ■ 
jii Iiis re- rministers and schoolmasters.’ His zeal pro- 
piiblislied in ra])Id sueces- | curc^d him a prominent position among tlie 
fine Scramble, or Tliirty ■ adherents of CroniAvell, and in 1657 he was 
Bluejaclcet ’ (in j appointed master or proA^ost of Cromweirs 
.■ery obvious and j Nimthern University at Durham; the patent 


18()0. 

AVliilc* in command at .Erinco 
Islaml llimtley seems to haA^e 
, literature as aii amusement; and on Iiis re- 
turn to Ihiglam 
si on : I . 


^ i^u'egrin 

A'ears’ Adventures of a 
2 A^ols. post 8\ (), 1849), in A-ery 
feeble imitation of Captain Marry at. 2. ^Gb- 
siTvatious u])on the Free Trade policy of 
England in conraiction Avith tlie Sugar A<jt 
of 184(.r ( 8vo, 1849), an exaggerated protxAst 
against the poliey adopted. 3. ‘ Seven A^ears’ 
S(‘rvice on tlio SlaA^e Coast of Western 
Africa’ (2 vols. post 8\^o, 1850), a p(U‘sojial 
narrative. 4. HJalifornia, its Gold and its 
.Inhabitants ’ (2 vols, post 8vo, 1856). Many 
of Huntley’s ollidal reports on African (pies- 
lions Ave.ve also published in the diilei'cmt 
bl ue~hooks. 

[O’Eyrnc’s Nav. .Biog. Diet. ; Uent. Mag. 1 86-1, 
pt. ii. p. 112,] J. K. L. 
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a.s transcribed by .Hutchinson {History of 
Jhirham^ i. 519) erroneonsly gives his name 
as Hutton. 200/. a year from the rich living 
of Sedgotield in the comity of Durham was 
assignenl liim. When at the Jlestoratioii 
the Durliaiu Unworsity totally disa])pcared, 
Hunton AA^ent back to Westbury, and Avas 
ejected from tlie living in J6G2. He is said 
to haAT) siiliseqiiently held conA’^entielevS in 
AVest bu ry. Dying in J ul y 1 682 ho was bi iriod 
in the church there. Ho married a ricliAAddoAV 
very late in lift*. 

1 1 uiiton’s sympathy Avith a limited moii- 
arcliy Avas shoAvii in his only Avell-lcnGAAnx 
work, ^ A Treatise of Monarchie,’ publishiMl 
in 1643, AAdiich attracted attention at the 
time. Dr. Henry Eerne [q. A^] ansAvered it 
in ‘A Heply unto several! Treatises pleading 


Gokdox, 

Av.u\ANiu-iu, third E.vuu, d, 1524 ; Gounux, 

(.kuouGU, second Eakl, d, 1502 P; Gonnox, ^ ^ 

Giuouo io, l^ort li l^A lii., dj, 1562 ; ( loKDox, : for the armes noAV taken uj) by subjects in the 
ULoiK.i., tilth Ivviiu, d, lo76; SiuTox, Alj]X- I pretended defence of lleligion/ &'c,, Oxford, 
ANDim DU, lirst I’.AUu, d. 1470.] i Dvi;]. To this Hunton replied again in 1644. 

i Sir Robert Eilmer also briefly criticised II un- 
tun's Avork in ‘The Anarchy of a Limited 
1 Vi-vv vidv .vr i ^ a — " ' iaud Mixed Monarchy,’ London, 1646, re- 

ir.ir.P o Ai<., I punted in 1652. Hunton s ^Treatise of 

ofGorik.7: Gokim.n, ?W.;oiJrnGi S’jlkS 

Qxm,d, 1(49, , Eng-kuS resides in tbe three estates^of ^tbe 


HUNTLY, Al A UQiJTsMs o;k. [See Gonnox, 
Alioxaxuuu, 1078r-172vS, tilAh aixiuiiris, so- 


Vestminster by order of the House of 

tiwYvriSfS works a»: 1. ‘A Tr»tUo of 

wsstho son of H„„,ou of Aod'orori.! ; ’ (? Snl 
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/beriiiiiff tliis particularMouarcliy, Lon- i 
:d6n, 1643, 2, 'A Vindication of tlic Treatise ; 
/of Monarchy, containing’ an Answer to l)i\ I 
Femes Ileply ; also, a more full Discovery of j 
Three inaine Points: (1) The Ordinance of ; 
God in Supremacie ; (2) The Nature and 
Kinds of .Limitation; (3) The Causes and 
Meanes of Limitation in Governmems/ 
London, 1044. 3. ^ Jus Ilegum/ &c., London, 
1645. There is no co|3y of tlie last, in the 
British Museura, and Wood says that he liad 
never seen it. Calainy does not mention it. 

[Authorities cited; BriL Mus. Gat. ; Palmer's 
Noueonf. Mem. ii. 517*1 W. A. J. A. j 

HUNTSMAN, BENJAMIN (1704- | 
1776), inventor of cast steeJ, was born of! 
German parentage ifi Lincoliisliivo in 1704. i 
He became a skiliui mechanic, and eventually ! 
started in busiiu'ss as a cloclvinakov iji Don-I 
caster. He also made and rej»;nred loek.s, ; 
jacks, and otJier articles riM|iuring* delicate = 
’workmanship. His sagacity caused liim to 
bo looked U]Km as tlio ^ \vis<3 man’ oi‘ the 
n.oighboui*h.ood. He even |»ractis(Hl surgtny 
as an empiric, and was regarded, as a ch*yer 
oculist', but he always gave medical aid free 
of charge. 

In introducing several improved tools 
Huntsman Ava.s much ]iiiid(‘red by tlio in- , 
ferior quality of coiniuon German steel : 
supplied to him, which he also found unsnit- i 
able for the springs and pendulums of his 
cloclis. He therefore d(.‘termlned to male.' a ; 
better kiml of steel, llis first exjteriinents i 
were conducted at Doncaster, but in 171.0 be j 
removed for greater convenience of fuel to 1 
llaudswmrth, a few milevS to tlui soul li of I 
^Sheffield, and there pursued Ids investiga- I 
lions in secret. His experiments extended ! 
over many years. Long after liis cleat li many 1 
liiindredweights of steel w(.!re found buried | 
in diilerent places about his manufactory .in | 
various stages of failure, arising from irnper- • 
feet melting, breaking of crucibles, and bad | 
fuxes. Ills idea was to purify tlie raw steel | 
then in use by melting it with fluxes at 
an intense heat in closed earthen crucibles. 
When Hiintsmanhad perfected liis invent ion, 
he endeavoured to persuade the cutlers of 
Sheffield to employ it. They refused, how- 
ever, to work a material so much harder than 
the ordinary steel, and for a time the whole 
of the cast keel that Huntsman could mauu- 
fecture was exported to France. 

The Sheffield cutlers ultimately became ^ 
alarmed at the preference showui by English j 
as well as French consumers for cast-steel j 
cutlery. But Sir George Savile, the senior | 
member ot parliament for the county of \ or.k, j 
refused the request of a deputation of Sheffield j 


cntku's to use his influence with the govevn- 
mem so as to prohibit tlie exportation of 
cast Steel, on learning vhatthe SheilieJd muuu-? 
.foctuvers would nor. make use of the new 
steel. Hud Siw ile yic>ldo(l to the cUqnilatiou, 
it is probable that the business i.tf cnsi-sleel 
making would have been .lost to S]i<.4ll(4(], 
for at that time Huntsman had advantageous 
dflers from some njanuiactuu'vs iu Birming- 
ham to renioN'O his furnaces thither. 

Obliged to use- tlio east steel, tlie Slieilield 
makers strove, by le*iberv and otherwise to 
Iriarn the soeivl of Huntsman’s invent icm. 
As Huntsman liad ncM. ])atented his process, 
his cmly protection was in 'prt‘stn*vlng it as 
mucli a. myst ery as possible. * -Ml his work- 
men Averc pledgfd to st.'cri.'cy, strangers Avere 
carefully excluded from the wmhs, and tlio 
whoh' of the steel nuulo Avas melted during 
tlie night.’ It is said that the person Avho 
first suc(‘enflo{l iucr>j)yiiig .1 lunl8man’s’[>rocess 
was an ir(.ml()un(hv named Walker, Avho 
<:aiTi(.Mi oji his business .at. (ireenside, near 
SluOliehl, and it: was e(U'tainly there that the 
imrlvingof east sttrel \vas next )>egun, WalKer, 
disguised as a tramp, ajipearvd shivt‘nng at 
tlie door of .1 1 niilsnnm's found ry late one 
Avintry nigld, wluai (he* workmen Avere about 
to hegin, o)jt allied permission to warm liim- 
self hy (lu.t furnace lire', and wlieii supposed 
to he asleep wat.clied the proci'SS. 

The inen^ased (h'inand foj* 1 1 untsnian^s Steel 
com])elIt*d. liim iu 1770 to remove to larger 
].)remi.ves of his oavu erection at Al.terclille, 
nort.li of Wlu'Hiiild. lie difai in 1776, in his 
.sevirnty-second year, and was huried in 
Atterdiil’e chin’cijyard. .His son, William 
Ifuntsman (173.‘5 J809), continued to carry 
on the busliuiss^ and greatly extended it. 
Huntsman Avas an ex(.tollent' cliemist, and 
had good. knoAvhulge of otJier sciences. Tlie 
.Lloyal h^ociety Avished to elect him a fellow, 
but lie decliiu'd the honour. Although, of 
eccentric liuhits and reserved in liis manner, 
]j(! jiractisod a large benevol enco. J n religion, 
lie Avas a qnnkcr. 

[Smilcs’s 1 udusti’ial Biog., 1870, pp. 102-11 ; 
F. Lo Play in Aiiuales dos Mines, 4tli so.r. 
iii. 638. ix. 218.] G. G. 

HUQUIER, JAMES GABUIEL (1725- 
1805), portrait-jiainter and engravau’, born at 
Paris in 1725, was son of Jacques Gabriel 
lluquier. Tlie father Avas well known as 
an engraver after Watteau, Boucher, a.nd 
others, and his work after J. 1^. .Meissonnier 
and Oppenord especially did much to fix 
French taste under I..ouis XVT in furniture 
and decorative oi'minumt. The younger 
lluquier assisted father in many of his 
engravdii gs, and himself engraved a fcAV 
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plates, not ably ^ Le Repos Cbampetre,’ after 
Watteau. AVlien the lather was forced to 
take refuge in England, the son accompanied 
him and settled in Loudon, wliere he. ob- 
tained considerable practice as a portrait- 
painter in crayons. In 1771 ho exhibited a 
portrait of himself at the Royal Academy, 
and was an occasional contributor in the fol- 
lowing years. In 178^1 be a])peai‘s to liavc 
bcMm residing at Cambridge, ir« (1 rew a. po]’- 
trait of tin j (Jhcjvalier d^Eon, wlncli. was en- 
gi‘aved in mezzotint by T. Rurke. nuquicr 
etched a porti'ait of Richard 'i yson, master 
of the cenmionios at Rath, for A n.stoy’s ^New 
Ratli Ouid(? ’ (178lJ). Ib.^ married at Paris, ^ 
MO Nov. l7o8, Atnie Louise, daughter of 
.lac(]ues ( Miereau, the engraver. Ijate in life 
lie retired to Whrewshuiy, wliere lie died on 
7 June 1800. 

|Sciihert's Angeinoines Kiinstlor-Loxikun , 
Portali.s tit .1 Jerald is Cravours dii IS'* Sieele; 
Dodd'S aiaunseript History of English Engravers j 
(Brit. Mas. Add. MS. 33102); liuyal Aejulcniy 
Oitalogu.es.] L. 0. 

HURD, RICHARD, D.T), (17i>0 1808), 
bisljop of Worcester, second sou of John 
Hurd, a suhstantial farmer, by Hannah Jiis 
wife, Avas horn at Congreve, Stafford shire, on 
IM Jan. 1719 20. He was educated at Bi*e- 
wood gm mniar school and Emmanuel Col lege, 
(Vmbridge, wliere he graduatcid R.A. in 
172)8 -9, and ])roci‘eded At. A. in 1742, taking 
a lellowsbip and deacon’s orders. After a 
brief experience of parochial Avork at Uey- 
mersluim, near Tlietford, he returned to 0am- 
bridgc, was ordained ])riest in 1714, and 
graduated B.D. in 1749. At Cambridge bo 
foiMiKid a close friendsliip with his pupil aud 
old schoolfelloAv, Sir Edward Litlletoii, hurt, i 
AVilliam Alasoii and (rvay Averc also among 1 
his eontejnporaries aruL friends. His first | 
literary elfort toek the shape of CRemarks on I 
a late Rook | by William Weston, q. v.] en- 
titled An Eiuiuiry into the rejection of the 
Christian Miracles by the Heathens,’” Lou- 
d^on, 1746, 8vo. In 1748 lie contributed an 
English poem of vGry niodest merit on the 
bfossings of peace to tlie ^ Gratulatio Aeade- 
mm Oantabrigiensis; published on tlie occa- 
sion of tlie peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1749 
he publislied ‘ Q. Horatii Flacci Ars Poetica. 
Epistola ad Pisoiies. With an English Com- 
mentary and Notes/ Ijondon, Bvo. In the 
text he generally folloAA^ed Bentley, but in 
the commentary and notes (though those dis- 
play considerable erudition and taste) he de- 
veloped the tlieory, long since discredited, that 
the poem aaois a systematic criticism of the 
Roman drama (see CouiAisr, CJeokge, the 
elder, and Giubon, Misc. ?ibrA%s\ edit. 1796, 


f4 

ii. 27 et seq.) The AA^ork was anonymous, 
but a judicious compliment in the preface 
gained* Hurd the patronage of AVarburton, 
througli Avhose influence he Avas ajjpointed 
AA^hitchall preacher in 1750. The ^ Ars 
Poetica' Avas followed by ‘Q. Horatii Elacci 
I Epistola ad Augustum, Avith an English Com- 
mentary and Notes ; to A\h.ich is added A Dis- 
course concerning IV^otical Imitation,' Lon- 
don, 1751, Bvo. Both editions Avere highly 
prai.'^ed by, Warburton in a note to Popes 
i ^ Essay on Criticism/ L 6M2. Hurd, in return, 
! dedicated to him in fulsome terms ane\y and 
j enlaro-ed edition of his two works on Horace, 
! London, 1758, 2 yols. 8vo (reissued Avith 
j various additions in 1757, 1766, and 1776). 

• A (icrman translation by Eschenburg ap- 
2 )eared at Leipzig in 1772, 2 vols. Bvo. 

Hurd also jiublislied in 1751 a j>^mplilet 
entitled ^ The Opinion of an Eminent I^aAV- 
! yer [Lord llardAvdcke] concerning the right 
of ajqjeal from the A/4ce-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge to the Senate; supported by a short 
I listorieal Account of the Jurisdiction of the 
I In i versity of Cambridge,' &c. , Bvo. In 1 7 53 
bo accepted tlie donative curacy of St. 
Andre Av the Little, Cambridge, which he 
oxcliangedin 1757 for the rectory of Thur- 
caston, Leiccstersliire. In 1765 he chastised 
Dr. Jortin for venturing in his ‘Sixth Disser- 
tation' to reject Warbur ton's theory that the 
descent of Hhieas into Hades in the sixth 
book of the ‘ H3neid ' Avas intended to alle- 
gorise tlie rite of initiation into the Eleiisi- 
niaii mysteries, in a piece of elaborate and 
unmerited irony entitled ‘ On the Delicacy 
of Friendship : a Seventh Dissertation ad- 
dressed to the Author of the Sixth,' Bvo. In 
1 757 he edited Warburton's ‘ Remarks ' on 
lIimiB’s ‘Natural History of Religion.' 
Hume keenly resented the flippant and in- 
solent tone of this pamjphlet, which aj)peared 
Avitliout either author’s or editor's name, but 
Avas at once attributed to Hurd (see AVAKr 
BuiiTON, RorAAs', ed. Hurd, i. 67-8, xii. 341, 
and Hume, ‘ On my own Life,' in bis Essays), 

I In 1759 Hurd jiublislied a volume of 
I ‘Aloral and Political Dialogues/ in which he 
j introduced historical personages as interlo- 
! cutors. Henry More and Waller discourse 
‘ On Sincerity ill the Commerce of the AVorld,' 
CoAvley and Sprat ‘ On Retirement,' the Hon, 
Robert Digby, Arbutbnot, and Addison ‘ On 
the Golden Age of Queen Elizabeth/. Sir 
I John Maynard, Somers, and Burnet. ‘On the 
j Constitution of the English Government/ 
; The dialogues were much admired, although 
I Johnson was oflendecl by their ‘wofu]lywhig- 
! gisli cast.' Hurd's reputation was further 
I enhanced byjhe publication in 1762 (London 
I and Dublin, 8vo) of a volume of ‘Letters on 
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^Mvalry and Tlomauce,’ by way ot* .scqiud to 
pbe dialogue ^ On the Age of Elizabeth,’ in 
l^lxich lie di'-eussed tlio orio’iu of kniglil- 
fto*antry,and vindicated ( lothic Uteratun^ and 
art from the imputatiou of barbarism. T\\ o 
dialogues ‘ On the of Foreign Tra\('I/ 


On dO Dee. !77t flurd nommatod to 
the of Liclilield anti <'ov('nti\>, on ilie 
recommendulion of Lord Man'^tichf. Ho was 
(MinMHM'ated OH 12 Fo1», I77b, I lurdV man- 
ners wcMV couvlU, and he was soon in high 
fa^our^\lth the Ivina, (hi 7) Jmu* 177t> ho 


in which Shaftesbury and Locko >vero ihe 
sjieakers, followed in 1703, and a comphd<* 
edition of tile Mlialogues* and Hjettors'' was 
published at Cambridoo in 1705, 3 vols. 1 2nio. 
Jlurd had obtained in 1 7t>2, thrt)iigh AVarbiir- 
toii^s influence, th(‘ sinecure rectory of Folk- 
ton, Yorkshire. In]7t)4 an opportunity of 
sliowing his gi-atitude presented it '-elf. Hr. 
Thomas Lfdaiidliad Imd the aud.icity to con- 
trovert a position in * The Doelrino of Hrace/ 
Hurd accordingly \ indicated AVarburtou in 
a ^Letter to the Rev. Hr. Thomas Lelnud/ 
which was, in its way, as oSensivo as tlio ‘His- | 
sertation* addressed to dortin. Hurd would ■ 
gladly liave had both forgotten, but Dr. Harr I 
rejirintod them in 17cS9 with a very (‘anstic ! 
pniface and dedication to Hurd » in ‘ Tracts 
by AVarburton and a AA'Airburtonian, not ad- 
mitted into tiie ^'Collections of th(>ir respec- 
tive AYorks.’ Tn 1. 7 1)5, through the inlluenco 
of AA^arburton and Charh^s Aforke fq. v. j, after- 
wards lord chancellor, Hurd was ajqioiiite.d 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1707 lie was 
collated to tlie archdeaconry of Gloucester; 
in 1768 he graduated H.T). and was appointed 
to deliver the iirst AA" arburton lectures. I'hi'y 
were preached in the chapel at Linc<diTs Inn, 
and published in 1772 under the title ‘An 
Introduction to the Study of the Hrophecies 
concerning the Christian Church, and in par- 
ticular concerning the Church of Paiial Home’ 
(London, 8vo). Jn tliemheadopted the t heory 
of Joseph Mede[q. V.], wliom he pronounced 
a ^ sublime genius,’ They were popular, and 
passed at once into a second edition ; a third 
appeared in 1773, a fourth in 1776, a tiftli in 
1788, 2 vols. 8vo. A now edition by E, 
IBickersteth was x>ublished in 1839, London, 

1 2mo. Soon after their jmblica tion H urd re- 
ceived a private note from Gibbon, under a 
feigned name, stating with great ability cer- 
tain objections to the authenticity of the 
^ Book of Daniel . ' H iu*d ret urned a courteous i 
and candid reply, and the matter dropped. | 
Nearly a quarter of a centiny afterwards | 
Hurd’s reply was found by Gibbon’s execu- j 
tors among his papers, and published in Hurd’s j 
lifetime in Gibbon’s ‘Miscellaneous AVorks ’ ; 
(ed. 1796), i. 455 et seq. Gibbon’s letter was | 
first published after Hurd's death as an ap- | 
pendix to the ‘Lectures’ in the collected ^ 
edition of Hurd’s works, vol. v. Hurd edited : 
Cowley’s works in 1772, and in 1775 Jeremy i 
Taylor’s ‘ Moral Demonstration of the Truth i 
of the Christian Religion.’ ! 


was appointed preceptor to the HriiKH* cjf 
and tlie HuK<‘ of York: in 17^1 he 
was tdi'eted a member of tlie Uo\a] Society of 
(b»ttiiigen and t raii'-hiti'tl to Worcester, 
In 17<-^3 lle^^a'v oibucHl the priina(*\ , wdiich 
he de( lined ‘as a charge not suited to his 
t« mper ami talent On 2 Aui>. 1788 tin' 
king ami ipu'en. aceom]>dnied bv the Duke of 
A’orlv, tlu' prinees-v n>}al, and iJie Hrincesses 
) Augusta and Elizalieth, ^isilt'd Inin at liar- 
. th‘bury (Aistie, and from tlu^ 5tli to tin* 9th 
at l]je Palace, Worct'ster. 

On Warburton’s dealli Hurd had bought 
his books, wliicli, added to his own, com- 
pelled Jiim to build a new library at Jlartle- 
bury ( -a.stle. He had also iindertaken to edit 
NVarhurton's works, a task whioli he com- 
pleted in 1788 (London, 7 voJs. Ito). ‘A 
Tbscourse by way of Omuu'al Jh’rbact^,’ giving 
an account of AVarburlon’s lifti and an esti- 
mate of his genius wliieh was little, less than 
an unqualified (miogy, was not issued until 
1791, and Wav burton’s corvespon de/n(.*e with 
himself, ‘Letters from a late Eminent Pvidate 
to one of his Friends,’ Kiddivrminster, 1808, 
‘Ito (2nd and 3rd editions, 1 a>mIon, 1 809, 8 yo), 
was Iirst ]m}.»l i sheil a ft er i I urd’s deat li . I.l urd 
died unmarrii'd on 28 May 18(.)8, and was 
buried in Hartlebury clmrchyard, Tlie fune- 
ral, by Ids desire, was witliont pomp, and the 
tomb very plain. A ci'nota])h. was after- 
wavfls placed to Ids memory in Worcester 
CatbedraL 

Besides the worlos mentioned above, Hurd 
]jub]ishod several volumes of sermons and 
some charges. From mal;iu*ial found among 
his manuscripts an annotated edition of 
Addison’s works was published in 1811, 
Jvondon, 6 vols. 8vo. A collected edition 
of his own works in 8 vols. 8vo, and a new 
edition of AVarburton’s works in 12 vols. 
8vo, with the ‘ Discourse by way of General 
Preface’ prefixed, appeared at London in the 
same year. 

Hurd was a modiirate tory ami churchman, 
orthodox in his theology, but suspicious of 
religious enthusia>sm. Gibbon, while cmi- 
suring his style, knew ‘ few writers more 
deserving of the great, though prostituted, 
name of the critic ’ (^Miso, WorJi^s, ad, 1796, 
ii. 27), The praise is excessive, but Hurd 
deserves to bo remembered for his ‘ Letters 
on Chivalry and Romance,’ which helped to 
initiate the Romantic movement. 

In person he was below the middle height, 
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well proportioned, and witli regular features, j 
An engraving of his portrait by Gainsborough 1 
is prefixed to tint collected edition of his 
works. 

[Hurd’s Works, voh i. ‘ Soinc Occurrences in 
my own Life;’ iS'idiols’s Lit, Anccd. and Illustr. 
of Lit.; Letters from a late J^ni incut l^relate to 
one of his bVionds; Keel, and Univ. Ecg. 1808, 
pp. 1300 ct soq. ; Gent. Mag. 1808, ]>t, i. p, 5G2 ; 
Ki I vert’s Life and Writijigs ol' Mie Kt, Rev. 
Kichard Hurd, I). I)., Lord I >1 shop of Worcester, 
1860; Watson’s Life of Warhurtem, .18(i3; Eos- 
welTs Life of JoJjiison, ed, Croker, v. 67-8; 
Hora.co Wa1pr)le’s Jouj'ual of tlio lu^igu of Goo. 
Ill, ii, 10, and Lcitlers, ed. Oujiniiigliani, iii. 
280; Karr’s AVorks, iii. e'jlO et scq. ainl AVarlmr- 
ton’s Trarts, 2 i.M) cjt seq. ; TLirris’s Life of Lord 
Hurdwieke; Chalmers’s J3iog. Diet..; JjC Neve’s 
j^Visti Keel. Angl.; Hallain’s Litera. 1 .uro of Ikiropcr, 
ed. 1860, iii. 08 O, iv. 467, 468; Abbey’s Engiisli 
(jhureli and its Risliops, ] 760-1860; A]}l)ey a.nd 
0\a;rtoii's l^higlish (duircli in the KigJUeentli 
Gonhiry.J J. M. K. 

HUKD/rilOArA8(17r>7P~ !82:r), captain 
in tJio na vy and liydrograplicr, a.fH;r .ser\dng 
on tJn‘ NewfouiulluiKl arid North American 
stations, was promoted l)y Lord llowe on 
ill) Jan. .1777 to b(‘. lieuteiiajit of the Uni(?oni 
frigate, which, iiiicler the eomnia?id of Cap- 
tain Ji'ord, cruised with remark', able success 
against the eiuuny^s privateers and .merchant 
ships, and on her return to .I?]nglaJid was oiu* 
of till) small squadj'ou engaged under Sir j 
James Wallace [q. v.J in the ca.])turc of the | 
Daiuic and (h^striiction of two other Frmicli | 
frigates in (Joncale Hay on L3 May 1770. .tn ; 
the action ojf Dominica, on 12 April 1782, | 
llvird was alituitenant of tlie llerculCvS, froin j 
which he was moved into the Ardent, one of ; 
the prizes, for the voyage to England [ket^ | 
Gkavks, 'f iioMAs, Lord]. During t he ])eace 
Ixe -was again (un])l()yed on t he A\A\st India . 
station, and carried out the first exact survey j 
of Herniuda. In August 1705 he was pro- i 
tnotod to the rank of commander, and to that ; 
of captain on 20 April 1802. He wxas en- ; 
gaged in 1804 in the survey of Hrest and the • 
neighbouring coast, the results of wbicli were | 

f ublished in a chart and .sailing directions, i 
u May 1808 ho was appointeil to the post of i 
liydrogTapher to t l\i^ mlmivalty, in succession 
to Alexander Dalrymple [q. v.] . lie held the 
office for fifteen years. During this time the 
coust.ruction of charts was carried on without 
intermission, and he was able to organise a 
regular system of surveys under his control 
and direction. He afterwards persuaded the 
admiralty to make the charts prepared in the 
hydrographic office accessible to tlie public, 
and thus available for tlie ships of the mer- 
cantile marine. At the time of his death, on 


29 April 1823, he was also superintendent of , 
chronometers and a commissioner for the dis- ! 
covery of longitude. ; 

[Marshall’s Hoy. Nav. Biog. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) ; 
566 ; Dawson’s Memoirs of Hydrography, i, 45 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1823, vol- xciii. pt. i. p. 475.] 

J. k L. ; 

HURDIS, JAMES (1763-1801), poet, 1 
wa.s the .son of James Hurdis of Bishopstone 
in Su.‘=isex', where lie was born in 1703. He 
was educated at the grammar school at Chi- 
clu'ster, and in 1780 entered St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. At the close of two years^ residence 
ho WHS elected a dejuy of Magdalen College, 
grailuated B.A. in 1785, and was for six. years 
curate of Burwa.sh In Sussex. In 1788 ho 
piibli.slied his ‘ Village Curate,’ wliich was 
favourably i*eceivod and went through four 
odition.s. He thus beeame known to the 
literary world, and secured the friendship of 
Cow per arid Hay ley. A second volume, 

‘ A driaiio ; or the First- of June,’ followed, 
and in 1790 Hurdis issued a tliird volume of 
])oem.s. Tn 1791, tliroiigli the interest of the 
l.^arl of Chichester, to whoso son he had 
been tutor, he was ap])C)inted to the living of 
Bi.sho])ston,e, and in the same year he wrote 
‘The Tragedy of Sir Thomas More.^ In 1792 
.lie lost his favourite s.ister, Catharine, upon 
wliose death he published^ Tears of Affliction; 
a Poem occasioned by the Death of a Sister 
tenderly beloved,’ London, 1794. In April 
1 793 he was residing at Temple Cowley, near 
(Ixford ; in November of the same year he was 
appointed professor of poetry in that univer- 
sity. In 1799 he married Miss Harriet Minet 
of' Fulham. In 1800 he printed at his pri- 
vate press at Bishopstone Iris poem entitled 
‘ The Favourite Village,’ He died very sud- 
denly on AVednesday, 23 Dec. 1801,- at Buck- 
land in Berkshire, Avliile staying at the house 
of his friend Dr. Rathbone. II e left two sons, 
the elder of whom, James Henry Hurdis, is 
noticed separately. A daughter was born 
after his death. There is a portrait of him 
engraved hy liis elder son after a drawing 
by Sharpies, and a tablet to his memory in 
Bishopstone cliiirch hears an inscription in 
A'erse composed by Ilayley. 

Hurdis is at best a pale copy of Cowper, a 
I X)oet who does not furnish ^ powerful origi- 
j nal. to MU imitator. The blank verse in which 
I most of the i)oeti*y of Hurdis is written is 
j flaccid and monotonous. Still, here and there 
j wo come upon elegant lines, and the poet 
slunys a feeling for nature. Besides his pro- 
j diictions in verse, and a few separately pmited 
: seruums, he Avas the author of: 1. ‘A Short 
j Critical Dissertation upon the time 'meaning 
I of the Avord DJ'JPO found in Genesis i. 21,^ 
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1790 . 2 . ‘CuiNoryKemarlcsuponllioAvranirt'- ))ratt* tlio eouaiatK^n of Qmn'u \ itdoiia, and 
ment of the Plays of Sluike^'peav. orca^oned thi* • Jhiriuiij^ of UielinrdNS o >dinau at 
by reading Mr. MalomA 13d-a} outhoniro- fiom a piotuio Ua F (\dvin. 'fowards the 
t)rder of those eelel>vatecl pu‘ee^/ end ot his lile llurdu unioNtnl to >outh- 
1792 . in thi^ work lluvdis shows a \er> amptoii, wliere he diinl ou ;>t) |n> 7 . 


slender kuowledoe of the snhjeet, and "Malone 
Las added tlie following note to hi=5 cop^ now 
proS'er\ed hi the Bodleian : ‘It is dilFieult to 
say wdiether he or his friend William C'ow- 
peV the potdj -who writes to him on the suh- 
ject of this pamx)hlet, were most ignorant of 
the matt or here d 1 * 5011 As a speftim nof 
Xlurdis’s criticism it maybe mentioned tJiat^ 
judefin^ from nitorn.il oMdenee, he thinks 
\h(‘ ^ Two (Tentlmnen of Verona ’ one of tlu 
latest of Shakespear(*\s pla\s, and tlie ‘ Win- 
t(n*’s Tale ’ one of the earliest. 3. ‘ Lei t ire^ ‘ 
8howini» the several S(flirces of that Vlisivnn 
whiehtlielliim.in Miudiecen esfiom l\u trW 

Ihsliopsloiie, at 1 he author's own prt "v, I 707 

tr. ‘A word or t\\o m \ indieutioo of the 
UnnersilN of Ovfoid, and of ^latrdah ne (^d- ^ 
lege in iiartieular. from the [losilumioiis .is- 
persionsof Br. (hhhoii/ aiionviuou", v d hout j 
plaeeor date.hut eertinnh ])nnttdat Ihdioip- 
stone. ’^hl'^ Is not a mu *^n<*e(‘sslu} perloi- 
manee, as tin* vnt»n% whih^ liea])in^> ])lent\ j 
of abuse upon Gibbon, is obliged to aduiow- j 
h dee Iheti u(h of mo^t ot hj> '-tiu Tlu ^ 
pr(>f(»vsors come out 1»adU , <ind llurdisinaki s 
someslraimt admisMons timuist a^uoddtal | 
of sluiHlinn. 

[fafo of Ifnrdis, pislixtd t<» lie \ illa^it 
ind otbd Potms, liOndoii, 1810 lilo\ tin’s 
of Miied C‘ull Ml Go 70, .hdinsoTi** .M<nnoiis ot 
■\Vm. If lylt \ , Cow Tier’s rs, < d. .lolmsoii ] 

\V. 11 M 

HURDIS, J VMLSlI73\UY(Ls()() ls:>7), 
amateur ml id, wuis the elder son ol Janus 
Hurdis [<j. V.] Wlien he was a ^ear old his 
father di. d mother mair>~ 

^oon after a phvsician at Son(ham])toii, 
he was educated there, and aftiu’vards s]Knt 
a few years in France, ile was then articled 
to Gharles Heath [q. \.J, the enoraxer, by 
wliom he was instructed in drawing and 
etching. Though 'svorking only as an amateur. 

Hurdis was very indiistrions, and he excelled 
ill humovoii«i ‘subjects in tlie stvle of George 
Criukshank, whose acquaintanee In^ fonmd 
at an early period. He resided chiefly at 
Newick, near Lewes, and etched a large 
numlier of portraits of local notabilities, and 
views of buildings in Sussex. Some of these 
appeared in the early volumes of tlie collec- 
tions of the Sussex Arehieological Socitdy, of 
which he was a member. Among his more 
important plates were the portraits of Sir 
George Shiflher, hart., and 3Ir Partington of 
Oft ham, a view of the fife at Lewes to cele- 


Lthiii M US 18 , p lOu, 1 ti< d/rm t ‘s 1 ih t of 
Artists, X An liuolof^ioal C'olhvt loiis ! 

K. M. t) 1) 

HURLESTOISI, RUMI VRD (//. irul 
17>^9), imimer, vho^c hither lutsl in (kiroy 
Sli'Hl, I Jneoln s fun J^'uddN, ol)t<niu (I m 17t)l 
a piemuim (loin Iht' Sofut\ of Arts, flo 
piunupalL p.iHiti'd portv.utN and exlnhitod 
afev <it lh(' K’oMil Vctuhnny In 177-) lu* ac- 
comji.mu dills intim lUdVn mhJost plA\ nght, 
A.R V. I((. \ , «)f l)fr!)^, to ltnl> lb' i(‘- 
tuiiiMl to Ihighuid about I7''0. hitli.it Msir 
be t*\hil)i tod a piet lire of ^ Mai i.i ’fiom St i*i lie's 
‘Senlimontil Joujue}/ whudi was i‘nura\ed 
in mt‘//otiiU f>y W . I Vt her, and jiuinti'd a 
poitiul ot I3d^\ard l3aston, ina\or of .Salis- 
hun.vlmli w«is engia\i*d in nuvrotint by 
J J)iMn Sliortlv aftiu'u aids he Wtis kil]*‘d 
hv luhtuHig A\inl(" iidnig omm' Salishurv 
Plain during a *-(onn, U(‘ wa^ gn'af-unch* 

to I n (k lick V at os 11 lu Istone [<(. \ . , 

[ih<lmn('s l)i^.t of Artists (>(inn)‘'(L Jafe 
oi Jtvseph Wnghl of Diihy Ph.ilomr Smith’s 
Diitisli Ml //t)ti]jio Poitiiits, h'oyiJ Aiukiny 
(’atdogin I L. C. 

HTTRLSTONE), KKM3I)FRTFK ^ 13 \TJ3S 

(IShO poll rill and hist ( >1 k al paint m*, 

horn in London in HOO, was t)ie idrh st sou 
bv hjs s< eond mainagi* of ’Fbomas Y. lliirl- 
^lonc, one oJ* tlic pvopru Ioim of the * Moining 
Ghioinclc.’ lie began life ni the ojli((‘ of 
that join mil, Ijiif while still vn\ \oniig be- 
came a juipil of Sir William Ikerdny, ami 
afterwinds sindH‘<l nndm* Sir JJioin.is Law- 
rence, and also, it i ■> said^ nndm* Ilaydon. 
His lira original woilv was an allar-])i»MM^, 
painted in ISlfl, for w hndi lie rec(i\Mi 20/. 
in l‘s20 hi was admitt(‘d a sindfiit of the 
Royal Academy, wJuu'e in 1^J2 lu^ gaiiuMl 
the si]\er medal for the bt'sl co])y made in 
tlic school of ])ainting’, and in ISJ.j l]i(» gold 
medal for histoneal painting, the subject 
being ‘The CVmlention between the Arch- 
angel Mifdiael and Satan for the Rodv of 
Moses.’ He hist (‘xlulnlid m 1821, sending 
to tlie Royal Academy ‘Lo Malade Imagi- 
naire’and to the British Institution a Ahew 
near mdsor.’ J’hesc were folh>wa‘d at the 
Academy in 1822 by ‘1'he Return of the 
Prodis*al Son ’and a portrait, in 182)) by live 
pjortraits, and in 1824 by his ‘Archangel 
Michael ’ and >ome more portrait * 5 . One of 
his be-^l early works w’-as ‘A AYmetian Page 
with a Parrot,^ exhibited at the liritish In- 
stitution in 1824, and now in the gallery of 
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“ ” Ueid a gold medal at tlie Paris 
1866 , tlic works whicli he sent 
iiig ‘ La Mora,^ ^ Boabdil/ and / Constance 


mg of ns portrait by Gamsborougli cliroiioin^'^^^ Arthur; Eleven of his host works were 
. to the collected edition oi his 

of British I in 1870. 

iV'orks, Yol. i. ‘Some Occu5irf/<.xhibited else- I Hurlst one died at 9 Chester Street, Bel- 


I •£* ' ./us upwards oL tlireci Jiiindred por- , ^ 

^nuiJwtnd ot lujr Avorlrs, among them being’ j colour drawings and portraits at the Royal 
Thexnieliaiitress Arirudii,’exliibit<Mlin 18dl, Academy and the Society of British Artists 
iiid now in tlie gallery of tlie Earl ofEiles- 1)0 tween' 1840 and 1850, but from 1850 to 1850 
mere; ^ifaidee aroused from Iier Ti*ance by slie contributed to the latter exhibition only 
I he sound of IM’usic; 1861; GEros/ T8‘10, fancy subjects ili oil-colour*s. SJie died on 
now belonging 1o the 3lar(juis of . LansdoAvne; 2 Oct. 1858, leaving issue two sons, one of 


now belonging 1o the 3lar(juis of . LansdoAvne; 1 2 Oct. 1858, leaving issue two sons, one oi 
'Italian Boys playing at the Abitional Game j wliom was also an ar#ist; 

;jf Mora ^ and the ‘ IVisoiier of t/Jiiilon,’ the j [Art .Journal, 18119, p. 271 ,* Register, 1869, 
latter purchased by the Earl of Tanker- i ii. 91 ; EcdgTave^s Diet, of Artists of the English 
i^ille, 1857 ; ^ Tlio Seem) in 8t. Petcr^s, ! Mcliool, 1878; RoyalAcademy Exhibitioii Cata- 
Itome, from Bvroits Defoinm^d Transformed,’ lognos, 1821-50 ; Britisli Institution Exhibition 
1859; '44ie ('Vmvent of St. Isidoro: llic Catalogues (Living Artists), 1821-42 ; Exliibi- 
iVIonks giving away ])rovi.si()ns,’ 181-1 ; and a Catalogues of the Society of Rrillsh Artists, 

‘ Scone in a Spanish Ik^sada in Andalusia,’ 1524-70.] R. E. G. 

1845, In .1814- and, for the last (Imo, in HURRION, JOHN (1675 .P-1751), inde- 
1845 he again sent portraits to the Academy, pendent divine, descended fi*om a SiiUblk 

TT*. 1 J. i_ .. -.1. ii. . c« * J ..I*! I* •! . v 1 s: I . ... j. ’ :i 


TIis subsequent works at tlu^i Society of 


y, was born in 1675, and was trained 


British Artists included ^ TJie Sons of Jacob j for the ministry among the indepe]i dents. 


])ringing the blood-stained garment of .1 


About 1696 he succeeded 'WTlliam Bodbank 


to their Eatlie.r,’ 1844; GSaliite, Signore,’ at Denton in Norfolk. There he engaged in «a 
1845 ; ^ A Girl of Sorrento at a Well,’ 1847, controversy respecting the divinity of Christ 
belonging to the 'Earl of Ellesmere; Gn- with William Manning, the Sociiiian mi- 
habitants of the Palace of the Cicsars — Rome nister of Peasenhall, Suffolk. lie removed 
in the Nineteenth Cimtuiy,’ 1850 ; ^Colum- to the Hare Court Chapel in London in 1724, 
bus asking Alms at the Convent: of La lla- but ill-healtli compelled him to neglect his 
bida,’ 1855 ; ‘The Last Sigh of the Moor’ congregation. In 1726 he was chosen one 
(‘Boabdil el Chico, mourning over the Eall of'tlio Merchants’ lecturers at Pinners’ Hall. 


of Granada, reproached by liis Motlier ’), 
1854; and ‘Margaret of Anjou and Edward, 
Prince of Wales, iji the wood on their liight 
after the Battle, of .Hexham,’ 1860. Besides 
thesfi may be noted ‘ The Eve of the Laud 
which is 'still Paradise,’ in the collection of 
the liaid of hillesmere, and ‘ Constance and 
Prince Arthur. 

His later works, which were much inferior 
to those of his earlier years, consisted mainly 
of Spanish and Italian rustic atid lancy sub- 
jects, the outcome of several visits to Italy, ! 
Spain, and IMoroeco, made between 1855 and , 
1854. ^ As a port rait-])aiuter he was successful, 
one of his best heads being that of Richard, 
seventh earl of Cavan, exhibited at the Society 
of British A rtists in 1855, and again, together 
with that of General Sir John MacLeod, at 
the National Portrait .Exhibition of 1868. 
He was always nineh opposed to the con- 
stitution and management of the Royal 
Academy, and gave evidence before the select 
committee of 18116. 

his death, on j M the 


Hurrion was throughout his life a recluse of 
very sedentary habits. He died on 51 Dec. 
1731. He married about 1696 Jane, daugh-r 
ter of Samuel Baker ofWattisfield Hall, vSiU- 
folk, and by her he had two sons who sur- 
vived him; botli entered the indejiendeilt 
ministry. j 

Hurrion’s published works include, in addi- 
tion to several single sermons: 1. ‘The 
Knowledge of Christ and him Crucified i . 
applied in eight Sermons,’ London, 1727, 8vo. 
2. ‘ The Knowledge of Christ glorified, opened 
and applied in twelve Sermons,’ London, 
1729, 8vo. 3. ‘ The Scripture Doctrine of 
the proper Divinity, real Personality, and 
the hlxternal and Extraordinary Works of 
the Holy Spirit . . . defended in sixteen Ser- 
mons, London, 1734, 8 a^o. 4. ‘The 

Scripture Doctrine of Particular Redemp- 
tion stated and vindicated in four Sermons,’ 
London, 1773, 12mo. 6. ‘ Sermons preached 
at the Merchants’ Lectures, Pinners’ Hall, 
Luondon/ Bristol, 1819, 8vo. 6. ‘ The whole 
wov<k Dpjiv. 
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Works of , , . John IIuiTiou/ edited with 
iaemoir by the liev. A. Taylor, London, 1823, 
12mo, 3 yols, 

[Memoirs by Taylor and Walter WiJson : i 
Wilson’s Dissenting Churches, i’li. 288 ; Allibono's 
Diet, of Kngh Lit.] W. A. J. A. 

HURST, HENRY (1629 -1890), iioncon- 
forniist divine, born at Micklotoii, Gloticester- 
shire, 31 March 3629, was son of llonry 
Hurst, vicar of Mickleton. He cni.erod 
Mercliaut Taylors’ School in October 1(114, 
and proceeded to Oxford as a batler of 
Magdalen Hall about 1645. lie submitted 
to the parliamentary visitors in 1618, ami 
was made by them probationary fellow 
of INIerton College in 1649. He gradual tnl j 
B.A. in JGl-9 and in 1052. Soon after ; 
the latter date be commenced t o preach, nud ' 
became known as a sharp dis])utant i}i rlie j 
.presbyterian mterest, his minisTry })eing ex- I 
ercised in Ijondou, Kent, and Olom^estei'. j 
About ] 060 he was elected by t he parislii<»ners ; 
of St. JM'atthewV, Friday Street, ijondon, | 
to the rectory of that parish, from whicii, in 
1602, he was eieeted, subseipaently preached ; 
in coiLVonticies, and was (amsi'quently more ; 
than once i)i trouble. He is .stated to !ia\e 
anticipated n^storation. to his living a.s wcdl 
a.s to a ha-J ureship he had held at High- 
g«ate. After the Indiilgeuce of 1071 he 
preached openly iji. .London and other places, 
and in 1075 lie was made cliaplain to t he Karl 
of Angh^sea. In 1678 he was, according to 
W^ood, ‘ very acti^;•o in aggravating llie con- 
cerns ’ of Glie .Fo])isli plot,’ and in lt)83 is 
believed to have been implicated in tbe llyi) 
House plot. After James IFs indulgence he 
preached in the neighbour) lood of Covent 
(Tard<?u. He <li(?d of apophixy on 14 April 
1690, and wa.s buried in the cliurcliyard of Sr. 
Paul, Covent Carden. Hi.s funeral sermon 
was preached by Richard Adams, JM. A . His 
works show him to have been an i earnest, 
clever, and pious man, Tlu^. chief are : 

1. ^ Three Sermons on Rom. vii. 7,’ Oxford, 
1669, 8vo. 2. ^ Three Sermons on the In- 
abiUty of the highest, improved natural Maii 
to attain a sufficient Knowh^dge of Indwelling j 
Sin, 1660, 12mo. 3. ^The Revival of Grace,’ , 
&c., London,' 1078, 8vo (dedicated to hi.s | 
patron, Arthur, earl of Angiesea). 4. ^ An- ! 
notations upon Ezekiel and the Twclv(3 Lesser ^ 
Prophets ’ (in continuation of Jf althew Poole’s i 
^ Annotations on the Holy Bible’), 1688. | 

[Wood’s Athenoj Oxon, ed. Bliss, ii. 120, 171 ; : 
Brodrick’s Memorials of Merton Coll. (Oxf, 
Hist. Soc.), pp. 291, 361; Palmer’s Nonconform- 
ist’s Memorial, i. 163-4; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Robinson’s Reg. Merchant Taylors’ School, i. 
164.] A. C. B. 


HURWITZ, IIVMAN (1770-1 844), pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in t he uuiversiryof Ijondon, 

I born at Posen in l\)Iaud in 1770, was a 
learue<l Jew who caimo to Euglaud about .1800 
and conducted a pvi\‘ate lUMulemv for J»^ws 
at llighgate, wluwe he esltvblishevl a close 
I friendship with Coleridge and. eovn'spouded 
: with. liim. In 1828 lie was eieeted protV'ssor 
' of the Hebrew language and lileraturt* at 
University Uollegiq London. Hi.s inangura] 
lectui'e wa.*^ published, lie died on IS July 
1844. lie was author of: I. * \'iiuliei;e He™ 
braicaq being a Defence of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as a \'ehic!o of Rovcaltxl Religion, m 
Refutation of J . Bidlainy,' I S20. 2. ‘ ilebia^w 
Tales from tlie Writings of I ht^ Uelmnv Sages/ 
182(). 3. * Eiemeuls of (he Hebrew Lan- 

guage/ 1829; 4j:h edition, 1818. J. ‘The 
Ihymologv and Syntax of the HiJjrow La.n- 
guage,’ 182J ; a first ])art on ortiiography ap- 
peared in 1807. 5. ‘A( Iranunar oftlu' IlebniW 
Langmige/ 2 j)arts; 2nd edition, enlarged, 
I8:J5. Hnrwitz also ^vJ’ote many ILdirew 
ljymir<, od(>s, elegie.s, and dirges. A Tfebrow 
dirge, ‘ chan n tec I in the (Oval. Synagogue, 
Aldgate, on, the day of the FuiuM’al of Prin- 
ca^s.s (hiarloi le/ was ]>u])iisli.ed. iu 1817, witJi 
an Fngli.-h I ran, slat ion iu vt-rst-* by (.-(>leridge. 
‘The Knell/ another 1 le*])n'W (h.'gv by Ihu'- 
witz o!i Ueorgo III, apj)t.‘a red in an English 
translation in- W. Smith at J'hnrso in 1827, 

[Private iulinaviatitni ; of“ ..lacoli, iii. 100 

(22 Aug, 1811); Orit. Mas. Cat:.] 

HUSBAND, WILIVIAM (1823-1887), 
civil enginei.^r and inventor, born al; Mylor, 
(AnaiwalijOn !*> Oct. 1822, was eldest son. of 
: James 11 nshand, siirveyor f n* IJoyd’s Rr^gisl:er 
at Falmoiub, wlio died in 1857. Ho was 
j educated lirst, by Edgcoin.be llinudl, curate of 
j Mube, and af1cr\ '‘ards at Belhivuo Acadomy, 
j Penryn. DecUnitig to be eitlim’ a sailor ora 
j .slj ip- build or, as lii.s fether desired, lie ran 
; away at the ag(.^ of sixteen to Haylo, wluire 
! at his earnest solicii-ation In*, was in 1839 rc- 
: ceived as an apprentice for four y(‘ars by'' 

! Harvey Uompany, engimvrs and irou- 
I founders. His steadiness and ability soon 
won for liim the esteem of his om])loyers, and 
in 1843," when they had built the Loigli water 
engine for tlie drainage of Haarlem Ijikr.*, 
he was sent to Holland t;o superint(uid its 
erection. As the macljineiy could not bo 
landed for .soine time ou account of tlio ice, Jjc 
went to the village schoo] at Sasscadieyin to 
learn Dutch. .In six mouths he Avrote and 
spoke it with fluency. (Jn tlui dcnith of the 
mechanical enginoor in cliorge of the sU»am 
machinery ou the drainage works in 18 J 5, ho 
succeeded to that post, when he planned and 
erected the half-weg engine. The lake when 
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drained added forty-seveji thoiisand acrey of 
rich alluvial »soil to the country, and being 
situated in the midst of populous provinces 
proved of material i mportance. King William 
expressed his satisfaction, and on 13 March 
1848 Hiishand was elected a member of the 
Koninldijk Tnstituut van IngimieurKS. In 1849 
he suffered so severely from ague, from the 
effects of which ho never fully recovered, that 
he resigned his situation and returned to Eng- 
land. While in 1 Tolland, in cniijimcl ion with j 
his friends Colonid Wiebelfi ng and Professor i 
M'nirnicl], he invented a plan for drying and 1 
warehousing grain at a small cost, and ]mj- I 
serving it in good condition for years. (J}i i 


came first captain of the 8th Cornwall artillery 
volunteers in April 1860, a post ’vvhich he 
held till 1865. lie established science classes 
at Ilayle in connection with South 
sington. In spectrum analysis and astronomy 
he took a great interest, and made many 
observations Avith a lOj-inch telescope. On 
28 and 29 March 1887, in company with Sk 
John Hawlfshaw and Mr. Ilayter, C.E., he 
was employed in inspecting nine pumping 
engines which his firm had erected in the 
Severn tunnel for keeping down the water, 
lie died on 10 April of an attack of gall 
stones at liis lodgings, 26 Sion Hill, Oliftmi, 
ilristol, and Avas buried at St. Erth, Ooni- 
Avall, 1 () April. On 20 June 1850 he married 


2 May 1851 lie siihniit ted t o Sir George Grey 
a plan for a poAvder jnag'azine in the j\[or.sey, | Aiiiie, fifl h daughter of Edward Naimey, by 
on tlHM’(‘coii)niendatic)n of the .1 iivorpool town i Avhom lie had a familytof four children. In 
council. At; the invitatio]i of T. E. Elack- ! 1890 a sum of 800/. Avas raised to establish a 
Avell, C.K., Ih‘ AveuI- to Clifton to assist in I TTushand scholarship for the technical edu- 
some works in the Bristol docks, wluui he j cation of miners. 

j [Tillies, 3 May 1887, p. 11 ; .Minutes of Pro- 
: ccodings of Institution of Civil Engineers, 1887, 

' Ixxxix. 470-3 ; Gevers B’Endogeest/s Du Dos 


plamuHl a. liridge for the Cumherland basin 
III Septoniher 1 852 he umlertook the inaiiage- 
mont of the Tjoudoji luisitirjss of the firm of 
irurvoy& Company; in June 1851: he returned 
(.0 Ilayle to take the charge of the engineer- 
ing dcijiartinent, and in 1 86:?] became managing 
partner, lie resumed the mauagemeut of 


sedieinont dii Lac de Harlem, 1849-01, pt. ii. 
p. 12, ; Boaso and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. 

i. 200, iii. 1239 ; A. Huet’s Stoombemaling van 
Polders en P>oozems, 188 r 5 , pp. 108, 110, 


the, business in Tioudon in October 1855, i kon, 0 May 1887, p. 384 ; Engineer, 0 May 1887, 
Avhere lie remained until bis de'ath. | '' 

111 practical knoAvledge of hydraulic and ! 
mining machinery llushand was surpassed I 
by few. Ill duiKi 1859 ho submitted to the i 
admiralty a plan ibr a floating battery, and pa- ' 
tented the following inventions : the bnlauce 
AUil\M) for water-AAwk 4)‘>i5?oses (this super- 
seded the costly stand-pipe), the four-heat 
pump-valve, a safety jflug for the prevention 
of boiler explosions, and a safety equilibrium j 
cataract, used Avith the Cornish pumpiiif 
engine for the prevention of accidents. He 
also effected many improvements in pneu- 
matic ore st.amps, finally perfecting and pa- 
tenting those noAv kiioAAui as llusbaiKVs 
oscillating cylinder stamps. JlurinP' the last 
two " ’ ' ’* * ’ 


p. 3G1 ; information from Mrs. Husband, of 
West liournGmonth, Hampshire.] G. C. B. 

HUSE, Sui WILLIAM (d. 1495), chief 
justice. [See liussEV.] 

HUSEiSTBETH, FREDERICK 

CHARLES, D.D. (1796-1872), Roman ca- 
tholic divine and author, horn at Bristol 
on 30 May 1796, Avas the son of Frederick 
Charles Husenbeth, a wine-merchant in that 
city, and his Avife Elkabeth James, a protes- 
taiit lady of a Cornish family, AAdio afterAvards 
htycame a Roman catholic. The father, a 
native of Ment,z in the grand duchy of Hesse, 
resided for some time at Mannheim as a 
teacher of the classics and languages. He 

~ - 1 “i;i 1 ^ 


emxfloyed in came to l^lngland to learn the language, and 
( ut, contracts tor t ic piiniping ma- the French revolution preventing his return 
ay at the Severn tunnel, and althe tune to Germany, he settled in Bristol He was 

an excellent musician, and was intimate with 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge- The son was edu- 
cated at Sedgley Park school, Staffordshire, 
and in 1810 Avas placed in his father’s countr- 
ing-house, where he remained three years. 
On expressing his desire to take holy ordeirs, he 
was sent back to his studies at Sedgley Park, 
-.9 April 1813, and in the following ye^ir was 
removed to St. Mary’s College, Osoott^ where 
hcAvas ordained priest in 1820. Soon after- 
wards he was sent to Oossey Hall, Norfolk, 
as chaplain to Sir George William Stafford 
4ermnghani, bart., who succeeded to the 


carrying 

chinery 

of his death Avas plantiiiig further improA^e' 
ments in, Cornish pumping engines. On 
1 May 1866 he Avas eh'cted a member of the 
Institution of Civil Eugiueevs, and during 
1881 and 1882 served as pr(\sident of the 
Mining Association and Institute of Corn- 
wall. He actively supported the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society. In 1855 he 
planned and superintended the erection of a 
breakAvater at PorthleA^en in JMounts Bay, 
thereby making it a safe harbour. He helped 
to secure a Avater supply for Ilayle and a 
system of drainage, lie originated and he- 
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barony of Statrord in 1824. Ho arm^ed ai 
CovSsey on 7 J uly 1820, and by liis own desire 
was provided with a collate in the village, 
instead of residing at the Hail, as previous 
chaplains had done. There he laboni'od lor 
fifty-two years, and dnring tluifc period was 
only three times ab^sentfrom home on a Sun- 
day. In 1827 he was appointed grand- vicar 
to Dr. Walsh, vicar-apostolic of the midland 
district, and in 184] ho opened St. Walstair’s 
phapel at Oossey. In 1850 Pope Pins IX 
conferred uj)on liim the degree D.l). After 
the re-estahlLsInnont of the Konnin catholic 
hierarchy in England, lie Avas ap])oiuted on 
24 June 1852 provost of the chapter and 
vicar-general of the diocese of Nortliampton, 
ofAvhich Dr. Wareing, his former comrade at 
Sedgley Park and Oscfdl, wiis tlielirst liishop. 
lie wa.s also a member of the brothorliood of 
the old Englisli chapter, and becam<? it.s pre- 
sident, in 8ncc(‘Ssion to Dr. Hock, sliortly 
before liis death. He died at the ])resbvtery 
adjoin iug; St. Walstan’s on. dl Oct. 1872. 

His blograplier, Canon John Dalton (181 I- 
187'.i) [((. V. !, say.s lie seems to have been 
Hnor(‘, adapted for a college life ilvan that of 
a prit»st on the mission, lie did not keep up 
snificiently with the progi'(\ss of religion/ and 
^ was, indeed, a priest of the old school.’ He 
Avas an accomplisliod antiquary, and one of 
tlie most valued contributors to ‘ Notes and 
(Jueries,’ in AA^hicIi lie wrote l,d()5 articles. 

Fifty-four Avorks, AAoltten, tjnn.slat(‘d, or 
cxllted ly him, are enumerated in Cillow’s 
' Dictionary of the English Catholics.’ They 
iiidiule many controversial replies to Avork.s 
by George Hf ariley If aber [q. v.] and nuirusrous 
poems contributed tocatholic periodicals. H is 
chief publications are ; 1 , ' Defence of tlie Creed 
and Discijdiue. of tlio Catliolic Ciiiirch against 
the liov. J. lllanco’W^hite’s '' Poor Man’s Pre- 
servative against Popery'.” With notice of 
everytliing important in tin* same Avriters 
" IVactical and Internal Evidence against Ca- 
tholicism, ” ’ London, 182(i, 8vo, 1851, 12mo, 
translated into German by Professor Klee. 
2. ' TAventy-four Original Songs, written and 
adapted to' German INIelodies,’ Norwicli, 1827, 
Sato. 3. ' BreA-iariiim Romanum — snis locis 
interpositis Officiis Sanctorum Anglia^/ 4 
vols, London, 1830, 32mo, with permission 
for publication and use by express rescript 
of Pius VIII ; reprinted, Avith a supplement, 
1835. 4. ‘ .A Guide for the Wine Cellar ; 

or, a Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of 
the Vine, and the Management of tJie dillerent 
Wiims consumed in tliis Country,’ I.(Ondon, 
1834, 8vo. 5. 'The Missal for the use of the 
Laity,’ iieAvly arranged, and in great measure 
translated; by Husenbeth, London, 1837, 
12mo, frequently rei)rinted. 0. ^ The Vesi:>er 
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1 3.}ook,turtlio u.seof the lenity, ’Louden, 3 8-12, 

I 12mo; friH-piently 7. ‘Notices of 

jibe English Colleges ami (’ou vents esta- 
I bli.shed o.u the Coiuineiit after the Di.s.solu- 
j 1 km of lleligious Houses in Ktiglaiul. Hy the 
j late Hon. EdAvard Petro/ eilited by Husen- 
! belli, Norwich, 1 8 10, 4 to. j \ usenbeth was in 
j reality the authorof tlihs ustllil work. 8. ' H/m- 
i bleins (d* »Saints: by Aviiich Miey are distin- 
j guisbed in Worksof Art/ Lomiou, 1851), Svo; 
j 2ud edit., extended riul improved, London, 

I 18d0, 12mo; Norwich (Norfolk and Norwich 
’• Arclueological Society), 1882, 8vo, t‘dited by 
; the Rev. Augiist-us Jessopp, 1 ).]>., from the 
! author's OAvn co])y, Avith largo manuscript 
I additions, intended for a third edition, pnr- 
! (duisrHl at t he sale ofhis library by 1 )r. Jesso])|». 
9. ‘The Holy l)ible,transhuial from tiio Latin 
\ ulgatf*/ 2 vols., London, 1853, 4to : based 
on the t'ditioM of tlio Douay Mud Rboini'S 
tnin.slation of the Scriptures ])ubli.shcd by the 
ilaydoclvs j s«.'(3 J Ia vdook , G mokou Lko^ and 
Ha vnooK, Thomas |. Tlio aunotal ions to the 
(wiginal edition arc abridged wit Ii judgment. 

J lu.'^enbeth is said to luive been assiKsted by 
Archbishop Pulding. 10. 'The Kistory of 
Sedgley Ihirk School, StalTordshire/ liondon, 
1850, Svo. 1 1. ‘I’lu!! OouA'm'l. Martyr, a <lraina 
in livii acts land in vi^rstfj. ArrangiMl from 
" Cn 1 1 i.sl a ” by tlH‘ I v. .1 . I L | aftm'Avards ( -ar- 
diiial) NiAvnian/ London, 1857, 1879, Svo. 

1 2. 1 1 i ‘d i t i m \ ol‘ A 1 1 lan u ll e r’s ' L i v cs of 
the Saints/ 2 vols., J^ondon, 1857- 00, Svo. 

13. ‘T'lm Idfo of the U.R. Mgr. Weedall, 
D.l),/ London, 1800, l2m(>. 14. ‘llm Life of 
tlm K.K. John M ilnm*, )).I>., IVif^liop of (yasta- 
bala/ Dublin, 1 802, Svo. A manuscript; work, 
' Memoirs of Pa rkevs ; 1 lia t is, of Persons either 
educated at Sedgley Park, or connected Avith 
it by residiMicoi in that (i.stablishmont, from its 
foundation in 1703/ 2 vobs. 4to, was left by 
the autlior to St. Wilfrid’s College, Cotton 
Hall, alHliatixl to Sedgley Park school. His 
library, collecUon of crucifixes, reliquaries, 
letters, and manuscripts wei’c sold at Nor- 
Avicli on 1 heb. 1873. 

[M (aaoir prefixed to his funeral .sermon by 
John Dalton, canon of Northampton, London, 
1872; (lillovr'H Ihbl, Diet, of the Kngli.sh Catho- 
lics ; Nf>t.es and Queries, 4th ser, x. .365, 388, 441 ; 
Oscotian, new .st^r. iv. 253, v. 30, vi. 50; JJn.‘ien- 
betl/s Life of Milner, pp. 321, 417; lIu.senbotlf.s 
Hist, of Sedgley Park, p, 71 ; Oliver's Catholic 
Ikligion in Cornwall, p. .331 ; KdinburgJi Catliolic 
Mag.). 175, 234; Catholic Miscellany (1826), 
V, 145; Tablet, 1872, ii. 593, 628; Athenjcnni, 
1872, ii. 61)9.1 T. C. 

HUSK, WILLIAM HENHY (I814-- 
1887), historian of mu.sic and critic, Ava.s 
born in London on 4 Nov. 1811. Froin 1833 
to ]88(i ho was clerk to a firm of solicitors. 

y 
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A» an amatcnvis tail gilt fey luH godfiithevJ. Spain in April 1719 (ih. ccxxvit. 4). 

>Sal(i, li6 jdincd tluj Sacred I Junuonic vSeciety Huske concerted measures with 'Whitworth, 
two years after fomidation in anil llritisli plenipotentiiiiy at the Hague, for 

in .1853 lie was apjioititjvl hoiiorary librarian, collecting these troops at Williamstadt and 
Hfisk lield this post until tlio dissolution of liringing them into the Thames. He was aj)- 
the socifUy in His car«^^ and (‘nergy pr/intial Ueiitenant-goveimor of lliu*8t Castl^^ 

greatly increased tlie vahu.^ of tli<i socicty\s B July 1721 {Home Office MIL Entry Bookn. 
library (now in the ponsession of tlie th>yjil ii, f. 358); became second major of theCold- 
Colbige, of Music), and he ]nil)lis}ie<l a 4‘atn- streeimers, 30 Oct. 1734; first major, 5 July 
loguc witli a PreJace/ London, 1^02, Svo; ; .1739; and colonel 32nd foot, 25 Dec. 1740. 
new edit, ‘revised and gniatly angiacni.<*d/ ■ He was a brigadier at Dettingen, where, ac.- 
8vo, [872, Himk^s prefacis to liaMvcmLlMioks ; cording to a narrative of the day, he Hiehaved 
of the oratorios janibnned n\. tlieSimred lla.r- ^ gloriously,^ and was very severely wounded, 
monic concerts were wril t»‘n wit h knowledge ; He was promoted major-general, and ap- 
andsyiiipadiy. He wjisalsonnthorof ;i pnins- jminted colonel 23rd royal WeLsh fusiliers 
taking ‘.Account of I he Mii.si(!;d Lelehndions . 28 July 1743, in recognition of his distin- 
(in St. < ?e(‘iliiis Day in the iOtli, 17th, arul gnished services. On the breaking out of 
iBt h (lent unes,Oo vvhieh is appended a ‘ ( kd- . (he rebellion in 1745, was appointed to 
Jeetionol Odes on St. ( V(.dlia’s Ihiv,' Lr)nd(»n, ; serve under (Jeneral Wade at Newcastle, and 
1857, 8vo. IDs contrihii(,i()ns to O i rove's : 011 25 Doc. of that year was given a command 
.Dictionary of Music, and MiisicrinnsLire v(*rv , in Scotland (?7>. xx. f. 304). By liis judi- 
valuable, lie (Mifed, wit !i notes, ‘ Songs bf cioiis conduct at the battle of Falkirk, where 
theXativil v; l)eingCf»ris(njas(!arols, Aii(*i(*nt I he was second in command to Hawley [see 
find M.odern, several of whicli apjaair for lln^ ; Hawley, Hejvky], lie secured the retreat of 
first time in a (kdltu-tion,’ f^oridon, 18(38, ; ih(M\)yal forms t() Linlithgow, lie distin- 
8v(>. Husk die.d, after a, ibriiiigl)|/s illness, guishod himself at the battle of Oiillodon, 
on 12 Aug. 1887, where lie Commanded the second line of the 

I Hapi/io’.s Himdhook oF Musicnl bioerapliy, p. ’ Oumberlamrs army. He became a 

107; Ihowiis Jliog. Diet. p. I^;ls ; (Jrove/s Diet:. ! |i<'*d cnant-geneval in 1747, and again served 
li. 210, iv. ; M ii.sieal World, Jxv. ()80; Musical i hlaiide.rs in 1747- 8. As was then not 
Times, xxviii. 5;b).| L. yf. :\f, : uncommon with general officers otherwise 

aUSKE, .lOIIN ITfil ), f^ciu'ral 

aiid g<»V(!ru()i’ of .lorsov, avus aiipoiiilod on 
“ A]jril 1_70S ous;iou iii OoloncI 'IVibv Cinil- 
lif'ld’fl (iiftcrwai'ds David (’iriglitoii'.s') i-cn-i- 
mt'ul; of foot, thou oanipaipfniuj.' in Spain, and 
Kiihsoipiontlydiribandod. I looh'taiiiod Iiisoom- 
in latrd ll.n-tfoi-d’st IHlh footdou i I Jan. 

.17 If) (//(.)»(• OffirrMil. Enin/ Enoh, i.v. f. 10, 
x.i. dW). On tt’J.ialy 17 Jo hcwa.s apjjojiitod' 
c'aptam and litMiliaianl-coIoni’l of om- of the 
fonj* now (annpaniostlK'n addl'd to tlio Oold- 
fitvoiim "uariD {i/>. f, lys). At (hat (itno 
and attoi'wnvdn ho. AYusaidtMh'-ctunp to Liird 
Cadogan [soo ('AuoiiAN, \V(i,i,iam, (inst oarll. 

Ill two lot tors w rit Ion hy ( 'adoo;i)i, at ( ||(i 
Jla«’uo, in a feipnod nanio, pruini.'<iii>>- lii.'h 
nwiird for disclosuro of Jacohito i)Ints. oon- 
fkUmco IS mvitod in Iho writor’.i nido-dc 
camp, l.lolonol JoIiti lluslvo, wlio, i„ tlio 
.loiter of I Mnv. 17 It!, is dopntod to moot 
the ircipiout (D. Hiirko) ])riv!it.'lv at Cam- 
bray MSS. Comm. '.Hh Dop,'ii..l 7 .‘y .t), 

'riio treasury reo.ords note a pa._vmont of ItXV. 
to lluslco foyn journey to TaVis on iiartion- 


; nnompioyori, tie joined liis regiment m M.i- 
i iiorea, and eommandod it duriiij)’ the unsuc- 
j cessful defence of that island in 1756. lie 
I hoca,ino a full general 5 ])ec. 175(5. He was 
i ajipointed to tlie governorship of Sheeriu^ss 
I in 1<‘16, and transtorred to tlnit of Jersey in 
j I ) <)(). A lirave, blunt veteran, Avhose solici- 
! tilde lor bis soldiers bad earned him (be 
I incliname of ‘Daddy Huske,’ Huske died at 
I'itding, near Ismdou, 18 Jan. 1761. Particu- 
hir.s ol Ills will (real and personal estate, in- 
cluding bis stud of borses, valued at 41,000/.) 
are given in the ‘Oeutleman’s Magazine’ for 
ir<51, p. 23. . 

I llusKB, KlTiIS (1700-1755), writer on 
I America, a younger brother of General 
Huske, Avas bom in England in 17(X), and 
alterwards wtis resident at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and at Boston, Massachusetts 
Aviiere he Avas postmaster in 1734. He pre- 
I ceded Benjamin B'ranklin as deputy-post- 
! “'‘^foV^eneral of the colonies. He was the 

i Publisher of the ‘BostonWeekly Postboy, ’and 

I the reputed author of ‘ The R-esent State of 

! Aoi'th .Ampi'ipo » T.AT^rl/^r» 
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[Home Office Military Entry Books, ntsuinM; ; 
Calendars of State Papers, *1704-^-7, 1708-14, i 
.1714>-19, 1720-6, under ‘ Caul Held ’ and ‘ Husk ' ; 
(sic) ; Maokinnoifs Hist, of the (.'oldstroam i 
(iiiards, London, 1832; ^Mavdaeh Ian's Order Book 
of William, Duke of Oumherland, Lonvion, ISTo ; 
Pet’cival Stockdalo’s Alemoirs, i. ISS ; 0:uner\>n*s 
Hist. Eec, of the 23ni Koval Welsh Piisiliei*s; 
Gent. Mag. under dates for accounts of affiurs in 
Flanders, Scotland, Minorcji, &:c., also 1761. pp. 
22, 44. A bunillo of letters, including some from 
Hiisko between November 1745 and Septomber 
1746, is noted among tbo Sutherland PapoVvS in 
Hist. M^SS. Comm,, ‘2nd Rep., p. 170. Letters 
from Husko to tlio Duke of Newt'astlo are in 
.Brit. Mus. Add. ALSS. 32607 f. 462, 32700 f. 308. 
For particulars of hlllis Hiiske sen Ap]»k4oifs 
American Biography.] H. At, 0. i 
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HUSKISSON, THOMAS 
captain, in tho navy, son of William ITus- ; 
liia8ou(</. 1790) of ( )xley, near WolvtMdminp- ^ 
ton, and Imlf-brotlier of W'illium Huskisson 
[<(. V.], was born < >1 1 B 1 J uly 1 7 8 1 . 1 1 o ree< ' i ve<l : 
liis early education at tlu‘ grammar sidiool : 
•of Wolverhampton, and (;‘ulev('<{ the nuxy In 
July 1800 on board the Heaver sloop, from 
which, a few montlis later, he wtTs moved to 
tliolAommw, goingoutto the East Ttidlos urnler 
the command of (.'ax^tain Sir Home Pnpliam 
[q. V.] On the Koinnov's bidug ]>aid olf lie 
was appointed to the Defcncje with Captain 
(joorge .Hope, in wliich he was present in t he 
battle of Trafalgar, when lie was stat ionedon 
t ho poop in charge of the signals. Huskisson 
was iiftm’wards moved iidjj tiie iMnulroyant, 
flagsliip of Sir John Borlase Whu-reu Tq. v. J, 
in which lu^ was present at the capture of 
the Marengo and Bello Po\de on IB Alavcb 
1806. In August he receivtal a. commission 
as a ct i n g-l i i? ut enant o f tlui lu ) ud roya n t, wl i ieh 
was confinned by tho adminiliy on 15 Nov. 
Li 1807 he was signaLlioutenant to fjord 
Gamluer on board the Prince, of AVahis, in 
the expedition to Copenhagen, and in 1808 
went out to the West Indies in tlu^ Melpo- 
mene, from wliicli he was promoted to the 
command of the Pelorus on 18 Jan. 18D9. In 
her he assist (ui in the reduction of a Frcntdi 
sliix> under the battery at IVnnt-a-Pitre, and 
in the reduction of Guadeloti]ie. I n 1810 he 
was ajjpointed acting-captain of tlie Blonde, 
which he brought home ; and on 14 Alarch 
1811 he was x>osted to the Oarland of 28 gun.s, 
and in June 1812, still in the Wh^st ladies, 
was moved into t hoj Barbadoes, whicli, as the 
French i>rivateer Brave, had won a wide re- 
putation for exceptional ^speod in i804(A[Aii- 
SHAbn, ill. 387). As war was just thendeclared 
against the United States, Hu.skisson had 
reason to hope that tliis remarkable speed 
might win for him both distinction and profit, 


and was iherefove crtudly disappoiutod when, 
being sent with a small convoy t<» Ilalifax, 
the ship was lost in a fog on 8al)lo Island on 
28 Sept. b812, a mislorl uui‘ which put Uiiu 
out oi the way of acUv<‘ service, ehiring I ho 
ctmlinuauce of the wav. In the summer of 
1815- he commuiided the Huryalus on the. 
coast of Prance, and from 181 rS t(i isej^ 
again in the Jhirvalus, was in West 

indies, wliere for Gvo periods of si\ juonihs 
he was Stuilor officer ot‘ the statitm, with a. 
broad pennant, in 1821 2 he commanded 
the Seiuiramis at (A>i‘k, a.s llag-cajKa’m lo 
ijord and in Mav(*h 1827 was ap- 

poinled paymaster of tiu* navy by hi.s])ro1her 
William, i-lieu treasur(>r of the navy. In 
.1830, when tbo oiiu^^ of payinasli*r wuis 
a))oH.slu‘d, Huskisson was promised iivst 
vacant commis.siomu’sbip of tbo navy ; but 
tho navy hoard itself was a.])f)lisht'<l about 
the same time, and ])e}Kling tlu' fKamrnmco 
ofsoMu; (U her va('a/i(W<>f correspondijig* value, 
he. wa.s sip]>oimed oite of th(‘ <ra.ptai.n8 of 
(ireenwicli Hospital, ^’luwltjath of liis bro- 
ther a.ad t.luj cJiauge of minist ry wen'o fatal 
to bi.s prMS])ects, ainl at ( aa?enwi(,4i Hospital 
he remainrMl till his death, ou 21 l>e(*. 1814, 
combining willi bis f)lher duties diu'ing a 
great |.)avt f>f tins time ( 1831 10) the siiper- 
intenderi(!e of tbi! hosjfnal. sebo<»ls. TL^ 
marriiHl, in IS (3, Eriza])eth, <.iaugbter of 
Francis Wedge of Arpialato Ihtrk, StalTord- 
shir(‘, atul. iiad isstui foui' sons an<l two 
djiugJjters. 

I Alarsliu.irs Key. Na.v. Biug. vi. (suppl. \>\,, ii,) 
338: OByrnPs Niiv, Biog. ; p r i. vat, c in for- 
mation.] J. K. Ti. 

HUBKISSON, WllddAAI (1770 1830), 
slati'smau, ,soji f)f Williarn, the* sra^ond .sou 
of Wil liarn I luskisson of < )xloy, near AVol vr.T- 
hjU!ix)ton, was born at Birch Aloreton (Jotirt, 
Warwicksliin.q on II. Alurcli 1770. IHh 
mother, FU/.abeth, daugditer of John Hotlon 
of Staiford shire, di(.al hi. 1771, and in the fol- 
lowing year William was simt to .school, first 
at Brewood, tinm at Albrigbton in Stafibrd*- 
.shire,aiid afterwards at; Apploby in .Ijeice.ster- 
At an earl y jigf? lui sliowed matlieinaliical 
ability. In 1 783 lii.s maternal greal-imclo, llr. 
Gera, a well-known medical man residing 
in Pari .s, where ho liad boon physician to tho 
British embassy sincii 1762, undertook hi.s 
education. For some yeM.rs he lived at Paris 
in the society of Frrmcli 1 i l)ci*als, and made the 
acquaintance of Franklin and drlferson. He 
is said to have f 3 ntered Jloyd & Ker’s hank 
in Paris for a lime, but this is very doubtlul. 
He was prefsent at the lall of the Bastille, 
and in 1790 ho joined tiie ^(4nb of 1789/ a 
monarchical constitutional club, before which 
on 29 Aug. 1 790 he read a discourse on the cur- 

Y 2 
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n'ncy,w]ii(.‘li w .‘i.sprinl ( k] arnl nj udi appL'iuded. 
Wli/jii flic I'Vancii govf'rJiniPiil fj«u.*idud upon 
tli(i issue of assi^iiitis lie sep{irah:f| liitusedl 
IVom this club. About, tlu; .^tunu liiiie lie was 
intnKiuced, tlu‘ou;ih Dr. John W arner, tliu 
chaplain to tlnM‘.tnl>a.Si^y, t.o Lord (h)Wtirtsub- 
8c(ph!ntly Marquis of Statron.1), tlioii Jh*ilisli. 
ujubassador at Laris, whoso priyalo. soeiytary 
he b(U’.aiuo. 1.'hey r4unai»M‘d iiitimalc frionds 
all tluiir lives. On M) Au^o jd'Ou- tiio 

uUack on t he 'ruilerii^Sj fie was ijisl niiinailal 
in. tuiabline- its governor, M. de (duinipce- 
to make his estaipe troni tlie ])o|)idace. 
{)n the recall of iJie eiidmssy in I luskis- 
80n rel urned to.hine ljoid ( sre A f.i:i lUi, .////// //rvA- 
mfiiin thf .FrcnrJi Ii(‘rohif iuh, p. ; IaJ'c of 
(liunrrncMr d/e/vv*s i. 1:M), b70p 

tor so?iie I inie* he rejuaiiu'd an iinriale of 
Lord (hover's lious(‘Iiold in hineland, and 
thus becanu‘ well acijiiainled willi. Lit!.. By 
tlx* death ef his lat her in l7iK) la^ became 
(ml it led li^sucli of t he family esi <it«‘s a.(. Oxley 
in SlalVonishire. as remainiHl uualimjated, but 
rhey wen; ia‘illier extensive nor nnenciim- 
bered, and, linditie' Ijimself a ])Oor man, he 
was glad to avail Jiimsidf of tlie oiltu’ of a 
new olfuM', creal(.*d lualia* tin*. Ara.ui Act, for 
inakijtg arrangeiiamts with tlie rmif/rc.^. In 
this (‘Uiployment, for wdiiidi his knowledge of 
the bhameh ])eople and language well litted 
him, h(^ became acquainted with Onnning, 
and his tiileiils r(.*conunend(id liim to I'itt and. 
Dnndas. In 17l)o lie sueceeded Sir J^vau 
Ne])eiin, on his jiromotion to be sr*cretary to 
the admiralty, in t!i(‘ oilice of under secre- 
tary at war. The business of the oilice was 
practically doiu‘ by Huskisson, Dundas, liis 
chief, bvung otherwise occu])ied, and it was j 
lu? wdu) siqua'inleudisl the arrangemi'.nt.s for 
Sir Charles Orey’s (‘xpedition to tluLWest , 
Indies. Ills friemlship with Lord (Airlisle | 
procured him in 17VK» tlie representation of' 
iSlorpelh; hut, always diHidout of his own' 
abilities and. (‘ouscions that luMvas no orator, ' 
he did not si>eak in llu* llou.se of Commons j 
until February 1 Tits. In January LSOl he 
resigned with Pitt, but at the request of 
Lord llobavt^he new si'cret ary at war,xYlio 
, was unfamiliar Avitli the worli of the oilice, 
he remained at his ])ost until tla» battle of 
Alexandria (Mandi I SOU, Au unfounded 
charge xvas made at the time that, iluskisseu 
made use of his knowledge of otlicial secrets in 
stockjobhiug operations, in which he engagtal 
with Tulhwrand (see CoLCUEsreu, i. 

tl'20: Cn^kirr. Papers). Meantime, on tliediuitli 
of Dr. (u>ui in 1800, lie ininu'i ted an o.state at 
Kasthaiu, Susst^x, tlieu occupied by llayley, 
biogTapher of Cow]Hn\ aiul anothei* hi 
This rendered liis position 
'^blic life unembarrassed. 


In .1 80J Jw contested Dover, but was beaten 
■ by Trovanion and Spencer Smith, the go- 
i v'ernraent candidates, and did not re-enter 
: parliament till .hchruary 1804, when he was 
I oh^cted for Liskeard. TJiero was a double 
! return, and a petition was presented against 
him, but lie Itept liis seat. On tlie recall of 
; Ihttto olIic<i (May 1804) he was apjjoiiited 
I a secretary to the treasury, but when the 
; ‘ 'fa I cuts ’ administration came in (January 
j 1800) he retired, and went into active oppo- 
j sit ion. lie moved a number of financial 
I nisolutions in July 180(i, wliich tlie clian- 
I cel lor of the exchequer, Lord Henry Petty, 

I was obliged to accexit. At the general elec- 
j lion in tlie autumn of 1807 he was againve- 
turned for Liskoard ; was made secretary to 
the treasury again in thtfDnke of Portland’s 
ministry in April 1807 ; and at the ensuing 
general election was returned for Harwich, 
wliicli seat lui retained till 181:2. 

Uf) to this time Huskisson had rarely on- 
gage<l in general debate, but had rested con- 
tent with his re])vitat iou as a mtin of business. 
In J80<S ho t.ook a large share in the real’- 
raugcmeiit of the relations between the Bank 
of Jhigland and the treasury, and in 1800 
ho undertook the reply to Colonel AVardle’s 
motion on x>ii^blic economy. In the sanm 
year the Duke of Richmond, tlie Irish, vice-^ 
roy, was anxious that he sliould succeed Sir 
Arthur Well (3sley as chief secretary, but his 
stn* vices could not be si;)ared by the English go- 
vei’iiment. Though not personally concernofl 
in the dispute which brought about Canning’s 
resignat ion in 1809, he resigned with him out 
of loyalty to his Irieud, and in his jirivate 
.capacity in parliament remained for some 
time little noticed. But in 181 0 he published 
his iiamplihit on the ‘ Depreciation of the Cur- 
rency,’ wliieh at once met with success and 
earned him (he reputation of being the first 
linaiicier of the agti. In the debates on the 
Regency Bill he adhered to Canning’s views, 
and in January 1811, when he was sounded 
about j oiu i ng the regent’s mini str y , he rej ected 
the overture. In the following year, if Oanulng 
had joined Lord Liverxiool, Huskisson would 
have been cliiof secretary to the viceroy and 
chancellor of the Irish exchequer. His ad- 
herence to Canning retarded the advance of 
his public career by many years, and allowed 
Peel and Robinson, of whom one was his 
junior and the other much his inferior, to 
l)ass liim in the race. During this year he 
became colonial agent for Ceylon. That post, 
which was worth 4,000/. a year, he held till 

f^t, the general election in the autumn of 
1812 Huskisson was elected for Chichester. 
He made several speeches on currency ques- 
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tions in MarclilBlO, and on Sir Ilonrv Par- 
noirs motion on tlu^ corn lie brought 

forward for the first: t ime his scah^ oi <>Ta' 
dilated prohii)itorv duties. Next year on 
6 Aug. iio iSucceeded I jordtilenlun^vie, in I ^onl 
laverpool's ininistry, in the woods ami forests 
department, and was sworn of the privy eoun- 
cil on 29 July i 81 1. He (]nickly mast ( ‘red tlie 
special duties of his oilice. In isio was 
passed the first corn law, \vlu(di absolutely 
proliibitod the importation ol‘ corn wlieu the 
price fell below a certain uuniinum av«‘rage, 
and lluskisson toolr a piYuniuent ])art in the 
debates on the bill. In .May 1 8 it) lie spoke 
in the bank restriction dobaU's in favour of 
leaving to the baulc the determination of the 
time, not to cxcihh^ two years, within which 
they might continue the restriction ou gold 
payments; but two ycairs aft(*rwards he was 
in iVivour of granting the liank a furtlicr ex- 
tension oJh iuie. 1 le usually \oicd for Itcunau 
catholic emancipation wit ht.>ut spt/alcliej*, and 
very seldom iiitervemMl in a dohaii' on 
foreign p(.)licy. <)m.‘ of his rart> spi'cehes on 
general tojiics was inado in 1821 on Lord 
Tavistoidv’s motion for a vot(‘ of ciuisun^ <m 
the government for its behaviour to tiie 
queen. In 1819 he bccanu.i a mem])er of t 1 m.* 
finance eommiltee, ami his S])(*e(‘li on the, 
cliancerior of tlie exc]ie(pi(n’'s income ami 
expeuditun^ resolutions probably savetl (he, 
government *from defeat. f(e also a,d<{ressr‘d 
to J.a'ml Liver]>ool an important miunomn- 
dnm on the resumption oi' easli, payments 
(see V’oNou, Xf/e of hu'd fJwrjwoL ii. tl82). 
In 1821 lie was a HHunber of t he <‘ommitlee 
ap]>oint<*d on (looch’s motion to imjuire into 
the prevalence of agrirulf iintl dis(ri‘ss, and 
the re])ort of the committee was prlnei]);dly 
drafted liy him; but his s})eeches on taxa- 
tion in the sanu? year gavi^ rise*, not un- 
naturally, to n distrust of him among the 
agricultural party, which was ne\er aftiu*- 
wards removed. Me felt his position in the 
government to be unsat isfactory, though he 
did not resign 'witli (^aiming in that year, and 
when, at the end of 1821, a rearrangement of 
the administro tion was project ( *d and t he J ri:sh 
sem'etaryship xvas offered him, he at once re- 
fused the ]>ost. In February 1822 lluskisson 
spoke against Lord Lo.mloml(*rry’s proposal to 
lend 4 , 60 (),()() 0 /. for the relief of agricultural 
distress, and ou 29 April and b May succetaled 
ill delearing Lord Livtu'pool s first resolution 
on the re.])ort of tiui committee on agricultural 
distress. Thereupon he t<.»ndt*red liisi’esigma- 
tion, which Lord Liveiq)ooJ rf‘fusfM,and Hus- 
ki.sson shortly after did excellent service in 
fighting the' county party single-handed on 
Western's motion for a select committee to 
inquire ihto the consequences of theresump- 
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i tionol cash pay meals, and carriotl ;mammuL 
I tUMUt in tlie lerms ol Montague’s resolution 
I of h«9(.), • tliat this Ibrnse will uo( alter the 
’ standai'd of gold or silvri' in lineucs.s, weight , 

■ or dmvoniinat ion’ (sv*e il.\Nsv,iM\ new ser, vii. 

; 877, 925, 1027). 

When (.Mnning rejoined t'ije ministry as 
i foreign secnUarv in September IS22, he (ailed 
' in an emleavonr to oicmin Ibr his iVieiul (he 
preside !U*y <>i \ he botird of eont rol, wit h eahiner 
rank. On 2>1 .Ian., however, lluskissvui was 
fu’onu'ted I 0 tlie t reasurtu'ship of (he navy, 
and ou 5April to 1 Im' hoard (»(* I rade, holding 
bmli ollices logether, and he was soon after- 
• wards admit tinl lo tin* cahinel . The boanl <d’ 
tra<h> was an ofliee in which his spi'cial know- 
ledge and Ids ailvanced tVee-( raile opinii.>ns 
wen* certain io nialve him cons^iicrious. Ac- 
(‘ordinglv, as Hanning w'as retiring from the 
repres<*utai ion of iiix erpool, w hir'h he found 
too laborious foi* his new' posit ion, lluskisson 
was seiecl»‘d (o sinaaM'd Idni a.s the only lory 
able to coneiliale the fa'\ erj)ool nienrhants, 
ami alter a liollow c(mH‘st In.? was ele(:le<l, 
15 IA‘1). l^’2d. I!nsk)ss(\n thus heca.mc the 
]n*ondnent reprt'seiita! ive of .mercant ile in- 
terests in ]>ai’linnirnt . lie was sootiaclivo 
in otliee, ami iiit rodiuaul n bill for regulat- 
ing t he .silk manufju-l nr<‘S, hnl owung to tho 
s\v(a‘|)ing <.*harae1m* of the lords’ anicjulnuMif 
In* droppedj it for lhal session, and did not 
pass it till 1821. lie also introrl\ici*d and 
passed a nM*relninl vesscls’appnml iceship bill, 
a. b i 1 1 1 o re rm ) V e 1 1 1 e r e.st r i ( ; 1 1 o n fs o n 1 1 n * Sf *o1 ti hI \ 
linen manufaet ure, and a |■(‘gisl rat ion of s1u])b 
]>ill. ) leannouni'f-d his int ent ion of moving the 
!*(*peal of the Hpitallields acts^aiid suiiported 
Jose]jh J I nnn.fs nifit lon I'or a si‘h*ct. (.•ommit toe 
on theo-ombinal i(.)n laws, wldudi led idtimiilely 
l<) their r(qM‘al. '['he year 1 825 w{is(.umi ofgr<.*at. 
activity for 1dm. With (In? assistanra? of 
James Ih'aeon Hume hj. v.! of tlie lM,>ard of 
tnnh*, Jm cojn]>l(*ted the consolidation into 
eleven acts of tlie wiioh; of the. existing re.- 
veiiue laws. He. ol)t.aincd a soled, efunmil ti^o 
to inquire into the relation.sof employers and. 
emplrm-d, the result of widcli was the ])UHsiyjg 
of nil acJ which r«*gulated the n‘hi.tion8 of 
capital and labour for foi*l y years. ( )ne object 
of Ids jiolicy wa.s at the same time to give 
Kngland r-lieap sugar ; and he also amended 
tlio revenue laws in tin* direction iA‘ a modi- 
fied free t rade in regard to otluu' commodities, 
reducing the old duties on foreign cotton 
good.s, which rangfal from 50 to 75 ]>er cent., 
accord ing f;o q uali i y, I o a u ni form ) 0 per cent, 
duivon all i|ualities; on woolh.m goods from 
50 and i)7h per ce.nt . t o 1 5 ])er cent and simi- 
lar reductions xvere mad** in tlie duty ou 
iflass, paper, bottles, lor»*ign lai r tl urn xvare, 
copper, ;!inc, and le*ad ( on Huskissou’s tarift 
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IfigiiSlat/ion Moj<|yny, Liff' of Cohdcn^ i. 1 <>3 ; 
NlcOVLiAiCH, artioleH in IJdvdmrfjft Revimf 
voIb. Ixxiv. Ixxv.) 

Early in .l82o 1 1 iiskiBHoii foresaw the crisis 
to whic.-:]! (lA'ccHsiN e BptM;iilat ion was leadin'^*. 
Ills warnings wen* neglected, and when llu^ 
|)iinic <atru(^ Ijo was accused oi' having caused 
il: by Ins |)olicy ol:‘ fna* trade*. Meanwhile 
iio was busily occuphfd in ricgoi iat.ions w'itJi 
the. ATn(jri<*aii g<»vernrTJcnl about llie noi1.fi- 
woslern fiovindary, tin* navigation of t fie St. 
iawre lice, and tin* slavii trad**. In t he 

Jjivau’pool nie!*(rliaMtB presenti rl fiirn, in ac- 
ltnovvle<lgiuenl of tin* .MIC, cess of his jioiicy, 
wit-li u service of plat.**. I le tool< n prominent 
part in 1:h(‘ dcl>af<*.s on t lie. Hank ('luirhu* and 
llio Ih'oniissory Notes .Ads, and on '1^1 Eeb. 

delivun*d what (.^inning (allied ^ one ol* 
the veu'Y hest sp(‘eches that 1 i^ver hi*ar(l in 
ifie llonsi! ot ( Vmimons ’against. J^dlice’s mo- 
tion .for a com n, lit tee on the silk trade. .Lat(u* i 
on, in s]>(‘uking upon Wdiit inorti’s motion for ; 
a (.vnnmitt eii on tlic^ corn laws, llnskisson, | 
though advocating di'lay in (luiir re]mal, ad- ^ 
mitted Ids dislike of I In* existing system, j 
During the antuinn lu* assis1(‘d l.ord Ijivor- j 
pool in prt^jmrlng a tu'W corn hill. 'J'Jie labour • 
thus involved, and the caluinnic'S to which j 
his e(*onomic, policy had ex post'd him, per- j 
inanently injured his lu'altli. (hi 7 JMay he | 
vindii'ated his commercial ])oli(‘Y against the j 
attacks made upon it by (Jas(.*oyne in his 
motion for a cominilt.ee on the s1n]>ping in- 
t(U*est. The speech, which avus allerwards 
]mblislied, was one of his host elforls. I Us 
corn bill was duly introduced, but Avas aban- 
doned oAving to the ()])posit.ion of the Duke 
of AVelllugVou ill the Douse of Lords, IIus- 
kisson Avas trav(>lling in the Tyrol to recruit 
bis heallli Avhcii the vk'Avs of (Winning’s death 
vi'ached him (August 1^:27). lie. liasleiud ‘ 
liome. At Paris a message from Lord (Jode- 
ricli, till* ju'Av prime minister, otleri'd liim the. 
colonial olli(*e, Avilh the load of the House of 
(..Vunmons, JUs friends urged that there was 
no other Avay of securing the continuation of 
Cannings politw, and lie accepted the oiler 
on 8e])t . .IS;?7. Had he chosmi he might j 
have be(m chancel l<n* of the exehequm* (see I 
genqrally as to 1 lu' tormatioii of (he Uoderieh | 
adminisl ration E. Hukuiks, Life if J, C. 
.//emcN; UnLWKU, Life of Lord r(dmerr^fo 7 i: 
ScnxoKR A\' ALVOt.n, Jiudon/ if Lmjland, vol. 
ii.) Dissensions soon broke out bet ween him 

and John ('Charles J lerr ies [q. A . j, the ebancelhir 
of the exchequer, about the appointment of 
Lord Altliorp as chuirmau of the committee 
of finance. 1 1 uskisson, as leader of the house, 
insisted upon his nomination; Jlerries, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, complained that 
be bad been slighted by not being previously 
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consulted. The dispute groAV so sewere that 
; Lord Hoderich resigned, and Avas succeeded 
i by the Duke of Wellington (see .IT.axs.a.rj), 

! Varbj, JJehafas, x\ iii. i^72,463,487 , 553 ). Hus- 
kisson decided to continue in office, and was 
. n^-ohjctcdat Liverpool without opposition (for 
a discussion of his conduct on this change c>f 
ministry, see Grevjllu, Meinom^j 1st ser. ii. 
J :^3). In addressing his constituents he said 
that thu duke had ac(M;d(id to his stipulations- 
: in favour of the coTitinuaiice of free trade 
and (Winning’s foreign policy. The duke on 
the earliest opportunity dtuiied this, audllus- 
kisBon was obligtid to withdraAV the state- 
ment- in tli(i House of Commons on 18 Feb. 

( compar(3 the riqiort of the Liverpool speech 
in Ami, Ref/, 18i^8, llisls p. 13, with that 
givaui in J I (;.s.kj..sson, iii, 679), The 

tension belAA'eem himself and the* duke soon 
])eca me acute. At several cabinets in Maixdi 
a dil]ercne(3 of opinion, arose on the a-mend- 
;m(*nt to the corn hill witli regard to tlie 
taking of corn out of warehouse, Avhieh th(^ 
diikii ])roposed and insisted upon. Peel and 
Huskisson were both, against It. Huskis- 
son tender<.‘d Ids resignation, but a compro- 
mise, whi(‘h he suggested avms accepted, and 
he remained in oilice. Shortly afterwards 
it bocamo necessary to decide*, wliat should 
be done with tlie ( wo scats AAddcli would be 
available for redistribution \ipon the disfran- 
chis(*ment of Penryn and East Retford for 
extensive corrupt practices. The duke was 
for giving both seats to the adjac(mt hun- 
dreds; Huskisson, Palmerston, and Dudley 
wcTo for bcstoAviiig them upon large nianu- 
fuctuviiig towns. In tlu^ House of (Commons 
Peel advocated a com jiromise by giving Pen- 
ryn to Mamdiester and East Ivotford to the 
hundred, llusldssou on 2.1 March pledged 
himself to giv(3 one seat to a manufacturing 
town. In the lords it AV'^as decided by the 
gOA- ernment, first, not to deal with both cases 
logot.her; secoudiy, to giA^e the Penryn seat 
to the hundred. In committee of the House 
of (/ommons, xvlien the East Retford case 
came up, it xvas moved on 19 May to give that 
s(mt also to the hundred of Bassetlaw, Not- 
tinghamshire. Huskisson and Palmerston,, 
in t he belief that tlie cabinet held that morn- 
ing had resolved on leaving East Retford an 
open que.stion, voted against the ministry* 
Immediately after leaving the house Huskis- 
son Avrote to the duke offering to reisignif he 
considered that the interest of the govern- 
ment would be better seiw ed by a resignation. 
The duke had long felt that Huskisson, who 
I entered the administration as the successor to 
j Cannings position, Avas in some sort his rival* 
j He treated Huskisson’s letter as an actual 
j resipialion, although Iluwsldsspn explainedi 
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that lie oitly meant; to tender it if th*j duke 
thought fit to demand it* and he roiiudiaiod 
any formal oher of resignation. But tlie duke 
was inflexible, and laid the matter bcfort' 
the king, iluskisson demanded a persomd 
audience of his majesty, but tins was refused, 
and the resignation was delinitively com- 
pleted on the ::^9th, wlien he gave ii|> tlie seals 
and received expressions of the king s personal 
regret at his loSvS. Although heex})laiiRHl in 
the House of Commons the sumniax*y mode 
by which he had been removed, his jiarty 
censured him for imperilling tlio ministry 
by an ill-timed and factious resignation (see 
BtrLWEii, Palmerston^ i. 258: ( JiinviLLii, Mr- 
moirs^ 1st ser. i. loO; JVeltuu/ton Despa tehos^ 
iv. 449-78; IIans^kd's ParL l)ehutes^ xix. 
915; Ln Makohakt, Spemu^Vy p. 228 /?.; El- 
LENTiOEOUGU, Diari/, i. 115, 1 1<>, and 
Pa 2 >ers^ i. 1, 23, whicJi give t lie (lnk(‘'.s own ac- 
count of the transactiouh 

IliLsldsson appeared little in parliament 
during the remainder of the session, ami, his 
health failing, he spent the auttniin aliroad. 
In 1828 lie supported the iiomun Catholic 
Fmiaiieipatiou Bill; rnach* a great- spet^eh on 
the silk trade, and took up the si.udyof Indian 
C|uestioii8. In consequence tlie governorsliip of 
iSladnis was olVcretl him, and lui \vass<»unded 
about tin* governor-generalsliip of India, but. 
the slate of his health made his acceptance of 
ei ther post i uipossible. 1 1 e was, Liowc-v(u% an 
activ e memlior of the East India commit t tie, 
especially on matters referring to the (liinu 
trade. I hiring the session of 1 829 lie was un- 
usually prominent in debate. 1 1 0 made several 
S])eeches in favour ol‘ modiu'at e reform , \v arn ed 
tlio ministry that some change was inevitable, 
and supptirtod Lord Jolin KussclVs proposal 
to cmifer additional parliamentary represen- 
tation on Leeds, Liverpool, and JVJancliest.er. 
Daring 1830 his liealth grew worse, and, 
thougli he was able to tiltend the king's fu- 
neral in July, ho was seriously ill. He wtmt 
to Liverpool in Septemlier for the opening* of 
the Manchester and Liver]>ool railway, and 
was received warmly by his constituents. Cu 
16 Sept, ho attended the opening ceremony. 
A. procession of trains was run from LivL*r- 
pool. Parkside w‘as reached without misJiap. 
There the engines stopped for water, and the 
travellers, contrary to instructions, loll ihe 
carriages and stood upon the jiermanent way, 
which consisted of two lines of rails. II us- 
kisson went to speak to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to whom, in spite of their recent dis- 
agreement, he felt bound, as member for 
Liveq)ool, to show courtesy. At that mo- 
ment sevei*a.l engines were seen approaching 
along the rails between which Huskisson was 
standing. Everybody made for the carriage.s 
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j on the other line. Huskisson, hy mUu.ve uu- 
; couth and hesitating in his motions, had iv 
; peculiar aplitudo for accident. He had dis- 
. located his aukh* in 189], and was in conso- 
! queiicc slightly laiiu'. Thrice he had hrokeu 
i his arm, nud after the lust fvactmv, in IS17, 
i the use of it was penmment ly impnirctl. On, . 
I this occasion ho lost his bainneo in <‘iaml.itu‘ing‘ 

, int<) llie- carriage and fell back u])t>u tlie rails 
I in trout of iht* Dari, the advaiudng engine* 

I It ran ov('r his leg, he nvus placed tipoii an 
j eiigini* and carried at. its ntniost- iUieod to 
; Eedes. where w<as takcii to the noiLsc of 
i the vicar. Ho lingered in great agony for 
: nine Ijoui's, but gaw^ his last direct ions calmly 
j ami witli ('are, expiring at 9 v.m. He was 
I buried witli a. jtublic ceremonial iu i dveiqaxol 
; on the 2 lth (cf. (jenf, Mag, l83t), ii, 2ti5- 9 ; 
an uecoinrt of tJm .accubmi is givmi by Eaxxy 
K 1 LUJ.U/L’, who was present, iu her llecords of 
<i ( lirl/oKfd). 

Huskisson acldmed little success in public 
iit(‘ com])ar('d with tliat which his rare abili- 
ti<‘> should liav(j eommandt^d. His adherfUiCii! 
to Canning, c<»mhiiu'd with ii coldness of 
inanm.'.r, prol»ahly ae**oimts for much ol* hia 
Jailun*.. iaunh, afterwards Lord Md bourne, 
t-oid ({veville 1 Imt, in his ojjinion, ilnskisson 
was the gri'atesl praclical .statesman ho had 
known, the one who be, si united liieory Avith 
practice. Sir James Steplnm’s judgment on 
jiinj was ahnost. the sarm* (MaoVuv .Na.IMBK, 
Ze//er.v, p. 307 ; t oo, l^onl Dalrmu'st-on to 
L, Sulivarn August 1827, iu yXsitlJU', .//(/c 
; of Lord Palmrrsffm). As a .sp(‘a.lvc.r lie was lu- 
. minous and convincing, but he rnadet no pro- 
j tence lo eloijiU'nce; his v<.)ic(‘ Avas f‘‘e,blc and 
i Ins manner ungruc(*ful. Sir b]ge,rton Brydge.s, 

. in his ‘Autobiography/ .sjjcak.s of him as ‘a 
j wretched speaki-rAvi til no (Runmand of Avords, 

! Avith awkward motions, an<l a im>st vulgar, 

! uncdticaled actcenl/ but this accent- seems to 
i have worn olf in iatia* life, Hreville d(jsctibe.s 
I him as ‘ tall, slouching, and ignoble-looking, 
j In so(:iely <?.vtrem(‘lyagTecabl(j wdthoiit much 
ianiinalion; generaily checvrful, with a good 
j deal of humour, inlurmation, and aneta.loto; 

I gtmilemanliko, unassmiiing, sIoav in .speech,, 
and Avitli a downcast look as if lie avoided 
meeting any body^s gaze. - There i.s no man 
in parlianuvut:, or perhajis i)Ut of it, .so AVell 
versed in liiiauce, commerce, trade, and colo- 
nial matters ; it i.s nevertheless jvnnarlfabJc 
that it is only Avithiir the last five or six 
years that lie acquinid tlio great reputation 
which lie Jattcirly enjoyed. 1 do not think 
he was looked upon as more tlian a vsecond- 
rate man, till his ftpceches on the silk trade 
and tlie shipping interest, but Avlien he be- 
came president of tlie* board of trade lie de- 
voted himself Avith indci'atigable ax>plicatioa 
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to tiic nifituriiig and I’oducing to practice [ all Hussey a property. Bussey, left friend- 



. glory aiul most ot ins iiuj>opM‘ 
lurity.' j and a lialf years in liologna, and in 1733 

lie married, on (> A])ril 1701), IClizahelJi I Avuait to Romo, where he hecjame an intimate 
Mary, younger dangiiter of Admiral Mark i frituid and x>upil of Ercole Lelli, a painter of 
Milbanke, who stirvived hitn. There was A*epiite at the time. At Rome Hussey; who 
no issue of the imu^riage. Tlioiigli so ini- ! Avas hind of })ursaing abstract niatlieiaatical 
])Overishedon entering pnhllc life t liat he sold ; iiu|uirie,s, sought to ascertain and deteinnine 
llie family esinte at Oxley, bis personalty : the true priucijdes of beauty in nature. Thesti 
was Hsyorn, 15 Xov. under 00,000/. lie he event nally claimed to have discovered, or 
reccu ved on. 17 May |80i a pension of 1,200/. ; to have had mysteriously revealed to him, in 
per armnm, iiominal, 000/. act iial, with a re- i the .musical scale of harmonies. He elabo- ; 
juaimler of 015/. (o bis widoiv; and in , rat ed his theory most miiuitcly; especially in , 
he received a scM^md ])ension of 3,000/. a : its a^rplication to the human face, and made 
yejir. TlieTo is a monument of lii?n ]iy(t-ir(*w j many lieautiful chalk drawings of heads to 
m ( ’hicfu'sler (/Ut hcidnii, and anoHier at f^i- i illiistrato it, * 

ve?po(d. IHs po7't]-ait was painted by Sir i At Rome Hussey, as a devot(.-d Roman ca- 
Tboinas Ha vvreiuje. Aiiolher, by Hieliard j iliolic, became a firm adherent of i.he younger 
Rot li well, is in Ibe National Portrait. ( hillery. ; Pretender, (diaries Edsvard, and drew miiiiy 
It was engraved in nu^/.zotints by llumias chalk portraits ()f.him. In .1737 he returned 
Hudgotts. ; to l']ngland Avitli a high repul atiou as a 

| 'ldi(‘.re is a good lifo of Haskisson by ,1. "Hid man of learning, but disapiJ^^ 

Wright., publivshod prival.ery in ISiJl ; Ifan.sa'rd’.s P^dilic exyiectation by nduving Into the conn- 
Pari. l)ol)at('s sulliricnlly sup[)l(‘m(‘nt this, 'fho I'O'* He painted very little, and tried to obtain 
Tucia(»irfi and biographios of the period eoiitain recognition for his peculiar theories on art. 
mumu’oas rcfcrc.iKM's to liim, (‘S|.)cci;dly Vongufs ; Rei ug compelled to take to portrait-painting 
Lifo of L<»rd Liverpool; Grovillo M.-muirs, 1st as a means of liveliliood, he settled in London 
NOI-.; (jeokor Papers; A sli ley's Life oH-ord Pal- , in 1712, (uidwaspatroniseclbyAIatthew Duane 

' [T- ' 'J "Hid by the Duke of Nortliumherlaiid. 

; The latter oflerc'd him a home in his house, 
and honglit many of his draAvings. H iisseyre- 
seniod the iudilierence shown to his theories, 

. Avhidi he attributed to the jealousy of other 
! artists; lie groAv eccentric and depressed, and 
in ]7()S, after struggling against many dilli- 
I ciilties, he gave up painting ultogef luu*, and 
removed t o the house of liis brother James at 
Marnhull.^ On his brothers death, in 1773, 
he succeeded to the estates, and occupied ' 

’ hiinself principally Avitli gardeniiig. In 1787 
I IS iatiu-r at. lu^ resigned Jiis property to his sisteris son, : 
, but, rec<ig- ■ John Roavo, and, determining* to adopt the 
pu]u] life of a religious recluse, removed to a : 

ging to Rowe at Beaston, near ^ 
There Hussey died suddenly, in 


SOI 

morsP)!! ; l.^llonburotpuh's Diary; M.!i,ri|ui.sof J!in‘k' 
iiisliiim’s Moinoirs; aii<l generally tlwaaitlioritios 

‘ A. 11. 

HUSSSW, DONA Vl'^NTDItA (y/. Kil!^), 

[risii I'l’anriscan. fHi'ii O’ll irKsi;v.'] 

HUbSbiY, (I71()-I.S8), painler, 

born ut, iMarnlutll, 1 lorsetsliiiv, on 10 Fell.- 
1710, was lil’th son of .Tolin 1 1 ussiiy of Afaru- 
liull, by Ills wife, Mary.Outinlitev of Tlioiuas 
l.ur(l(;t,(. of Smil hlield. Hiissev Avas (‘.hieated 
ntllio Fnghsh llenalictine colleRo at, I Iona v 
tuicl alterwavits at St . Oiner. Ili.s fattier " ’ 
first iiiti'ixb'd him for ('omnierci 
nisiiift- his taste for art, placed liim 

trah^idXr^ '!"Vf to Howe at Beaston, near i 

to St Jdy urnW vlm^n^o linnini, ^ .Hussey died suddenly, in ; 

puinleriu some vogue. >N’inr ' J)nnn,.i Im i fCnshf;^ ^ 

toaster to paint' ti'e'oi-naumtol'.m The Ivflhm ' draughtsman, And 

ofthooathedr-alai Lincoln.he nearlv,», a ^«l«cjally hia heads done in 

J neatness 
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IS a portrait of him, oxaiuplOvS oi 

liis drawings, lie was ext oiled t'x i va v agant J y 
by some of bis contemporaries, and l>arry 
placed liis portrait behind (lint of PJiidias in 
bis ‘ Elysium ’ at the Society of Arts in the 
Adelpbi, A portrait, ironi a drawing by 
liiniself (now at Lulwoiib Castle, together 
with several of bis portrait-drawings), was 
published, with a nuiin()ir,in lluteiiins*s • His- 
tory of Dorset / iv, 185 (1702); and unotlier, 
with a memoir, is in IS; ichols’s ‘ 1 at era ry Anec- 
dotes/ xdii. 177. 

[Memoirs mentioned above ; Britt rm’s Itojuit ies 
of Wiltshire; Maton’s Tour through i lie Western 
Counties; Gillew's Bihl. Diet, of Mnglisli (\ith.w 
lics; Warner’s AValks round Bath; Vert tie’s 
j\188. (Brit. Mats. Addit, MS. 23070). ] L. i.\ 

JHUSSEY, JOHN, Loui> IH.'ssijv t I .IBB P - 
1537), was tlie eld 1 .^'^^ son uf Sir William 
Jltisscy [q. j, by JCli/alMBli liis wile: lii.‘ 
is veferivd to as a. knight, in his nnitlnu-’s 
will, Avhich is dated in 1503. lit* fought 
on iluj icing's sid(* at Stoke in 1 ISB. and 
be(?amo comptroller of thi' royal h<.m.-^eli(»ld. 
In the tirst year of Hmiry \ IJl he re- 
ceived a ])ardon, appa.rmit]y for Ins share 
in the rextortions of the hUf' reign. Scores of 
recognisances for \ arions sums/ upon which 
his name is associated with (lu.»s»‘ of Ihnp- 
son and I )udley, w(H'(^ cancelleci in the early 
yt‘ars of Ilruny \'11L 1 Ijisscv i-eccived large 
grants of laud in Liiicnin.-^iiivc; and neigh- 
)>ouriiig counties, beeatno mm of t in.* council, 
master of tlu^ kings wards, krjiglit of the. 
body, and took llma:> huiidnal and forty umn 
to t iu? French war in 1513, wln.-u he was one 
of tile commanders of llu^ r(*arguard. He 
was employed on various <,li])l(aii;U ic missions, 
and was vsenl a.s envoy to tlie f inpenm aft nr 
the Field of CJotii of < hdd, j n J 52 1 be was 
made chief but ler of Ihigland. i n I52B Ikj 
was sninmoued by writ t o t he J I ouse of Lord.s 
as ^Joliaiines llussey de Sleford, ehivale.r.^ 
lie was a signatory to the doenment sent, 
from England begging the papiul saiuqlon to 
IlenryA' riBs divorce from C’al ji(*rine of Arra- 
gon, and xvas one of tliose wlio at the queenV 
trial gave evidence as to iier jua.'vions mar- 
riage with PriTJce Arthur, lie avm s a ])poiiitod 
in 1533 chamberlain to the iliegirimated 
‘ Princess ^ Mary, and Ids allegiance to hm' 
father seems about the same time* to have 
begun to waver. On 30vSept. 15;]1 (/liapnys, 
the imperial ambassador, n.^ports to (diaries V 
an IntervicAV in which l lussey iield out Iiopes 
of a national uprising if Charles vvonld imdvc 
war upon Heniy. In January 1530 Jlussev 
begged Grom well to excuse ium freun attend- ^ 
ing the fort hcoraing parliament on iheground 
of ill-health. Nevertheless lie was jjj'csent ; 


; whou pa vl i a me n t uw t , 8 J u ne. His \v i i e A tine 
. was at llu‘. same liiue sent to tlie 'Power for 
; calling Mary priiu’ess. 

i On the outbreak of tlc' Lincolnshin- re- 
■ beliion, kn<‘wu ns the Bilgviinnge (if ( '»r:u*e, in 
i- the ant umii of 1 53(k the. reluds warned 1 1 tiss<'V 
: that persona] dangiu* woiiUI utB'ud a refusal 
to join with tlu'nv : he apjh'ars, bvovevcr, to 
Auvve remained iirni in Ids allegiatna* to tlie 
• king, forwarding (lie rt'l.uds’ Itglers toOrom- 
well, and telling tlu» writers - wlu.i wen*: 
anxious that iie slum Id subndt llndr t»*vms()f 

agriHuuent to Hmiry tlmi (Ik* king could 

make no terms wil h traitors. Ihil wliea (In.*, 
king Sent a nu.ssage to llussiy fl Oct.), di- 
rect ing him to rais(^ m(*n to nqin ss tin* re- 
hellion, he l(.>ok no si<‘ps te carry out tlu^ 

: royal order. Ht* was c(»ns(*(|nentlv summoiuKl 
to Wdmlsor to answ('!* lor Ids eondiua.. In a, 
h‘1ter to Darcy, writlcn from W'indsru' on 
7 Nov., lie says lie was ‘ ]ik(.*to li;n (* siifr(‘r(,al ’ 
tor conf(H]ci*a(.‘y w'il li liis co!*resp()ndmi( had 
not the Dnko' of Nori’olk iiittM*c(Mii‘d f<;r Jiiin, 
lie Con(:liid(*s by urging Darcy to hs(* all hist 
(ni(‘rgii'.s to .secure I lie ‘ Irailor ' Aslo^ 

Howevi.'r, in tln^ .spring of 1537 .Hussey 
again i'e!! under tli»^ liingV suspicion, and be 
wa.s arr«*st(‘cl, lomuber with Dari'y and scjine 
Olliers, for eompiicity in tlu^ lancolnshire 
rising. On. 12 May lor'i? a 1 rm^ bill was re.- 
turned against him at Shaiford. ( )u 15 May 
lie was rri<*d with Ford Darcy at We.st- 
ndn.s((‘r. Hussey ]>l('ad(.‘d * not guilty,’ bul. 
hi', was convict ( mI and senteueed to lie exc- 
culcd at Tvlnirn. (h'ouiwell ojfcred him a 
jiardon of Mylle, laiides, and g-ood(‘.s ’ if he 
would fnrni.'di ]>articular.s of 1 ho.s(M'.on(!i*rne<l 
in tin* rtdiellion ; but Ibis In^ could Tiot. do, 

: being, be said, ignoj'nnt as to tin* xvlioli* allalr. 

k'ore.se.eing no bopi* of pardon, lie eariie.stly 
: eiitreatisi that tu<‘-)S(* boundtm to him miglit 
mU. .<unV‘r by lji.s forfeiture, and In^ .sent the 
king a list of his deht.s, Ac:eoj*ding t() Stow 
he wa.^ execut ed tit Sl(*a,f>rd in the following 
dune, but the record ol' hi.s coiivic'tion. men- 
tion.s Tyburn as the place for carrying out 
the Kentejicc. 

lie married A nnc,daaglil('.v of Georgef J rey, 
carl of Kent. According to Dngdali..* he laid 
a second wife, Margaret Blount ; but in llic 
doenment s written by Idm slnu-tly lad'ore Ijis 
death he speaks (vf hi.s wife a..s ‘ Anne.’ Pos- 
sibly Margart.d; Blount may liav(( f)(’f.*n a lirst 
xvire, (>ne of Ids .sons, Willijun, .se(*ins to 
have been knighted at Tounnd in 1510, and 
became a privy councillor. 1 i is ddldrmi were 
restored in blood in 15B3, but liis attainder 
was not re\’ersed. 

I Let t i'.VH M n d Pape rs , 1 J en r y V I K. ; li ecord of 
the Trial and Conviction of J^ord Hussey and 
other original docunanit.s at tho Public Record 
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, f)uj:rdilf s 11 HO \jtcs mcl an mtdiul tu\ upon ViiidiLa a*s tlie onlr 

Qikik^ f/th her t\ ril f J londt s Hjsi ot Hnj practical ^va} at iouiufi thii f oimtn to oa\ii 

had , NjioJiibfe F<crrigf, cd (oart!ioi< j , iIk siipunK po^\u of (neat Butim (C v\ 7 ^- 

W f H~v ' 1 V)7-8) On the defeat of 

irUBSEY, PHILIP (f/ 17K2), poiti ut- tin 3uini‘stiy in )aiuui> 177()IJuss(.> k siyiod 
pajuH i, bom al ( 01 K, In j^an lili a iilor, Hu ittoiiu'^-j^cmiilslnptotluqiieen.CWAL- 
and waM slijpvvH (k( d no h ss tlian lj\t turn <- , v i2J0) IP died at Piuio^m 

lledrt wth< figur< ~h( ads ind st( 111 ouiarm lit Hu followm„ St pUnibci il/m/ 1770, 

of <'•^1 Is, and c y( nt nullv <1 up in Didihn fH) 

(is a poilr iil-paint 1 , pinnlin^ Inllbn^llil [( 11 s| julcncc of Lord Cliitham, in 111, 
jioil i Ills with s )]ij( stir<< s iP A\ IS t ,^0 )d Wi 1] li s J/ist 1 cn Years of G( orge II ISdi i ^ 
nin, and Nva Jillid ns il »t iiiisi uji 1 -»7> il} )]o s Moinoiis of (»LOigo ill 1SI> 1 
floii'Jt lli^ lions \\ js tin 1 nd /vons >1 -t» >70 > j 77 n 00 1,272 279 SO 301 )'^9, 


ninnv b admf, nn n nl at and it tt< is in Dnb- 101 203 208?? 315 i\ 19-i0, ANilpdes 
lin H< dll I at inadMiKi I 1 in IT^J it , ‘ ^ (nminiigh im, m t5 3 iv lj(> y 

lim lionsf in 1 ail Stji 1 , llnijlin 

[IHs|unis \itisls it Iiduil lid/i^iuts 
J)i t ( t \i(ists j L ( 

IHbSSLY, liKHi VIH) (171 » 1770) 

I oliln /an, Iioni piob iblv in 171 ), tlion^li P >I 

wli i( { ]i< rtuui^a m s, 11 l{>)tiv(s11n diit 
t^^<» )i ns ( nin 1 , \v is tin Jii ol Joliri Hn>- 
< >, 0 no d( lie ( ]7iJ 17) oi Irnio tom 
Av ill, by Ills -svilt Missliii^n ()nl7()<1 


220 ( ntnlislis Dcbites 1 107 S 2d6 7 101, 
Ihisc in I Couitnoy s Bibl Gormib 1 200 1] 

ij (t 

HUSSEY, HOPI 111 (ISOl js5b), pio- 
li ssoi ol itdtsJislK il history at Ovimd, boiri 
on 7 0( t ISOI, IS touith son ol \\ illi lui 
Husv,(>, inuinbtT )i in old Kentish f nni I y,, 
A\lio V i'' loi foitj-niin }< ns it dor of S iml- 
Imi t,iKii JJ n\klmist in Kent (Ifis dd si 
. Slid, Mis Sntln il ind, gave to tin l^odl* nni 

17 >0 III nntiKulnlid it Ihlliol ( dlt^t ()\-* 1 I ibi 11 \ m ls->7 the ina^niiKenl c olh c turn ol 
fold, bill did nol ,^iiidn it uni in 17 IJ a\ is | Inst lu il pimts and di uvings, m sivty-one 
calltd lodn bii d tin Middb J(in])]( (I i- f ilio \ohiiin s,illustiatJii«,lli( vvoiksof ( 1 lun- 
jii 0 // f/l ) l'sS()^]i /JO) lit don ml Ibiind ) llusst \ v\ is foi i tum it 

itpHsiuUdS^ M nvi s, ( oiriw dl, in tlio p u- I Poditsin unniar sdiool, but in 1^1 1 lit 
liunn nt ol 17(>l S, and 1 is( Loot m llu in st nt lo Wcstmiiistti Sdiool, in Islbla- 

Namt lonnlv in lliat ol 17(l^ it t iinin his , < nnt il in^ s sdiolai, ind ai 1 ^J1 vv as dt etc d 

Hat imtilusdtatli Altti tin ut t ss, m ot o, ( bust ( linidi, Oxftnd Lhai ht usidtd 
(noi^t HI lit utintd i mUv ^ovvu (1 oss, | j tin it muink i of Ins lile IP obtained 

Jn(s(f th< Mil JJJ) md was in- ^ doidib hist ilisMn tbt BA evamaiation, 

ptMiUtd Ut nmv^tniial lo tin (jinni lit Midudnms 1 sji, md piou edt d M A 111 )SJ7 
was il oaiulitoi ol (tin uwub 1 lospit il,(ouu-. md B 1) m 1 <n 37 Altti a hw ytais smut m 
H to u adinu dtv md nav>, an I t oniiM 1 pu\ Ut tuition, be w is appomtt d cm of the 
to tlu 1 list In, u <- Jn 17(>S lu , ]k^, mtoi., ,m<l held tliaf ofhu until l.e 

77 a’,V" 7 77( “ " ">'1'’ 'll >i.u (,nsoi in IST) H, ^^as avi)OJnt(d 

tu n lit, 7v'l"’ 1 ' I»'a,lhi lufoi, th< umcr^ity in is.t 

l,7l .J, . , I " '‘S’ md V im m ISK> lie was piocloi uil8 lb, 

mn ^ v'’.7 V';"- 'i'A'liHlntn lu was an unsum v,fu] c ind.- 

n Zu >l l..m(Si^N„o, ,, //, / am. lo, tlu huul mastuslnpofllaiiow In 

w Is bis tinnd ^ lloi U 1 ^ iw^dui js3s In is ippoinlt d om of the classical 

,.dZ .ul. ,s„ . S *'Z' r. Oltoid, and ftom 18H to 1813 

1.1, »s . 5,1.,?,, hi “i;. ;;, I S',,';:; ' ^ 

tlk : ,:.:;Su;V:l m-ondnunuotlnnewlyfounded^ 
bat. on _M N .,5 |-o(, wh,„, .Z W ,h, . "’”1' o* i-cclewistical biston As the 

(/if/as, cd ( lummjunu n 1 > 0 ) h, \ now at- 

againstllu t.nuf md m, A. an u 1. „ u t i " piofobsoiship, was not then 

and tnu Aslng spu.t lu tlu .hint, oiuh, u n' ' wasmade 

Stump A.t on J1 l.b ITbblu uhitituhls n' 

r<p. dnsnninnoN ituunipoinvlut tlu col,,,,, J .o,!! ',.7V’'“t an as tnoioughly 

consul, ud tlu It us itt. s and < iisi .uus i ( , , , I, , ^ ^ benefit of the students 

t^jwuUnn of lord ( ,i >01) ^ H.iaa- 1 ut s"n “f 

»A0i. m tlu d. bate aiisin„ out ot tlit Miss,. . kkV ' J Bxda 

cl.usats Bn petition on Jo Ian ir(,<) h. , 1 b 

h „4i;'i;!zUuo'iTi«9jHr5 
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published a ‘Preftice conthiiniua’ a. Htffiuatioii , HUSSEY, 'rKDAtAS (174J IS():>), Ko- 
of the TheoiT founded upon the SyriaeEmg- :■ uiau catholic bishop i>f Waterford and Ids- 
nientsof three of IhirEpistles of vSt.ip:nat ills,’ i more, l>oni in Ireland it\ 1711, sHuiual with 
then recently discovered and published by ; distinct urn at t ln^ Ivisli catholic (‘olieoe at: 
AVilliani Curelon [cp v.] His conclusion, ' Salamanca, but dt'lcvinininc’ to <l(ooit‘ljiin- 
which. is mnv generally adopted, 'svas that ; self to an as(vti(» life, he obiainta) adniissiuji 
these fragments only contain certain extracts | |o the pcnilt-ntiai nionastrrv at l.a. 'frapja', 
from the Epistles and not the Avliole text, i 31 udi against his own wishes, luMpiitt ml t Imi 
T]i 1851, at the time of the *' papal aggres- : csta].)]i shine jU by onha* «if tln^ pope, entered 
sion,’ he published a useful manual 011 ‘The ; holy orders, and umha-took duties in llu' ser» 
Ilise of the Papal Power traced in Three : vice of the Idiig of 8]iain. llnsst'v’s abilities 
Lectures ■ (reissued, with additions, in l8tTl). i and acijuircmt'nts soon gained him bighvepu-' 
Hussey was in a general way op])osed to Iho * taMion at Madrid. Towards \7iu he was a]^- 
()xfordmovenient ; but hisc///7y//<'?f>Y/,7/^r.\'pr<'*- i pointed cha])laiu to tlu^. 8|»anisli cmhassv in 
Tented his being a party man. He issued a . London, and lu'ad and rector of the Sj>ajush 
pamphlet in February 1845 containing* .Hea- church tlu n^ Hussey was elected a iMlow 
sons for Voting upomthc TJiird Quesiiou to i <»f the Loyal l8ociefy of London on H March 
bo proposed ill Couvocai ion on llit* Idih insl./ : 17(1:^ and <‘njoyed t he fricndslii]) f>f Dr. John-., 
in which he showt'd the unreasonahlem'ss of son. A,cc(>i“(liiigro FrancisPh;iwd('n,fe\veccle- 
the proposal to condemn ‘ IVact tK.) ’ a se-coufl siast ics ever )u3sscssed muia^ gent'val know- 
time, four years aft er it s first appt arance. . Iedgv\ When Hpain joined FrancaMu t he war 
In IS4:5 riuss(\y was ])r(*sentt‘d bv tlio doan b»‘l ween Fngland and licr A nicritaui coloni{‘s, 
and chapter of (lirist (dmroh to the per- ‘ the Spanish Mml»iissador([ui(iiul London, and 
pel uul curacy of liinsey, a- very small }>arish, left tlie arrangement of some uncomplele<I 
Avitli a very small emolument, wit liin a short ; transactions 10 Mussi‘y,whe was thus brought 
walk of Oxford, F.le was sulise(jn(mt ly ap- ! into diri.'cl pers()nal iui|er(;(njrise, with ministers 
pointed rural dean by Bishop \VilI.>erforce, : ofC ieorgr- 1 H . l >v tlunuhewas (ui|‘;agodtf)])r()- 
and Wii.s elected one of the pro(0x>rs in con- ’ coed to Madvivlin acv>ulidenl ia! ('apa('it y, witli. 
vocation for the diocese of Oxford. In 185L ; llu* (>bji'(?t of delacliing Spal?» from h’ra.n<a‘ in 
wlum the now 1i(4.id<nnad{il council was ap- : tlie Afuerican contest. During this mission 
pointofl, Ilussey was cliosen one the ])r(j- : Hu.ssey cam<.‘ into com]nnni('at ion wit h Bi- 
fossorinl numibers almost by giuieral sunVage. ; (‘hard < himlH-rland ( 1 7oX^- 1>>I 1 ) |<|. v, |, who 
TaH and strong, and h)U(l of manly eX'ercise, ( lu^ld a Hunporarv ap])n!n( !uent as political 
Huss( 3Y dit'd rather suddenly of lieart di.^^oasij | agitnt from Ihigland to S])ain. Hussiy, ae- 
on tl Dec. iSotl To tlu'3 d<.‘a,n and chapt(;rof ; conling to ( ‘uinberlaud, was endnwe.d with 
Christ (,4.m re h ho berpiealhed so nuicli of liis | Jiigh natural abilit ies,iia*onmpt ibie by mom*y 
library as relat(.Hl to eccle-siasticMl history i bribe.s, an mh']>t in casuistry, and lilted by 
and patristic theologv, for th(‘ nse of hisriiio j constitntionfor llie boldest cnt(*r])ris«.‘s. Cum- 
cessors iii the chair. He maiTied Elizabeth, j berlaiid, who considen'dl I ussey to lia ve acted 
fBiste.r of lii.s friend and cont(‘m]>orary at | disingiuiuously lowards himself, averred that 
Christ Church, tlu^ Kev. Jacob Jj(!y. Hlio ; IJiis.sey would ha\e willingly heiuh'd a n:*- 
survived liim with one daughtt^r, Ik^sides j volution with llu!o)»jec(;.C)f(lise.st,ublisliing the 
the works already mentioiusl and some aca- : pj'otestaut eJmreh in Ireland. Hussey ])}u'd 
domical pamphlets and sermons, Hussey ! two ollichal visits to Madrid, but his ellbrts, 
wrot e : 1. ^ An j^ssay on the A nchmt Weights ; althougli approved by (Jt'orge IH and his 
and 3Ioiioy and the lloman andt ireek IJcpuid : mi)ust(‘r.s, were wifhout result.. In subseqiuiut 
Jloasurea; with an Api)endix on the Roman j yoar.s 11 uss(‘y publicly expriissiHlhis gral it lule 
and Greek Fo<iit,’ Oxford, 18*k>, an ac - 1 to G(3org(.‘ HI for Ijj.s frequent and lionourahle 
curate work of ]>ermauent value, tluj fruit of ■ mention of Jiim. In A ngusi 17JX) somci reprev 
a diligent examination of ancient cnin.s in | sent at iv(3S of the catholics in Ireland ap[)<*M Jed 
museums at home and abroad. ’J. * An Ac- | to Hussey to secure tlui sf^rvices ^)f Edmund, 
count of the Roman Road from Alchest(ir to | Burke’s son Richard in t lie rtimoval of their 
Dorchester, and other Roman Remains In the j disabilities. In Novemlxu’of tlie sanuiyjnir a 
Neighbourhood/ 8vo, Oxford, 1 811 , in "Trans- | meeting of the coinmilti^e of Jhiglish ('Utholics 
actions of the Ashmidean Society.’ i in London uiianiinonsly resolved to d< 4 )ut(j 

Qlemoir by his brother-in-law, the Rev. Jacob 'I Hussey lay Ixdori^ tlu3 pope yi statement oi 
Ley, in the Advertisement to the 2nd edition of | H^eir position. But tlie .Spanish ainbassador' 
the Rise of the Papal Power, lUH ; Preface to ; lu England refused Hussey leave of absence, 
Dean Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good 31en, 1888, j and li(3xvus unable I o leave l^ondon. Hussey s 
p, xii; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; private informa - 1 devotion to the king and his aversion to 
tion and personal knowledge.] W. A, G. j Jacobinism led tlie l)nke of I’ortland and 
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on the other haiKh to invite his aid in 
(•hor.'kinf? disalhictiou ainorjfr tJic Roman ca- 
thoiic soldiers and militia in Ireland. A docii- 
iiKuit was o})tain(vl from Romo confoTring on 
him sjieciul control of Roman catholic military 
(diajduins, and Oeorgo 111 gave him a com- 
Tnission to .sncnro liini against the intorfer- 
(mcf‘ of ojlicials of I he governmont in Ireland. 
I hicler t Iw Mfl vifM'.of Iklmmid lliirke, and wit h- 
oiit si i])ii]al ing for any rein line rat ion, I russey 
in 1711 1 nroceedefl on this mission. While in 


HUSSEY, WALTER (1742-1783), 
statesman. [See Bukgk, W aiteA Hussey.]: 

I 

HUSSEY or HUSE, Siii WILLIAM 
{d. l49o), chief justice, was probably a son ; 
of the Sir Henry Huse wlio received a grant 
of free warren in t he manor of Herting in 
Siivssex in the (sightli year of Henry VI. 
(Jampbell, however, describes him as belong- 
ing to a inncoliishiro familyof small means. 
He was a member of Gray’s Inn, and 0114 


Irelaiifl he ])r(iached fmnwntly to catholic | R). Tune 1171 was appointed attorney-general, 
soldiers and niililia, who bitterly complained j with full power of deputing clerks and olUcers 
t(» him of I he sev«*re jjnnislimeiits inilict(^d on | ntuhn* Jiiiii in courts of record. As attorney- 
them for not alt ending s(n’vic(‘s in protestant | general he conducted the impeachment of 
<‘.hure)j(‘.s. 1 1 is exertions in t heirlielialf roused j the Duke of Gla rence for treason. In Trinity 
the wrath of tlie (;x(.‘eutive at Duhlin, and | term of M78 he attaiii^ul tlio degree of ser- 
p)'oveda)>orl iv(‘,]>ut Ml the requestor the l)nke I jeant-at-iaw, and on 7 May 1481 was ap- 
of Rorflaiid In* prol rnctcd, Ids stay iii Ireland pointed einhd* justice of the king’s bench, in 
in()rde,r {.oan*a,nge.foiMli<,^eslahlishm(‘ut.of tlui | succession to Sir Tliomas Billing, at a salary 
Roman eal holie eolh'gi^ at Maynooth, under j of MO ina.rks a. year. This appointment was 
ae( of parliaimmi , a, ml in .Inms 1705 Hussey | remnved at the accession of each of the next 
was a])|)ointed, Avil h llie a])proval of govern- j three kings, and under Henry VII lie was 
ment, [u‘esident of I lie, new college. Soon j also a cominissionor to decide the claims made 
afl i'i’wards tla^ j) 0 ])e nominated I lussey to the 
Ijishoprie of Waterford and Jiisniore. After 
a visitation, of the see, Ilu.ssiy announced his 
intention of (hwotiug tin* (Muoluments of liis 
o(lu‘(^ to the g('nm*al henetit of the diocos<*. In 
ahr'uR pastora! h*tl(‘r to his cl(.'rgy (])nblished 
in 1707), llussiy n'miiuhd llunn that nine- 
teiilhsof the Irish people werii Roman catho- 
lics, and that temporal ruhu's had no right 
to (‘Xereis(‘ jurisdiction in spiritual matters. 

Port lens of t lus pastoral were hlttiHy assailed 
in print, and wrre denounced in parliament. 
luMni'idi 17ttS 1 lussiy wnis iN'ceived in andi- 
ene.e ly llie laqa', who granted him leave of 
ahstmeti trom liis (lio(M\s(‘. lie is said to have 
taken ])nrl at Paris in ISOl in the negotia- 
tions tor i lie eouedrdut })(?t\ve(‘n Pius VII and 
Ma])oItM)n, llnssey died from a fit whil(‘ 
bathing at 'rramoro on II .lulv 1803, and 
was l)nri(Ml in the Koiuan catholic church at 
Watm‘ford. 

Ilnssey's contmuporarics, hklmnnd Burke 
and (harles BurltM*, liavc left testimonies to 
his ahilliies ami high eharacl«n‘, and Mr. 

Loeky refers to him as Mlu* ahh'st Ihiglish- 
speakiug bisinq) of his time.’ An emvmved 
portrait of llusscv is e.xtanl, ^ 


[Menu>ii\s of !\. runil'ci-l.nal, IS')7; Plowdcif! 
Hist. Review', lhi.n[ish ( \i1.holics. I.y 0 

-Butler, 1822; hnglau.l's Rife nf (I'.Lcary 

l>os\voir.s The of .fohuson 
Kdnmnd Bu 


a 
1822 


to fill various ollicos at tlie coronation (Mul- 
land Papers^ p. 8). 

In the first year of this I’oign he success- 
fully ])rote.sted against the king’s ])ractice of 
consult ing tin*, judges beforehand upon crown 
cases which tliey were subsequently to try 
( Year-^fjookf 1 Hen. VII, p. 26 ). In June 1 492 
bo was a commissioner to treat xv it li theam- 
hassadoi’s of tlie king of Prance. He seems 
to have died late iti 1495, as on 24 Nov. of 
that year Bir .John Finoux [q. v.] succeeded 
Jiim as chief justice. He married Elizabeth, 
dang] iter of Thomas Berkeley of Wymoiid- 
ham, and had two sons, Jolin, lord Hussey 
ol Bleaford [ij. v.], and Robert, from whom 
desyeud the Hussey family of llonnington, 
lioicestershire. ' . 

[Foss’s -Li VOS of tho Judges ; Bngdalo’s Baron- 
age, ii. 309 ; Burke’s Extinct IWonetagG, p. 275 ; 
Ryuiors Luedcra, xii. 481 ; Coke’s Institutes, iii. 
29; Cal. Hot. Rat. pp. 39, 276, 316,326; Camp- 
bells Lives of the Chief Justices, ) J, A. H. 

HUSTLER, J()HN (17R’^1790), philan- 
Ihropist, \vas a native of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
i Avhen* Ills family had been rovsident and eii- 
i gaged in tlicAvool trade since the early years 
i of the seventeenth century. His parents 
: were membm\s of the Society of Friends, and 
. he appears to have been educated at the 
j rnends School at Bradford. He became 


Ii. of ! wool-stapli'T, tuul was an active worker and 

MvO. IN I V : v oruAViiUis: Corresnoiul- ! minister nmon.o't]>p. hVi 



“iends. He deeply inte- 
deyelopment of Brad- 
buildiiig of a market- 
conveniences, and 
streetj connecting 
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Ivegate ajid Kirkgatts ^siuce coinp'uued and 
called New Street,' The action, however, of 
the lord of the manor, John Afar.<don of 
Hornby Castle, Laiicashirt^ or, according to 
James’s ^ History of Bradford ' (cont iunat ion\ 
p, 91, the interference of Ijoeds (O* Royd's 
Ilall, lord of the manor of North ilrierly, in 
178i2 postponed for a time the eAcciUion of 
these i)roject3. Ilnstler v;as also instrument al 
in causing the erection of the woollen hall, 
which was opened in 1773, ami gav(‘ a iiisting 
impetus to the woollen trade oi* Ih'adfoni 
and the adjacent dist rict, and hesma-essfiiliy 
projected tlio Leeds and Idverpool (.•anal, 
which, uniting the (iernnin (.h‘ea,n and lJn‘ 
Irish Sea, was opened 4. .lane I 777. A pro- 
jected extension (d' the canal subsequently^ 
occupied liis attention, and whih‘ iii pre- 
carious healtli he visited .Lojulon in 17*40 
for the purpos(^ of ]>romuTiug the ])assiug of 
(lie bill with tliat object. He died at l^ud(‘^- 
clid', near .Bradford, on (> Nov. 1790, and 
was })urhHl at the .Friends’ burial-ground al 
Bradford. Hustler toolc litth* part in polities, 
aitliough ill 17-4b he actively' supported the 
Jlotisci of Hanover. H.«' wrote a pamphlia. 
disciis.sing policy of t he corn bounty, en- 
titled *The Occasion id' tlu; .Dearness of Bro- 
Adsions,\^c., l.7(>7,an i,in})ai'l ial caujsiderat Ion 
of the reasons foraud against tlie imposition 
of a corn bounty: scvi?ral tracts in. iavour 
of the Lt‘(‘ds and Liverpool (.''anal scheme; 
and ill 17^:2 and 1787 valuahh' pampldel.s 
against the export atiou of wo<d, wldch re- 
sulted in a hill for that object b(nug pri.s'^euteil 
to parliament in the lattm* year. 

[CTent. M<'ig. 1 V90, p. 105.5; (b.‘nsnt‘ldN Moinoirs 
ofSaiiniol Fothcrgill, 18-13. p. 500: .James's Hist, 
of Bradford (continuation), ])p. 00. 91 , 99 ; Smith’s 
Cat. of Friends' BooLs, i. 1024, 1025. J H . S. C. 

HUTCHESON, FBANOI.S (1(>9 1 17B>), 
philo.sopher, son of John Hutclieson, pivsliy- 
teriari minister of Armagh, was }ji’>rn 8 .Vug. 
1(594, probably at Drumalig, a towu.ship) in 
Saintfield, co. Down, the residence of his 
grandfather, Alexander Hutche.son, jneshy- 
terian minister of Saiutiield. 44io grand- 
father. had emigrated from .Ayrsliiiv, wlnu'c 
his family^ was ‘ ancient and respectable.’ 
Francis and his brother, Hans, lived with 
their father at Ballyre>a, near Armagh, until 
in 1702 they were sent, for educational pur- 
pose.s, to live with their grandfather. The 
gTaiidfather was especially at tracted by Ph'au- 
cis’s sweetness and docility. I le afterwai-d.s 
wished t o settle some property upon J^'ranci.s, 
who peremptorily refused. Tlie two boys 
were sent to a school of classical reputation 
kept by a Mr. Hamilton in the old meeting- 
house at Saintfield. Francis was after\yards 


moved to :m acavlviny of JiuV4C>^ MucAlpiue, 
Killoloagh, whcri? ho worivcd hard at tiie 
scholastic philos(qhy still taught in Ireland. 
In I# 10 In? went to (Basgow, whort' for six 
years he studiml pbiK‘*sopiiy, litera- 

ture, and uftcrwaviis tlu'oli>gy. He rtsad 
Samm'l (4arkes treatise lui the • Being and 
Attributes of (bui/ am! seni' Svuue criiicisuis 
with a n'qufst for fnrtlier <‘xplanalions tii 
Hla-rke, wln> ajqmrt'ntly did noi answrr. 
Hutcheson always donI>led (be t'\ jM'flieucv 
and validity <4 the a />/7b/7 argimieut siali'd 
l)y (’laihe. Upon leaving ( Basgow. llutclie- 
son n'turned ro InJaml. was lirrmsial lo 
preach, and was about, to accept tlu' ininishy 
of a siuail congi-(‘g'a( ion when In* was in«lin'e<i 
to start a. ]U’ivat«^ acmh.inv in Dnhlin, lb' 
became known l o s(,'vera.l einiui'nl men, Lortl 
Moleswortii jip v. ], A r^'lihishop King(wlu> 
refused (o permit a threnti'ned ]Ma>seeu.1 ion 
<jf Hutche.sou for I<<*eping a scb(»ol witluiut 
ha\ ing snl.>scriherl tJu' canons oi- obtained .an 
(‘piseopal lii'en.-e ), and ('aj'lei'et (afim-wanls 
Lord( «r;m\'ille)Jord.-lieui i'.nanf from 1721 to 
1 7'1(.), who, having Iw.Mvn stnnli by his writ. ings, 
sought him oui.aml sluoved him much kind- 
ness. hklw'ard Synge, alB-rwanis lasliop of 
I’dphin. helped liiin I o r(^\hse his pa pers. 1 1 e re- 
cci veil offers, probably ol'ecide.-iasl ical jU'etV'r- 
ment , wliich he tVdt hound in conselence torc- 
fus*'. Ilis‘ I'niir l.•]s.say^^’ wer(?puhlisiii*d anouy- 
niou.sly In I 72b and 1 728^ and his^dhonghts 
r>n. Laughtr-r’ (atta.e{Bng lb>hl>es) and hi.s 
M )J)S(‘r\'ations (ui ; M;m<h‘vilb.‘’s j Fable of tin', 
Jh‘e.s'' were mint ribnt <*<l to H I iht.'rnic.us’s blit- 
ters’ in 172b 7, His iiv'atis(>s led to a. con- 
troversy with (lilbert Burnet in the ^ l.oinhm 
Journa.1’ in 1728, ainl wevi^ in tin'same yea.i* 
attacked by John Balgny | <]. v. I in an anony- 
mous Ireaii.sii called ‘ Tlie Fonndat.ioii of 
Moral Hoodness.’ l>oth writers wen* dis- 
ci])ios of Samuel Clarke. 

These writ ings ]>rohahly led to Ins unso- 
licited election in 1729 to tiui (‘hair of moral 
}diih).so]Ji.y a(, (Basgow, wluTci he suc(.i(*ede(l 
his old teacher, (Jersom HarmichaeJ. Herii 
]ie •spmit the rest of his life, lect nring live 
days a week on natural religion, morals, ju- 
rispnidcnct.’f, tuid government ; t Ijitm* da^^s 
upon tlie ( I reek and Latin moralists; and 
upon Sunday ttvenings an tlni evidences of 
Christianity. The last conr.sii att racted many 
liear</rs from evf*ry facult y, t hough it- appears 
that his th(iology’was (d* so l})ir*ral a 1yi>e a.s 
to give some; oll’ence t o tin; orthodox. l.)ug‘ald 
Stewart, in his account of .Vdam Smith (one 
i of IJutciicsoifs ])upil.s), says that all .Hut:eli(.‘- 
Nson’s hearers agrf'ed in tJir exi raordinary 
eh e(it produced by I hose i»*ct nr<;s. Stewart 
thinks that he must ha\ e i>eeu far more irn- 
prossivo as a speaker than as a writer, and 
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adds that his infliionco contributed very 
|>ovyerfully to f^tiiuubite the .spirit of inquiry 
in .Scoilatifl ITiune, as a yotnig man, cor- 
responded with 1 1 tit cbesori upon ethical 
questions, and evitlenl ly re^ardi^d liim as a 
leadinf^ authority in philosophy. Lt^eeliman 
ttJ8tili»*,s to his vivacity, clieerrvilm^ss, and 
nnan’ected IxauM^ohmcti. 1‘hf)ugli quicli-tem- 
ptn'cd lie was nnnurlvable for his warjuth of 
feeling and gem*r<»;sity. I ht helped jirxjr stu- 
dents with inoTUjy, and admit ted t hem witli- 
'(Urt fce.S te his le.cttifes. i I e thx’Iuiefl an offer 
•of the chair of mt>ral jtliihjsophy at [Edin- 
burgh in 1 7‘I5, a lthough the salary was high en* 
and th(i soe.i<;ly siiperioi*. lie died at (Jbis- 
gow in i7l() of fever, his previous good 
health having lawn inlerrupted only by oc- 
casional gotil.. I»y his wilti, a Miss Whdson, 
whom lie inarrietl soon afttM* liis s<Ht hanent 
ai Dublin, he ont^son, h'raiicis llnteht^son 
the yonngm* | q. v. | 

llnt.eheson was a clost^ follower of the 
IhirtI Lord S ha, flesh nry, and ha.d a great in- 
flueiua? upon tlu* Hcol I ish pliilosoplnu's of the 
^ ('ommon-sense ’ schooL ILs iirst essays 
wert^ (liriTttMl against' tlu^ stdlish, and cynical 
|]nx)n(vs of l!oi)b(‘s and Mandeviilo. Jl.o 
adopt ('d and dtn''(»lo])(‘d tlu? Dnoral sense 
d(U‘(rin(‘ as given hy Shaft (ssljuyy in contrast j 
to t lie egoist'ic ul i litarianlsm of his t ime. Tlie 
moral smise is his (xjui vnhmt. t o .Butler’s con- 
scitmee, although, his o-|>timisni gives a very 
dilferent (diaract cr t'O tlui n^sult iiig doctrine, 
d'he child* use of tin? faculty is to alilrm. the 
utilitarian criterion, and lu^ was apparently 
the lirst writer to use Ikmtliam’s ]dirase 
^ t he greatest happiness of t he greatest num- 
ber ’ ( /^u/zoV// er>y/e/ov//7/// Moral, (ivod and 
.Kril, sec. § S). lie may he thus edassed as 
one of the lii'st e,\]Kuieuls of a decided utili- 
tai'iauism as distinguished from ‘ I'goistie 
hedonism,’ d’he essence of his teueliiug is 
given in liis early t‘ssays, though more elabo- 
rately worked out in Vlie ])osthnmous ‘ sys 
tern,’ wdAevehe devehqxEs a cumbrous ])syeiio- 
iogy of ‘internal simses,’ in imUaphysies 
llutelu'son \yas, in ihe main, a follower of 
.Locke; but hisrtM hieal writings eoust itute his 
•chief claim to rt*eolleel imu They did mueh 
to proiuot 0 a psy elmh igieal st udy (h* i he moral 
faculties, though Ids analysis Is su]>erfufjal 
and he is apt toaviud fundamental diilieult ies. 
His theology ditfers litllefroiu the optimistic 
deism of his day. The fidhEst account of his 
teaching is IVofessor Fowlei-’s ‘ ■Slmfteshnrv 
and Hutcheson.’ See also Bain's ‘Mental 
and Moral iScietico,’ pt. ii. pp. r>80~0o. 

Hutchesons works are: 1. ‘An Inquirv 
into the Original of our Lleas of Beauty and 
Virtue, in ttvo tr<‘atisi's. in which tlie prin- 
ciples of the late Earl of SJiaftesburv are ex- 


plained and defended against the author of 
tlie Eable of the Bees ’■ and the Ideas of 
Moral Oood and Evil’' are established, ac- 
I cording to the sentiments of the Ancient 
' Moralists, with an attempt to introduce a 
mathematical calculation on subjects of Mo- 
rality,' 1725, The second edition in 1726 as 
^Inquiry concerning Beauty, Order, Har- 
mony, "j.>(?sign,’ and ‘Inquiry concerning 
Moral flood and Evil.’ 2, ‘Essay on the 
Nature and Conduct of the Passions and 
Airections,’ and ‘Illustrations upon the Moral 
Sense,’ 1 728, 8. ‘ Thoughts on Laughter,’ 

and ‘Observations on the Fable of the Bees’ 

I (six hu ters contributed to ‘ llibernicus’s l^ot- 
ti.Ts,’ a Dublin ])eriodical of 1725‘-“7), witli a 
controversy in the ‘ London Journal ’ of 1728 
with Oilbert Burnet, of the bishop, and 
colh^cted by 1 Intel leson in one volume in 
i I7»>5, Avere published together by Fowler in 
1772, 4. ‘De Natnrali Homiiuim Sociali- 

tate ’ (Inaugural Ijecture), 1730, 5. ‘ Con- 

siderations on Patronages, addressed to Cen- 
tlemen of Scotland,’ 173r5. 6. ‘Plulosophue 

M oralis fnstit iitio Compciidiaria fitliLces et 
J urisprudentiie Natnralis Elementa conti- 
nens,’ lib. iii. 17:12. 7. ‘MotaphysienD Sy- 
nopsis Ontologiam et Pnoumatologiam com- 
]>locteiis’ (a.non, ), 1712. 8. ‘ System of Moral 
Pliilosophy,’ in throe books, 2vols. 4to, 1765 
(published by bis son^ and dedicated to Arch- 
bishop Synge), 9. ‘Logic,’ not intended for 
publication, but published by Foulisof (Has- 
gow in 1764. 

[Life by Leech man prefixed to Moral Philo- 
:)phy, 1755 ; Belfast .Monthly Mugazino for 
1813, i. 110-14; Burton’s Hume, i. Ill, 146; 
.Aliiid, ii. 209-11 ; Professor Fowler’s Shaftes- 
l)in\y a, ml Hutch oson, 1882.] L. S. 

HUTCHESON, FK ANCIS, the younger 
(Jl. 174r)-l772>), also known as FEANC.rs 
I uf4LAXi>, musical amateur and composer, >vas 
he only sou of Francis Hutcheson the elder 
q. V,], and Avas born probably about 1722. 

: tie graduated B.A. of Trinity 'College, Dub- 
i liu, in 1746, M.A, in 1748, M.H. in 1762 ; 

I and also took the medical degree at Glasgow 
(Gkovk). In 1756 Hutcheson published, 

' from manuscript left by his father, the elder 
; 1 Eutebeson’s ‘ System of Aloral Philosophy.’ 

; Huteboson Avrote many excellent part-songs, 
se veral of Avhich obtained prizes at the Catch 
Club. ‘ As Col ill one Evening ’ Avon a prize 
iu 1771. Warren’s ‘ Collection of Catches and 
Glees,’ vols. ii, iii. iv., and ‘Vocal Harmony,’ 

; contain tAA'cnty numbers by Hutcheson under 
. the name of * Ireland*’ Among them are, 
‘Jolly Bacchus ’(prize 1772), ‘Where Weep- 
* (prize ill 1773), ‘ How Sleep the 
: Brave? ' * Return, my Lovely Maid,’ ‘To Love 
j and MTiie,’ ‘ Great God of Sleep,’ &c. 
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[Profaoo to Hut cheson^jfi System of Morn.1 
Philosophy; Appendix to Groves Diet* 01 
Music, iv. 6S1 ; Dublin University Gnui antes, 
jK 289.] 'L. M, M; 

HUTCHESON, GEORGE (ioSOr -lCiih)'), 
oi* Larnbliill, Lanarkshire, jolnt-fo under with 
In.syounger brot lierTliomas [ tp v. ]* ol'l liU oho- 
son's TTospitul, Glasgow, was t he son of John 
J1 ntchoson, an old rentaller under t ht» his}io])>i 
of Glasgow in tlie lauds of (lairdhraid. Ills 
inotlier^s namo wa.s Janet: Anderson. 1 [o he- 
came a public writer and notary in Glasgow, 
und b}" his succe.ss in business added consider- 
ably to the wealth ho had inlieri ted from Ids 
father. For along time he lived in the lionise 
Avhere ho carried on business, sit natt^d on { la * 
nortli side of the Troiigate, near tlu' Old 'Ld- 
booth. In ] Oil he biTilt for hi.s residence 1 ho 
house on tlio Ivelviu near its junetitin witli ( he 
Clyde, known as the Rislin])’,s (hsth*. lie 
acquired a liigli reputation for honesty, and 
as an il!iistrati(m of his moderation in Ids 
eliarges, it. is stated that he would never hilce 
iio.r«? than si.vleen ])ennii^s 8eots idr w ritiiur 
an ordinary bond, be die sum ever so large. 
J 1 0 died, apparimtly nninarj'ied. Ml i >e(*., I <>‘1!), 
and wa.s buried on the south si(l<.‘ of the ea- 
tliedral clinrch of Glasg<:»w. I >y dee<l ln^aring 
dale 10 Dec. 1009 lie tnordfied ami dispost'd 
a Venetnent of hunl 0.11 the west side of the 


: itself for oduenting and harbouring twelve 
. mule ehiklrt'n, indigent orphatis, tw others of 
the like condinon and quality, smis of bur- 
ges.-es.' This was supplemented hylhemorti- 
I'ieation on M July U»l| of bvmds aiiunutting 
; to a t],i\msand merks, and on vhe 1 Itli ef an 
; a<ldilionai sum of tO.dOO nierks to assist in 
: huildiug tile hos]»ila1. He laid die founda- 
• lion-si one on 19 Man-h of the same year, .lie 
; dit^d on 1 Seqit.. ;follo\ving, in liis lifly-seeond 
; viair. lie wa.s buru'd beside his’ brother 
i Getivge on the south side of llie ealliedral 
i church of Glasgow, wlu-re (here is a Ijutin 
inscri]>!ion to Ins mtunory. OtluT mortlti- 
, calioUxS Wert' suhsiajumidy a^ldetllc^ the in- 
j stitntion, and. through die ri.se in the value 
i of heritable jinqierl v the fun\l.s have great ly 
; increased. The sco]ie and ]>ur])ose of the in- 
; j-tifiition ]iav<e been ext mu.]ei], and noi. merely 
i a.s a eiiaritw but froiu fin I'lliuait iontil point 
of \ iew, it- is new .me ol’ tin? .most important 
f mndatioris in da* couiilry. 

I ( t'md lav’s iljsi.ei .ifat.-lu'S<*iiV! Ifo.spitak ed. 
jiiji; .’Macgro)‘‘.»o\s (.lid Glasieov; (.Jlasgow l.N'ist 

and ri.vs,.m, tSSt.] q\ V. H. 

HUTCHINS, Fd)\VA Id) (\r>r>H? uvji)\ 

divimq fiorn about IoovSo{‘poor pareuis, was, 
j aeeordingto W ood, a. na.1 i ve of l)i*.iibigli.s}iir(‘. 
A bout 1 oTMlie mat riioilated at bb'asmiosfd jol- 


old West Port of (.dasginv with yard and . le-ge, Gxfnjfl : lie graduated I J.A. iri77- H, and 
teneinents there, for the Imildiug of • one per- j proeeeded M.A. loX] ami E.l). I;V.)0. In 
fyb.Giospital for entertairinient ol' dm ]iO(u\ ! loSO I he was udiniH<Ml |).-rpi*tua1 felhiw of 
aged, decnqiit men to be jilacfsl tlierein,' for I Hraseno>(‘, and af1<*rwa.rds vacaltui his fed- 
wliohe inaintenance aft er die liosj/ital should ; low.'-hip fiy marriage. lie ludd a, living near 
].»e built he also morlilh.'d eertain bomls ; Salisbury, and on 28 Dee, loK) lie biaaime 
amounting to the principal sum of twenty j canon of Salisbury. Ih‘di(i(l in !(i29. Hut- 
diousaud merks. Tin? inmatt^s were to be chins imblished : 1, C\ Sermon preiudied in 
aged and docrcqiit men abo\<^ lifty years of | St. lk*1eFs (diurc.b at \V<*.stch<‘sler, 25 Se])t.. 
age Avho had. been of honest life and com- ; loSG/ ( ).\f.^ Josiqih. Rarnes, lOmo; <le- 

vevsation. Ol herinortificationslotheliosjiital i dicated to Itoger lb.i, lesion. 2. C-A Sermon 
were made by Ills brotlmr Thomas. Ge'orge ; jireaelmd in Wcstchesicr, 8 ( )fq.. lo-Sti, ladbre 
u I so granted ifigacies to Ids brother Tlunna*-* | the Judges and certain lo'cn.sants, Oxford, 
and to d.nve nephews, but de.^;ce.t)dants of ; lotSOP, J tlnio, dedicfited to Tlu/rnas h]g<.*rt.ou, 
two of these nephew.s died poor men in the j the solicitor-general. M. *A Sermon ])rr‘,ach,ed 
hospital. I at Oxford, 9 Jan. 1589/ Oxf. ( rkirnes) ; also 

j'Findlay*s Hist, of Hutehesorf.s Huspita.i, cd, ■ dedieat(*d to .Egm'ton. Wood als(.) rmnil lon.s : 
Hill; Maogcorge’s Old Glasgow; Glasgow Past | 4. Mawbone agqiins.t the Spiritual Philistine/ 
and Present, 1884.] T. F. R. j lGOJ, i2mo. ( /opics of tlie hr.st iJiret) are in 

HUTCHESON, THOMAS (158t) 104 1 ), j tlm Rritish Museum, 
joint-foumler with his elder bn>ther George j f Woof fs Alb cn;c Oxon. o<l. Bli.ss, ii. 452; 

fq. V.] of IliitchosorPs Hospital, Glasgow, j 34rit. Mas. Cat. of Early Priatod Poriks, ii. 8P>; 
followed, Like his brother, the protessiou of j Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (H(n.*]a‘rt), MOO-8; To 
public writf^r, and was keeper of tlie register j Nevtfs Fa.sti, ii. 054,] W. A. .1. A. 

of sasiiiexS of the regality of Gia.sgow’^ aiul dls- i 

trict. Resides ratifying on 27 June! (HO HUTCHINS, SiK GEORGE f/A 1705), 

deeds ofhisbrothcr,he by deed dated 9 Marcli king’s serjeant, was the son and lun'r of Ed- 
1641, mortified certain bonds amounting to nruud Hutcliiiisof ( (oorgeham in Devonshire, 
twenty thousand merks for the erection, in Edmund irickeringill fq. v.l once amused 
connection with George Hut cheson’.s ho.spi- | the court of chancery, and won Ids cause, by 
tal, of Gi commodious and distinct house of ! saying of Hutcliins, who wa3Cf>unsel against 
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liim, tljat they were* Hoinelliin^ akin to eacli 
other, not by eon sauf^'i unity, but by aihnity; 
for hfj was a clerk, and i J ^tehinH^s father was 
a parish clerk ( lyCiTrunLi., IMntitm of Hi at 
yijfairs^^ ISo?, iv. ()51j. (Jn 19 May lOOG lie 
enttu’ed n.t (Cray’s Inn, by wliicli .socie*ty he 
was (iidhsl to 1h<* bar as early as AMnusI nf 
the iVdlowini'' year. At bkish-r ho was 
inade. serjcJUit-at-law by .fsunes {1 (?7y. 
uiid ill M:iy Itysit) was clioseii kiuiL* s sorjeant 
to William III, who loiii;liled Inin in tin* r'>I- 
lowiii^^’ October (/7y. i. hilM). In May IGDO 
In* succee«hsl Sir A fit bony Kcaik as t bird cnin- 
rnissioner ol tin* seal, and actaal until 

the eh.‘vation of Sir Job n Somers (arterwaj'ds 
Lonl Somers} [ij. v/j to tlie lonl-"k(H--})ersliij> 
on 'Jl* .\laivli Itllt't 1 1 nlehins them resumed 
practice tit lh(* bar, timl claimerl his I’i^ht to 
veittin liis Ibianer jiosil ion of lu'nf/s serjeant. 
'the jn(if.';es deeidiid a.^'ai/ist him, on t 
ttnit the post was nif'ndy an oJllce conlernsl 
by tln^ (U.’own (M Ij|]\ inz, do) ); but- the . 

s(*tl l«'<l I he ipiesl.ion by reappointing- him his 
serjtainl on (5 Mtiy ( Lc'niuu.L, iii. 9:>). lie 
(liedtrl. his house in (Iri'ville St-U'et, llfilboni, 
on () July l7()o. II is proh‘ssionaI eains must 
havr* liemi eoiisiderable, tor on the mari'iaa'e 
in 11)97 of his t wo dait^^Jiti'rs, afterwards liis 
cohriress(‘s, la* ^’av(‘ eacli of tlieni a ])oriion of 
iLiO, (.)()()/. (/7y. iv. 2S9). Uii* Imsbtuid of Anne, 
the second dan}j;lit(‘r, was W illiam Item*!' Wil- 
liams, the- well-known cimucevy rejiorter. 

[luiss's Lives of tlio Judi;e-s, vii. d20..l ; Lnt- 
trijlls .Uolalinu tif Stale Altairs, vols. i. iii. iv. v. 
ymssiiii. I CL (.} . 

HUTOITLNB, JOHN (IG9S 177d), topo- 
grapher, horn at llraiU’ortl Vov(‘n‘ll in .Dorsi't - 
shiri' on ’2\ Se]>t. IG9S, was son of lliehard 
Itulchiiis (d. l7*Vl),\vlu) was lor many years 
curate of IJradford IVviU-ell, and from 
rectore'f All Saint s\ I )oreii(\ster. U.is motlier, 
Anne, died on 9 April 1707, and was buriisi 
in Ilrudford l*eYi‘U‘ll ( 'hureh, 1 1 is early edu- 
cation was nmler th(‘ Kev. William Thornton , 
master of l>on‘hester grammar school, and on 
dO May he matyieiilated at Hart Hall, 
Oxford. Ill the next spring (lO A])ril)he 
migrated to Halliol Collegag and graduated 
H.A. on IS .Ian. I7:M 2, l)ut for some mi- 
knowu reason became M. A . of Cambridge in 
T7d0. Latt^ in 17^2 or tvirly in .17’2.‘l lie xvas 
ordaiiievl, and serveil as curate am] usher to 
Oeorge Marsh, who from IGOV) to I7d7 \va.s 
vicar of Milton Abbas and the master of its 
grammar school. In his nat ive county 1 Im- 
chins remained for the rest of his life. Tlirongh 
the interest of Jaeoh Baneks of .Milton, a 
memoir of whom lieeontvihnted to the ‘ I.on- 
dou Magazine 'in May l7dS, ht^ was insti- 
tuted to the I’tHn'tn’v of S^vyre on 22 Aug. 


1 7 dO, and to that of Melcombe Hor.sey in 1783. 
: The last of these bonelices Ih 3 vacated on his 
■ institution to the rectory of Holy Trinity, 
i Wbu*eham,on8 March. 174T 4, but be retained 
• tin? cures of Swyro and W^areham until his 
diaitli. l^)litica] excitement among hi.s pa- 
. ri.^^hiomM's at \Vareham involved Jiim in dilK- 
(Millies, and his weak vomeand giwving deaf- 
diminished his influence in the pulpit. 
On Sunday, 2o duly i7(>:2, xvhon tlie towti of 
W'ahJiam was d(*va.stated by lire and hi.srec- 
torv-ljou.'^e xvas l)iirnt to ashes, his topo- 
gr;j])liiral |)aper.s w(M.'f‘ n.'sened, by Mrs. llut- 
ebins at the risk other life. At thoclosf? of 
his Hutclnns was seizcnl by a paridylic 
Strok**, but 111* still !rt])Oured at liis liistory of 
Dorset. On 21 .lime 1^78 he died, and wuis 
buried in thi* church of St. Mary’s, AVarehani, 
in t be old clia.p(*l under its soutli aisle. A 
monument on the north wall of the chimdi 
connnemorat ('s liis memory. His wife Anrm 
(daughter of Thomas Sto])hens, rector of .Hini- 
])ern(‘, Dorset ), xvliom lie married at Mel- 
(*oinb(.' ll(»rseyon wl Ik'C. 1788>, died on 2 May 
[ 790, ag(‘d 87. Their danghtiu', Aniu) Martlia, 
marrii'd, 8 June 1770, at St. Tbolnas^s (now 
the catlu'dra.l), Bombay, .lolin Bellasis, then 
ma jor of artillery in the service of the East 
India. (.V)m]>any at Bombay, and afterwards 
major-gen(‘ral and commander of tlie forces 
at llornbay. Site died at Bomliay on 14 May 
1797, and her husband on 1 1 Feb. ]80<S, 
Jucnb Bancks, (he patron of Hutchins, 
j urged him to comjiile a history of tJu* county 
f)f -Dorset , and Browne Wdllis, wlien visiting 
the cemnty in 1780, persuaded him to under- 
take tlie work. flJiree years later Hutchins 
, circulated from Milton Abbas a single-sheet 
' folio of six queries, with an appeal for aid, 

! which was ckawu up by Willis and printed 
a.t liis cost. The work dragged for many 
years, hut a handsome subscription encour- 
ag(‘d t he compiler in 1761 to search the prin- 
cipal libraries and the records in the Tower, 
in 1774, after his deatli, it wavS published in 
two folio volumes as the ‘ flistory and An- 
tiipiities of the County of Dorset,’ but there 
was prt'flxiul a dedication by Hutchins, dated 
1 June 1778. The accuracy of the author’s 
investigations and the excellence of the type 
. and prints secured general recognition, and 
the ]n'ice of the volumes advanced far beyond 
t he cost of subscription. The first x^olume 
oi (he second edition was issued in 1796 and 
its successor in 1808, but all that was printed 
<d the third volume, with the exception of a 
^mgle copy preserved in Gough’s library at 
rm field, and all the unsold copies of vols. i. 
^nd ii., were consumed bv fireat the printing- 
house cT John Nichols oil 8 Feb. 1808. Not 
long a iter wards Nichols printed a special 
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appeal fer Turt her supperi ( (ro/d, Mtff/. isl.l, 
pt. i. p]). and in 1H1:> tin.,' third 

volnine jqypoaved with (Jon^'ir^ name as ids 
editor, '.riio to urtli volume eanuMiUt iu hslo. 
< )n this editi()ii IndlMsis ex-peiided imicli of 
Ids ow’ii iiKuiiis. A forlhra- edition lia> since 
beeujMiblislied in four vohin.H'S. dated respec- 
tively I Sdl, hStJ-l, and ls7d. Il bi'ea?t 

vinder tlte editorship ot‘ William Ship]» an*! 
James Whitwortli llodson, hni the fornier 
was soh* editor iVo in iStiS. and allUoneh the 
proleoonnma are dated. Septemiher 1871 he 
died on 8 Dec. 187d. Many ])avrs t)f this 
nolde' liistory inive la'on issne«l st^paratidy. 
Droui the. tirst edition Wei'e (^xt ract<‘d de'sca'ij)- 
I ions of. P(^olean(.l Si a IhridmN and 'a vtd'W oT 

tlie principal towns, seats, rrni i({idt i<‘s in 
Idorset, .]77^>.' Ace?)nn1s ol’ Alilioii Ahhas, 
Shafrc.-slniry, and Sherhorn<‘ seleett-d 

from tile .s(Ma>nd v'diiion, am! a jd>iorv from 
llie Jdaudtdfd divisitun lalo.-n I'rMni the last 
im])ressi(sn, was eireulat* d in fhoM. her 

nsf' oT Ills la hours was math.* in " Ho. »nisiiay 
Hook lor Dorset., wiilia Traimlat i*ni ).>v 
\^’jliiam Dawdwee.. and a Di'S'-i*l a.! i^n on 
.Iktonisday Iw if-v. .lohn llnieliiu.s/ 

An enyra viii:!; hy John i 'ollimor*- ,0* a ])or- 
trait of .llnlehins l.)y (hinilo l»ostlun<l ap~ 
■|>eai'{.a{ in liinehands ‘ .M rmoir/ 1 8 1 M. 

.liiirary o[‘ llnlehins was sohi ]>y d.'lioinas 
Ihiyne in 1771. .Man\ i'-tO'rs hy llnli’ldns 
m'f* in Nii‘hoI.s's * 111 nsi rai ions of* Literal are ^ 
a.nd * Literary Aneedoti*>.\S! u!<>^lnyV * Idnnily 
.M{mioii‘s' (Snrlees Soe. ), ixxvi. and 

in ‘ Nhy.es ;nid t^hieries,’ ol I* sor. 

[An aTionynioiis tmnueir eiiliileil Ihoerapliieal 
iV/iecJoics ot llu' lh*v. John Iltncldiis. .M...A.,tl)e 
old)i4= low. Geui’a*.' lon^ijiam, was j»rinU‘d 
in ITSh with a M.‘|v;n‘at.‘ lille'-parre, and in John 
Xieliols's IJil'l. 'roj.ioiii*. Lril. v<il. vi, |.*t. v. {'p .10; 
a s(eon<l edit ion -with addiii<ins appr.^aresi in 
It. Avas a(se' j'epvinie l in ihe second «'ind third 
Insik s of tlie His1..n v of .Dor^t ! and in tjm Lire- ' 
rary .Viu-cdotes of NiehoL. vi. iin; 20 . 8e.t.; aDo ' 
Duster's < ixfoi-tl hea. : Mavo's IhhI. Dorset, pp. ; 
2-4, 20, ]J4. 177 , 221. 22 s, 27«S; History of; 
I)oi‘^ot, 2nd edit. i. t)0, il. J4, 141-2, iv. 1 

20(> ; .Viohohs’s Illnstr. e,f Lit., and IJier.ary Anec- : 
dotes, pa.s.sinj : information from L. Lellasis, . 
K.8.A,, Derahls’ Colle, W. p. L. | 

HUTCHINSON, HAnoN. [See Dcnv-I 
Hi-Trm>rs.t)N, Jonx, afterwards .si‘cojjd Maul 
01’ DoxomntAfoEi:, 1 7d7'-.l<Sd2.] 

HUTCHIN^SON, A XXL (1500?- 

1043), reli^hnis enthusiast, born in J590 or 
I o91, was the dauLditcr of I’A'ancIvS .Marbiiry (r/. 
1010), a noted preardier, who, after otliciatinr^ 
for a while in TJncolnshire, wa.s preferred 
succes.sivoly to the rectories of St. Martin 
Yiiitrv, St. Pancras, Soper T^ane, and St. j 
Alargaret, XeAvFish Street, London. About i 
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1012 she married Wiliiam Hutchinson of 
Alford. Lincolnsiiire. D» ]i;3;l ]u‘r eldest 
son lAlward aet'omp:).nied tin* Lev. John 
(kuiou to Mns.^aeliusel D, and in Seph-mbt*r 
ol the following' year lie was joined hv his 
]>a rents, Mrs. ILueliinsen helne; a de\ofed 
admirer id‘( ’ot ton’s I'.re.ai'hine. She was w t*ll 
Versed ill the S(*ript lii’i's ntiii iheoloav, ami 
maintained (hat those wlu» were in iheeove-^ 
nart of p-race* wet'e eniindy frei'd from tln^ 
cov('ii;i!ii ufworivs, Slie also pr»‘( emhal loirn- 
Tmaliatt' revtdalion res]aa'i ine* future e\(nn.s. 
t'nder ]>retenee (»f r(*j)i*:il im;- {lie sermons of 
(.‘<iHon, she held uuu'iinys t\vi(*e a Wtudi in 
Dosion, wliieh win*'' attended by iieartv a 
linmired \von)t*n. 'Pliere was a wide differ- 
she assert ed, he( ween ( hnt ion's minisl ry 
and (hat of lh»' t)ther A1 ;)srs*n*linsel t s (‘lerpy. 
'The lallert'onid not Imhl fori h a et)\ enanl (»f 
I’o'e^rat'e. In'iTfUse l hey li.-jd nol i he .'••eal of the 
Spirit , so Wert,* no{. aide minisl er.s (»r f he New 
JonI ament . in the di.'.o’mitial ion of Inn* tloo 
i '“ines .she re/*ei \ rd \’ (ooron.s Si I ppot’l from her 
hrot her-in-la w , tin- low. John W'ln't'l wriu'hl . 
fler adht.u'enls, ealled .aiil inomians, iTtrlmh.nl 
i'apttiin J(dni I ttd<’{*hill, WdHiam ( 'oddintj;’- 
fon, and other inliuenlial nien ; and when 
(Vdl.on exprev^od <r(s.M jipro\ al of s<nm‘ of h<U‘ 
view.s.^ 1 )n*y t ried ( o ejeel W heel \v ri^h f c.s his 
assoei.Mle. ‘I'll.* ayitiition -en'innslv al]eet('d 
tin* ]M'aee of I hr infani eolonv; it inlm'fered 
with ilu' h‘vv (d' I loops (dr ihr peeped: W'ar; 
it intlneiic«‘d I he ri‘.^pei‘!. :-ho\\ n lot he magis- 
trates .‘iiid eleryy. the di-trdmlion ol' town- 
h.ds, and t he as.'^'s,- nient of (axes. Oti.'iOAnp’. 
ldo7 at) (H'chv'.iasj ica.l synod at Poston con- 
dmnned M i‘s. 1 1 nl chi»lSon','^ dordrines, and 
in tin* ensidny Xovf'irdie]* the penuM'al eonrt 
Jin'iiiptn’d !u‘r (<>r fiol. di.o‘o)d inniiip' Inn* im.*et- 
in‘X‘S a-s had hiMUi. ordeivsl. Aider two days^ 
t.j'ial, dnriny whieli she (lefemhid Imrself wil li 
ahilifyand .jarit ( rrl'. 1 h(M’epf)rl in Ih'TciiJX- 
son's M(fssa<'hu.^(H-^ vol. ii. A jjpcndi.v), 

.she was si'iil e)sc(.*f! to han)>lnn(.mt, hut wois 
allowed to wintea* at Loxhiny. Alone' with 
hi.n* hnsha))d{ .slie aecornpanifsi W'illiain < ‘od- 
ding'ton’s parly, who sell led on A(p^idne(.d^, 
now I Diode Island, in D'*3S, and foniided a 
democracy. Di 1012 William .1 1 utchitisam 
died, and hi.s widow . moved itjlo ( he terj'itory 
of the DntcJ) .sotvlin,^' near Hell Oate, We*.st 
(.di«>stcr, CO. Xew York. Thm-f' in ydn^^ust <yr 
Se]deinh(!rlt>b’Lshe, was innrden.*d hy Indians, 
togcHier with her servant. s and all h(*r cliii- 
dren excMipt one .^on, to the nmnher of .dxteem. 

ITor survivinf.^ son hhiAV.Hfn ( 1 013 - I07o) 
had left P>o.stoii in 1038, hut red nnied some 
ycfir.s afterwards, and from Dio8 to l(>7f> wan 
deputy to tlie pfuei’ai (*onrl.. lie wa.s also a 
captain of militia. In Jidy 1075, after the 
dLsastron.s lajg'inning oJ* Philip's wai*, lie Avas 
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Bent to Brookfield io negotiat ti wit h tlie Nip- 
muck Indians, find was wlt.h several of his 
comrades murdered fiy tlieiii. 

[Savage’s Of!U<r:i log. biei. ii. Sl.'i; Winthrop’s 
llist. of New Mfiglaiid (Savage); Welde.s Short 
Story, . . of the. AFitinomijins (1 trt't) ; Jfulehin- 
Horfs Ma.SH:ieh.uHeM s Bay, i. 5o-7, ; 

Dijiry of Thomas iratehinsoii, edited hy B- /k 
IfiUchirisoiJ, ii. ‘tie, .IfiO—l ; Ma-ssaelm setts jfisl. 
Soi*. (.!olK vii. Id, 17, ix. 29 ; liijlis’s Life of 
Mrs. Hutchinson in Sparks’s Ld)r.'iry ot Ajuer. 
Jfiog. vol. xvi.; Walker’s Hist, of llui first (d)nreh 

at Hartford. I 0 . G. 

HtlTOHINSON, ( ' 1 1 lUSl’O IH lER 
IlELV (1707 IS-Ti), lawyer. [Sf‘e llimv- 
.11 utohinson. j 

HUTCH mSOJST, h [ ;.A N(HS ( I dOO - 

I7dl)), hislio}) <.)f Down fiinl (Jonnor, second 
son of Ivlward .U it eliinsoji, was born on 
2 Jan. KtdO at (’arsington, D(‘,i*by shire, ac- 
(:(>rding to tJu! parisli r(‘gi.st;er, in wiiich the 
family name is invarialjly sjujlled 1 1 itcliiiison. 
His mother was Mary Ikillents, sister of 
b’rancis Tallents [q. v. |, the ejected divine. 
.11 is ])rothev Stnnuel (d. 174''^) was tlu.^ aii- 
ceator of Uichard I i oly- 1 l ul chiuson, first earl 
oi’ Doiiougluuore [((, v. j .IJ(^ matriculated as 
a pensioner on 1 July l(i7«^ at (.kitherine Hall, 
Cambridge, juid graduated B.A. 10*80, and 
M.A, I OKI {Gradurtfi Cantab, 18113, ]). 254). 
Tallents dirfufiocl his historical studies, and 
employed biin (about. 1080) in taking tlie j 
manuscri[)t of bis ^ Vi(‘.w of Uuivin’stil His- | 
tory^ to RtiHiiigileel., Bevtu-idge, and Kidder 
for tbeiv corrections btdbrc it was printed 
(J)t\fitnve of A nf lord Ilidorians, 1733, p. 33). 

Ills first pnTe.rmcnt was Hie vicarage of 
Hoxmq Sullblk. Bt'fore 1()92 lie became 
perpetual eurat-e of St. James's, Bury St. 
Kdiviund s, Kullolk. ( )n 3 J uly 1(598 bo com- 
menced D.D, at Cambridge. His I’esideiice 
in Siiilolk turned bis attention to tlio earlier 

? )roceedi.ngs against witches in tliat county 
see llAi.n, Sui iM.vttiiuw, and Hopkins, 
vIa'ITUUW]; lumcc bis treatise on the history 
of wdtcbcvart (1718), wbicb is full of valuable 
hist orical dclaiis, with many particulars col- 
lected by personal impiiry from survivors. 

In 1720, on the dcatirof bklward Smith 
Ilutcbiiison w’as appointed bishop of Dowm 
and (kmiior, and cons(‘crated on 22 Jan. 1721, 
He took U]) his residence at lAsburn, co. An- 
trim, and at once threw liiinsclf into the 
work of his diocese. Hutchinson in 1721 
issued proposals for building a churcli and 
settling a clergyman in Ratlilin, and for 
teaching English to the Irish iiihahitaut s of 
the island by means of bilingual primers and 
catechisms, the Irish being printed phoneti- 
cally in the Englisli character,. Rathliu was 


made a separate parish by act of council on 
! 20 April 1722, and a new church, dedicated i 
I to »St. Thomas (in compliment to Thomas 
I l^indsay, the primate of Armagh), Avas con- 
I .secrated in 1723. Hutchinson’s interest 
t in Hie Irish language and histoi'y was con- 
! sid<‘rable,asisshowm by his work oiH Anti ent 
! Hist .orians.’ He lived on good terms with I 
j Roman catlio] res andprissbyterians, A squib 
: on hi.s versatility, publisbod in Dublin in 
; 1 72o"-6 as a liroadslieot, is attributed to Dean 
i SAvift;. Krom a letter (4 Aug. 1726) of Frau- ^ 

I cis ilutclioson ( q. v.], tlie metaphysician, it ' 
j appears that efforts Avero then made to get 
1 Intel leson to conform ; lie Inul an interview 
Avith Hutchinson, and Svas a litthj pinched 
with argumen t.' Ilutcliinson summed up the 
points at issue tlms : ‘ A^e Avould not sA\a^ep 
the house clean, and you .stumbled atstraAVs.’ 

llutcldnson reiuovod to Portglenono, co, 
Antrim, piircha.sing tJui estate on 22 Ajiril 
1729 for 8,200/. II ere ( not long before 1 739) 
lie built a cliap(3l, mainly at his OAvn expense 
(it Avas made a parish cJiurch in 1840). Iliv 
died on Saturday, 23 June 1739, at Port - 
glenone, and was buried on 25 June in the 
cliapel, Avlau’e there is a monument to liis 
momory. His portrait is in the possession 
of the present Bishop of DoAvn, Uoimor, and 

1 )roinore. By bis AAnfe Anne, who survived 
him uinoteen years, he had a son, Thomas, 
Avho predecease k 1 him, and a daugliter, Fraii- 
ce?s, Avho married firstly, John Hamilton (//. 
1729), dean of Dromore ; secondly, in 1732, 
Colonel OTIara (d, 1745) of Crebilly, eo. 
Antrim ; thirdly, in 1748, John Ityder, after- 
Avard.s arclibisho]) of Tiiam. To her eldest 
son, the Rev. Hutchinson Ilamilt^on (d. 

2 July 1778), Hutchinson left the bulk of his 
estate. Uis library was sold by auct ion in 
Dublin on 26 April 1756. 

lintchinson published, besides single ser- 
mons, 1692, 1698, 1707, 1721 (his first visi- 
tation at Ii.sburii), and 1731 : 1. ‘ A Short 
View of the Pretended S])irit of Prophecy,’ 
ifcc., 1708, 8 VO. 2. t A Compassionate Addres 
to . . . Papists,’ &c., 171 6, 8vo. 3. ^ A Defence 
of the Compass] Dilate Address,’ &c., 17 18, 8vo. 
4. ^ Life of Archbishop Tillotson/ abridged 
in AV ord.sAvortli’s ^ Ecclesiastical Biography/ i 
1718,8vo. 5. ^ An Historical Essay concern- , 
ing Witchcraft,’ &c,, 1718, 8 au) ; 2iid edit., 
enlarged, 1720, 8vo. 6, State of the Case | 
of the Island of Raghlin,’ &c., Dublin, 1721, ; 
4to (reprinted in Ewart). 7. ‘ The Church , 
Catechism in Irish. With the English . . . ! 
iu^ the same Karakter,’ &c., Belfast, 1722, ; 
16mo (in this he Avas assisted by Havo clergy- i 
men ’). 8. / A Defence of the Antient Ills- ; 
torians : with . . . Application ... to the : 
Hi.story of Ireland and Great Britain, and j 
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otber Xia’tlic-r/i Xations/ &c., Dublni, i7J>4, 
8vo. U. ‘The Suite of the Cu$e oi‘ Loiijih 
Xeiigh and tlio Bann,' SiC,, Buhiin, 17;>S 
(Harris). 10. ‘ Tlie Cevtaiiuy td' Vrule.^t- 
unt.s a Safer Fouridaliou than the liifalli- 
])ility of Papists,’ *?<(»., Duhlni* 17*‘tS^ 8vo. 
The following' are givtai by Harris from an 
incomplete list of liis writings furnished by 
Uut(*]iinson, wdihout. datc'^, and not arranged 
chronologically. 1 1 . * An English ( Iramuiar.’ 
pj. ^ A l)efen(a^^ of t lm Inljerty of tlie Chnyy 
ill their clioice of Proctors,’ t!yc. lih *A 
.Letter. . . concerning tlie Bank of Ireland/ 
See. IL *A Letter. . . concerning* I mploy- 
ing* . . .tlie Poor,\Ac. lo. ‘A Second i/etier 
. . , rec.oinmending the Tniproveiuent r>f the 
Irisli .h’isiKTy/ A'c. ‘An Irish Almanac/ 
17. ' d'he many Ad\'aiitnges of a (lood lani- 
gaag(^ to any Nation/ \‘c. Is. ^ A<lvic*‘S con- 
cerning . . . receis ing Popisli (\>n verts/ Xc. 
Pf ‘A I tefenfr* of tin* I loly P>il»le, X' c. 

I nrlfast]Sb‘vvs-Lett<a\ *!<» .hine 1 (uei ds eor- 
rectiou ) ; Ha I'ris's AVa re's Works. 1. 7 iH . i . 2 1 A . ; 
.'Maiit’s Hist, of the rhareh <jf .frejand, 18-0'^ 
ii. SI}. ; Christian Mo»h'r.’itor, 1828, jn 8;>;j ; 
kAvart's i)ioei.seof Down, ( a.»nnor, an<l Dromore. 
188(>, [Ip. ]()»■> sq. : extraet from parish regi.ster of 
OarsingUm, pel* Knv. V. IL llretl. ; iuibrnmtiou 
kiiullv given by the Ihshop of .Down, (Annor, 
a.nd I.Irianore.'j A. t;-. 

HUTCHINSON, JOH N ( lOlo-jflO) ), 
regi(*ide, s<.m of Sir 'rinnnas llntchinsrm, 
knight, oj‘ Otvth(>rp(.*, Nottinghuinsljin*, and 
ot* Margaret., dangliter fif Sir John Byron 
of Newa^-tead, was Iwqdised IS Sc*pt. 1*110 
( !>uo\va, Tlorf/z/es e/AVfi//s’, p. jOO; JJ/r ^if 
( \>L .llulehiftsu?{^ ed. 1 <S8o, i. o7 ). 1 L niclii nson 
wa»s (*ducate<l at Noll liigliani and Lincoln 
free .*i(diooks, ami at Pid-crhouse, (.■ambridge, 
in lt):>7 he entered Lincoln’s Inn, but de- 
volf'd him.self to ninsic and divinity rather 
tlian tin* study of law. Like his fatln'r. Sir 
Thomas Ifntc]iin.soii, wJio represented Nol- 
t inghamsliive iutlie Ijong pavliaiuent, he took 
the parlia menfary side, 1 1 e iirst di.st i/iguislnid 
liimsclf by }ircventing Lord Ncwvark, tlie lord- 
lienteiiunt of the county, from seizing the 
county ]>ow'der- magazine for tln^ king’.s ser- 
vice. He next accepted a coniniission as 
lieutenant-colonel in tlie rc^giinent liaised by 
( -olonel Francis Pierrepont, and became one 
of tlie parliamentary committee for Notting- 
hamshire, On 29 June 1043, at the order of 
tlie committee and of Sir John ileldrum, 
Hutchinson undertook the command of 
jNottingliam Castle ; lie received from Lord 
Fairfax in the following November a com- 
mkssion to raise a foot regiment, and was 
finally appointed by parliament governor of 
botli tOAvn and castle {Life. i. 224, 27S ). The ' 
towm wiivS unfortified, the garrison w'eak and 
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iH-suppii<Hi. ilu.* fcunmittci' lorn l>v political 
and pt'rsunul fvMnls, .rhc lU'ighbouring n.fynL 
ist coiniuiindcrs, H iitchiuson's cousin (Sir 
llichav<{ Lymu), and Hio Mnrquis oi‘ Nowv- 
ca.'^i Ic, ailciupl<*d to corrujK Ihrtchiusim. 
Ncwcasth'is Aiirwt olTn-fd him lOJHHb., aiul 
proniisfilt h.it ho -Inmlit he made ‘ Du* best- 
hnol in NoU ing]i:imshin\’ Huichinson in- 
digmuuiy ri'i!‘ust‘d to i'lUcrtaiu ^lu'h pro- 
p«Hais f/4. i. ‘221, 231, 27>D, 309; Nicars, 
yirA\ p, 101). The town was often 
at tackl'd. Sir (.’Imrles Lnca.s miti'rcd it in 
January DH t ami ('ndcavoui'fd to sol it on 
fire, ami in April 1015 a party iVom Ncwarlc 
captured (.la* ibrt ii.t Trcnt-bridgcs. Hntc'hin- 
son sncccM'dcd in malnng gmid those li»sses, 
am! auswon d oa.ch mnv .sumnums to snrri'u- 
dor witjj a iVrsh doiianco ( /.//i*. i. 327, 3S3, 
ii. 7D, 7-S.). Tlu’ tliliicnltic.s wen* iiu'rt'asod 
hy i‘on( inn:'.] dispulo.s botw'oon liiinsfljAind 
(lie ci>ininittta', which W'cro a. natural la*- 
suit, in Nottingham as ol.sowhm*o, of the, 
/lividi'd authority .set u]> hy jniriiamcnt, 
IbO (her** is t*\ i<{rficc that H nt chinson was 
irrital.do. (juirk-ti'mpt'rcd, and doticimt in 
scItH.'ont ro|. Tlu* connnittr».* of l>oth hing^- 
duius muh'avourod to und the (juarnd hy a 
c<nnpnnni>»', w hii'li Hntc.hin:^on Ibuud great 
diiliciilt v in pet'Miadiug hisoppommls to ac- 
. cepl ( //>. ii, 3<*d ). 

* bi D> March DHt) Hutchinson wa.s ri‘- 
1 urned to parliament us member for Notting- 
hamshire, sm'ceeding to the siait held hy lii.s 
futliev, who had died on IS Aug, l(>13 {//c- 
///I'fi e/' AVc;//c.s’ i, 192), His 

religions views led him to attach him.self to 
tluDndejJcndeut. ratlu*!* Ilian i be ])r(‘Hbytcrian 
; ]»urty. As governor lie bad protected the 
i .sejiarat i.s{> to tlu.* la^st. of his alrility, and 
now, umli'i* Ids wife’s inllnence. In*, adopted 
the main tenet ol’ the hajitists ( /J/c, ii. 101). 
( )n 22 Hec. DH8 la: signed I he protest against; 
tlu; votes of tlu* House of (jcuumons aiaiepl- 
ing the conee.ssiorhs made hy t-lie. king at. 
: Newport, ami consented to act as one of l.)ie 
king’.v jndgA'S (Waukeu, ///s/. of J'Nf/rpnn- 
denry^ ed. 1 000, tl. 48). Accor/iing to hi.s 
W'ife, he w^a.s nominated To tlie latter post 
Amry inucli against his will; )>ut, Mooicing 
upon liimself us called hereunto, durst not 
refuse it, as holding liimself obliged by tiui 
covmiant of Hod urnl tJie pidilic trust of liis 
country rcjiosed in him/ After .seriou.s con- 
sideration and prayfir ho signed tlic sentence 
against the king (Lif(u ii. 155). 

Hutchinson was chosen a member of the 
first twa) councils of state of the ( Jornmon- 
Avealthjbut look no very active part in public 
alTairs, and wdth, the expulsion of the Long 
parliament in itI53 retirc'd altogfether into 
private life. His neighbours thought of 
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iiim to tlie parliament of 1656, but 
Major-ge^^^ influence induced 

them to change their minds (Tjiurloe, iv. 
399). According to Mrs. Hutchinson [see 
Jhelow], Cromwoli attempted to persuade hc3r 
husband to accept office, ‘and, finding him 
too constant to be wrought u])on to serve 
his tyranny,’ would liaye arrested him had 
not death prevented the fulfilment of lus 
puqjose. Thecertificati^presfintedin Ifutcliin- 
son’s favour aft(jr the Restorat ion re])resent.s 
him as secictly serving the royalist cause 
during the Rroteciorate, but of this there is 
no in(U)pendent evidence. The real object 
of liis political action scjcms to hav(3 becjn the 
restoration of f h<3 Long parliament. He took 
his seat again in that assembly when tlie 
army recalled it to power (May 1659), and 
when Lambert expelled it (October 1059) 
projwired to restr)r(j its autliority by arms, 
lie secretly raised men, and concerted witli 
Hacker and otliers to assist Monck and 
Hesilrige against Lambert and liis pai*ty 
iJjifdi ii. 339, 3*:M ; BAKiiiu, Chronieh^ ed. 
Wullips, p. 691 ), In his phic<3 in ])a.rliament 
he o])posed the intendt^d oath abjuring the 
Si.uarts, voted for the re-admission of the se- 
cludcal members, and followed the lead of 
Monck and Cooper (Z?/c, ii. 336), in the be- 
lief that they were in favour of a common- 
wealth. He i*etained sufficient popularity 
to bo returned to the Convention parliament 
as one of the members for Nottingham, but 
was expelled from it (9 June 16G0) as a regi- 
cide. On the same day he was made inca- 
pable of bearing any office or jdace of public 
trust in the kingdom, but it Avas agreed that 
he should not be excepted from the Act of 
Indemnity eithor for life or {Commons^ 
Journah, viii. GO). In his petitio^is he con- 
fessed himself ‘ involved in so horrid a crime 
as merits no indulgence,’ but ])leaded his 
early, real, and constant re])entance, arising 
from ‘ a tliorougli conviction ’ of his ‘ former 
misled judgment and conscience,’ not from a 
regard for his own safety ( /i/e, ii. 393-8 ; 

3 March I860; Ilisf.MSS, Comm. 
7th Rep. p. 120). Thanks to this submis- 
sion, to the influence of his kinsmen, Lord 
Byron and Sir Allen Apsley, to tlie fact that ; 
he was not considered dangerous, and that ! 
he had to a certain extent forwarded the ! 
Restoration, Hutchinson escaped the fate of 
other regicides. Yet, as las wife owms, ‘ he ' 
was not ver^'-well satisfied in himself for ac- i 
cepting the deliverance. . . . AVhile he saAv 
others suffer, he suffered with them in his 
mind, and, had not his wife persuaded him, 
had offered himself a voluntary sacrifice’ 
ii. 262). In October 1663 Hutchinson 
was arrested on suspicion of being concerned 


j in what was iJnown as the Yorkshire plot. 
I Tlie evidence against him was far from con- 
clusive, but the government appears to have 
becjn eager to seize the oppbHhmty of im- 
prisoning liim (ib. pp. 292, 314 ;-Cfe/, State 
Papers, Dorn. 1663-4, pp. 314, 339,; 391, 392). 
Imprisonment restored Hutchinson’s peace 
of mind. He regarded it as freeing him from 
. his fornfer obligations to the government, 
j and refused to purchase his release by fresh 
; engiigements. During his confinement in the 
i Tower he was treated with great severity 
^ by the governor, Sir John Robijison, and 
: thi’catened in return to publish an account 
j of liis malpractices and extortions (ib. pp. 
j 539, 561). He even succeeded in getting 
i printed a narrative of Jiis own arrest and 
usage in the Tower, which is stated on the 
title-page to be ‘written by himself on the 
6th of April 1664, having then received in- 
timation that he was to be sent aAvay to 
another prison, and therefore he thought fit 
to ])rint tins for the satisfying his relations 
and friends of his iiinocemce ’ (Harl. Misc., 
ed. Park, iii. 33). A warrant for Hutchin- 
son’s transportation to the Isle of Man was 
act\ially prepared in April 1664, but he Avas 
finally trans ferred to Sandowii Castle in Kent 
(3 May 1064). The castle was ruinous and 
unheaitliy, and he died of a fever four months 
after his removal to it (11 Sept. 1664). His 
Avife obtained permission to bury his body at 
Owthorpe. 

Hutcliinson’s defence of Nottingham was 
a service of great A^alue to the parliament, 
but his subsequent career in parliament and 
the council of state shows no.sign of political 
ability. His fame rests on his wife’s com- 
memoration of his character, not on his own 
achit3vements. 

LircT Htjtchinso^^ (b. 1620), author, 
daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, lieutenant of 
the ToAver of London, by his third wife, Lucy 
St. John, Avas born in the Tower on 29 Jan. 
1620, and married, on 3 July 1638, John Hut- 
chinson. ‘ My father and mother,’ i|he writes 
of her youth in an extant autobiographical 
fragment, ‘ fancying me beautiful;a^d more 
than ordinarily apprehensive, spayOd no cost 
to impvoA^o me in my education. 5 When I 
Avas about seven jrears of age, I ren^j^ber, I 
had at one time eight tutors in severSl quali- 
ties — language, music, dancing, writing, and 
needlework —hut my genius was quite averse 
from all but my book.’ She was ; taught 
French by her nurse, and Latin by her father’s 
chaplain (Life of Coloml Sutchimon, i, 8, 24). 
Her writings show that she also acquired a 
knowledge of Greek and Hebre^, and pos- 
sessed a large amount of olassicil atid theo- 
! logical reading. During her early married 
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life, *oiit of youthful curiosity to undeHtauil 
things which she heard so 3?3ttch discoui>e of 
at secondhand^' she translated the six books 
of Lucretius into verse. turned it into 
English/ she says, ' in a room where niy 
children practised the several qualities they 
were taught with their tutors, and I num- 
bered the syllables of my translation by the 
threads of the canvas I wrought in, and 
them down with a pen and ink that stood 
by me.’ This translation, which she jire- 
sonted in 1675 to Arthur x^nnesley, earl of 
Anglesea,is uowin the British M asoiim {^idd. 
MS, 19333), Though religiously brought 
up, she was not, as a young woman, coii- 
Tiiiccd of the vanity of conversation Avhicli 
was not scandnlou^y wicked. ^ I tliought ' 
it no sin/ she coutiimes, ‘ to learn or liear I 
witty songs and amorous sonnet h or poems’ , 
(Life of Colonel llaiehimou^ i. :2()). As she 
grew older she grew more rigid, came to 
r(‘gard the study of * pagan poets and philo- 
sophers’ as ‘one great means of debauching 
the learned world,’ and beciuno ashamed of 
her translation of Liicretius, wdiicli sJie en- 
treated Anglesea to conceal. During the 
siege of Nottingham the coiitroxersial me- 
moranda of an auaba])tisl ('aimoneer, wdiieh 
accidentally fell into lier liauds, (w cited h(»r 
scruples about the baptism of infants, and us 
llio local presby tori an clergy failed to satislv 
her that it wuis hnvfiil, she di*clined to have 
her next child bupt ised ( ]<U7 ). 

At the lies! oration slie exerted all her in- 
fluence Avilli her royalist relativob to save 
the life of lier husband, ('ven ^on1urlug to 


for the preservation of Ids nnunory ami the 
instruction of his children, it possesses a 
culiar value among seventeenth-eoutury me*- 
moirs. As a picture of the life of a puritan 
family and t he character of a puritan gentle* 
man, it i** unique, * The figure of Colonel 
Jlutcluusou/ M\ys J, H. Clreen, ‘stands out 
from his wife’s canuis witli tln‘ grace and 
tmideruess of a portrait by Van nyck’t*S'/fori^ 
7 / uf ortjy ed. 1 8S9, pp. 1 0:2-1). She overrates, 
it is tru(‘, Uih pt>litieal importance, and is 
prt*jiulicfd and partial in lier notices of his 
udvorsiirie.N, either in local or national poli- 
tics. Her remarks on the geuorul history of 
the times are of little value, and in some 
purl s simply a paraphrasi' of i\Iay’s ‘ 1 1 ist ory of 
tile Long Jhirl lament.’ On the other hand, 
her account of the civil war in Not ling ham- 
shire is full and accurate, Tlio British 
Museum ]>os^{\w's a nurrative of tiu‘ civil 
I war in Nottinghamshire written by lier some 
timt‘ before she composed the memoir of her 
I liUsbajHl, and forming the basis of a large 
part of that work {Add, MS, 25901 ). She 
was also 1 he author of u tnmtise* C)u t he Priii- 
eiples of the (^liristian Beligiou/ addressed 
to her danghtt‘i% Mrs, Orgill, which was pub- 
lished hvt h<^ Ucv. Julius llutelihison in 1817, 
Tlie manuscript of tliat book, and (bat of the 
life of her liusband, have botli been lost; but 
other writings of on moral and religious 
sulijeet s, togcU her wit h a t raiislat ion of ])arl of 
the ‘ Aineid/ are in tlu‘]>ohM‘ssion of 1 lie ll(*v. 
F. K. llutchiii’^on, vicar of Tisimry, Wilt- 
shire. 

T1 10 date of Mrs, Hutchinson’s death is not 


write to the Speaker in his name to solicit his 
liberty on parole {ih, ii, 25J, 309; cf. Cal, 
Stale Tapers f Bom. 16();F4, p. 411), She 
‘ thought she had uev^r deserved so well’ of 
her husband ^ as in the endeavour.s and labours 
she exercised to bring him oil/ but ‘ Ibiind 
she never displeased him more in lier life, 
and had much ado to ])ersuade him to be 
content with his deliverance* (Tlfe, ii. 202). 
When he was an^ested in 1003, she corn- ^ 

S lained to hisfxnends in the privy council of 1 
is unjust imprisonment, but lie would not 1 
allow her to make application for his release 1 
(id, ii. 307, 313). While he was imi)risoned • 
at Sandowii Castle she lodged at Beal, and ' 
came every day to see him, having in vain 1 
solicited leave to share his prison. He died , 
in September 1664, duiing her absence at ' 
Owthorge. ^ Let her/ ran his last message, « 
‘ as she is above other woman, show herself 
in this occasion a good Christian, and above 
the pitch of ordinary women’ (id. ii. 346). 

Between 1664 and 1671 Mrs. Hutchinson ^ 
wrote the biography of her husband, w^hich j 
was first published in 1806, Intended simply j 


known, but the dedicatory lt*Ucr prelixed to 
licr traushitiori of Jjucrt'tius is dated 1675, 

[The Life o1 Colonel HutchiiisoD, by his wifo^ 
iiisl published in 180G by llu' Kov. Julius Hut- 
chinson, a <lesr*on(lanl of I ha eriloucrs half-lnvj- 
thor, Charios Huicliiuson, lias been many times 
reprinted. The edition of 1885 contains a collcc 
tioii of Hutobiiifiou’s haters, and (‘xtracts from 
Mi*h, Hulcliinson’s earlier narrative of the civil 
war in'' Nottinghamshiro. LettciN discovored 
later are printed in Notes and Qaeriob, 7th scr. 
iii. 25, viii. 422. Tho originals of several Jcllers 
are among tho Taimor M8S. in the Bodleian 
Library. 8oe also Cal. State Papers, Born., and 
Bailey’s Annals of Nottinghamsliire. 

The only authority for the life of Mrs. 
Hutcliiiison is the fragment of mitohiography 
prefixed to tho life of her hnshand, an<l inei- 
dontal stilt enients contained in his h fe. A criticism 
of the historical value of the ‘Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson* is prefixed to Guizot’s edition of 
that work, reprint ed in his * Portraits dcs hommoa 
politiques des differents pnrtis,* 1861, and trans- 
lated by A. Ji. Scoble, umier the title of ‘Monk’s 
Contemporaries: Biograplilcal Studies on the^ 
English Kevolution,’ 1861.] C. H. F* 
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HUTOHINSOW, JOHN (1674-1737), 
author of ‘ Moseft's Principia/ was born at 
Spennithorne, near Middlelmm, Yorkshire, in 
1674. His father, who had an estate of 40/. 
a year, desired to qualify him for a land- 
agency. A gentleman, happening to lake 
lodgings in his father’s house, took a fancy 
to the lad, and oftered to stay till his 
education was completed. From tins ad- j 
mirable boarder, who concealed his name, 
Hutchinson learnt some matlnmiatics. In | 
1693 he became stt'ward to Mr. Batlmrst of 
Skutterskelf in Yorkshire j then to Iht* Karl 
of Scjarborougli; and afterwards to tlic Duke 
of Somerset, doing to town about 1700 upon 
some law business of the duke’s, lie became 
acquainted with Dr. Woodward, tlie duke’s 
physician. Woodward made use of him to 
collect fossils, and during Ids travels on busi- 
ness lie got materials for a pamplilet called 
* (Jbst*rvations made ])y J. IL, mostly in the 
year 1706,' Hutchinson, according to his 
biographer, understood t;]iat Woodward was 
to use his collections for tlio pm*poses of a 
treatise in whicli the Mosaic account of the 
deluge was to be confirmed. Woodward 
showed him a large boolc, supposed to con- 
tain materials for this work, Hutchinson 
managed at last to examine it during Wood- 
ward’s absence, and found it nearly blank. 
He was disgusted with Woodward, and en- 
deavoured to reclaim his fossils. Woodward 
ayjpareutly regarded him as a mere agent and 
reiused. Hutchinson then brought an action 
for their recovery, but the death of Wood- 
ward in 1728, and the bequest of his collec- 
tions to the university of (Jaiuhriclge, induced 
Hutchinson to desist, Tlutchinson liad al- 
ready determined to write?, the treatise him- 
self, lie resigned his stewardship, to the 
annoyance of the duke, who, however, upon 
hearing his motive, appointed him riding 
purveyor, being himself master of the horse, 
to George I. As purveyor he liacl a good 
house, 200/, a year, and few duties. Tlie duke 
also gave liim the next presentation to Sut- 
ton in Sussex, to whicli he appointed his 
disciple, Julius Bate [q, v.] In 1724 he pub- 
lislied his first exposition of his principles 
" Moses’s Princii^ia,’ and continued to set 
forth other works till his death. He in- 
vented an improA'ed timepiece for the deter- 
mination of the longitude, and about 1712 
endeavoured to obtain an act of ])arliament 
for the protection of his disc:overy. Wins- 
ton mentions a manuscript map iii Avhicli he 
had shown the variations of the compass. 
His studies led to a sedentary life, and injured 
his health. His death, hoAvever, was caused 
by the ^ sudden jerks given to his body ’ by * a 
high-fed, unruly horse.’ Mead, who attended 


him, said, to encourage him, ^ I shall soon 
send you to Moses,’ meaning ^ Moses’s Prin- 
cipia;’ to which he replied, ^ I: l^lieve, doc- 
tor, you will,’ and died 28 Atigi 1737. A 
report that he had recanted his principles on 
his deathbed is indignantly denied by his 
biographer. 

llutchinson was a half-educated and fanci- 
ful man of boundless vanity. He seems to 
hav^e started from the opinion that New- 
ton’s doctrines were of dangerous conse- 
quence. He denied Newton’s theory of gravi- 
tation as involving the existence of avacuum. 
He was interested in the geological theories 
lately started by the writings of Thomas 
Burnet and Woodward, which began the 
long controversy as to the relations between 
geology and the book of Genesis. He found 
a number of symbolical meanings in the Bible 
and in nature, and thought, for example, that 
the union of fire, light, and air was. analo- 
gous to the Trinity. He maintained that 
Hebrew, when read without points, would 
confirm liis teaching. His theories were 
taken up by Duncan Forbes (1685-1747) 

a . v.J, J ohn Parkhurst [q. v.], Bishop George 
orne [q. v.], and William Jones [q. a^] 
of Nayland, men of greater pretensions to 
scholarship than himself, and the * Hutchiii- 
sonians ’ became a kind of recognised party. 
Their love of a scriptural symbolism seems 
to have been the peculiarity which chiefly 
recommended him to his followers. 

Hutchinson’s works, collected in . twelve 
volumes by his disciples Spearmaii and Bate 
in 1748, include the following, with dates 
of first appearance: Vols. i. and ii, ^Moses’s 
Principia,’ pt. i., 1724; 'Essay towards a 
Natural History of the Bible,’ 1726 ; * Moses’s 
Principia,’ pt. ii., 1727. Vol. iii. '"Moses’s 
Sine Principio,’ 1730. Vol.iv. 'TheCoiifusion 
of Tongues and the Trinity of the Gentiles,’ 
1731. Vol. V. ‘Power Essential and Me- 
chanical . . . in Avliich the design of Sir L 
Newton and Dr. S. Clarke is laid open/ 1732. 
Vol, vi. ‘Glory in Gravity, or Glory 'Essen- 
tial and the Cherubim explained,’ 1783, 1734. 
Vol. vii. ‘ The Hebrew Writing perfect, 
being a detection of the Forgenes of the 
Jews,’ 1736 (?). Vol. viii. ' The d^jigion of 
Satan, or Natural Religion/ i¥S6/;aiid the 
‘Data of Christianity/ pt. i., 1736^ The 
later wcrliG aio publlshea from ms manu- 
script. Vol. ix. ‘Data of Christianity/ pt. ii. 
Vol. X. ‘The Human Frame.’ Vol. xi; ^ Glory 
Mechanical . . , with a Treatisei On the 
Columns before the Temple/ Vol. xii. 

I (including the ‘ Observations ’ of ,1706). A 
supplement to the works, with; an index to 
I ffie^Hcbrew words explained; appeared in 
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[Life byE. Spearman, lappcndedto Flfoyd’s 
Bibliotheca Biographiea, 17(>0, and prefixed to 
eupplemontary volume of Works ; Nichols’s Lit, 
Anecd. i* 421, 422, iii.54; L, Stephen English 
Thought in the Ifith Century, i. 389-91 .] L. S, 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN IlELY (1721. 
1794), lawyer and statesman, [See IIblv- 
HtJTCHIN^OK.] 

HUTCHINSON, LUCY ( b. 1 620), aut hor. 
[See und^r Hutcuinsox, Jotix, 161o-l(Kil,j 

HUTCHINSON or HUOHENSON, 
IlAIJPH(15/>3 P-1006), president of St . J olin’s 
College, Oxford, younger wm of Joliu Hutch- 
inson of I-iondon, was ednt*atod at Merchant 
Taylors' School' and St. Jolni's C<dlege, Ox- I 
ford, where he wa.s^apppoiated to a fellow- 
ship by Joanna, widow of the founder, Sir 
Thomas White, in 1570, He graduated JhA. 
in 1574-6, and proceeded M.A. in 1578. He ‘ 
1 00 k holy orders, and was vienr of f’ropt liorne, 
Worcestershire, and Charlbury, Uvford^ln*^e. 
He was elected jiretsidoiit hi.s college on ' 
9 June 1590; gTadiiated H.D. 6 Nov, i5S)6, i 
and D.D. in 1602; was appointed one of the I 
translators of the New Testament in Juno' 
1604, and died on 16 Jan. 1605-6. He was 
buried in the college cliapcd, where his widow, 
Mary, placed his effigy in Mono with an 
epitaph, from which it appear^ that he had 
enlarged the college, lie had a son, Ilobert 
(jeutilis, named ajiparently after Alberico 
Gentili [q. v.](AVooi),ylMc/o 0.iew.,cd. Bliss, 
ii, 92), 

[Robinson’s Merchant Tiulors’ School Ko- 
gifetor; Clodu’h Mum. Merchant Taylors’ C'om- 
pany, p. 693 ; Reg. Univ, Oxford, vol. ii. pt iii. p. 
42; Wooil’e Hi&t. and Antiej, Univ. Oxford, od. 
Gutch, Tol. ii. pt. ii. p 921 iii. 544, 5G0, 507; 
Nash’s Worcestershire, i. 275 ; Burnet s Refer* 
mation, vol. li. pt. ii.p, 513; Anderson’s Annals 
of the English Bible, ii. 576,] J. M R. 

HUTCHINSON, ^ IH(MIARI) HELY, 
first Eabb of IJoxotoumoub (1756-1825). 
[See HELy-IIuTOHiXsox.] 

HUTCHINSON, ROGER (d. 1555), di- 
vine, son of Williiun Hutchinson, was pro- 
bably a noi1;h-country man, though he is 
sometimes stated to ha^ e been a native of 
Hertfordshire, lie was educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, proceeded B. A . in 1540-1, 
was elected fellow in 1542-3, commenced 
M.A. in 1644, and was chosen senior fellow 
on 28 March 1647. Tn October 1547 he and 
Thomas Lever maintained a disputation in the 
college against the mass. He was one of the 
divines who vainly endeavoured to convince 
Joan Booher Joan of Kent ’) [q. v.] of the 
error of her opinions. In 1550 he was ap- 
pointed fellow of Eton College, but was de- 


prived in the reign of Queen Mary for being 
married, llo died about May 1656, bis wilT, 
dated 23 Mw, being prqveci on 18 June id 
that year. Therein he nu'iition^ his wife 
Agnes, and his children Thoina.s, Anno, and 
E]i7abt‘th ; aLso his leases of St. UeleiTs and 
the advowsou of Rickmausworth, Hevtfovd- 
hUire. Hutchinson isrepreMuitedasalearued 
and acute divine, of austere life but passion- 
ate temper. He wa.s author of* 1. ‘Hm 
Image ol*God, or hue mas booko, in whycho 
, the ryglite knowhnlge of God is disclosed, 
' and divers doutes beswles tlu* nrincipall 
matter. Newly made out of holi writ bi 
R. h.,' 8vo, Ijondon, 1550 : other editions in 
1560 and 1580. 2. ^ A faithful Declaration 

of CTirisles Holy Supper, compreluklod in 
thre Sennos, preaehed at Eaton Uolledgo . . . 
1552/ 8vo, Lomlon, ir>(i(); another edition 
in 1573. 3. Two sermons on oppression, 

ailUction, and patience. His works wore 
edited for the Parker So(*iety by John Bruce, 
E.8.A,, 8vo, Cambridge, 1842. 

[Memoir by Brnco prefixed to Parker 8oc/s 
edition of his works ; (kiojier s Athena* Canlabr. 
i. 126, 546.] 0. 0. ^ 

HUTCHINSO N, I'H < ) M AS (] 698-1 769 ), 

I scholar, son of Ihder Hutchinson of Corn- 
fortli, in the parisli of Bishops Aliddlehom, 
Durliom, wa.H baptised there on 17 May J698 
j (parish register). He matriculated at Lin^- 
colii College, Ovford, on 28 March 1715, and 
graduated B.A. 1718, M.A. 1721, B.l). (from 
! 1 art 1 lall) 1 733, and 1 ). 1 ). 1 738. Tu 1 731 he 
' was a])pointed rector of Ij^iidou, Rutland, 
having acquired some nquitation as a scholar 
liy the publication of an edition of Xenophon's 
^CyropaHlia'( 1727). The Archbishop of Can-* 
torlmry, Thomas Ilt^rring fq. v.], presented 
him to the vicarage of Horsham, Sussex, in 
1 748, and he held also the rectory of Cocking 
in tlie same county, and a pre))endal stall in 
Chichester Cat hedral. He published several 
sermons and an essay vipoii demoniacal pos- 
session, which attracted considerable notice. 
Dying at llorsbam, he was there Imried on 
7 Feh. 1769. He edited Xenophon^s ^Cyro- 

§ aedia,’ London, ] 727, and Iiis'Anabasis,’ J^on- 
on, 1735, each of which passed later through 
numerous edit ions, and wrote ‘The usual In- 
terpretation of daifiovis and Sat/^oria,’ London, 
1738, besides separately published sermons, 
dated in 1739, 1749, and 1746. 

[Foster 6 Alumni Oxi>n. ; Nichols's Lit. Anced# 
viii. 467, &c. ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] C. J. B. 

HUTCHINSON, THOMAS (1711-1780), 
governor of Massachusetts Bay, bom at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 9 Sept. 1711, was a de- 
scendant of Anne Hut cliinson [q. v.], and the 
son of Thomas Hutchinson, merchant. He 
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received his eduction dt a grammar school 
and at Harvard University, where he gradu- 
ated in 1727. Already he had made money 
by small ventures in his father’s ve&sels, and 
ho now entered his father’s counting-house as 
a merchttiit a]»])rentJce, In 17^34 lie married 
Margaret Sanford, thre(» years afterwards 
he was chostm a ^‘lect man for the town of 
Boston, and a few month‘s lat(*r one of its 
ropresentativas in the eoIoTual legislature, 
lie became an active politician, and in 1710 
was sent lo England to present p(*titioiLs to 
tlie king in favour of restoring to Ma^^sachu- 
setts a tract of land whieli bad been added 
to New Hampshire, lie failed, owing to the 
defective evidence sujiphed (o him, and on 
his return was re-el(*eted a member for Bos- 
ton. From 1710 to 174S Jio was speaker of 
the House of Ih^preseiitat iv(‘s. IJ ulehinson 
became un]>opulartJiroiigli earryiiig a bill for 
t ho rest oral ion of a sjj<»ete euiTcncy. 1 lis op- 
ponents threatened to hum down his house, 
and OA eluded him fromlhe House of liepre- 
sontatives (1749) ; but after a year they ac- 
knowledged that he was 1 ‘iglit, 

Though he had reciuved no legal training, 
ho was appointed in 1752 judge of the court 
of probate and justice of the eommon pleas. 
In 1751 he was one of the eomniissioners at 
the general oongri'ss at Albany, luid there 
drew up in concert with Franklin the plan 
of union and the representation of the stale 
of the colonte. In 1758 ho was appointed 
lieutenant-go\ ornor, and in 1700 chief justice 
of Massachusetts j but as the salary of the 
last appointment was only 1 60Z,, he (*an hardly 
be considered a iduralist Though he was 
averse to the policy of the Stamp Act, and 
was actually selected by the majority of the 
assembly to oppose in England the commer- 
cial measures of George Grenville, a mission 
which hi* was induced by Gm^'nior Bernard 
to decline, yet lie earned out the law as chief 
justice with such determination that the 
mob in revenge sucked lus house, burnt his 
furniture, and dest roved a collection of his- 
torical manuscripts which liehad been making 
for thirty years (2(> Aug. 17(35). Compen- 
sation was obtained for the damage, esti- 
mated at 2,600/.. but no one was really 

I mniahed, Fortunately he had already pnli- 
ished the first \ olume of his valuable ‘ II is- 
; toryof the Province of Massacluiset’s [*/c] 
Bay,’ 17CS4, and the second v^olume appeared 
? in 1767, Uho manuscript having lain lu the 
street scattered abroad several hours in the 
rain, yet having been saved intact with the 
exception of 8 or 10 sheets’ (English edition 
■ 1766-8, third 1796). lie also published in 
1769 a portion of his historical documents 
which had escaped dost ruction under the 


title, ^ A Collection of Original Papers rela*^ 
tive to the History of the polony of Massa- 
chusets Bay.’ This is ^ihotimes lettered on 
the back as vol, iii. of Hutchinson’s ^ History,’ 
and forms an appendix lo vols. i. and ii. It 
was republished in 3866 by the Prince So- 
ciety under the title of ^The Hutchinson 
Papers,’ 2 vols. During the feverish period 
which followed, the assembly violated prece- 
dents by declining to elect Hutchinson and 
the other officers of the crown to the coun- 
cil ; but he was finally declared by Governor 
Bernard competent to lake his seat in the 
capacity of lieutenant-governor. In August 
1 769 Bernard sailed for England, and Hutch- 
inson ex officio acted in his stead. Meantime 
Charles Townshend’s acfchad thrown Boston 
into a state of fury, and on 6 March 1770 tho 
Boston massacre took place, Hutchinson 
was forced by the jiopular leaders to order 
the withdrawal of the British troops to Fort 
AViUiam. 

A-Vhen Lord Hillsborough, the secretary of 
state, informed Hutchinson that ho was 
chosen as Bernard’s successor, it is hardly sur- 
prv^ing tliat he should have at first declined 
the honour. He, however, reconsidered liis 
determination, and liis commission reached 
Boston in Marcli 1771. lie was soon in- 
volved in long disputes with the assembly 
about the right to convene the latter at Cam- 
bridge histead of at Boston, about the extent 
to which the salaries of crown officers should 
he exempted from taxation, and about life 
own salary, which, as he informed the as- 
sembly, was thenceforvN^ard to be paid him 
by the crown, lie succeeded, however, in 
1*773 in getting the boundary between Massa- 
chusetts and New York settled by 'a com- 
mission to the satisfaction of his own colony. 
Soon afterwards his unpopularity reached 
a critical point, Franidin, the agent in Eng- 
land for Massachusetts and several other 
colonies, obtained by some means and some 
person that have never been exactly disclosed, 
though the person was in all probability a 
certain Mr. Temple, a scries of confidential 
letters which Hutchinson and Andrew Oliver, 
now lieutenant-governor, had written for 
many years past to Wliately, formerly George 
Grenville’s private secretary. * Hutchinson’s 
letters were, with one exception, written be- 
fore his appointment as governor, but their 
tone vv as strongly anti-democratic ; he urged 
the necessity of strengthening the executive 
, by an increased military force, and the 
^ abridgement of what are called English 
liberties.’ These letters Franklin sent to 
Thomas Cushing, the speaker of the assembly 
of Massachusetts, to be shown to the leadiner 

aQitntm.o T** 
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be printed or copied* Tliey were, however, j 
brought before the asi^embly iu a secret j 
sitting, and finally, after an ambiguous per- j 
mission had been obtained from Hutchinson, ; 
were printed and disseiuinuted over Isorth ? 
America. The assenibly, with the concur- ; 
rence of the council, petitioned the king for 
theremovalof Hutchinson and Oln'er. : 

their petition arrived in England, the go- 
vernment referred it to a comiriitl eo of tlK=» : 
privy council, and it was belbre the commit- i 
tee that Wedderburue, the solicitor-goiieral, 
made the celebrated attack on Franklin, in . 
which he denounced him as * a man of letters : 
— /i07m fnu7n Iite7*aru7n a thief)/ The 
petition was voted Iklse, groundless, and 
scandalous (^9 Jai^ 1774). 3Ioain\'liilo the 
tea riot at Boston (16 l)ec. 1773) had in- 
jured llutchiusou’s sons, as tlu^y were coii- 
sigiiees for a third part of the tea destroyed. 
Iliitchiusoifs health had suftered from the 
excitement occasioned by the i)iihlicaliori 
of his letters, and by tlie attaedis of his 
enemies (his Hutirry of MasmchvHt'fts Ikvy^ \ 
iii. 449 w.), and he apjjlied for leave of 
absence (126 June 1773) on the ground of ! 
family affaira anti jA4i(t7's^ i. 106 ), : 

His departure was delayed by the deat.li of . 
the lieutenant-go venior, Andrew Oliver, and ; 
theimpeachmentof Oil ief-justice Peter Oliver i 
for receiving his salary from the crown. On i 
30, March 1774 he prorogued the assembly, j 
and on 1 June sailed for England, accom- | 
panied by a son and a daugliter, Oonerul 
Gage being appointed to fill his place during 
the king’s pleasure. So far from )>eing dis- 
missed he was still regarded as governor of 
Massac?husetts, and continued to draw his 
salary. 

On his arrival in Loudon 11 utcliinsou had 
a long conversation av ilh the king, whom lie 
found well posted in American ailairs. Sub- 
sequently he had numerous consultations 
with Lord North and other ministers. He 
declined a baronetcy on acount of w^arit of 
means, and in 1775 “was asked to stand for 
parliament. Though his opinions Avere re- | 
ceived with respect, they do not seem to have I 
had much effect, llius his diary shows that j 
he opposed in vain tlie bill for the closing ; 
of Bqstoh Port and that for the suspension j 
of th^^i constitution of Massachusetts. In ; 
America, however, he was regarded as the , 
ame daumv^e of the ministry ; in November ’ 
1776 be learnt that his house at Milton had ; 
been converted into barracks, Avhile ^ Wash- 1 
ington, it waa said, rode in my coach at Cam- j 
bridge; ’ in December 1778 that he had been j 
proscribed jin August 1779 that his estate,* 
in Boston was advertised to be sold. | 

Hutchinson’s good breeding and high cha- j 


racter inado him popuhiriusoeioly, wl.iei'c ho 
made theaoquaiutanct* of Gibbon andGeiieral 
Paoli, and he paid frequent visits to court; 
but as a consistent Calvinist, he regarded 
Garrick and playgoing with only qualifled 
approval, IIo was also engaged in AvritiUg 
the third volume of his History/ covering 
the period ^ from 1749 to 1774, ami compris- 
inga detailed narrative of the origin and early 
stages of the American rovolutiou;’ but it 
was not ])iiblished until 1 8i}8,\vheri his grand- 
sou, the Rev. John Hutchinson, edited it. 
Ho was creatod H.O.L. at ()xford, in 1776, 
During the last years of his lib* he bore Avilh 
fortitude the loss of his property and the in- 
gratitude of Ills countrymen ; but the death 
of liis daughter IV»ggv, followe'd by that of 
his sou Billy, broke him down, aiul he died 
on 3 June 1780. lie wuis buried at (h’oydon. 

A further collection of llutcinuson’s hi 
toricaJ documents was dejiosited, ajtparenlly 
in 1823, with the Alassachusetts Historical 
Society l3y the secret ary of state. They were 
jirobably taken in the tirst instance from his 
town house after the evacuation of Boston, 
an<l from his house at Milton. Tlie society 
jiroinptly l»ublislie(l a sided ion ranging from 
1625 to 1 770, under the t lUe of ^ Tlie H ntchin^ 
son reapers ’(not- to be confused w'ith the 
Prince JSodely’s publication), in llieir collec- 
tions (1823) 5, 2ntl ser. vol. x.,3rd ser. vol. i.) 
’rile custody of the collection Avas subse- 
quently disputed by the Historical Society 
and the House of Re |) resen tat ives (si*e espe- 
cially the Journal of the Home of /iVprc- 
sentativeH for 1870), 

‘The Diary and l^etlers oi liis lOxceileiicy 
Thomas Hutchinson, Itsq./ Aviire imblished 
in 2 A^ols. (1883 6) under the editorship of 
Ills great -gr andsiui, P. O. H utchinson. The 
Amiu'ican part of the diary appears to he a 
rough draft of vol. iii. of the ^ History ; ’ the 
remainder gives a very minute account of bis 
last years in England. A n account of Ilutch- 
inson’s misi^xdlanoous publications, of which 
there are no copies in tlie British Museum^ 
is to be found in ‘ A Bibliograjdneal Essay 
on Governor Hutchinson’s Historical Publi- 
cations ’ l>y Charles Deane (Boston, privately 
printed, 1857). Tliey are few in numbeiv 
and are chiefly concerned Avith currency and 
boundary questions. 

[The Diary and Letters, voJ. iii. of the History,, 
and Deane’s Bibliography nieiitioncd above; 
Sparks's Coiitin nation <»f Frankliifs Life. Of the* 
general history of the times a vieAv may be 
found in Lecky’s Hislorv of England in tb^ ^ 
Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. chap, xii.^ The 
count of Hutchinson given in vol. iii. of Ban* . 
croft’s History of the Ihiited States of America / 
is extremely prejudiced.] L. C* S# . 
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HUlOHtNSONj Wn^UAM (1715- 
180l)> mariner and writer on seamanship, a 
native of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was at a very 
early age sent on board a small collier, where 
Im yrds ‘ ci3ok, cabin-boy, and beer-drawer for 
the men/ He gradually worked his way up, 
Agoing through all the most active enter- 
prising employments as a seaman. His ex- 
periences were extremely varied. He speaks 
of himself as a ‘ rorecastle man^ on board an 
East Indiaman in 1738-9, and making the 
voyage to China ; as ' mate of a bomb’s tender 
in I lyeres Bay, with our fleet under Mathews 
and Lestock,’ about 1743 ; as commanding a 
ship at Honduras ; as cruising in the Medi- 
terranean during tlie I’renoh war, in the 
employ of Fortunatus AVright [q. v.], and ap- 
parently in command of a ])rivateer in 1747, 
In 1750 lie commanded the Lowestoft, an 
old iJO-gun frigate sold out of the navy and 
bought by Wright, and in her traded to the 
West Indies and the Mediterranean. At one 
time (tlie date is not given) his shij) was 
wrecked, he and his imm escaping in a boat. 
They were without food, and cast lots to de- 
termine which one should die for the others. 
The lot fell on Hntchtnson, but at the last 
moment he was saved by a vessel coming in 
sight. To the end of his life he kept the 
anniversary as a day of * strict devotion.’ In 
17(10 he was appointed a dock-master at 
Liverpool, and as dock-master or harbour- 
master he continued for upwards of twenty 
years, part of the time in conjunction with 
a younger Fortiinatus Wright, a kinsman of 
his old companion.^ In 1777 he published a 
treatise on seamanship and the proper form 
and dimensions of merchant ships, of which 
ail enlarged edition was published in 1781, 
with a. fuller title. In the fourth edition, 
published in 1794, this ran; ‘Treatise on 
Naval Architecture, founded upon Philoso- 
phical and national Priiici])les, towards esta- 
. blishing flxed Rules for the best form and 
Proportional Dimensions in Length, Breadth, 
and Depth of Merchant Ships in general ; and 
also the management of them to the greatest 
advantage by Practical Seamanship, with im- 
portant Hints and Remarks relating thereto, 
especially both for Del'ence and Attack in War 
at Sea, from long a]qu*ovecl exi>erience.’ His 
hiiife on the conduc t of war at sea, specially 
addressed to a community of privateers, em- 
body the recollect io] IS of his service with 
Fortuuatus Wright during the w^ar of the 
Austrian succession. He also kept a regfeter 
of tides, barometer, weat her, and wind from 
1768 to 1793, which is still preserved in the 
Liveriiool Library. lie is said to have in- 
troduced parabolic reflectors into lighthouses, 
to have superintended their fitting in 


j those near, the Mersfey, using small reflectors 
' of till or glass, bedded :iu a ^rt of wooden 
I bowl. He died at the age o|;^hty-five, oh 
’ 11 Feb. 1801, and was buried ih^the church- 
: yard of St. Thomas, Liverpool. / 

I [His own works, as above ; Brook^^s Liverpool 
. as it was during the last (Quarter of tie Eighteenth 
’ Ceiitury, pp. 101-2; information from the Rev. 
J. H. M. Barrow. See also Laughton’s Studies 
in Naval History, pp. 207, 209, 2l7, 284,] 

I J, K, L. 

; HUTCHINSON, WILLIAM (1732-^ 

: 1814), topographer, born in 1782, practised 
j as a solicitor at Barnard Castle,, Burham, 
j He devoted liis leisure to literary and anti- 
quarian pursuits. In all his undertakings, 
but more especially in his ‘ flistory of Durham,’ 
he received the most friendly assistance from 
George Allan (1736-1800) [q. v.]. He was 
elected F.S.A. on 16 Feb. 1781 ([Gough’s] 
Chrorwlogical List, 1798, p. 34), and commu- 
nicated in November 1788 an ^ Account of 
Antiquities in Lancashire’ {Archceologia^ ix. 
211-18). Hutchinson died on 7 April 1814, 
liaving survived his wife only two or three 
days. He left three daughters and a son. 
A portrait of Hutchinson on the same plate 
with that of his friend George Allan forms 
the frontispiece to vol, viii. of Nichols’s 
‘ Literary Anecdotes.’ 

In 1786 Hutchinson published the first 
volume of his valuable ‘ History and An- 
tiquities of the County Palatine of Durham,’ 
4to, Newcastle, founded almost entirely on 
Allan’s manuscript collections; the second 
volume appeared in 1787, and the third in 
1794. His work was carried on while he 
was prosecuting a lawsuit with the publisher 
and with the certain prospect of a coasider- 
able loss. Being unable to find purchasers 
for the thousand copies which he printed, he 
disposed of four hundred for a trifling sum 
to John Nichols, the publisher, two hundred 
of which were converted into waste paper, 
and most of the remainder were consumed by 
fire in February 1808. Another edition was 
issued at Durham in 1823 in S ,yols;Ji#o, re- 
vised from the author’s corrected 

Hutchinson’s other topogiriaplixi^^ works 
are : 1. ‘ An Excursion to the Lakes in West- 
moreland and Cumberland, August . 1773’ 
[anon.], 8vo, 1774, 2, ^ An Excursion to the 
Lakes in Westmoreland and Cumiberland, 
with a Tour through part of the Northern 
Counties in 1778 and 1774/ 8vo, I^ondon, 

. 177 6, 3. ‘ A V iew of N orthumberlahd, with 
I an Excursion to the Abbey of ; Mailross in' 
Scotland,’ 2 vols, 4to, Newcastle/ 

4. ‘The History of the County gf'Outnber- 
land, and some places adjacent,- 2} yols, 4t6, 
Carlisle, 1794. He also edit^: anpuympusly 
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T. KandaVs < State of the Churches iiiidertlie stani. As a schoolhoy he W 

Archdeaccuiry of Northumberland, and in { lu physics and cheimstry, and devik^^i all his 
Hexham Peculiar Jurisdiction,' 4ro (1779 P). j pocket-money to the purchase of the hecessairy 
In 1788, m a single week, be composed a | apparatus. \Vhon his father supplied him 
tragedy called ‘Pygmalion, King of Tyre,' I with a teacher of chemistry, Ilutlfs modest 
and soon afterwards another named ‘ The privat e funds were sot free to grat ify his last-^ 
Tyrant of Orixa/ Both plays were submit ted ; iiig taste for old books. In 183il hU fatiicr 
to Harris, the manager of Covent Garden, ■ took him into his business, 
but neither was acted or printed. A thml ; The <irudgery of work in his failnu'S ollice 
play written by him, entitled ‘The Princess ^ proved so distastelul that he lost Ins liealth 
of Zanfai:a/ after being rejected by Harris, | and was sent to travel, lie lirst stayed for 
was printed anonymously in 1792J and fre- ' about two years at Hamburg, occapicul at 
quehtly performed at provincial theatres. ; intervals in a business firm ; then at .Magde- 
His other wiating-s are; 1. ‘The Ilermi- hurg for nearly a year, where he learned tlie 
tage ; a British Story,* 1772. 2. ‘ Tlie Doubt- ( lermaii language perfectly. Tie then made 
ful Marriage; a Narrative draAvn from Cha- a tour in l^raaco for abouthhreo months, and 
tacters in . ‘ Real Iiife,’ 3 vols. 12mo, 1775 ’ in the btginning of 1839 wont to the ITiiited 
(another edit., 1792). 3. ‘The Spirit of Ma- States of America, and, after travelling in 
sonry, in Moral and Klucidatory fjoctures/ the south for some time, entered a New 
8vo, London, 1776 (other edits., 179(), 1802, York firm as a volunteer. His father, how- 
and 1843, with notes by G. Oliver). 4. ‘A = ever, arranged that he should join a firm in 
Week in a Cottage ; a Pastoral Tale/ 1770. Mexico in 1840. In .1843 lie paid a visit to 
6. A ‘ llomanco’ after the manner of the : Enghiiul, and after mfirryinp in 1844, settled 
‘CaxStle of Otranto.’ 0. ‘ An Oration at the in Hamburg, but rejoined \m fatlier’s firm in 
Dedication of Free Mason's Hall in Suiidei*- ; Lomlon in .1849. 

land on the 10th July 1778.* lu 1776 he ; Thenceforward he lived in Lomlon and 
edited a volume of ‘ Poetical Remains* by his j occu])iod himself in fonninghis library. His 
brotlier Robert, who had died in November j youthful collection, which he had left bohitid 
1773, It was printed at George Allan’s pri- him during his wanderings, was examined 
vate press at Darlington, whence also issued ■ and nu^st of the hooks njcicted; )>ut a few 
many of Hutchinson’s ‘Addresses* to his sub- , st ill remain i)> 1 he library. In Mexico ho had 
scrihers, and some trifling local brochures, j been fortimatein iiudingsomo rare books, and 
He left; in manuscri])t ‘ The Pilgrim of the i lie hud bought others in France and Gcr- 
Valley of Hecass: a Tale/ and a volume of ^ many. Starting with this nucleus, he began 
‘ Letters addressed to the Minister, 1798, by ; to call daily atall t he ])rincii>al bo<»kHellers^)n 
a Freidioldcr North of Trent.’ Tie had also j his way back from tlie cit y, a liabit which he 
prepared a copy of his ‘ Hi.stor|| of Durham,’ | coutimu‘<l up to the day of his deatlu He 
corrected for a second edition, and a ‘Poetical . gave commissions at most of the important 
Sketclf of his own life. ; sale.s,8uchas the Uttcfrson,Hawtroy,(iardner, 

[Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. i. 421 ; Gent, Mag. ; Sraitli, Sliulo, Porkins, Tite, and made espis- 
Ixxxiv. i. 615-16; SurtWs Durham, vol i., i cuilly numerous purclinsos at the Ihmiol and 
Intrwluction, p. 8; Lowndes’s Kiljl. Manual Cotser sales. He confined himself to no par- 
(ITohn), vi. (App.) pp. 202, 209, 214.1 G. G. • ticular subject, but bought anything of real 

: interest provided tliat tin* book was perfect 
HUTH, HENRY (1S15"‘1878), merchant- and in good condition. Imperfect books he 
banker and bibliophile, was the third son of : called ‘ the lejicrs of a library/ His varied 
FrederickHuthor Hanover, a man of energy ; collection was especially rich in voyages, 
and ment^il power, who settled at Corunna. Shakespearean and early Englisii liteiiiture, 
Driven thence by the entry of the French, the , and in early Spanish and German works. The 
elder Huth left with his family under convoy j Bibles,without being very numerous, included 
of the British squadron, and landed in England i nearly every edition especially prized by col- 
in 1809/ Here he became a naturalised British • lectors, and the manuscripts and prints were 
subject by act of parliament, and founded in among the most beautiful of their kind. Every 
London the eminent firm which is still carried Book he carefully collated himself before it 
on by his descendants. Henry Huth, the son, was suffered to join the collection. In 1863 
was born in London in 1815. At the age of he was elected a member of the Philobiblon 
thirteen he was sent to Mr. Rusden’s school at Society, and in 1867 printed for presentation 
Leith Hill in Surrey, where, since his father to the members a volume of ‘Ancient Ballade 
some idea of putting him in the Indian and Broadsides’ from the unique original 
civil service, he learned, in addition to ordi- copies he had bouglit at the Daniel sale [see 
nary classics> Persian, Arabic, and Hindu- Daniel, Geobge]. He allowed Mr. Lilly> 
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th© bookseller, to reprint tUe book without 
the wdodcuts. Jn 186b he was elected a 
member of the RoKburghe Clul), but never 
attended a meeting. lie pimted, in limited 
impressions of hfly copies, edited by Mr W. 
Oarew llazlitt, tlio * Nairalive of the Journey 
of an Irish (lentlemau through Mnglancl m 
the year 17/52/ in 18(59, m l^TOHiudittd 
Poetical Miftci llauies, 1581-1700,’ m 1874 
^Prefaces, Dedications, and ]il]>istles, selected 
fiom Early English Books, 1510-1701 and 
m 1875 ‘Eugitive Tiacts, 1 iai-1700/2 vols 
In 1801 ho caused to be tianslated into 
Spanish t lit hist chapter ol the sec ond volume 
ol Buckie’s * History ol Civilisation/ tor the 
author, who was one ol las ga^itost tiiends 
About ten yeais beton las dcatii lie c'om- 
monced a cat aloguc ol Jas libi <11 y, hut , hndmg 
Hint the hmc at las disposal was inadequate, 
he employed Mr W Jla/litt and Mi F S 
Ellis to <lo most of the work, only levising 
the piools himsi If About halt ol the woik 
^uspiinti dwlien he du d suddenly on lODec 
1878 He was buiied in tlu village cliureh- 
yind ol Bolney 111 husse\ The ^ Catalogue’ 
iv.is eojil allied and published in 1880 
In eluuucki Jlutli was iinobtiu&n e, but 
juul and sympathet ic, fond ol 1 et a urn nt , and 
cuiaig onl> lor intelJectual society Ho^^as 
a clnuinaig talki 1 , and was libeial in lending 
Ills books to seholcus hor many years he 
was tieasuier and piesident ol the Bo>al 
Hospital (or Inciuabk s, iii lusgeneial chan- 
tus tlie ext ml of las bonc^oleluc will nevei 
be known lTaidl> any ajipUeatiou to him 
loi h( Ip was made ai Taui 

lie mruued the thiul claughtex of Frede- 
rick AVisteuhol/, o( Waldeustein Castle in 
Aiistiia, by whom lie Imd thiec sons and 
thiee daughtcis 

f John St inshkl sHist of the Stanstdd h iinily, 
Loods, 188(), \^ 101 Ihirh Libiuy Citdo^no, 
piof , Jhuki s L iiidui (Xc nil j , n t * Huth of O ik- 
huist , J inn s, I f Bee 1878, At ulcin> , Athtneum, 
and Notes and Quu us 21 Ihi 1878 Boston 
Daily Advoitisu, 21 Jm 1879, Librir> Jouin 
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HUTHWAITE, Sik EDWAR 1)( 1 70d?~ 
187d},lieutonant-geneial, son of Wilbaniand 
Lucy lluthxvaite, \vas baptised at tlie paiish 
church of St Peter, Nottingham, 24 June 
1798, Avhieb in the oihcuil lecords isguon 
ns the date of his bath (infoinntiou fiom 
India oilice), llis fathei, a diapti, was al- 
deiman and more than once mi>oi of Not- 
tingham (SuriON, Koftuiff/tam JSote-bool) 
lluthwaite was nominated lor a cadetship 
by Edw^ard Parr>, a du*ector of the East 
vlndia Company, entered the Koyal jMilitaiy 
Academy, Woolwich, 19 Aug. 1807, and 
was appointed second lieutenant in the East 


I India Company's Bengal artillery, 13 Nov* 
1810. His subsequent military commissions 
I were : first lieutenant 25 Sept. 1817, brevet-* 
captain 12 Nov, 1826, captain 80 Aug. 1820, 

I majoi 20 Jan. 1842, Ueutenant-coloneld July 
1815, brevet-colonel 20 June 1864, colonel 
2tl Jum* 1864, colonel-commandant same 
dale, major-general 14 March 1857, lieute- 
nant-general b March 1868. His first re- 
corded military employment was recruiting 
lor golundauze (native foot-artillery men) at 
I Chittagong in 1812 He served as a lieu- 
ten uit-firew'^orker of foot-artillery in the cam- 
paigns in Nepaiil m 1815-16, winch w^eie 
lemaikable for the personal exex^tlons and 
I continuous toil undergone by officers and 
j men (SruuBS, 11 . 36). lie Avas present at 
the leduction of various foits in Oude in the 
Iiot season of 1817, and Avas in the field with 
the ( entx*al column of the grand aimy in the 
Maliiatta wax of 1817-18 When the Bur- 
mese mvtided Cachar, a proAince under Bii- 
tish protection, in Januaiy 1821, lIuthAAmite 
was s( Tit thither AAutli a draft of golundauze. 
Biigadiex Inues, in Ins report on an affair 
AMth the Bmmese at Tachyon, 8 July 1824^ 
expiesbed himself <mu(h indebted to Lieu- 
tenant Ilutbwaite, avIio, though labouiing 
undei seveie foAer, tendered the most esbfii- 
t lal sei \ wo^Londo/i Gazette^ 15 March 1 825), 
llntliAvaite Avent afterwaids on sick lea\o to 
Singtipoie and China As brevet-captain he 
commanded a foot-batteiy at the siege and 
cautuK* of Bhuitpoie in 1825 6 He ax as 
apjiomted bxigade-major of the ai'tillery aa ith 
the foue ordered to assemble at Ajmeei, for 
stxAice in U^pootann, in November lkl4, 
but Avas oiderM back to Neemuch, as his com- 
pany did not form part of the foive He 
commanded the Megwar artillery division at 
Aaiious periods from 1830 to 1840; Avas 
posted to the 2ud brigade horse-artilleiy, 
15 Maxell 1842, andAx^as placed in command 
ot tAvo troops of his brigade at Xjoodianalx. 
He commanded the artillery of the Meg- 
w ai field force from 30 Dec. 1840 to 1844, 
and Avas highly commended for his ^ zeal, 
ability, and firmness’ (India office inspector’s 
repoit, 17-18 Jan 1844), He commanded 
the 3rd biigade Bengal horse-artillery in 
the fiibt &ikh Axar of 1845-6 at Fero^eshah^ 
AAas made C.B. for his services, and Avas 
mentioned in despatcheb. He also distm- 
g iiislied himself at Sobraon, and was brigadier 
of the foot-artillery with Lord Gough in the 
army of the Punjaub, in the second Sikh war 
in 1 b48-9, at the tAA^o passages of the Chenab, 
and the battles of Chillianwalla and Goojerat. 
HutliAAaite commanded the artillery of the 
force under General Gilbert which crossed the 
Jheluni and, after receiving the surrendpr 
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the Sikh army* puvj^aed their A%huu allies to 
i he ent ranco of the Khyber Pass, In 1 8(X) the 
brigade of Bengal artillery, of which Uulh- 
waite had been appointed colonel-comman- 
dant in 18/54, waa tz‘aui>ferrcd to tlie royal 
artillery. He Avaa made a K.CMh in 
and died at his residence, ^ Sherwood,' Kynee 
Tal, North-west IVovincos, on 4 April 
1873. 

[Information supplied by llio India Office; 
Army Lists and the manuscript records of the 
Bengal Army; 8tul)bsh Hist, of the IkMigal Ar* 
lillury. London, 1877, a^oI. ii.; Navrarivos of the 
Birsfc and 8econd Sikh Wars.J JJ. M. 

HUTT, JOHN (1746 1791), captain in 
the naA'v, uncle of ^Ir William 1 1 lit t jq. v.], 
Avas promoted to be lioutenanl iu 1773. In 
1780 he Avaa serving in the West Indies on 
board the Si. Lucia brig, and iu ( Ictobev was 
mo\ed into the SandA\ich ])y Sir (h*o)‘ge 
Kodney, Avho, on l:^ Feb. 1781, promoted 
liim to the comniaud of the Antimia brig. 
In .MiiA’, Avhen i)e (lra^^e attempted tr) recap- 
ture the island of St. Lucia, the Antiuua A\as 
];v ing in llauphin Un'ek, \\ ht*re slie was seized 
mid burnt, Jluit and Ibehliip’'- company being 
made ]>visoners, In Xov^oniber he Avas a llow'ed 
to return to England ou parole, and, btdng 
shortly afterwards exchuiiged, was tried for 
the hiss of his ship, and acquit tt*d. Ju .luly 
1782 he was appointed to coiunuind the I'rim- 
nier sloop for service in I lie Clnmnel, ami from 
her was posted, in tlie folloAving year, to the 
(kimilla of 20 guns, in Avliich he Avmil out to 
Jamaica. The (hiinilla returned to England 
in Xo\em))er 1787, and in July 1790 Ilutt 
conimi'=isionod the Lizard frigate. In Sep- 
tember he was sent otf Ferrol to get ini ell i- 
gtmee of the fijiani^h force, and brought back 
the news that the Span 1*^11 ileet had retired 
to Cadiz. In 1793 he Avas appointed to llie 
Queen as llag-captaiu to 1 tear-admiral Sir 
Alan Uardner [q. v.], Avliom he had already 
known as commodore on the Jamaica station. 
Ifo Avas ser\ing iu this capacity in the fh*et 
under Lord Howe on 28-9 May 1794, when 
the admirable way in Avhicli the (^ueen AA"a>s 
bandied excited general attention. She avus 
equally distinguished iu the action of 1 June, 
in Avhich Unit lost a leg. No serious dangiir 
was at first apprehended, but after the return 
of the fleet to Spithead the wound took an un- 
favourable turn, and Ilutt died on 30 June. 
A monument to his memo^, in conjunction 
with that of Captain J ohn Harvey [q. a^], who 
was also mortally wounded in the action, Avas 
erected, at the public expense, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

[Official Letters and other documents iu the 
Public Record Office. j J, K. L, 


HUTT, Siu william 11801^1882), 
poliilchm, third son of UichaiAJa Hutt, of 
Appley I'oAvor^, Kyde, Isle of Wight, Avas 
bom at 2 Ohe^ter IMacc, iu the parish i»f St. 
Mary, Lambeth, Surrey, on (> Oct, 1801, and 
Avas jirlvately baptised iu February 1 802. Ho 
A\ as educated at private sehools at Ujdo and 
CamberAvell, nuilriculated from St. Mmw 
Hall, Oxford, 16 Feb. 1820, AAduTe he re- 
mained until August 1820, and tlion studied 
Avitli a priAate tutor at Hatfield, Essex, until 
he entered at 'rrinilv (\dlege, ('’nmbridge. 
He graduated H.A. in 1827, and M.A. in 
1831. A Cambridge friend, Lord Arran, in- 
troduced him to Mary, daugliterof J. Miln(*r, 
of Staindrop, DurJiam, and countess doAvag(»r 
ofSt rat hmore, Avhoni In* marri^Ml on 1 <> Marcli 
1831. She was an lieiress,and iu her lifetime 
Ilutt resided at Streatlam (Vsth*, Diirliam, 
and at ttibside. IloAvas M.lMor ITuUfrom 
13 Dec. 1832 to 23 .lain* 1 8 11, a ml for Oates- 
head from 29 June ISO to 29 Jan. 1871. 
He su])ported free trade, 1t>ok an aeliva* jiart 
in colonial and commcvcuil questions, was a 
commi'^siomn* for tin* fouinlatifui of South 
Austraha. and received the thanks of the 
London shipowners for his t*x<*rtionM iu the 
evliijction of the Stadi* and Sound dues. As 
a member of the N<»w Zealand (Vmipany, ho 
Avas insirmnental in annc\ii)g tlioso islands 
to Oreat Britain. Hc‘ Avas made paymaster- 
general, AMc<'-]m*hni ent of the Board of Trade, 
ainl sworn in a privy eoumnllor ou 22 Feb, 
lN)0. In l89o In* si ice(*ssfully negotiated at 
Vir*nna a tr(*aty of eonjnn*r<‘c Avith Austria, 
and wasa]>poinl(‘dou 1 March JJ^Ooameniber 
of the mixed commission to examine into the 
Ainstrian tariH*. He was nominal ed a KJ M3, 
on 27 Nov. 1 8(5.'> 1 1 died at Appley I'oAVcrs, 
Hyde, on 21 Nov. 1 882, leaving his lauded 
]»ro]ierly to his hrotlier, Major-geucral Sir 
(icorge Hutt, K.CkB. (see boloAv). His first 
Avife, fjfldy Stratluriore, died on o Msa^ I860, 
h*aviug liim collieries Avliicli produced a bind 
18,0(X)/. a y<*ar. He married, secondly, on 
13 June 1 8()1, Fanny Anne Jane, danghtiT of 
the Hon. Sir Francis Stanliojie, and AvidoAvof 
(*olonel JaTn(*s Jluglics; she dii*d in 188f>. 

IlrTT, Sir Gijorot; (1809 1880), brother 
of the alxwts Avas a distinguished officer of 
the old Indian artillery. Ho sieved Avith 
credit through the Scindo and Afgliaii cam- 
paigns of 1839-44, and for the jierforrnanco 
of his battery at Meeanee was made a (/.I3. 
He commanded the artillery in the J’ersian 
war of 1857, and rendered A^aluable aid to Sir 
Hartle Frere in Scinde during the mutiny. 
When he retired in 1858 the government of 
Bombay thanked him for his services. In 
1865 he became registrar and secretary to 
the commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, and 
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hf Id that appointment until 1886, in 
yearhfe ^as made K C B He died at Appley 
'1 ower**, 27 S* pt 1 889 He married, in I b6i, 
Adela, daughter ot (lenf ral &ir John Scott, 
K C B , hy whom he left a lamily 

[PodaPifrigo 1882 p 411 'Mormiig Post 
27 Nov 18Si p 4 infoim ition frmi tho 1 itc Su 
George Hutt KOH Broal Arrow, 2 No\ 
1889 J (i C B 

HUTTEN, IIONAIH) (1567^612), 
divine and antiqn n>, him about 1 557, is 
educated on tlic loundalion at AVcstminsttr 
School, whfnrt lu was elctled to ( hrist 
Chun li ( )\foid, m 1 574 1 1( graduated B A 

on 12 Nov 1578, and Al A on 1 Alarch 
1581-2, (oninun<<d 111) on 27 April 1591 
and was admillid D l> on It April J(>00 
( B(f/ of U7iti ifOt/, 0\f Hist Soe , vol 11 
pi 111 p 7i)) Fn Janiiai) 1 >87 ht was pro- 
M ntid by Ins colh gi to tin vk arage ot Long 
Pn ston, nhslun , which he luld until 1)(- 
ctmhi 1 1 588 He was next instil utt d to the 
i(( toiyof ilarapi sham, Dors tslurc, on 10()( 1 
ir)%,iuid(< di ditm l(>Oi (111 n jun^s T)o>spf 
jj/n/c, 2nd (dll a 259) ()nl9Dee 1599 he 
wis made a picbendaiy ot ( hiisl ( huich 
Calhi di il (Li Niivi , Jhastiy ( d II iidy, u 
529), and on b luno 1()01 n ceivc d the vu ai- 
age ot llooK, Northamptonshiu, anothfi 
tolltgo pideinunt, which lu rolaimd with 
his piobdul until his death (BAKrii, iScuM- 
ampton^?n} ( , i 167) He was also subdean 
ol t hrist C. hui ch lie olhcial t d at the open- 
ing ot the Bodhiau I ibiary in 1(>02, and on 
2 1 Sept oi 1 hat > ear became a icar ot Wee don 
Beck, N o! 1 ha mptonsh ire, a pi efeiment whieli 
he itsignul in 1804 i 451) Hi wis ip 
pointed by the 1 mg m 1504 one of thetians 
lators of tilt Biblt Ilutltn eontiihuted to 
t he eolU el 1011 ol a ei se s inadt by ( hi isl ( huic li 
AAhen IniiusI Aisitedthe colkgt ml(>05,and 
toothei ofllu univtisit^ colhctions Diirin„ 
the same ytai lit published a Jeained woik 
called ^ An AnsA^(lo to a cerlaine tieatise of 
the Cros^^ in Baptisnu intituhd A Shoit 
Ireatist ol the Ciossi in Bsptismt , 4lo Ox 
ford, 11)05, ell chcatt el to Bancroit, aielihishop 
of ('*anteibury A\hose cliaplain he av is On 
1 Oct lb09h( AA as installed a prebendary in 
St. raul’s Cathedral (Ln Nnvu, ii. 431), He 
died on 17 May 1032, aged 75, and was buried 
in the divinity (or Latin) chapel of Clirist 
Church Cathedral (epitaph iuAVoon’s CoUegcfi 
and Ilalh^ ed Gutch,p 501) By his AAife 
Anne Hamden, he had a daughtei Alice, raai- 
iiedtoDr Uichard Corbet [q a ], aft tin arils 
succtssiAcly bishop of Oxford and Noinieh 
■ Ho lett m m nniseript an English disseitation 
on the ‘ Antiqnitie-^ of Ovtoid which a\ is 
pxinted in 1720 b> T lleaine m lus edition ot 


the ‘ lextus Koftensis ^ tiom a copy belonging 
to Dr ]^bert Plot, and again m 1887 by the 
Kiv 0 Plummei m ‘Elizabethan Oxioid' 
(Oxf Hist &OC ) The work is m the form 
ot a h tter, and, despite Wood’s disparaging 
ciiticism, IS of much mteiest Another ot 
1 liitt on s manuscripts, entitled ‘ llistoria 
1 uiulatiomim Ecclesim Ohristi Oxon ,’ an in- 
accurate copy ot which Wood saw in the 
hands of Di John 1 ell, is now lost Accord- 
ing,. 1 o some Hutten was t he author ot a pi ly 
inlitled ‘BiUum Grammaticale, which was 
per formed at Oxford before Queen Elxzabi th 
in 1 592 and printed at London m 1515 aud 
1726 but Wood on chronological grounds 
denn s this 

1 Woo is Atlien*® Oxon<^ (Bhfes) n 532-4 
Plumnu 1 s Prof ice to Fliz ibethan Oxford { Oxf 
IFist Soe ) pp xn xa Welch s Almnni West- 
tnm (1852) pp 51 2 67-8 Cal State Pipei‘« 
Doin Addcnia 1566-79 p 487 J G O 

HUTTNER, lOHANN CHRISTIAN 
(1705 ^ 1 S47), miscellaneous Avutei, w is hoin 
about 1755 at rmben in Lusitia, Germ my 
Ht graduated at Leipzig in 1791, and came 
to I ngland as tutor to a sou of Sir George 
Staunton He went aviI h his pupil to China 
in 1 ord Alacaitney’s embassy, and Avas occa- 
sion illy employed to wiite oflicial letters m 
Latin lie sent accounts of his oxpeiiences 
to liicndb in Geimany, who promised not to 
publish them A copy of them av is, Iioav- 
evei, sold to a Leipzig bookseller, and his 
friends in Germany thought it best to bung 
out an authentic text, which appealed it 
Btilin in 1797, under the title of ‘ Nachucht 
von der brittischen Gesandtschaftsieisedurch 
China und einen llieil dei Tartare ’ The 
AAoil , AAhich anticipited the othcial account, 
excited considerable attention Two 1 tench 
translations of it were published m 1799 and 
1S04 

Dr Burmy, ‘ who A\as much interested by 
some curious information he had collected on 
the subject ot Chinese music,’ obtained for 
lluttnei in 1807, through his influence with 
Canning, the appointment of translator to the 
foieign office As such he translated from 
Spanish intoGeiman the appeal to the nations 
ol Eui ope on N apoleon’s invasion of the Penin- 
sula lie kept up close relations with Ger- 
many aiidfoi a long period acted as literary 
agent to the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar 
Huttner was twice married, but left up issue 
Ills death, which was due to a street acci- 
dent, took place on 24 May 1847, at Eludyer 
Stieet W estminster His other works were 
‘De M\ this Platonis,’ Leipzig, 1788, ‘Hindu 
Gcsttzbuch odei Menu’s Verordnungen’ (an 
edited tianslation of Sir William Jones’s Eng- 
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lish translation from the »Sanskrit), Woimarj 
1797 ; ^ Snglische Miacellen lierausgegeben 
(Bd. 6-"26) von J. C. Ifutiner/ Tubingen, 
1800, &c »5 an edition, with <4ennjiu notes, 
of James Towiiley^s farce of ' High Tiife 
below Stairs/ Tubingen, 180:^, ami some 
minor contributions to German encyclo- 
pedias and periodicals. 

[Gent. Mug. 1847, pt. ii, pp. 99. 100; Brit. 
Mus. Cut.l K W^T. 

HUTTON, ADAM (d. 1389), cliantvllor 
of England* [See Houg h roN\] 

PUTTON, OATHElilNE (1750-184(5), 
miscellanoons writer, onjy daughter and sur- 
viving child of William 1 lull on ( 1723-1815) 
fq, V.], by his wife Jiarah Gock of Aston-on- 
IVeut, Derbyshire, was born on 1 i Feb. 177 jO. 
She Avas a woman of considerable shrewdm'ss, 
and possessed some litiwry tahnit , as n eli a> 
a wonderful memory and great iiadn.*'t rv. 1 ler 
Lealtli was always delicate. She ne\ er mar- 
*ried, and Avas the constant companion of her 
fatluT, Avho describefe her, in lii*^ * lli^^tory of 
the Hutton Family,’ a^ being in<*flj)abh‘ oi* an 
ilFnatnred speech ; ‘AAdiatevn* liesAVithin the* 
bounds of female roiieh she \ eutures to under- 
take, and AvhatcA^er slie undertakes Miccoeds* 
(77/e Lift* of William llution^ &c., p. 45). 
After Iter father’s death in Septenil)er 1815 
she continued to live at Bonnet t’s Hill, near 
Birmingham, where .she died from an attack 
of paralj^sis on 13MarcU JH40,in llieiiinety- 
first yearof her age. Tliree engra\ ed portraits 
of her at the respect ive ages of forty-three, j 
sixty-eight, and eiglity-thrf’c an* extant. I 

In the record of the occupations of lier long 
life, Avritten in her eight y-nintli \ear for her 
friend Markham John Thorpe, slio states, aft or ! 
giving some curious details of I he ‘ elfort s ’ of ' 
her needle, that she had published twehe vo- 
lumes, and had contributed sixty papers to 
different periodicals {Gettf, Mag. 1840, pt. i. 
p. 477). She supjdied Sir Walter Scott Avith 
a short memoir of Robert Bagc |q. v.] for the 
ninth volume of Ballantvne’s *]NoA^e]i.sts’ Li- 
brary' (pp. xvii-xxv). i^’rom girlhood until 
near her death she collected autograph letters, 
and corresponded with many famous coni em- 
poraries* She left between Iavo and three 
thousand rare and valuable letters, besides 
several folio volumes of fashion-plates with 
curious annotations by herself, and ^ masses 
of matter, written for publication/ in manu- 
script. 

She published the following: 1. ^The 
Miser Married; a Novel/ London, 1813, 
12mo, 3 vols. 2, ^Tho Life of AVilliam 
Hutton : including a particular Account of 
the Riots at Birmingham in 1791 . To which 
is subjoined the History of hb Family, written 


by himself, and published by his daughter, 
Catherine Hutton/ Londoih 1^16, 8 a o; a 
second edition, ^\ ith some addition*;?, was pub- 
lished in 1817 ; another edit ion, with ex- 
tracts from her fat herV other work<? (forming 
one of Knight’s ‘ English l.oudoti, 

18H, 8vo; a eondeuM^d edition, with con- 

' biderable addiiioius on tlie Hutton family by 

LleAvellynn Je\A it t, Ava'- published in 1 872*, fu/d 

forms part of the CMiand(\s Inhrary. 3. ''rhe* 

* Welsh 31oimtaineer; a Ncnel,' *Ve., London, 
1817, I2mo, 3 vols. 4. MlalnA^ood Hall; n 

* NoA'el,’ Ac., London, 1819, 12mo, 3 >ols. 
o. ‘ I’lie Hi‘Ntorv of llinningham . . . con- 
tinued to the pre>ent lime In Fatheriiu) 
Hutton/ the Bh edition, London, 1819, 8vo. 
0. ‘Tho Tour of Africa ; containing a concise 
Account of all the (Vmntriiss in that (|uarter 
of the Globe hitherto visit<‘d by Europeans, 

. . . Seh'cted from the best Authors and ar- 
ranged by C’alherine Hutton/ London, 18)9 
J821, 8^o, 3voK. According to tJie Mlentlo- 
maifs iMaga/in<*/ ISlti, pi. i, p. t3(>, Miss 
Hnllon produced about 1829 ‘A History of 
tliet^hieens of England,! Vnisort and Hegnunt, 
from the Norman (^mijncHt downward/ Imt 
no cojiy seinns now known. IJerH’onclusion’ 
to the ' Life of William U niton ’ and threo 
of her shorter articles wdll be found in the 
second edit ion of L. Je wilt’s ^ William H lit ton 
and the Hutton Family,\V(\ (pp. 311 -22, 82 - 
95). A seh'Clion from h<*r corr(*spomlenco 
has been prepared by her couHin, Mrs. Galhe- 
rim* Hutton Beale, under tin* title of ^ Be- 
miniacenceM of a Gentlewoman of the Last 
(’(Uitnry ’ ( Jh91 ). 

[The Lif<* of Willi.iiu Hutton and Iho Hifctory 
of the Ilulton Rniiilv, ed. JJewoJlynn JowiU, 2nd 
edit.; NicholsN lat. Anecil, vol. ix. , Eolvilc’s 
Wortliies of Warwickshire, pp 451 3;Eent.JVJng. 
1846, pt. 1. ))]). 430, 476-7 ; Brit. Mu*^. Cat.) 

G. F JL B. 

HUTTON, GHARLKS (1737- 1823), ma- 
thematician, born on 14 Aug. 1737 in I'ercy 
Street, Ntwvcufetlo-on-Tyne, Avas yoimgi^st sou 
of a colliery labourei*, who died wlien Oharles 
was fi\"e years old. Jle Avorki’d for a short 
time as a ^Jiewor’ in a jut at Long Ben- 
ton, whore his stepfather was foreman ; but 
having acquired a taste for books, it was de- 
cided that teaching Avas his proper occupa- 
tion, and at the age of eighteen he replaced 
his late schoolmaster, the Kev. Mr. Ivison, 
at the village of Jesmond. IB* soon had to 
rent a larger room on account of t lie number 
of pupils, and, after qualifying himself hy 
diligent study and attending evening classes 
in Newcastle, he in 1790 op(m(‘d a mathe- 
matical school there, protc^ssing all branches 
up to conic sections and the Gloctrine of 
fluxions,’ and also taught mathematics at the 
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' Head Soh.ooP of tlie town* A gentleman a professor. Just before bis death he drew 
named Sliafto employed IXutton in the even- up a paper, in reply to a series of scientific 
in gs as tutor to his family, and lent him some questions addressed to him by the London 
a^anced mathematical works. To Shafto JJridge committee, with regard to the proper 
Hutton dedicated liis first book, ^ The School- curve which should be adopted for thp arches 
master^s Guide/ 1761. At tlie same date of the new design. 

Hutton made his first contribution to the Hutton died on 27 Jan. 1828, and was 
‘Ladies’ Diary/ of which ho was editor from buried ni tlie family vault at Charlton, Kent. 
1773 to J81H. Hutton’s reputation as a lint ton was twice married. Two daughters 
inatheinalical teacher grew rapi<lly ; among * and a son (see below) smwived him. The 
hispupils wore John Scott, afterwards Lord- second daughter married Henry Viguoles, 
chancellor Kldon,and Elizabeth Surkes, sub- captain of the 4^3rd regiment, and witK her 
sequent ly the lord chancellor’ll first wife, 'husband and child died of yellow fever in 
Hutton also worked as a surveyor, and was June 1704 at Guadeloupe, where all were 
in 1770 employed by the mayor and corpora- j prisoners of Wiir (Omt Mag, 1794, ii* 957). 
tioii of Newcastle to draw up an accurate ' In I H22 several of his friends, including Lord- 
map of the city and its suburbs. I chancellor Eldon, bis fojjpier pupil, obtained 

In 1773 the professorsbi)) of mat hematics ' his permission to have a marble bust of him 
nt tlu* Itoyal Acad(‘my, \Vof)lwic]i, became I exr^cuted by iSebastian (rahagan. Since his 
vacant, and t lie govemineuf decidcfl tliat the death tlie bust has stood in the library of the 
new appointment should be made liy open I Philosophical Society of Newcastle, to whom 
Compfdition. Hutton ofiered himself as a lie bequeathed it. Some medals by Wyon 
candidali', and was Geeled af1(T an evamina- ' were struck, with a portrait copied from the- 
tion of fiiweral da\s’ duration. On JO June bust. 

1771, Hutton was admitted fellow of the Personally Hutton was distinguished by 
lloyal Societ}^, and afterwards contributed the simplicity of his habits and equability of 
many important pa])ers tot be ‘Philosophical temper, llis skill and patience as an in- 
’IVaiisactions.^ His jinpers in 1770-8, on the struct or were generally aclmowledged. The 
‘ Eorce of Exjdoded (lunpowder and the assist anci^ he gave to Dr. Olinthus Gi*egory 
Velocities of Halls,’ gained the Ooploy medal, [q. v.] illustrates his generous temperament. 
Aft(‘r Alaskelyne liad completed his series of All the books written by Hutton were of 
observations at Alount SchiehalHou, Perth- a professional and practical character, and 
shire, to measure the attraction of tlie mass are invariably cleai' and accurate. They are : 
by the deflection of tlie plumb-line, Hutton 1. ‘The Schoolmaster’s Guide, or a Complete 
was chosen to deduce the corresponding esti- System of Practical Arithmetic/ Newcastle, 
mute of the mean density of the globe (viz. 1764; 2nd edit., 1766. 2. ‘ Alensuration,’ 

4’4R1), He drew up his report to the Royal Newcastle, 1767, by subscription, in fifty 
Society in 1778 (7Vr?7. 7Vro/s, vol. \lviii. pi. numbers, dedicated to the Duke of Newcastle, 
xi. p. 33), and recouunendt'd a rop(‘tilion of with duisframs by Thomas Bewick [q. v.], 
AJaskelyuo’s experiment, advice which was whose first essay it was at book illustration ; 
adopted. Laplace (Cenwr^Ms^wee 7'mp.5, ! an abridgment called ‘The Compendious 
1823) admitted the value of Iluttou’s Avork Afeasurer,’ appeared in 1787. 3. ‘Principles 
in computing the density of the earth. In of Bridges, containing the Afathematical De- 
1779 Hut ton was ap])oin(ed loreigii beci’et ary mouxstration of the laws of Arches/ New- 
of the society, and Inld the oflico till after castle, 1772, on the occasion of Newcastle 
Sir Joseph Hanks became president, wlieu Bridge being injured by a flood. 4, ‘The 
Hutton resigned. The degn^e of LL.D, was , Diuriaii Aliscellany . . . extracted from the 
conferred npon him in the same year b> the “Ladies’ Diary,” 1704-1778/ London, 1776, 
university ol Edinburgh Hutton planned 5. ‘Tables of ‘the Products and Powers of 
for himself n house on Miooter’s Hill, and , Numbers,’ London, 1781. 6. ‘Mathematical 
soon altevwards thi' Academy was mno\ed | Tables, containing common Hyperbolic and 
from the arsenal to that part of oolwich . Logistic Logarithms/ London, 1785, with an 
Common, I lut t on designed and built a iium- introduction, still valued as an interesting and 
common, and thus took ' learned history of logarithmic work. Hutton 
^ the first important step towards making deprecates the theory of Napier’s originality ^ 
the suburb a favourite place of residence, ^ ao the inveutor of logarithms. His essay 
Hutton resigned his professorslup in 1807, ‘ suggested the plan of tL great work on W 
wars service, and retired rithms which was afteirwards compiled by 
to Bedford Rou^ London. A pension Avas Hutton’s friend, Baron Maseres:' 7. ‘Ele- 
grjmted him, and the board of ordnance com- ments of Conic Sections/ 1787. 8. ‘ Alathe- 
In... nr. tirn ni bis Avork as matical and Philosophical Dictionary/ 1796, 
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r6bal}W the ino$t valuable of worte, I 
* * A <^urse of Matheuiatios for the of 
Oadete the Royal Military Academy/ 
179B->1 801 , whieh haa ruu through many eai- 
tioha. ^ 10, ^Recreationa in Mathematics and | 
Katural Philosophy/ from the French of 
hfon^uclay 1803, 4 vols, 8\o. Hutton uFo j 
COnwbuted to the * Philosophical Transac- 
tion^^ for 1776 ‘ A Jfew Method of Finding 
3in^e and quickly converging Series/ and 
Cubic Equations -and Infinite 

Ifutton also, assisted bv Drs, Shaw and 
^Pem^on, drew up the woll-knowi abinlg- 
*ment of the ‘ l^hilosophical Transact lou*^/ in 
IB voTs. 4to, comidotod in 1809, and in 181 
appeared ^Iracts on Mathematical and Plu~ 
losophical Subjects/ embodying the rt'sult-^ of 
hie practical experiments on gunpowder, gun- 
ner/, and other matters. 

<5^JGOK(iB UeNIU IIuTTON (d. 1827), Ilnt- 
100 ’*=! only <ion, ro-^e from the rank of '-ccuml 1 
]if*u tenant in the ro\al artilU•r^ m 1777 to 
that of lieutcuant-gencral in 1821 Il« 
ting lushed liiui^seli in aclne HrMccuwdd 
^ir Charles (ivey HI tlieWtNt Indic'^ in 1791, 
ind held commands in Ireland from lb03 
ill 1811. lie was deopl> intcivMed m j 
■Scottish arclneology, and, \Mth a mow to j 
‘ompiling a ^ Monaslicon Scotue/ made ^ 
aluahle collections of antiqiiauan drawings 
since dispersed) and of earl> ecclesiastical ‘ 
locnnients (now in the AiKocatcs’ Library, , 
‘Edinburgh), lie was a F.S.A., and was 
reatedLL 1>. of Aberdeiai Univei'^il N , where * 
e founded m IhOl thirteen bursniu^ and a 
li/e lie died at Sloate, near Atlilone, on | 
8 dune 1827. lie married twice ((tent, ^ 
frt//. 1827, pt. il, p. 7)6! ). II is von Ileiirv , 
y Jiis second marriage was rector ol St. 1 
auVs, Covent Carden, from IMh till bis 
mtli on 23 .Tune 18(j3 at the age of fifty- 
uir (ih, 1863, i>t. ii. jip. 213-^360). 

[Memob* of Charles Hutton, LLdi., by Dr. 
,imthufaOregory,lmp.Mag.v. 203,<fec ; syWb 
Local Hecordb, Macken/.iOb Account of Now- 
c^btle-upon-Tyne, p. 5o7, &c.; Rjcluirdson’'- 1 
Table Book, in. 263 ; Memoir of Charles Hutton 
hy John Bruce, Newcastle, 1823.] R. E, A, 

HUTTON, HENRY (/. 1619), satirical 
poet, bom in the county of Durham, was a 
member of the same family as Matthew 
Hutton (1529-1606) [q. v.], archbishop of 
York, ana may have belonged to the branch 
settled at Houghton in Durham. Rimbault s 
conjecture that he was the Henry Hutton 
of Witton Gilbert, Durham, fifth son of Ed- 
ward Hutton, B.O.L., bailiff of Durham, 
seems unacceptable from the fact that Henry 
Hutton of Witton Gilbert died in 1671. 
VOL. xxvin. 


Wood velalt»atliat tlm poet was some time at 
Oxford, but, ‘ minding more the smobtU parts 
of poetry and roxiuince lh<iw logic, departed, 
as it seems, without a degree ; ’ his name does 
; not appear in the matriculation registers^ 
j lie wrote Anatomn',or Sat ana 

Satvricall Epigrams. W ith a CompendiottS 
History of Ixion^s Whccio/ l^ondou, 1619, 
8vo, A pixdatory poem * To the reader upon 
the author, hiv kiur^maut h\ R. H./mny lia\e 
I been by Ralplie 11 ut f on, s-urmisod t o liave been 
a brother; and there is a poetical dedication 
\ to Sir Timothy Hutton of aliufeki*, \ orkvshire, 
who WHS sou of the Aichhishop of York. 
The satins ridicule, among otlu^rs, Tom 
Foryute. They were editeif for the Percy 
. Society in 1842, with an introductiim by 
I E. F. "Rimbault. One 11. Hutton prefixed 
commendatory versts to the ](JI7 ediiion of 
Fullers ^ J lol^ AVarre,’ 

[lluiit<rfe Chorus \atmn, li. 1 16 (Brit Mus. 
AiMit. MS 24 IKS) , Ivimbault’s Jntr«>tiuction to 
Por^ V Sue ml. uf Huttons Poems; Wo«)d*s 
Atlidia* Oxon < *1 I>hss, u, 277 . Hatton (Wrosp. 
ed Hunt, Hi/litts H indbook lo tlio Popular, 
Portuil, ukI DiMnjiUu* Lit. of (Jtc.il Britain, 
1». 2S9, Sintdss Duihcjm.J W. A. .1, A. 

HUTTON, JAMES (l7Jr> -1795), Alora- 
vum, th< v()ji of tlu* Rev John Hutton by 
Elizabeth V^‘-congll, was horn in Jiondouou 
3 Sept- The iaflicj, a nonjunng clergy- 
man Avho liad icsigmd Ina In mg, icBiaed 
111 (Adhgi Street, W est nansi er, wliere ho 
took A\’ est lumster boys to boaid. He was a 
fnendoilb Buniey. James Hutton waacilu- 
cated at A\ estmuirttoi, and 's\us apprenticed 
to Mr. Tnjj>v, a hooksuller of St. Paul’y 
rhurciiyarcl. About 173t> he opmied a book- 
shop of his own lit (lie Bible uml Sun, west 
of 1Vni])le Bar. But Ik* nevi r paid much 
attention to buvincss Betove the end of his 
apprenticesliip ho had mot the Wesleys at 
Oxford, and when they loft for (horgia in 
1735 he accom])aniod them to (Iravesend, 
in J738 and 1739 ho published Wliitefield’s 
Mournal.* In London Hutton soon started a 
small society foi pniyi^r, and corri^spnmled 
witli many niothodiats , his motlier remained 
a strong ehurchwoman, and wrotf* to Samuel 
AA'^esley, who was not of las brother’s Way of 
thinking that .John Wisley was her son’s 

E , But Hutton had m 1737 been iutro- 
d by John AVesley to Peter Bohler and 
two other Moravian brethren then on their 
way to C5eorgia,And thencefoitli he iuclmed 
to Moraviann»m. In 1 739 he foot out for ( jer- 
many, where he visited tJie Moravian congre- 
gations, and beganacorrespondence witliZin- 
zendorf. When Jolin We‘^ley was separating 
himself from the Moravians, he made a vain 
attempt in 1739 to mduce Hutton to follow 

a A- ■'■■ ■ 
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his oxauaple, and in 174X), after Wesley had 
induced several members of Hutton^s society, 
wliicU met then at the l^^ettor Ijane Chapel, 
to abandon it for his Foundry Society, tlie 
disruption between Hutton and himself was 
comptete. They wore subsequently recon- 
ciled, and Wesiey noted in his * Journal ’ afl er 
Hutton had paid him a visit that he believed 
Hutton would be saved, but as by fire, 

riutton was tillliis death an active Mora- 
vian leadt^r. He often visit od Germany, and 
in 1741 became, by Spaiigcnberg^s advice, 
one of the founders of the Society for the 
Furtherance of llie ( Jospel, and acted as ^ re- 
ferendary ’ for many yr'ars. * Pray,’ Lord Shel- 
burne ashed him, in t)ie course of an interview 
in which the jirojected Moravian mission to 
Labrador was discussed, ^on what footing 
are you with IIk^ m(*thodists ^ They kick 
us wlnuKwer they cun,’ answered Hutton. 
George 1 H, the queen, and Dr. Franklin were 
among Ilntton’s acquaintances. On 8 May 
1795 Hutton died at Oxted Cottage, near 
Qodstone, Surrey, where he had lived for 
nearly two years Avith the Misses Discoe and 
Shelley. He was buried in the hurying- 
ground adjoining the chapel at Clielst*a. Hut- 
t.on married at Marrenhorn, 8 July 1710, 
Louise Brandt, a Swiss Rloravian, whose 
grandfather hatl been advocate of Neucbatel, 
Zinzendorf performi n g th t» eennuoiiy . II e 1 eft 
no family. His wife setmis to liave la])sed 
occasionally, as on 4 Nov. 1771 ‘a letter from 
Brother Hutton, apologising for tlio uiicon- 
gregat ion-1 ike fashion of his wife’s gOAvn, was 
reaa.’ Hutton may be called the founder of 
the Moravian church in Fnglaud, although 
(Vntiinius and other teachers had Ausited this 
country before A portrait of Hutton, with 
Jiis oar-trumpet, liy Cos way, was engraved in 
mezzotint by J. \i. Smith ’ in 1788 ; another 
engraving by W. Wickes is prefixed to Bcui- 
hnm’s ‘Memoir.’ Hutton Avrote ‘ An Essay 
towards giving souu> just ideas of the Per- 
sonal Character of Count Zinzendorf . . ./ 
London, 1755, Sa^o. 

[Memoir by DmiuoI Tknham ; Southey's Wes- 
ley, i. cluip. X. ; Nidiols’fe Lit. Anmi. viii. 447 ; 
Madame d’Arblay’s Mem, of l>r. Burney, i. 247 ; 
Madame d’Arblay’s Diary, v, 267 ; AVesley s tFouiv 
nal ; Thicknesse sMomoirs, i, 26 ; Geut. Alng, 179.>, 
i. 441, 444, ii. 5.V2 ; Bromley’s Car. of Kugraved 
Portraits.] AV. A. J. A. 

HUTTON, JAMES (1728-1797), geo- 
legist, son of William Hutton, mercliaut'and 
city treasurer of l?dinluirgh, was born in 
Edinburgh on 8 June 1 726. The father died 
while 1 lutton was very young, and his mot lier 
sent him to the high school and the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Avhere he entered in 
November 1740. His attention was soon 


I directed to chemistry, which he first studied 
I in Harris’s ^Lexicon Teclmicum.’ In 1743, by 
, his friends* wishes, ha was apprenticed to a 
writer to the si^et, but he made chemical 
‘ experiments while he should have been copy* 
ing law-papers, and his master released him. 
From 1744 to 1747 he studied medicine at 
Edinburgh University, spent the fol- 
lowing years in Paris, and returning by Ley- 
den, gradual ed there M.D. in September 1749. 
Soon after returning to Edinburgh in 1760 he 
gave up the idea oi medical practice, and re- 
.solved to apply himself to agriculture. In 
1752 he went to live with a Norfolk farmei*, 
.Tohn Dybold, to learn* practical farming, and’* 
made journeys into different parts of England 
to study agriculture. In these journeys he 
began to study mi neralo^ and geology. In 
1754 he travelled tlirough Holland, Flanders,’ 
and Picardy. Towards the end of 1764 he 
returned to Scotland, and settled on his 
patcmal farm in Berwickshire, where he in- 
troduced improved methods of tillage. He 
also entered into partnership with an old 
fellow-si udent, James Davie, in producing 
sal ammoniac from coal-soot. In 1768 he 
removed to Edinburgh, whore his scientific 
I studios advanced in the society of Joseph 
Black, Adam Ferguson, and others. Ills 
chemical experiments were continued, and 
one result was the discovery of soda in 
, the mineral zeolite, apparently before 1772. 
In 1772 he made a tour in England and 
j Wales, visiting tlie Cheshire salt mines, and 
' noticing the concentric circles on their roof 
as a proof that these mines were not formed 
1 from mere aqueous deposition. In 1777 he 
wrote a pamphlet on ^ Coal and Culm,’ which 
' had considerable influence in obtaining an ex- 
emption from duty for Scottish small coal 
exported into England. He took an active 
part in discussions on the project for a canal 
between the Firtlis of Fortli and Clyde. He 
had been a member of the Edinburgh Philo- 
I sophical Society from the time of his settling 
in Edinburgh, and when it was incorpojrated 
' with (he Royal Society of Edinburgh, which 
receiA’^ed a royal charter in 1783, he contri- 
buted to its ‘ Transactions ^ early in 1786 a 
sketch of a ‘Theory of the Earth, or an In- 
, vestigation of the Laws observable in the 
' Composition, Dissolution, and Restoration 
' of Land upon the Globe,’ on which he after- 
I wards based his famous work, ^ The Theory 
' of the Earth, with Proofs and Illustrations,^ 
published at Edinburgh in tw'o volumes in 
1795. lluttonhad outUnedhis ‘^TheoryUn an , 
unpublished sketch on ‘The Natural History 
I of the Earth,’ written at a muqh earlier date 
(Playfair), The ^Theory’ met with little , 
j notice at first, while a ‘Theory of Rain/ based 
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on lefis novol ideiiu^, also contained in the 
first volume of the Edinburgh * Transact ions/ 
was warmly attacked^ especially by J. A, 
Deluc [cl V,], and led to a vigorous contro- 
versy* Hatton, after publishing his first 
sketch of the ^Theory of the Earth/ \isited 
several parts of Scotland, to test his views 
by crucial instances, one being the alterna- 
tion of strata in close contact with granite in 
Glen Tilt, which he visited on the Uiike of 
Athole’s invitation in 1785 with hh friend* 
John Clerk [<j* v.] of Eldin* Tlis exultation 
at finding his theory confirmed led his guide'^ 
to think he must have discovered a vein of 
gold br silver. His obser\ationson 0 leu Tilt 
were published in the third volume of the 
Edinburgh ^Transactions.’ In 1786 Callo- 
way, in 1787 the Isle of Arran, in 17S8 the 
Lainmermuir Hills at St. Ablf'^ Head, ami 
the Isle of Man were visited* and all a Horded 
proofs of the correetuet^s of his view«i Hut- 
ton had also been busily pursuing oilier ph^ - 
steal studies, and in 17$W publi4iedln8‘lhs- 
sertation^/ containing his papers on rain and 
climate, on phlogiston, and the la\s s of matter 
and motion. This was followed iu by 
his ponderous ^ Investigation of the Principles 
of Knowledge/ in 3 vols. ito. His later \ ear^^ 
were occttjaed with the preparation of an 
elaborate work on *The Elements of Agii- 
culture/ which was ne\*er published. He died 
on 26 March 1 707, in his seventy-fir^t year, 
lie wtis never married, but lived with 
unmarried slsters,of whom only one, isahella* 
.survived him. She gave his collection of 
fos'^ils to Dr. Black, who prt'senled them 1o 
the Koyal Society of Edinburgh. I1iev can- 
not no^v be traced. Through his commercial 
3onnect: )n with Janies Davie, Ifuttoii died 
ro^arativ^ely w'ealthy. 

Hutton was slender, but active, thin-faced, 
vith a high forehead, aquiline nose, keen and 
lenetratingeyes, and a general exprObsion of 
leuevolence. His dress was very plain. His 
portrait Avas painted by Kaebum for John 
)avidsoii of Stewartfield. Upright, candid, 
umane, and a true friend, he \vas very cheer- 
111 in company, whether social or scientific, 
nd was, like Adam Smith and Joseph Black, 
leading membei;' of the ^ Oyster Club/ Play- 
lir draws an interesting contrast {Buxjraphp 
^Sutton^m, 68, 69) between I lutton and his 
lend Black, to w4om, as well as to John 
lerk of Eldm,he owed many valuable sug- 
^stions. ' 

Hutton, iranks as the first great Briiif^li 
ologfet, and the independent originator of 
e modem explanation of the phenomena 
the earth’s c^ust by means of changes 
ill in progress. ^ No powers/ he says, ^ are 
he employed that are not natural to the 


I globe, no action to be admitted of except 
j those of which we know the principle/ 
Ho first drew a marked line between geo- 
logy and eo$mo^oii}\ He early ob^rved 
that a vast proportion of the present rocks 
are composed of materials ullow-lod by the 
destruction of pre-exibting material.* Ho 
realised that all the prcbtuit rocks are decay- 
ing. and their materialb being transported 
into the ocean ; that new continent sand tracts 
of lanil have been fornuHl by elevation, often 
altered and consolidated by volcanic heat, and 
afterwards fractured and contorted ; and that 
mam masses of crystalline rocksart' duo to the 
inject ion of rocks'amoiig fractured strata in a 
molten state. His views on the oxcavalioii 
of valleys l);^iemidat ion, after being largely 
ignortMl by llv^ell, have betm accepted and 
entbrcod by Ramsay, A. Heikie, end others. 
He may be coubiderod as having originated 
the uniform It aria n theory of geology (since 
modihed b} tJiat of evolution). ^In'theuco- 
noms of the world/ he wrote, ‘I can find no 
traces of a beginning, n«) prosjiect of an end/ 
The 4o\\ne''S of ins ^Theorj of the Earth’ 
to attract alteution was due to its 4*\cefisivo 
CJ»mh*nsaiion, its nsviunjition of too great 
knowledge lu the reuder.its un expected and 
a!au)>t tiinsitions, audits occasional ob- 
K‘uut\,w Inch was by im means observable in 
Hutton’s eonveiMttion. It was not till John 
Dluvlnir juibh'^hed Ins classical ‘Illustrations 
of tKe lluttoniauThf'ory ’ (Ediuburgli, 1802), 
that it received adequate attention. 

IluTtmis • Theory of Rain’ was a valuable 
( on t nl >u1 i on t o hc ienco . He aSHfU’l ed that si nco 
tlie amount of moist un‘ wdiich the air can 
toutiun increaM's with the temperature, on 
thc' mixture of tv'-o masses of air of different 
temperaturcb part of tlu‘ nioiature muat be 
condensed. He iiifeired that the rainfall in 
a locality is due to the humidity of the air 
and file intermingling of currents of air of 
different timiperatuivb. Much of Hutton’s 
phjsicalwoik is obsolete, owing to his adop- 
tion of the phlogiston theory of hc*at and to 
his want of mathematical knowledge. His 
^ Investigation of the Principles of Know- 
ledge and of the Progi^ess of Reuhon from 
Seube to Science/ occupying more than 2,200 
quarto pagea, is largely metaphysical, and 
has had Sttle influence. He inclined to 
the Berk^deian view of the external world, 
arguing that there wa& no resemblance be- 
tween our exjneeption of the outer world and 
the reality, but maintaining that as our 
ideas of tlxe external world are constant and 
consistent, om* moral conduct is not affected 
by the difference. Hutton held that reli- 
gion was evolved from barbarous cults, that 
monotheism was a revealed truth, that Ohris- 
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tianity ia tofoming^t^^^ religion of the Jews 
abolished thmr ^abominable and absurd rites/ 
and that the purified religion which brought 
meitHvto joo on God as ^ Our Father' ^d 
been Corrupted by the foundation of a hier- 
arphy. He rejected all ‘ mystery ' in religion, 
and was unjustly accused of infidelity. 

-Besides his papers in the ^Transactions 
of the Itoyal Society of Edinburglj/ and the 
• works already mentioned, Hutton wrote: 

; * A. Dissertation upon the Philosophy of Heat, 
Dight/and Fire/ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1794. He 
was also joint editor with Joseph Black of 
Adam Smith's * Essays on Philosophical Sub- 
jects,' 1795. 

[Playfair’s Biographical Account in vol. v. of 
, Transactions of Royal Society g£ Edinburgh ; 
Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits ; LjW’s Principles 
of Geology, 12th edit. i. 4, 72, 81 ; LyelPs Ele- 
ments of Geology, 6th edit. pp. 60, 88 ; A, Goi- 
kio’s Introductory Address on the Scottish School 
of Geology, ‘Katuve/ v, 37, 62; Presidential 
Address to Edinburgh Geological Society, 1873, 
Trans. Edin. Geol. Soc. ii- 247.] G. T. B. 

HUTTON, JOHN, M.D. (d, 1712), physi- 
cian, a native of Oaerlaverock, Dumfriesshire, 
began life as a herd-boy to the episcopalian 
minister of that parish. Through his master's 
kindness he received a good education, and be- 
came a physician, graduating M.D. at Padua. 
He chanced to be the nearest doctor at hand 
when the Princess Mary of Orange met with 
a fiill from her horse in Holland, and thus 
gained the regard of Prince William, Avho 
on ascending the English throne appointed 
him his first physician. As such 'Hutton 
was admitted a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians on 30 Sept. 1690, when he presented 
the college with a sum of money, and inti- 
mated that he hoped to be able to repeat his 
generosity. He accompanied the king to 
Ireland, and was with him at the battle of 
the Boyne and at the siege of Ijimerick. On 

Nov. 1696 ho was incorporated M.D. at 
Oxford, and was elected F.R.S. on 30 Nov, 
1697, Queen Anne continued himinhis place 
' of first physician. He provided liberally for 
' his poor relations. At his own expense he 
- built in 1708 a manse for the minister at 
Qaerlaverock, bequeathed to the parish 1 ,000^. 
sterling for pious and educational piu-poses, 
and also gave all his books to the ministers of 
the presbytery of Dumfries *to be carefully 
kept in that town.' The collection, which 
at one time contained the prayer-book which 
Charles I carried to the scafibld, was suffered 
for many years to lie neglected in the ruinous 
^ttic of the presbytei^ house, but is now pro- 
vided with more suitable accommodation, 
tu 1V,10 Hutton vras elected M.P. for the 
Dumfries burghs, and sat until his death. 


He died in 1712, and was apparently buried' 
in Somerset House chapel. In his will, dated! 
13 Aug^ and 2 Sept. 1712, and proved 01 ? 
the following 4 Dec. ^ he describes himself 
living in theparish of St, Clement’s>Westmiml 
ster (P. 0. C, 236, Barnes). ' / 

[New Statistical Account of Scotland, iv; 350-* 
361, 356-00; Foster’s Members of Parliamen; 
of Scotland, 2nd edit., p. 191; Munk’s Coll, o:: 
Phys. (1878), i. 481-2; Athensenm, 12 Julj^ 
1884, pp. 51-2.] G. G, j 

HUTTON, JOHN (1740 .P-^1806), authori 
born about 1740, was acousin of William Hiitj 
ton (1735 p-181] ) [q. v.], and was educated 
St. John's College, (Cambridge. He weht out 
B.A. in 1763 as third wrangler, subsequent^ 
becoming fellow and tutoi* of his college, j 
1766 he proceeded M. A., and about the sanl 
time Avas presented by his family to the vicait 
0 of Burton in Kendal, W estmoreland. l| 
69 he was chosen moderator and senior taxr^ 
at Cambridge. Tie commenced B.D. in 177 \ 
He died in August 1806, aged 66 ( Gent Ma^ . 
1806, pt. ii. p. 875), leaving an only daughte:! 
Agnes, married to Captain Johnson af Mainl 
Hall, Herefordshire. He is author of ‘ A| 
Tour to the CaA^es in the Environs of Inglcj 
borough and Settle in the West-Riding oj 
yorksiurc,' 2nd edit., 8vo, London, 1781, ad| 
dressed to Thomas Pearson of Burton ill 
Kendal, in a letter signed ^ J; H.' Appendecj 
is a glossary of north of England words 
which Avas reprinted by the English Dialed 
Society in 1878. 

[Cambridge Calendar; Le Neve’s Fasti, odj 
Hardy, iii. 644 ; Boyne’s Yorkshire Library, p, 
125 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, i. 680.] G. G. ) 

HUTTON, LUKE (d. 1698), criminal, 
stated by Sir John Harington to Isave beei! 
a youngerson of Matthew Ilutton, archbishoj 
of York ; but Fuller, whose account is adoptee! 
by Thoresby and riutchinson, asserts, witlj 
more probability, that he was the son o| 
Robert Hutton, rector of >HoughtonJej 
Spring and ''prebendary of Durham. Luke 
Hutton matriculated a sizar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October 
the university Avithout a degree j and: to^k 
evil courses. He was ^so volia^i that h() 
feared not men nor laws ' (Hakototon). Iil 
1698, for a robbery committed on St. Luke'* 
day, he Avas executed at York, the archbishojJ 
magnanimously forbearing to intercede oii 
hishehalf. j : 

He is the reputed author of 1. fLuke 
Hutton’s R^entance,' a ‘ manuscript poen 
dedicated to Henry, earl of Huntingdon (Afw 
Tkoresbyanum, p. 86).. ’ 2,vv-The Blacl 
^ wvj of Newgate, both pithie and pirofitahh 
for all readers,^ black letter, n. d., 4tp, dedi- 
cated to Lord-chief-justice Popham ; re- 
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|)riiited with additional matter iii 1638. From 
^ passage in the m*efa<^ we learii that the 
. I Kepentance * had oeeu printed. In the first 
vi aditioii the tract begins with a poem de- 
• scribing a vision that appeared to the anihor 
^ n Newgate. The poem, which treats of the 
larshness of gaolers and miseries of prison- 
jife, is followed by a prose ^ Dialogue betwixt 
; the Author and one Zawxiey,* concerning 
; coneycatching.’ Alostplay bearing the title 
The Black Dog of Newgate/ 2 part^, by 
'Uathway, Wentworth Smith, and Day, was 
; produced in 1602 (ItENsroA\ u, Biart/y p. 244 
pc.) After Hutton's execution appeared a 
proadside ballad 3. ^ Luke Hutton^ Lamen- 
^itiou which he wrote the day before his 
®|ath'[1698]. - 

[Fuller’s Church History, ed. Brewer, v. ^350 ; 
^autchinson’s Durham, i. 681; Hutton Corre&p. 
^Kurtees Soc,), ed. Raiuo ; Thon shy’s A’ic. Leotl., 
Ppoper’s AtheneeC’antahr. ii. 540-1.] A. H. B. 
^'/HXTTTON, MATTHEW (1529-1606), 
®/rchhishon of York, son of Mattliew Hutton 

Priest Hutton, in the parihh of AVarton, 
^orth Lancashire, was horn ni that parish 
In 1629. He became a si/ar in Cambridge 
^"niversitj^ in 1546, He y as IVllow of Trimly 
^College, and took the dt'grets of B. A. J 551 -2, 
^LA. 1665, and B.D. 1502. In 1562 be was 
‘j^lected Margaret professor of dn ioity, master 

Pembroke Hall, and ivgins professor of 
‘divinitj. In the ‘^ame ye<ir lie was collated 
jprebendary of St. I^ondon, and lu 

1663 instituted rector ot Box worth. (Cam- 
bridgeshire (resigned in 1576), About the 
same time he obtained a cauoury at Ely. In 
<1661 he distinguished himself % his ability 
*j[n the theological disputation^ before Queen 
iElissaberh at Cambridge (cf. XjoiiOLS, Bro- 
of JEliz,), and his character was esta- 
ished as one of tin' ablest scholars and 
-preachers in the uuiversi t y . He wa.s creaf ed 
^,D. therein 1666, and lat(‘r in the year was 
inst ailed a canon of We>st minister. 1 n the suc- 
ceeding year he was one of the Lent preachers 
at court and a preacher at St. Punls Cross. - 
‘After his appointment in April 1567 as dean 
of Y'ork he resigned his mastership at Pem- 
broke, the regius professorship, and hibcanon- 
ries of Ely and Westminster. Subsequently 
he was collated to prebends at York and 
Southwell. He was suggested ao fit to suc- 
ceed Grindal in the see of London in 1670, 
but his election was opposed by Archbishop 
Parker. An interesting letter to Burghley, 
dated 6 Oct. 1673, is preserved at Hatfield, 
giving at length his opinions on prevailing 
differences in church governmpt. He was 
suspected of leaning to the puritans, and this 
led to a ^spute with Archbishop Sandys, 
who in 1586 preferred a charge of thirteen 


articles against him. I luttoii defended hiin^ 
self with spirit, and, though compelled to 
make submission, admitted nothing morethan 
the UbO of violent and indi^icreet expressions. 

On 9 June 1589 he was elected through 
Burghloy's iutiuence to the bishopric of Dur- 
ham. (bi 11 Dec. 1691, and in February 
1594 5, he wrote beaut iful and pathetic ap- 
peals 1 0 Burghley on behalf of Lady Margaret 
Ne\ ille, who had bei'ii condemned on account 
! of the rebellion of her father, Charles, sixth 
j earl of W’^estmoreland, and he was not only 
. successful ill his niqdicatioii for mercy, but 
j gained a peiibiou for thi' lady. 

On 1 1 F('b. 1595 6 he was elected arch- 
bishop of York. I’he grammar school and 
. almshouses at Wart on uere shortly after- 
wards foundt'd by liim. In I luring ton’s 
[ NngU' Antiqua),’ ii. 248, there is an interest- 
ing account of a very bold sermon whicli he 
preached before ()uei*n Eli/abeth at White- 
IialL He act (sl as lord president of tlio north 
from 1.506 to 1600, and in 1698 lie had in his 
custody Kir Itobi'rt Ker fq. \ .Jof ( ’(wsford, one 
of the wardens of tlu' Scottish marches. His 
courtesy to his prisoiuT was afterwards ac- 
kno\N leilged by King .lames and by Kir Bobort 
himsi'lf. One of liis last jmblic acts was to 
write a l<‘tler to Robert (Jccil, l.<c)id Oran- 
borne. counM‘lling a relu\ati*)n in tin* prose- 
cution of the puriluns. He died at Bishop- 
thorpe on 16 .Inn, ](>05 6, and was buried m 
A orK Miiisier. IJismoniimenI is inihe south 
aisb‘ of the (hoir (cf. Wood, ClAWi.,od. 
Bliss, i. 197), 

Ho married in J6()5 Cat li(*riiie Fuluietby, 
or FuluK'sb^^ , \s ho died soon after. In 1667 
he married Beatrice, ila lighter of Sir Tiiomas 
Fnudumi. She (li(‘d on 6 May 16S2, and oti 
20 Nov. following he married Frances, widow 
of Afarlin Bow(*s. He loft several children 
by the second marriage. Of these, Timothy 
liutton, the oldest son, born 1569, was 
knighted in 1605, tlip year in which he was 
high slu'rifl’ of Yorkshire, and died in 1029; 
the second son was Kir Thomas Hutton of 
Poplcton (d, 1620), The arclibisliop was 
blamed by some for granting leases of diurclx 
lands to his children. He was an ancestor 
oBIatthew Hutton f 169.V 1 758) [q. v.J, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. An original portrait 
of Hutton is at Marske, Yorkshire, in the pos- 
session of descendants. A si'cond portrait 
was twice engraved, first by Perry, and 
secondly for iJutchinsons ^Durham.' The 
^ Hutton Correspondence,’ published by the 
Surtees Society, contains many of the arch- 
bishop’s letters. 

He is author of : 1. ^A Sermon jpreache4 
at York before . . . Henry, Earle of Ilunting- 
ton/ London, 1579, 12mo. 2. ^Brevis et Hi- 
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lucidaExplicatio ver80,cert8&, et consolationis Cat* Harleian MSS.; Notes and Queries, 2nd se?. 
plen8Bdoctrin0odeElectione,Pr8edestinatione vi. 234, 3rd ser. ir. 164; Nichols’s Lit, Anecd. i. 
ac Eeprobatione,’ Ilarderwijk, 1613, 8vo. 87 ; Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. iv. 77.] W. W. j 
[Cooper’s Athense Cantabr. ii. 421, and autlio- i HUTTON, MATIHEW (1693’-1768)j 
titles there cited; Hutton Correspondence, ed. ! successively bishop of Bangor, archbishop oi 
by Baine, 1843, for Surtees Society; Calend. I York, and archbishop of Canterbury, born a.' 
of MSS, preserved at Hatfield (Hist. MSS. j Marske in Yorkshire on 3 Jan. 1692-3, wa| 
Com.), ii. 60; Fuller’s Worthies, ^Lancashire;’ second son of John Hutton of Marske, bj^ 
Brit. Mus, Cat.] 0. W. S. Dorothy, daughter of William Dyke of Tran^ 

HUTTON, MATTHEW (1039-1711), in Sussex. His father was the lineal de-; . 
antiquary, born in 1639, was the third son of scendant of Matthew Hutton (1629-1606; 
Richard Hutton of Nether Poppleton, York- [q. v.l, archbishop of York. ^ He was sent tci 
shire, by his second wife, Dorothy, daughter school at Kirby Hill, near Richmond, in 1701y 
of Ferdinando, viscount Fairfax of Cameron ! and when his master, Loyd, became master 
in Scotland, and was thus the great-grand- j of the free school at Ripon, Hutton went 
son of Matthew Hutton fq. v.], archbishop of j thither with him. He was admitted a membeil 
York. He was educated at Brasenose Col- | of Jesus College, Cambridge, 22 June 1710; 
lege, Oxford, of whicli he was a fellow, and | graduated B.A. in 1713, and proceeded M.A;' 
graduated M.A. and D.T). In March 1677 | in 1717, and D.D. in 1728. On 8 July 1717 
he became rector of Aynhoe in Northampton- j he became a fellow of Christ’s College. Irs 
shire (Bridge, Northamptonshire^ i. 139 ). He ! 1 726 Hutton was made rector of Trowbridge 
mairied Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Roger Bur- j Wiltshire, on the presentation of the Duk{ 
goine,knt.andbart.,andhadbyhertwosons, ; of Somerset, to whom he was private chap- 
Roger and Thomas. He died suddenly on • lain. 'J’he duke in 1729 gave him the valu*, 
27 June 1711, aged 72. Ilis epitaph (Bridge, ; able rectory of SpoUbrth in Yorkshire, and 
op. Git, i. 141), on the north side of the chancel ; Archbishop Blackbourne made him a pre-j 
of Aynhoe Church, describes him as ‘Vita ! bendary of York on 18 May 1734. Becom-| 
sevenis, moribiis comis, animo simplex ’ (cf. j ing one of the royal chaplains, he went iri 
1IEA.RNE, pref. to Leland’s 6V/,) Hutton was ! 1736 with George II to Hanover, and on. 
a friend of Anthony h Wood, who speaks of | 27 March 1730-7 he was installed canon of 
him as ^ an excellent violinist.’ In May 1668 | Windsor. This last preferment he exchangee 
they visited together the churches and an- j for a prebend at Westminster on 18 May 1739.1 
tiquities in the neighbourhood of Borstall, j Wlien Thomas Herring [q. v,] became arch- 
Buckinghamshire. Hearne (Co//., ed. Doble, i bishop of York, Hutton was chosen to sue-! 
i. 283) says that Atterhiiry had most of his : coed him at Bangor, and the consecratior 
‘Rights and Privileges of an English Convo- \ took place on 13 Nov. 1743. His opinions; 
cation Stated and Vindicated’ from Hutton, ; resembling those of Herring, were somewhat: 
who had also designed to continue the ‘De ; latitudinariaii. Hutton again succeeded 
PraRsulibiis Angliie Commentari us ’of Francis Herring at York on 28 Nov. 1 747, and finally 
Godwin [q. v,] if he had had any encourage- on Herring’s death, he became archbishop oi 
ment (ih, pp. 284, 286, ii. 65, ko.j The maun- Canterbury, 13 April 1757. He held the se^ 
script collections compiled by H iitton, bought only a year, and never lived at Lambeth owing 
bytheEarlofOxfordforl50/.(/d, iii.280),and to a dispute with the executors of his prede^ 
now in the British Museum, are; 1. Thh-ty- cessor about the dilapidations. On 18 March 
eight volumes, compiled about 1086, of ex- 1758 he died, from the effects of a rupture' 
tracts from the registers of tlie dioceses of at his house in Duke Street, Westminster! 
Lincoln, Bath and Wells, York, London, &c. and was buried in a vault in the chancel oi 
(Ilarl, MSS. 6950-85). 2. ‘ Collectanea e Lambeth Cliurch. There is an inscription oiij 
libris Eschaetorum,’ &c. {ib. 1232). 3. ‘ Col- the tomb. Thomas Wray, his chaplain, wrote 
lections from Domesday relating to Hereford- of Hutton to Andrew Coltee Ducarel [q. v.l 
shire, &c.’ (fi. / 619). 4. Heraldic collections, (2 Sept. 1758) that he was cheerful and 
epitaphs, and other volumes of manuscripts, amiable, but that ‘he never let himself down j 
H utton is not known to have published any- below the dignity of an archbishop.’ The facti 
thing, though ‘ ThreeLetters concerning the that Hutton was ‘ a little ad rem aitentipr j 
Present State of Italy,’ 168/, has been attri- in later years, ^Vray- attributed to his desiraj 
buted to him (C, H. and T. Cooper in Notes to provide for his family (NiOHons, Lit, 

%nd Queries, 3rd ser. iv. 164). histr, iii. 473). Hutton's portrait, painted ill 

[Correspondence of Matthew Hutton, &c. 1754, was engraved in mezzotint by J. Fabem 
Surtees Soc. No. 17 ), pp. 46 , 47 , 49 ; Bridge’s This is probably the engraving which WaF/ 
?Jorthamptonshire,i. 139 , 141 ; Life of AutWood pole gave to the Rev. William Cole (17I4i 
n Bliss’s edit, of Athenae Oxon, i, pp. xxxv, Ixi; 1782) fd. v.l * . f : 
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f Hutton marriecL in March 1731-2, Mary, 
aaughter of John J^utman of Pctworth, Sus- 
k*x, by whom he left two daughters, DorotJiy 
jind Mary, lie publislied several separate ser- 
Ijnons. lie was a friend of the Duke of N<*w- 
lastle, and letters which passed between them 
ire preserved in the * Newcastle Corresjton- 
pence’ (Brit, Miis. Add. MISS. 32700, »S:e.) 

I, [Memoir byDucax*el, printed in the Com'spon- 
(dence of Dr. Matthew Uiitton (Surtees Soc.), ed. 
teaine ; Walpole^s Letters, hi, 123, 130, iv. 142, 
ll76; NiclioWb Litemry Anoed. iv. 470, viu. 219, 
jSce. ; Nichols’s Ljt, Tllust rat ions, iii. 38b, Au*. ; 
lunt’s Beligious Thought in England, iii. 271; 

' W. A.J.A. 


Thomas KiclumUon, 28 Nov. 1020, Huttou 
pri'sided in tlio court of coinnum }doiLs. hVom 
1 9 Feb. 1031 2 1 0 J line 1032 he was keepci* of 
the great seal of the see of Durliam during the 
Viicuiicy caused by the death of Bisliop How- 
son. {Solicited in common Avitli tlu^ rest of 
the judg-t^s by Lord-cliief-j notice Eiuch to 
give an evt ra-Judieial opinion on the legality 
<»f .ship-money, Hutton at hvsi refused, but 
was at length peivsuaded l<i defer to the 
O})iniou of the majority of Ids colleagues, 
and signed the joint opinion in favour of its 
legality (7 Feb. 1(130). ( )ii delivering judg- 
ment in Flainpdeids favour in April 1038 he 
(‘vplained that in his private* «)])inion the 
slji])-nK»]i(*y edict Mas illegal, alt bough ho 
had previously given an opinion in its favour 
tor the sake of confonuity. J ! is judgment 
was not ivilliout its idleet on tlie country, 
and r(*iKl(‘n*d him ])arli(*uhirly odious to the 
higli-chureh chu'gy, oiu* of wiiorn, nanu'd 
'I'lionias Harrison, on J May following, en- 


Neve’s Fasti.] 

yfmjTION, Stk KIOHAIID (1501?- 
j|d39), judge, second son of Anthony’ Hiit- 
l^|on, of Hutton Hall, IVnritli, (himherhuul, 
ppy Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Musgrave 
ffil‘ Haytou in the same county, born about 
gj|f561,read divinity for a time at Jesus(^ollege, 
g^xford, wit h a 1 ievv to taking lioJy orders, but 

Changed his mind and ent(*red (lru\ V Inn lu i tered the court of connnoii pleas, and puh- 
jlL880, being already a member of St a])le Inn, ludy aecuscHl him of high treason. For 
n the hall of ivhicli his arms ar<* ('mblazon(*d. t his contempt Harrison m as prosecuted, and 

lieingeoin ic‘l(*d m as fined 5,000/., imprisoned, 
and c*oinp<*lled to make publie and igno- 
minious sulnnission in all the courts at 
\\ cstminster. Hutton also sued him for 
defamahou, and recovcji^d 10,000/. damages. 
Hutton was an intimate friend of Matthew 
Hutton [<|. V. 1 , arclibishop of Yoik, who made 
him ont* of the supers isorsof lii*^ will, and of 
^ Isnccessor in the presidency, Lord Mulgraxe, ' the areJibishop’s son, Sir Timothy Hutton, 

‘ 4antil 1619. He w^as called to the degree of whoM* legal atfvisi*!* he was. lit* died in Mer- 
jW^ijeant-at-lnw on 17 May 1603 (//7s7. MSS\ l jeants’ Inn on 26 J<'<‘h. 1638 9,andvva8 buried 
/jlCbw?n, 7th Hep. App. 626), and Avas elected , in St. Hunslan’s-in-t he-\Vest, i^ondon. Iliit- 
j^eaderat his inn for the ensuing autumn. The • tonmarried Agnes, daiighterofThomusBriggs 
)lague,liowever, relieved him of his duti(‘s. of Fan mire, Westmoreland, by wlifun he had 
#ti 1608 he argfted for the defendants in the 
ftxchetjuer chamher tlie point of law wdiich 
Mirose in Calvin’s case, namely whether tlie 
i wlaintiff*, an infant horn In Scotland since the 
Jiccession of James VI to the English throne, 
t w'as disabled as an alien from holding land in 
^*England (Cobuett, State Trials, ii . 609). The 


^Ahout this time he was reputed a papist, and 
n some danger of arrest. Ho Ava*' called to 
he bar at Gray’s Inn on 16 Jum* 1586, an<l 
Ibecame an ‘ancient ’ tliere in 1598 (Dou- 
rinvAiTE, (hay's Inn, p. 62). lu 1 5(19 Ik* muin 
,£ ippointed om* of the council of the nortli, in 
^vhich capacity In* >OTve<l under Thomas ( kH*il, 
5ocond lord Burghloy [q. v.1, and Burghley’s 
successor in the presidency, Lord Mulgraxe, 
antil 1619. Ho w^as callod to tho degree of 


( [same year he was appointed reconler of York, 
andSn 1610 recorder of Ripon . H e hf*ld these 
offices until on 3 May 1617 he was created a 
puisne judge of tho common bench, having on 
the preceding 13 April received the honour 
of knighthood from the king wdiile at York, 
►aeon in delivering him his patent compli- 
lentedhim on possessing the several virtues of 
1 judge (Speddhstg, Bacon, vi. 202), Hutton 
profited by Bacon’s disgrace, being one of 
uur grantees of the fine of 40,000/, imposed 
pon him {Cal, State Papers, Dom, 1619-23, 
. 295). In the interval between the deatli 
‘Chief-justice Hobart [q-y-l -6 Dec. 1626, 
,d the appointment of his successor, 8ir 


several sons and daughters. His manors of 
Hoot on Faym*!!, or Pagaiiel, and Golds- 
horough in the W(*st Riding of Yorkshire 
desc<‘iided to liis heir. Sir liichard I hit ton 
(knighted at Windsor 17 July 1625), >vho 
Ava.s fatally wounded vvhile fighting for the 
king at Sherborne on 15 Oct. 1615, and died 
at Skipton during tin* retreat of the royali.st 
army. 

Hutton is characterised hy (fiaremdon as 
‘ a very venerable judge,’ and ‘a man famous 
in liis generation/ and by Croke as ‘a grave, 
learned, pious, and prudent judge, of great 
courage and patience in all ]>roc<HHlings.’ 
Richard Hraithwaite puidi&hed in J()4J an 
elegy on Hutton, entitled ‘ Astrfca’s Teares.’ 
His judgment in Hamiiden’s case was pub- 
lished in pamphlet form in 1 Ik* same year, and 
has since been reprinted in 1 1 ill’s ‘ J ^aw IVacts/ 
vol. Ixxxix., and Brydall’s ‘ Misc<*llaneou$ 
Collection,’ vol. xxvii. He left some manu- 
script reports in law French, which were 
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translated and published in 1656 (2nd edition 
1682, fob); and liis collection of precedents 
in conveyancing was published under the 
title of The Young Clerk’s Guide’ in 1658, 
8vo ,(8th ed.), and in 1689, 8vo (16th ed.) 
Hutton’s manuscript ‘Journal,’ extending 
from 26 June 1614 to 4 T'eb. 3639, written 
in a mixture of law-French and English, is 
in the library of the late J. It. Gurney, Kes- 
wick Ilali, Norfolk (lltst.MSS, Co7?im,y\2\lL 
Rep., App. ix. pp. 125-6). 

[Nicolson and Burn’s Cumberlimd and West- 
morland, ii. 155, 401 ; Wood’s At] ioni» Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, iii, 27 ; Fuller’s Wortliies, * Oiiinberland ; ’ 
Brake’s pp. 3G8>-70; Yorkshire Diaries 

(Surtees Soc.), Ixxvii. 3 n. ; Nichols’s Progr. 
James I, i. 157, ib. 273 ; Croko’s Rep. Cur. 56, 
604, f537 ; Biigdnlo’s Chron. Sor. pp. ]02, 106; 
llymcr’s lAedera, cd. Sanderson, xix.*346; Sur- 
tees’s Durham, i. xci ; Cobhott’s State Trials, iii. 
1191, 1370, iv. 5-13; Cal. State Pa])ere, Dorn. 
Addenda, 1580^1625, pj). 105-10, Dom, 1637-8, 
]>. 443 ; Hist. MSS. Cornm. 91 h Kej>. App. 497 a; 
Hutton Corresp. (Surt<^es Soc,), vol.xvii.; Hun- 
ter’s South Yorkshire, ii. 143; Smith’s Obituary 
(Camden Soc.), p. 15; Clarendon’s Rebellion, bk. 
ix.§ 125; Foss’s Lives of the .Tudgcs. J J. M. R, 

HUTTON or HUTTBN, ROBERT (d. 
1668), diviin*, was for some time*, at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge. 3)r. AVilliam Tur- 
ner [q. V.], then fellow of Pembroke, says that 
Ihittoiiwas his servant there. He was jiro- 
bably Tiirn(‘r’s scholar as well as servant, but 
does not appear to have taken any degree. 
During the reign of Mary he went abroad to 
escape persecution. Some time in l^llizabeth’s 
reign he was made rector of Little Braxted 
in Essex, and on 9 April 1560 became rector 
. of AVickliam Bishops in the same county. 
These preferments, together witli the vicar- 
age of ( -attcn'ick in Yorksliu-e, he held until 
his death, wliicli took ])lace in 1568. 

Mutton published ‘The Sum of Diuinitie 
drawenovit of the Holy Scri])l lire . . Lon- 
don, 1548, 12mo, a translation from Spaugen- 
berg’s ‘ Margarita Theologica.,’ for which liis 
patron Turnm* wrote the preface. The book 
was very popular, and new editions a])peared 
in 1660, 1561, 1567, and 1668. An edition 
of tlie ‘Margarita’ in the original appeared 
in London in 1566. 

[Cooper’s Athena^ Cantabr. i. 261 ; Wood’s 
Athenfie Oxon* ed. Bliss, i. 3G4 ; Newcourt’s Re- 
pert. ed. 1710, ii, 93, 668 ; Ames’s Typ. Antiq. 
(Herbert), ed. 1786, i. 618, ii. 885, 886; Lemon’s 
Cal, of State Papers, 1547-80, p. 316.1 

W. A. J. A. 

HUTTON, ROBERT HOWARD (1 840- 
1887), bonesetter, son of Robert Hutton, who 
died 16 J uly 1887, was born at Soulby, W est- 
moreland, on 26 July 1 840. He was a mem- 
ber of a family of farmers who for upwards 


i of two hundred years have resided in ili&l 

* north of England, where they have been / 
; bonesetters for the benefit of their neigh- 

> hours. Robert’s uncle, Richard Hutton, was 
; the first of the family to make bouesettiiig 
; a profession. He set up in practice in Lon- 

• don at Wyndham Place, Crawford Street^ 
j London, and died at Gilling Lodge, Wat- 
; ford, on 6 Jan. 1871, aged 70. Among the 
, well-aiithenticalied cases of cures by the eldei 
' Hutton were those of the Hon. Spencer Pon- 

souby on 27 June 1805, and of George Moore^ 
the philanthropist, in March 3869. J 

The younger Hutton was from 1863 tol 
, 1860 at Milnthorpe in Westmoreland, wlierd 
I he farmed land, and in His leisure time set| 
j bones. About 1869 he* came to London | 
j and for some time resided with his uncl^ 

: Richard, lie then set up for himself firsf< 
j at 74 Glouc(ister Place, Portman Squared 
‘ and afterwards at 36 Queen Anne Street) 

J Cavendish Square. He soon obtained a name; 
and a position. He owed his reputation 
his mecliauical tact and acute observation ol{ 

, tbo symptoms of dislocations. His generah 
I method of procedure was to poultice and oili 
j the limb for a week, and then by a sudder>|i 
twist or wrench he often effected an im-i 
mediate cure. Hutton’s extensive i^ractice] 
brouglit liim a lai’ge fortune, but his tastesj! 
wove expensive. lie was devoted to all field-i^ 
sports, and was well known as a liuntsman.1 
at Melton Mowbray. He was kind to ani-j' 
inals, and often set their broken limbs. In(j 
j 1875 Miss Constance Junes, daughter oljj 
i Charles Leslie, was thrown from her horse| 
and broke her arm. After many months^] 
having, as she believed, a permanently stifl( 
arm, she went to Hutton, who restored it to^^' 
its use, and on 20 July 1876^he became hisv 
wife. On 16 July 1887, at 36 Queen Anne? 
Street, London, a servant gave him someg 
laudanum instead of a black draught Heii 
died soon afterwards at University Oollegeij 
Hospital. A verdict of death from misad-|j 
venture was returned at the inquest. Hefe 
left one child, Gladys Hutton. , . p 

[J. M. Jackson’s Bonesetters* Mystery, 1882 
St. Jlartlioloniew’s Ilospitid Reports, 187.8, pp.| 
339-46; Lancet, 1880, i. 606-8, 6^ 750; ' 
Wharton P. Hood On Bonesetting, 1871 ; , 
Siniles’s George Moore, Merchant, 1878, pp.320-t] 
321 ; Chambers’s Journal, 9 Nov. 1878 pp. 711- 
713, 22 Feb. 1879 pp. 113-15, 26 April p. 272; 
Times, 18 July 1887 p. 7, 19 . July p. 11.] 

G.- Ci B. 

HUTTON, THOMAS'(1666-1639), divine, l| 
a Londoner by birth, wa.s aiimitted into Mer-L 
chant Taylors’ School (being the son of ajj 
member of the company) bn 6 April 1673// 
(ScAool i?e^.), and was elected in 1686, aged/j 
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9, a probaiiomuy fellow at Johns Col- 

P je, Oxford, lie graduated B. A. 1687, M. A. 

91, and proceeded 11.11. in 1697, and bo- 
an )0 ‘a frequent PreacluT* (Woon). In 
600 he was made vicar of St. Tvew in 
vraU, and a few years later (16(t6 6) on- 
aged in a cont rovers V with those in llie same 
yocesewitli himself who refused subsciiptiou 
I [) the Book of Common Prayer. Ui.s zoalou^i 
Jefence of the prayer-book led to further 
, referment. 1 lo became rector of Nortli liew, 
' )cTonshire, and a preliendary of Kxet UU 6. 

; le was buried at St. Kew on "27 P(*c. iOtJO. 
i His writings are : i. ^ lleiusoiis for refusal 
^Subscription to the Boolio of trunnion 
j&ier under the liand.s of certaiue Slinisters 
Pile von and C^oruwall, w»n*d for word us 
j^y wore exhibited by them to the lit. IIcn. 
^mther in God, William Co1(ai i>oi*tor 
fellivinitie, L. Bishop of Eveeter, with an 
*^^wcL‘e at se\erall times r( turned them in 
^Mlike Conference, and in dixer^e .sermoms 
®)n occaMon preuclied in tlu* Ctulu'dral 
oJhurdt of Eveetev/ hv T. 1 1 at ton, B. 1)., ( )\- 
%i*d(J. B.ames), ItttKl, Bo 2 , *'rhe second 
)tnd last parts of Beason^/ vVt .. London (J. 
^%"indet), KJOt;, Ito. 6. ^An Appendix, or 
^Ifepni pend ions brief of all other exceptions, 
paken by oilier*’^, against tin' Book oi (^un- 
Win ioii, Horn ille.s, and Ordinal ion/ &,c. Pub- 
‘Islied with the .«ieoond part. 

'•* 1 Wood’s Atlicn^e ( iJliss), ii. 0 tG- 7 , Reg. Univ. 
pxf. (Oxf. Hist. Soe.), 11 . jj, ] 16, In. 1 16,* Boise 
<md Courtney’s Bibl. Cornuh, [>p. :^Gl-2, 
Slobiiison's Rog. of Merelunit Tayloib’ Sehool, i. 


j a hulfpemiy a Sunda\ if he \\ ould go to 
chmvh ; he went, and played tliere at push- 
pm. in 1766 heworkt^l at t ho material * for 
a petticoat and gown for t^ueeu Caroline.' 
llks appivuticeslup ev])ired in 1768, when 
he began a second apprentn e-^iiip lo hiws uncle, 
George Hut ton, a silk-stoekineer at Nottiug- 
I ham, who afterwards 1 1716) kept him on as 
(journeyman. He had learned some music 
and made a dulcimer, and in 1716 taught 
^ himsidf to hind books. Alter jounnning to 
London and hack on foot to jmreUase hook- 
liinders’ tools (April 1 7 ID ), In' 0 ])ened a small 
bookshop in Southwell, Noltingliamshire, at 
Miclnudiiias 1749, E\ cry day through the 
xviiiter he left Nottingham at the o’clock 
in the morning on the live hours’ Avalk to 
Soul InveJl, uiid t ranijied hack home afti*r four 
o'clock in the afternoon. I It* tlimi lived chietiy 
on u vegetarian diet, and w as cheert^d by the 
int(*l]igent sym])ath\ of Ins sister (’'at heviiie. 

On 26 yja\ J760 Hutton settled in Binn* 
ingham, whuli In* had iivst visited on a ruu- 
awav jcmiiiey in July 1711. 'Hu* best part 
(♦fills stock of hooks was tin* * refuse’ ol Iho 
library of Ambrosi'lludsdell { <'/.6 A j»nl J751), 
presbyteriaii ininistei ( 1707 1760) at (huns- 
borough, Lincolnshire, with whom Hutton’s 
shtiT Catliei me had bt’en donn'stic servant. 
He began towiite in nniga/im s(eliit*ll) viu'se), 
and in 1761 opened tin* Inst (*ircnlat mg library 
in Birmingham. In 1766 he married, and 
in 17r)() vN(‘nt into tlie pajier-tradi*, open- 
ing tlu* lirst ‘ papei -warehouse ’ m Binning’- 
ham. lie w as t lie jiiM io introduce tin* tw o- 


lil.l 0. J, R 

HUTTON, WILLIAM fl726 1816), 
/oca I historian and top(jgrapher, second sou 
lyf Willmm Hutton, xvooleomhor (6. 25 July 
i691, iL 16 Bee. 1768), by his first wift*, 
/^Lnne (c/. 9 March 1766, aged il), daughter 
>f Matthew' Ward of Mountsoriol. Leieester- 
tbire, was horn in Full Strei^t. J>(*rby^ on 
W Sept. 1726. He traced his descent Iroin 
*Hiomas J I niton (1680-1666), a hatter at 
tlorthallerion, Yorkshire. The cluiraci eris- 
4CS of his ancestors, lie says, w ere* ‘ lionesty 

? id supineness ; ’ they were nonconformists 
om the days of Bishop Jlooptu’. His father 
&iled in 1725, and became a journeyman. 
Ifter his mother’s death his fatlier remarried 
iii 1743, and again in 1752. 

In 1728 Hutton xvent to school at Berhy 
i^o Thomas Meat, wJio used to ^ jowl ’ his 
lead against the wall, ^but nev'er couldjowl 
<hto it any learning.' He was employed in j 
Isilk-mill at Derby in 1730, xvhen he was 
*0 small that he had t o stand on pattens to 
^ach the eng^ine. Here he starved seven 
tears' apprenticeship. Being the only' dis- 
* anting apprentice, the foreman offered liim 


whe(*hd h.iirow, A ]iap(*r-null which lu* 
huill at llaiidswerlh H<*alh in 17*69 wuh li'ss 
Micci'^sful than liis other huMiU'sses, and he 
r(dnujuislu*d tlu experiUK'nt in 1702, after 
losing about 1,000/. in 1766 lie bi^gan to 
speeulaO* with success m the purchase of 
farms and other land. He acquiri'd Bennett’s 
Hill, Salt ley, Wanvicksliire, in J769, ami 
built himself a eoiinlry-liouse there. In 1772 
he bought a house in High Street, Jiirniiug- 
ham, and rebuilt it in 1776. Tlie ]mblica1iun 
of his Mlibtory of Birmingham ’ was follow<*d 
by his election (1782) as f(»llow of the Anli- 
1 quarian Society of Scotland. He took an 
active share in t be public* hiiMTiess, though not 
I in the politic.-?, of Birnuiigliam, became one of 
, thecommisMonei'S of the ‘Court of Requests," 
a tribunal for the recov <‘ry of small delit s, and 
I was president of thi* court ( J787j. Ihmeo he 
was led to investigate tie* origin and nature 
of this and other hical ( ourtB, and to publish 
a ‘3)i.<*.'?erta1ion on Juries,’ now very rare. 

The. dinner at Dudley’s 1 1 ot ei , Temple Koxv’’ , 
Binningliam, on 14 July 1791, in commemo- 
ration of the French revolution, was followed 
by the local riots directed against Priestley 
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; was well 



Franklin;’ but while Hutton and Fran, 
have some native qualities in common, H 
ton as much excels Franklin in genialiti 
he is^ Franklin’s inferior in grasp of mri 
His topographical works are well writi 
and their information is good. His persf 


. . present 

be had taken no part animosity of the mob 

L disputes, anu w^^gl 3 ^^d ^ ^ jt-t 

>xiou8 dinner hig firm administration of ; narratives form a graphic record of af 
directelk^tie Court of Requests. On 15 July ' great industry, and abound iii clear an 
led e’fiousSan High Street was sacked by the | sible judgments on men and tliings.v 
,b4otei’s. Aiswoinau attempted to set fire to ’ philosophy of life is summed in a sayi^ 

the place, but she was stopped out of con- - - 

sidoration for the adjoining buildings. Hut- 
ton fell into the hands of the mob; he pro- 
mised tJiem all he C50uld give if they did him 
no personal injury; they took him to the 
F ountain 1’'avern, and made him pay for 329 
gallons of ale. On the 16th Bennett’s Hill 
was burned. Caricatures of Hutton were ex- 


liihited in a leading print-shop. lie estimated 
his losses at 8,243/. 3s. 2c/., and received as 
comi)onsation 5,390/. 17s,, which was paid in 
< September 1793. William Rice and Robert 
Whitehead, who were tried at Warwick on 
'20 Aug. 1791 for tlie destruction of Bennett’s 
Hill, were acquitted. Hutton drew up in 
August 1791 a very moderate ‘ Narrative of 


quotes, to the effect that there are two 
of evils which it is folly to lament : 
you cannot remedy and those you can 
attitude towards religion struck his 
Priestley as too latitudinarian ; ^ every] 
gion upon earth is right, and yet none 
perfect.’ Tliough a dissenter, he profel 
himself^ a firm friend to our present estabi . 


ment, noUVithstanding her blemishes.’ 

Hutton published : l! ^ A History of Bj 
mingham,’ &c. ,1781, 8vo (published 22 Marc 
1782) ; 2nd edit., 1788, 8vo; 3rd edit., Tl9l 
8vo; 4th edit., 1809, 8vo. 2, ‘A Journe 
. . . to London,’ &c.,1785, 12mo; 2nd edit] 
1818, 8vo. 3. ‘ Courts of Request,’ &a 
Birmingham, 1787, 8vo. 4. * The Battle q 


the Riots,’ not printed at the time, but in- I Bosworth Field/ &c., 1788, 8vo ; 2nd edit! 
eluded in his ^ Life/ which his daughter pub- I edited by .Tolm Nichols, F.S.A., 1813, 8vo! 
lifthed lifter his death. ; 5. ^ A Description of Blackpool/ &c.,Birming* 

ham, 1789, 8vo (a surreptitious ‘second edi- 


lished after his death, 

No less than seventeen of Hutton’s friends 
(sixteen being churchmen) ofiered him their 
houses after the rit)t8. For his wife’s health 
he Avent to Hotwodls, near Bristol. In 1792 
he resumed, after forty years, the amusement 
of writing verse, and published some of his 
productions. An injury to his leg in 1793 
interfered to some extent Avitli his pedestrian 
habits. He handed over his business to his 
son, and confined himself to his dealings 
in land, which continued to prosper. After 
his wife’s death (1796) he travelled much, in 
company with his daughter, publishing the 
results of his observations and researches. 
A regular and simple mode of life preserved 
his constitution in remarkiible vigour. ‘ At 
the age of eighty-two/ he says, ‘ I considered 
myself a young man.’ On 5 Oct. 1812, in 
his ninetietli year, he walked into Birming- 
, ham for the last time. lie died on 20 Sept. 
1816. Tlis portrait is in the Union Street 
Librar^y-Birmingham. He married, on 23 June 
1766, S^ali (^.11 March 1731, d, 23 Jan. 
1796), daughter of John Cock of Aston-upon- 
Trent, Derbyshire, and had issue : (1) Oathe- 
rine [q. v.];V2) Thomas, born 17 Feb. 1757, 
married, on? 5 Sept. 1793, Mary Reynolds 
of Shifnal, Shropshire, died, without issue, 

, 10 Aug. 184|i ; (3) William, born 2 July 1768, 
died 19 Ma;^176() ; (4) William, born 20 May 
1760, died 3 April 1767. 

. Hutton has been called ‘ the English 


tion,’ 8vo, was printed by Henry Moon at 
Kirldiam, without date or author’s name) • 
2nd edit., 1804, 8vo (this edition was nearly 
all destroyed by fire at Nicholls’s Londoi 
warehouse); 3rd edit., 1817, 8vo. 6. ‘ADis 
sertation on Juries, with a Description of th 
Hundred Court/ &c., Birmingham, 1789, 8v( 
(sometimes a supplement to No. 3). 7. ^ His 
tory of the Hundred Courts/ &c., 1790, 8vo 
8. ^ A History of Derby,’ &c., 1791., 8vo 
2nd edit., 1817, 8vo. 9. ‘The Barbers; or 
the Road to Riches, a Poem,’ &c,, 1793, 8vo 
10. ‘ Edgar and Elfrida, a Poem/ &c.,. 1793; 
8vo. 11, ‘ The History of the Roman W all,!, 
&c., 1802, 8vo; 2nd edit., 1813, Syo. 12. ‘R« ‘ 
marks upon North Wales/ &c., 1803^ 8vp 
13. ‘ The Scarborough Tour/ &c., 8vo 
2nd edit,, 1817, 8vo. 14. ‘Poems, chiefl; 
Tales/ &c., 1804, 8vo. 16. ‘ A Trip ti 
Coatham,’ &c., 1810, 8 vo (portrait of Htittoi 
in his eighty-first year, engraved by James 
Basire [q. v.]) Posthumous was 16. f Lifi 
. , . written by himself; . . , W which 
subjoined the History of his Family/ &c,; 
1816, 8vo (portrait, engraved by RanaoW 
edited by his daughteirt ; ^nd edifc, 18I7j Syi 


(rearranged); 3rd edit, 1841.: ISmb (i 



Hutton Family’ (full-length portrait, ^itP( 
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^ by Llewelljj^n Jewitt, with corrections from 
Hutton^s original manuscript, a folio, written 
throughout with one pen). 

Ilis ‘ Works,* 1817, 8vo, 8 vols., consist 
of the above, excluding Nos, 0, 9, 10, 14, the 
*^tions varying in different sets, with new 
bner|^^ * *page to each volume. 

[The earliest account of Hutton is in rhillips\ 
Annual History of Public Characters, 1802; 
Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, p. 171; 
Monthly Kepository, 1818, p. 368 sq. ; Authen- 
tic Account of the Biots in Birmingham [1791], 
p. 8 ; Report of the Trials of the Rioters [1791], 
pp. 14 sq.; Views of the Ruins, 1792 (view of 
Bennett’s Hill, with narrative); Rult’s3Iemoirs 
of Priestley, 1832, ii. 187 ; notes supplied by 
S. Timmins, esq, ; Hatton’s Works.] A. G. 

HUTTON, W II.LIA3f (1 798--J800), 

geologist, born in 1798, near Sunderland, ' 
settled in Newcastle-on*-Tvue at an early 
age, and acted as agent of llie Nor^^ich Fire 
Insurance Company. He hooii acquired a 
reputation as a practical geologist, an autho- 
rity upon the coal measures, and an ardent 
collector of coal-fossils. ^Thc fossils of our ' 
coal-fields first found an exponent in him.^ , 
^ His intimacy with John Buddie [q. v. j gave | 
him great advantages in his researches, lie 
was an honorary secretary (d* the Newcastle 
Natural History Society from its foundation ' 
in 1829 till he left Newcastle in 1816, and 
many papers writlen by him wert* published 
in the society's ‘ Transact ions * ( 1 83 1 ~8 ), 1 le 
took a leading part in the estabh'^hmeiit of 
mechanics* institutes in the nortJi of England, 
He was a fellow of the London (ieological 
r Society, and contributed papers to its * Trans- 
aelionfe.’"ile also prepared with John Lindley ^ 
fq. V.] ^Tlio Fossil Flora of Great Britain,* 
London, 1831-7 (3 vols.) On leaving New- 
castle in 1846, Hutton settled at Malta, but 
returned to Newcastle in 1857, and after- 
wards removed to West Hartlepool, where , 
he died 20 Nov. 1860. His portrait, by 
.CJjamck, is in the possession of the North of 
jland Institute of Alining and Mechanical 
^ineers at Newcastle-on-Tyne, After his ’ 
fill Professor G. A, Lebour edited from his 1 
^ers and from those of Dr, Lindley ^ Illus- 
fiions of Fossil Plants,* London, 1877 ; 
tils was published for the North of England 
Iijuatitute of Mining and Meclianical Engi- 
naers, and contained a reproduction of Car- 
rfck*s portrait of Hutton. Hutton’s valuable 
collections of fossils, which passed to the 
cduncil of the Mining institute, is now 
partly in the Museum of the Natural His- 
tory Society at Newcastle, and partly in the 
MVseum of the Durham Oolle^'j of Physical 
Spence in the same town. 4 ^ 


[Gent. AJag. 1861 i. Ill : Stockton and Hartle- 
pool Mercury, 24 Nov. 1860; Ormerod’s Cat, 
Geol. 80 c. Proc, ; Air. R. IIoMWb Cat. of . . , 
Hutton Collection ... in Nat. Hist. 80 c, Alu- 
seum inStve. Trans, x. 191 : TyiiesKlo Nat. Field 
Club, V. 21 ; inlorniation IdmUv Mmt by Mr. 
Rielmrd lIoM^e.J W. A. J. A, 

HUTTON, WILLIAM (1735?-.! 811), 
autiquar\ , horn in 1735 or 1736, was the se- 
cond .son of C i eorge 1 1 ut t on (<7. 1 7 36) of Over- 
thwaito in tlie parish of Ih^etham, West- 
moreland, bv Eleanor, daiigliter of William 
Tennant of A^ork and Bedale, Yorkshire 
(BruKiJ, LantJed (hatnjy 7th ed. i. 962). In 
1760 lie became curate and iu Sept timber 
1762 rector of Beet ham (a family living). 
He died in August 1811 Matj, 1811, 

pt. ii. p. 201). By his wife Lucy, third 
daughter of Kigby AJolyneux, Al.P. for Pres- 
ton, lie had two sons, lie wrote a curious 
traet iu imitalioa of tlie pimincial dialect 
entitled ‘A Bran New AVark, hy William 
de Worfat ( Overthwait(' ], containing a true 
Calendar of Jiis Thoughts concerning good 
nebherhootl. Noav first jirinted fra his M.S. 
for the use of the luimlet of Woodland,* of 
which fifty copies \ven‘ printed at Kendal iu 
1785. Allot her edition was subsequently is- 
sued with a low variation^. 1'he tract was 
rejiriuted by th(‘ lOnglish Dialect Society in 
J<S79. Hutton kept a large folio book called 
the ‘ llepo.'^itory * in the vestry of Jhadliam 
Church, in which he entered a r(5Cord of 
parish afliiivs from an (*arly period (Bukn and 
Nkhilson, \V<^.dmorpUtnd and Vnmherlandy 
i. 219), It lui'' l)(‘en candully ]}reserved and 
continued b\ his suceessors, 

I Autlioi ities quoted. ] G. G. 

HUXHAM, JOHN, 31.1). (l()02~1768), 
pliysician, horn at Totnes, Dcioushire, in 
1692, was son of a butcher. Left an orphan 
early, he had as guardian a nonconformist 
minister, who placed him at the school of 
Isaac (dlling [q. v.] of JSewton Abbot, and 
afterwards sent him to the dissenting aca- 
demy at Exeter. On 7 May 1715 he entered 
as a student under Boerhaave at Leyden, 
but being unable to stay the requi,site three 
year.s, he graduated M.D. at Uheims in 1 ^17. 
lie took a house at Totnes, but soon mi6ved 
to Plymouth. The dissenters gcuerapy con- 
sulted liim, but his practice did ix(m [:>row as 
fast as lie wished, and he is accusejfc)f having 
resorted to artifices to increase h 
such as being called out of a 
during the preaching, galloping 
town, and affecting extreme grayi 
wards conformed to the establii 
According to the customs of 

I'l T . .1 T 


* notoriety, 
iconventicle 
firongh t he 
Heafter- 
^ed church, 
time, he 


walked with a gold-headed can^<pllowed by 



to insist on an increase of tlieir allowance, ! 
to help in sowing ill-will between the royal 
brothers, and the dnchess was, notwithstand- 
ing het thther’s advice^ found ready to listen 
to '^hch insidious counsels. Unfortunately, 
hdwevpr, tile duke’s constant succession of 
amours could not fail of itself to produce 
trouble, and the duchess had grounds enough 
for' a jealousy which, according to Pepys 
(16 May 1662), was very burdensome to her 
consort. iSoon she was said to have com- 
plained to the king and to her father about 
the duke’s attachment to Lady Chesterfield, 
who in consequence had to withdraw into 
the country (ib. S Nov. 1 662), where she died. 
Other intrigues followed with the duchess’s 
maids of houour (Gbammont, ch. ix.) and 
other ladies ; and in one case the malevo- 
lence of tlie enemies of the duchess did not 
shrink from asserting that she had taken 
deadly vengeance upon her rival; a lampoon 
attributing the death of Lady Denham (6 J an. 
1667^ to poison administered by order of the 
duchess was actually ivfiixed to the door of 
her palace (see MAin^EixL, Last Instrvctions 
to a Painter f 1. 44, and Clarendonh Hmise’- 
St. vii. ; Works, i. 342,385; and 
art. Denham, Sib John, 1615-1669). 

In consequence, it was suggested (Gkam- 
MONT, p. 27^1), of the duke’s amour with the 
ugly Arabella Churchill [q. v.], the duchess 
Was said to have resorted to a more ordinary 
meibhod of revenge by countenancing the ad- 
vances of Henry Sidney, the youngest son 
of the Earl of Leicester. He "had been at- 
tached about 1665 as groom of the bed- 
chamber to her husband’s household, and was 
subsequently appointed master of the horse 
to the duchess herself. It must be left an 
open question whether there actually existed 
between them relations of a naturo‘to justify 
the ebullition of anger in the dulce, and 
whether this was the cause of Sidney’s tem- 
orary banishment from the court (Pepys, 
Jan. and 16 Oct. 1666 ; oi. Memoirs of Sir 
John Mereshy, ed. 1873, p. 65). 

Shortly aftw^ Clarendon’s fall from power 
Pepys (3 Sept- >607) found her and her hus- 
, band alone, ‘metftought melancholy, or else 
I thought so.’ UmVr the new regime it was 
riimbured that a l™d of cartel had been 
arranged between tlxe^air and Lady Castle- 
maine to operate againtet Buckingham and 
Arlington (Pepys, 16 Jw*^ 1669 ; cf. 6 April 
1668). About the same\ime it was noticed 
that she had ceased to communicate as a 
member of the church of Ll^land, while in 
conversation she displayed a parked inclina- 
tion to the doctrines "and wages of Eome 
(Bubnet, i. 666). In Auguft 1670, with a 
view, it has been suggested, jo recover her 


influence over her husband, himself already 
. to all intents and puiposes a convert, she w’as 
I actually received into the Homan catholic 
j church. Her cohversibn was not made public 
till her death, though in December 1670 her 
‘intention ’ had been made known by the duke 
to the king. No other person except Father 
Hunt, a Franciscan, who reconciled her, and 
a lady and a servant in attehd&ce, was privy 
I to the transaction (Life of James JI,i,4S2--S)^ 

I but it became known to her father (see his 
j ‘ Two Letters to the Duke 'and Duchess of 
York, occasioned by her entering the Homan 
Catholic Religion,’ in State Tracts under 
Charles II (1 689), pp. 489--42). , A paper dated 
20 Aug. was left behind her after her death 
explaining with clearness and dignity the 
motives of her conversion^(it will he found in 
Kennett, History of England, iii. 292-3). It 
was published by James II in 1686, together 
with papers of the same kind by Charles II, 
and produced in the same year an ‘ Answer ’ 
followed by a ‘ Reply.’ Some years afterwards 
Father Maimbourg, in Lis ‘ Jlistoire dii Cal- 
vinisme/ while printing the duchess’s paper, 
attributed her change of faith to the negligence 
of the two prelates upon whose guidance she 
depended. The names of the bishops impli- 
cated are variously given as Morley, bishop 
of Winchester (Kennext and Bubnet, i. 807), 
Archbishop Sheldon, and Blandford, bishop 
of Worcester. Mprley vindicated himself in 
an ‘Answer to a Letter written by a Romish 
Priest,’ together 'v^.ith which he published a 
‘ Letter to Anne, jTliichess of Yorlv, a few 
months before her^ death’ (Evelyn, Corre-> 
spondence, iii. 401-2. and note; cf.Bui^BT, i. 
667-8 ; and RocHEi^rBB, ‘ Meditations,’ &c,, 
1675, in Correspondmee of Lords Clarendem 
and Rochester, 1828, ui. 647, Appentlix iv.) 

^ On 31 March 1671 the Duchess of York 
died, after receiving uilie viatiemn oi 
church of Rome. Hei\ husband and Queen 
Catherine were present during Tier last hours. 
By her desire Blandford, pshop of Worcester, 
on his arrival with Lauii[ence Hyde, at that 
time still in doubt as to this sister’s conver- 
sion, was informed of th^fact br tlie duke. 
Before taking his departur't^^ tb^ bishop, con- 
tented liimself with a shortlv^ijthortationj on 
the conclusion of which thA-ftying woman 
asked, ‘What is truth ? VandVin her; 
reiterated the word ‘/truthL befofo .^ she 
breathed her last (Bubnet, i. '$68)* 
her . death a letter arrived from her father, 
expostulating with her on : h^,\cpUTO f 
(see for this Listeb, 

481-4), She had for sonie ti^if 
the disease (cancer in the brefet) 
she died. She w;as. privatelyi^^^terrM 
vault of Mary Queen of Scote' in Henq^ yiFs • 
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chapel at Westminster iii. 482; Ma.b- 
VEI.X, WoYkB^ i* 266). 

Aime Hyde was 'doubtless not very differ- 
ent in manners and morals from her sur- 
roundings, hut the charges both horrible and 
loathsome brought against her in MarvelVs 
satires may safely be reiected {Lmt Imtruc- 
ti^ns^ to a 1667, Ih 49-68; also 

Advice to a Painter^ ll, 44^64, and An ifirV- 
toncalPoem^l. 26, Workn^ i. 266-6, 814-16, 
S43; ii. ii. Introd, xyii s^,) Manifestly she 
was not popular; the Duke of Gloucester 
amiably said that his sister-in-law smelt of 
her father’s green-hag, and in a par^enue tho 
pride habitually imputed to her was natu- 
rally resented (cf Pepys, 11 April 1662 and 

23 Juno 1067 ; BvmiBT, 1 668 ). She was also 
reputed to he extravagant in expenditure and 1 
* state,’ and too fond" of eating (GitAMMON^r, 
p. 274), But though in some ways unattrac- 
tive, and not beautiful, she was a woman of 
exceptional talents and accomplishments, and 
gifted with discretion and tact, together with 
a certain innate grandeur of both manner and 
spirit (Btjkkbx, i. 307), 

The most favourable of the numerous por- 
traits of tho duchess painted by Sir Pet(^r 
Lely is thought to be that at AVent worth, 
winch is probably the picture inspected by 
Pepys 18 June 1662 (cf. ib, 24 March 1060 
as to a later portrait), Othei*s are at tho 
Grove, Watford, in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and elsewhere (see Lewis, Lives of 
the Friends of Clarendon ^ iii, 372-4), An 
original portrait was said to decorate a panel 
in the manor-house at Wandsworth {Tiinesy 

24 April 1889), 

[Oldrendon’s Life, with Continuation, and 
History o£ the Kebollion, Oxford, 1826-7 ; Life 
of iTameb II, 2 vols, 4to, London, 1816; Burnet’s 
History of his own Time, vol, i., Oxford, 1833; 
Kvelyffs Diary and Correspondence; Pepys’s 
Diary; Memoirs of Count Orammont, Bohn’s 
edit., 1846; Works of Andrew Marvell, ed. A.B. 
Grosart (Fuller Worthies Library),] A, W. W. 

HYDE, CATHERINE, afterwards Du- 
ottEss ow Qttbbesbbbet (rf. 1777), [See 
under Dopeeas, Chablbs, third Duke of 
QuebesbeebYi 1698-1778.] 

HYDE, DAVID be la (Jl. 1680), clas- 
sical scholar, was, in Wood’s opinion, an 
Hishman by birth. There was an Irish 
knightly family of the name seated at Moy- 
- dare in King’s County, the heads of which — 
Sir Walter and his son Sir James de la 
Hyde — ^suffered proscription for their share 
in Fitzgerald’s revolt of 1636 (Holinshed, 
ii. 96, ed. Hooker ; Fboubb, Hist of Miff- 
Imdy ii. 821). The family was possibly a 
branch of the De la Hydes of Brimpton in 
Berkshire (Ashmolb, Berhshire, iii. 296). 

TOL. xxnn. 


David de la Hyde graduated B.A. at MeiS* 
ton College, Gxford, in 1648, was adjteitted^ 
probationpy fellow of his college in 
andM.A, in 1553, IJo studied tho civil llEi^ 
for live years, and fiup])licated to be admitted 
B.C.L, on 21 Feb. 1658, but admission was ^ 
refused. De la Hyde was, says Wood, * much 
adored for his most excellent faculty in dis- 
puting,’ whicli he exercised both before tho 
nniversity and liis owu college. Ejected from 
Merton in 1660 for denying the queen’s 
supremacy, ho went to Ireland, * where,’ says 
Richard f^tanihursl (^Description of Ireland^ 
c. 7, ap. IloLiNSJiBi), ii. 40), ‘ ho became an 
exquibite and profound clerk, well seen In 
the Greek and Latin tongues, expert in tho 
mathematics, and a proper antiquary. Jlis 
pen wa^? not lazy, but daily breeding of 
learned books.’ He seems to have been in 
England again in 1661. In tho list of the 
recusants of tliat year given by Sirype (An- 
nalSf i. 112, od. Oxford, 1824),*l)e la Hyde is 
said to ho * at hi^ liIxM’ty, saving that he is i*e- 
sl rained to conn^ w ithni t went y miles of eit her 
of the universit ies.’ He is not od in the margin 
as ^ very stubborn, and worthy to be looked 
into.’ ( )f the ‘ many learned books ’ of which 
Staiiihur«t speaks, there appears to bo no 
trace. Wooch who had never seen them, 
says Hint tiny were printed over the sea. 
Two tracts by De la Hyde, ^ Schemata rho- 
torica in taJnilam (‘ontracta’ and ‘ Do ligno 
et fo^nu,’ were Iniown to Wood in manu- 
script. The lat ter, an oral ion delivered with 
great ellect in JMerton Oollego Hall in praise 
of Jasper Heywood [q. v.], when Christmas 
lord, or king of misrule, in the college, is 
still extant among AVood’s manuscripts in tho 
Ashraoh‘an M uw 'um . 

[Wood’s Athoji® Oxon. 5. 456, ed. Bliss ; 
Wood’s Fasti, 1 . 3 26, 138, 164 , Wood’s Antiq. of 
the Uiiiv. of Oxford, li. 136, 146, ed. Gatch; 
Dodd’b Cluirch Hist. ii. 116, Brussels, 1739.] 

J. T-t. 

HYDE, EDWARD, D.D. (1607-1659), 
royalist divine, bom in 1 607, was one of the 
eleven sons of Sir Lawrence Hyde of Salis- 
bury. Tie was educated at Westminster Scliool, 
and elected thence, in 1626, to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He became fellow of his 
college, was appointed tutor 1636, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1637. He was created D.D. of 
Oxford University in January 1612-3, and 
was presented to th^ recto^ of Briglitwell 
in Berkshire, but aftir 164o the living was 
sequestered from him for ‘scandal in life and 
disaffection to tl^ Parliament.’ By an order 
of the parliamentary committee, dated 8 March 
1649, he was grapted a fifth of the annual 
value of the living for the support of his 
family, but his successor, John Ley, sue- 
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ceed^d in obtaining a dispensation from tliis 
in 1662, on the ground that Hyde 
possessed of lands and woods in Wilt- 
shire, and that his wife’s father was wealthy, 
Themfeitter was brought before the public by 
John liOy in ^ An Acquittance or Discharge 
from Dr. E. H. his Demand of a Fifth Part 
of the Rectory of Br. in Barks/ &c., 1654, 
4to, which included ^ An Apologie against 
the Doctors Defamations ... at Oxford and 
elsewhere/ and ‘A Preparative to further 
Contestation about other IlifFerencos/ It was 
, followed in 1066 by ^ General Reasons . . . 
against the Defalcation of a Fifth Part of the 
Minister’s Maintenance, . . . whereto are 
added particular Reasons against the Pay- 
ment ... to Dr. E. H. . . . Together with an 
Answer to a Letter of the said Dr E. H., 
occasioned by the late Insurrection at Ralis- 
♦bury,’ An account of the ^ further Contesta- 
tion ’ would seem to be given m ^ A Debate 
concerning the English Liturgy . . . drawn 
out in two English and two Latine Epistles 
written betwixt Edward Hyde, D.D., and 
John Ley;’ this was published by Ley in 
1666, 4to, Hyde retired from Briglitwell to 
Oxford, and resided in the precincts of Hart 
Hall. He ^studied frequently in Bodley’s 
Library,’ and preached in the church of Holy- 
well in the suburbs till ^ silenced by the 
Faction.’ In 1668 he obtained, by favour 
of his exiled kinsman, Edward Hyde, the 
lord chancellor, letters patent for the deanery 
of Windsor, but died 16 Aug. 1069 at Salis- 
bury, before he could enjoy his preferment. 
He was buried in the cathedral. 

Hyde was the author of: 1. ^ A Wonder 
and yet no Wonder : a great Red Dragon in 
Heaven/ London, 1651, 8vo. 2. n"he Mys- 
tery of Christ in us,’ &c., London, 1051, 8vo. 
This consists of six sermons on various 
topics. 3. ‘ A Christian Legacy, consisting 
of two parts : i. A Preparation for Death, 
ii. A Consolation against Death,’ Oxford, 1657, 
12mo. 4. ‘ Christ and his Church, or Chris- 
tianity explained, under seven Evangelical 
and Ecclesiastical Heads, &c. With a Justi- 
fication of the Church of England,’ &c , Lon- 
don, 1668, 4to. 6. * A Christian Vindication 
of Truth against Errour, concerning these 
Seven Controversies,’ &c., London, 1659, 
12mo. The book is against ‘ G.B.,’ who had 
written on the Roman catholic side against 
the English church. After Hyde’s dAath 
R. Boreman edited twb works left in manu- 
sefipt: 6. ^The True\Catholick’s Tenure, 
or a good Christian’s OerVainty, which he 
ought to have of his Religi< n, and may have 
of his Salvation,' Oambr| dge, 1662, 8vo. 
7/ ^Allegiance and Oonscii nee not fled out 
of England, or the Doctrii e of the Church 


of England concerning Su- 

premacy : as it idelivered hy the former 
Author upon the occasion and at the time of 
trying' the King by his own Subjects; in 
several Sermons, anno 1649,' Cambridge, 
1662, 8vo, A Latin poem by Hyde is me- 
fixed to Dean Duport's franslation of Job 
into Greek verse (1687), and he contributed 
to the ^ Cambridge Poems ^ some verses in 
celebration of the birth of the Princess Eliza- 
beth (1636). 

[Welch’s Alumni Westmonast. p, 97; Wood’s 
Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 569, 676, 643, iv* 833 ; 
Wood’s !%L8ti, ii. 64; Cole MSS. xlv.'233, 240; 
D. Lloyd’s Memoirs, &c.,p* 641 ; Walker’s Sufier- 
mgs of the Clergy, p. 260, ed, 1714.] R. B. 
HYDE, EDWARD, Ba.bl op CLA^REKBOisr 
1609-1674), descended from a family of 
lydes established at Norbury in Cheshire, 
son of Henry Hyde of Dinton, Wiltshire, 
by Mary, daughter of Edward Langford of 
Trowbridge, was born on 18 Feb. 1608-9 
(ListUR, Life of Clarendon^ L 1; The Life 
of Clarendon^ written by himself, od. 1857, 
i. § 1). In Lent term 1622 Hyde entered 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; failed, in spite of 
a royal mandate, to obtain a demy ship at 
Magdalen College, and graduated B.A, on 
J4 S'eb. 1626 (Listbb, i. 4; Woon, Athenm 
Oxon, ed. Bliss, iii. 1018). He left the uni- 
versity ^ rather with the opinion of a young 
man of parts and pregnancy of wit, than that 
he had improved it much hy industry' (JSi/c, 
i. 8). Ilis father had destined him for the 
church, but the death of two elder brothers 
made him heir to the paternal estate, and in 
1626 he became a member of the Middle 
Temple (Listbb, i. 6). In spite of the care 
which his qncle. Chief Justice Sir •Nicholas 
Hyde [q. v.l, bestowed on his legal educa- 
tion, he preferred to devote himself to polite 
learning and history, and soi^ht the society 
of wits and scholars. In February 1634 
Hyde was one of the managers of the masque 
wliich the Inns of Court presented to the king 
as a protest against Prynne's illiberal attacK 
upon the drama (Whitblocbb, M § morial $^ 
f. 19), Jonson, Selden, Waller, Hales, and 
other eminent writers were amonghis friends. 
In his old age he used to say Huat he owed 
all the little he knew and the little good that 
was in him to the friendship and convei^ 
sation of the most excellent men in their 
several kinds that lived in that age,' but*^ 
always recalled with most fondness nis * en- 
tire and unreserved' friendsliip with Lord 
Falkland (Life, I 26, 86). ' ^ 

In 1629 Hyde married Anne, daUghteir of 
Sir George Ayliffe of Gretenjiam, Wiltshire^ 
She died six months later, hut the marriage 
connected him with the VilUers laipily, and 
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g:ained him many poYam|^ friends (Listed, 
Idfe^i, IS), xlus (Kmnection was one 
of the' motives which induced Hyde to vindi- 
cate Buddngham’s memory in his earliest 
historical work, a tract entitled ‘ The Differ- 
ence and Disparity between the Estate and 
Condition of CJeor^, Duke of Buckingham, 
and Robert, Earl of Essex’ (Ueliquice Wot-- 
tomanm^ ed. 1686, pp. 186-202), Accordiugto 
Hyde’s friend, Sir John Bramston, Charles I 
was so pleased with this piece that he wished 
the author to write Buckingham’s life {Auto- 
hio^aphy of Sir John Bmniston, p. 256). 

Hyde’s second marriage, 1 0 J uly 1634, wit b 
Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, 
one of the masters^of r<^uests, still further 
improved his fortunes (CuESTiiiB, Westmin- 
ster ReffisterSf p* 167). He had been called 
to the bar on 22 Nov. 1633, began now 
seriously to devote himself to his ])rofession, 
and soon acquired a good practice in tlie 
court of requests. InPecomber 1034 lie was 
appointed keeper of the writs and rolls of the j 
common pleas (Bbamstout, p. 255; Doyle, 
Oj^ciat Baronaye^ L 402). The courage and 
ability with which Hyde conducted the peti- 
tion of the London merchants against the 
late lord treasurer, Portland, gained liim the 
favour of Laud. He was oousequeutly ^ used 
with more countenance by all the judges 
in Westminster Hall and the eminent prnc- 
tisers, than is usually given to men of his 
years’ (Xi/e, i. 28). His income grow, he 
increased his paternal estate by buying ad- 
joining land, and lie made influential friends. 

Hyde began his political career as a member 
of the popular party. Althouglx ho did not 
share the hostility of the puritans to Laud’s 
ecclesiastiSal policy, nor the common ani- 
mosity of the lawyers to the churchmen, ho 
was deeply stirred by the perversions and 
violations of thelaw which marked the twelve 
years of the king’s personal rule (1028-40). 
In the Short parliament of 1640 he sat for 
Wootton Bassett, was a member of seven im- 
portant committees, and gained great ap- 
plause by at>tacking the jurisdiction of the 
earl marshal’s court (Listek, i. 62 ; Life^ i. 
78)i Accordihg to his own account, which 
cannot be implicitly trusted, he endeavoured 
to mediate between tho king and the com- 
mons, tod tlsOd his influence with Laud to 
prevent a dissolution. 

In the Long parliament Hyde represented 
Saltosh, and, as before, principally directed 
his reforming to questions connected 
with the administration of the law. He re- 
newed his motion against the marshal’s court, 
obtained a committee, and produced a report 
which practically abolished that institution. 
Hyde also actifd as chairman of the com- 


mittees which examined into the juri»die<- 
tions of the council of Wales and the epunoU 
of the North, and gained great popularityby 
his speech against tho Utter (26 April 1^41 5 
Rusiiwoutu, iv. 230). He took a leading 
part in tho proceedings against the judges, 
and laid before tlie lords (6 July 1641) the 
charge against the bai-ons of the exchequer 
{ib. iy. 333). In the proceedings against 
j Strafford he acted with the popular party, 

' helped to prepare the articles of impeach- 
‘ ment, was added on 25 March 1641 to the 
1 cennmittee for expediting the trial, and on 
‘ 2h A))ril took up a message to the lords beg- 
I ging that special precautions might bo taken 
I to prevent Htratrord’s escape (Coinmom Jour^ 
nah^ ii. 112, 130). IlydeV name does not ap-* 
pear in tho list of those voting against the 
attainder bill, and it is hardly possible to 
doubt that he voted for that measure. He 
may havi‘ ultimately joined tho party who 
were contented with Strafford’s exclusion 
from affairs of state; hut the story of bis in- 
terview witli Essex on this sulnoct contains 
manifest impossibilities ( iii. 101 ; 
Ga HU rxim, ix. 340). 

Church qu(‘stions soon led Jlydo to sepa- 
rate liimself from the popnUr party, lie 
opposed, ill February 1641, the reception 
of the London petition against episcojiacy, 
and m May the demand of iJie ScoU for tho 
assimilation of tli(‘ English ecclesiastical 
system to the 8eoltiBli(f/>. ix. 281, 377). Ho 
opposed also, diff(u*ing for tlie first time with 
Falkland, the bill for the exclusion of the 
clergy from s<^ciilar office, and was from the 
beginning tlie most indefatigable adversary 
of th(" Root end Bj*anch Bill. Tlie house 
went into committee on that bill on 11 July 
1641, and its supporters, hoping to silence 
Hyde, made him chairman. Lu this capacity 
ho so successfully obstructed the measure 
that it was droppixl {RebelHoay iii, 160-6, 
240-2). Hyde’s att itude attracted the notice 
of the king, who sent for him and urged him 
to persist in the church’s defence (Life^ i. 93). 
At the opening of the second session his se- 
verance from his former friends was still 
more marked, and Secretary Nicholas recom- 
mended him to the king as one of the chief 
champions of the royal prerogative (Bvelyk, 
Diary ^ ed, 1879, iv. 1 10), lie resisted Pym’s 
attempt to make the grant of supplies for 
the reconquest of Irel^d dependent on par- 
liament’s approval oy the king’s choice of 
councillors, and opposed the Grand Remon- 
strance, though admitting tliat the narrative 
part of it was ^ tru 3 and modestly expressed ’ 
(Gakdineh, X. 66, f0 ; Vurney, Notes the 
Long Barlianfient^ jw. 121 , 126). He sought 
by an attempted prftest to prevent the print- 
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the Remonstrance, and composed an by the law wasihjbfe own power, and which 
it, which the king, at Lord Dxgby’s he found incon'^^enjen* to consent to ; ai^d to 
jjjkwwon, adopted and published as his oppose and punish any extravagant attempt 
Jotoi Majestjfs Declaration, by the force and power of the law, presuming 

^1^2V^3ttns!BA^Ds, &o//ecabw, 1643,p. 24; that the king and the law together would 
b$iUon,\v, 167 ; Life, ii. 1), In January 1642, have been strong enough fOr any encounter^ 
when Falkland and Colepeper entered the (JBeZ>eW/on,iv.217,278, vi^ j2). This constant 
.hinges service, Charles offered to make Hyde appeal to the ^known laws ofthe land ^against 
solicitor-general in ifface of Oliver St. .lohp ; thearbitrary votesofaparliamentarymajority 
but Hyde believed that he could be more useful is the keynote of all Hyde^a manifestos. Oour- 
in a private capacity, and refused the offer, tiers comi)lained that thair 'spirit of accom- 
He undertook, however, to confer with Cole- modation wounded the regality/ and Hpbbea 
poper and Falkland on the management of scoffs at their author as in love with ' mixed 
the king's business in the House of Commons, monarchy ^ {Memoirs of Sir P, Warwick, p. 
and to Keep him constantly informed of their 196; Behemoth, ed. 1682, p. 192). But if 
deWes. Charles promised ^that he would Hyde's policy was too puj^ly negative to heal 
do nothing that concerned his service in the the breach between the king and his subjects, 
House of Commons without tlieir joint ad- it yet succeeded in gaining him the support 
vice' {Jlehellion, iv. 126; Life, ii. 4). A few of half the nation (OabdiStiib, x. 169), 
days later occurred the attempt to arrest the From the first, however, Hyde had to 
five members — a plan suggested by Digby, and struggle against the influence of less consti- 
not communicated to Hyde and his friends, tutional councillors, such as the queen and 
They were ‘so much displeased and dejected' Lord Digby. The king's plan of going to 
that only ‘the abstracted considerations of Ireland, his attempt on liull, and his di&- 
duty and conscience' kept them still in the missal of the Earls of Essex and Holland, 
king'sservico(7W>K?//mw, IV. 168). The resort were all measures adopted against Hyde's 
of Uolepeper and Falkland to his lodgings advice or without his /knowledge {Lfe, ii, 
exposed llyde to suspicion, and ho could not 17 ; Mebellion, v, 83, 78, 88). But though 
communicate witli the king except in secret. Charles might share his confidence with 
On 27 Feb., however, being charged with others, he recognised “ Hyde's pre-eminent 
an address from parliament, he obtained an fitness to act as his spokesman. When per- 
interview with Charles at Crcenwicli, and suaded to sPnd a message of peace to the 
was commissioned to write answers to all parliament, the king would have none but 
the messages and declarations of parliament, llyde to draw it, and confessed ‘ that he was 
The king adopted Hyde’s suggested reply to better pleased with the message itself than 
the address he had just presented, and pro- the thought of sending it ' {Rebellion, vi^ 8 w.) 
misedtotranscribellyde’s answers himself, in Between May 1642 and March 1646 llyde 
order to keep their authorship a secret {Life, penned nearly all the ‘declarations' published 
ii. 6, 16, 28 ; TTusbands, p. 83). llydo ro- by the king. The answer to the *"XIX Prp-^ 
mained at Westminster till about 20 May positions' and the apology for the king's at- 
1642, and then, pretending ill-health and the tack on Brentford are the only exceptions of 
need of country air, left London, and rejoined importance {Life, ii, 61 ; Rebellion, vi. 126). 
thekingat York about the beginning of June He tells us that he also employed his pen 
{Life, u. 14, 16; cf. (Ubdinjub, x. 1G9), in composing a number of lighteir pieces, 
llyde nscommondod Charles to refuse speeches, letters, and parodies directed against 
further concisions, and to adhere to strictly the parliament and its leaders it* 69). 
legal and constitutional methods. Writing The only one of these at present identified is 
to Charles in March 1642, Hyde urged him * Two Speeches made in tb^ House of Peers 
to abandon all intention of appealing to force, on Monday, 19 Dec., one fq^ and one against 
and to sit as quielly at York as if he were still Accommodation, the one by the' Earl Of 
at Whitehall, relying on the ‘affections of Pembroke, the other by the Lord Brooke, 
those persons who have been the severest 1642' {^Somers Tracts, ed. Scotty vi. 676)^ 
assertors of the puHic liberties, and so, be- When the war began, BfydC applied him- 
sides their duty and loyalty to your person, self to the task of raising money. It was 
are in love with yout inclinations to peace partly through his agency tihat the Mng ob- 
and justice, and valu^^tl^^h^i^wn interests tained a loan of 10,000/. j&roiqo. Oxford* He 
upon the preservation 6foUrri^ts’(bO/arew*‘ was specially selected to rais^ a loan from 
^on State Papers, ii, l8ft In Hyde's view, the catholics, and negotiated the sale pf a 
the king was ‘ to shelterlpself wholly under peerte5^'re to Sir Richard Newport (RAellion, 
the law, to grant anytpg that by the law vi. 67, 66, 60 ;, was piesent at EdgehiH, 
he was compelled to grht, and to deny what though he took no ^xjtual part in th^ oattlq 
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(t6. •«. 79 «,) The B.oqs» - of eommons ex- 
pelled Um (11 Aug. 1^), i^nd lie one 
of the eleven persons wiKrwere to he excepted 
from pardon (21 Sept,)^ m exception which 
was repeated in suh^eqn^t propositions for 
peace (IlnSBAOTS, p, 638). 

During his stay at Oxford, from October 
1(542 to March 1640, Hyde lived in All Souls 
College. In the spring of 1643 he at last 
exchanged the position of secret advibor for 
that of an avowed and responsible servant 
of the croXTO. On 22 Feb. lie was admitted 
to the privy council and knighted, and on 
8 March appointed chancellor of the exche- 
quer (Xi/e, li. 77 } Black, Oxford DoequefSy 
p. 351), ' The king wished to raise him still 
higher. ^ I must make* Ned Hyde secretary 
of state, for the truth is I can trust nobody 
else,’ said an intercepted letter from Charles 
to the queen. But Hyde was unwilling to 
supersede his friend Nicholas, and refused 
the offered post both now, and later after Falk- 
land’s death, 'l^romotion so rapid fora man 
of his age and rank aroused general jealousy, 
especially among the members of his own 
profession. Courtiers considered him an up- 
start, and soldiers regarded him Avith the 
hostility which they fell for the privy coun- 
cil in general (cf. Mebellion, vii. 278-82 ; 
ii. 73, lii, 37). As chancellor of the ex- 
chequer Hyde, in his endeavours to raise 
money for the sujjport of the war, was con- 
cerned in procuring the loan known as ^ the 
Oxford engagement,’ and became personally 
bound for the rep^ment of some of the sums 
lent to the king (Ciar^. Committee for Advame 
of Money] 1002 ; Clarendon State Papers^ 
ii. 164). His attempt to bring the Bristol 
custom-dues into the exchequer brought him 
into collision with Ashburnham, the trea- 
surer of the army {Life^ iii. 33). 

In the autumn of 1643 the king created a 
secret committee, pr ^ junto,’ who were con- 
sulted on all important matters before they 
were discussed in the privy council. It con- 
sisted of Hyde and five others, and met 
every Friday at Oriel College {Life^ iii, 37, 
68 ; GlarmdpTiMate Papers^ ii. 280, 290). In 
the differetit croferencesfor peace Hyde was 
habituaUy employed in the most delicate per- 
sonal negotiations, a duty for which his for- 
mer intimacy 'With many of the parliament’s 
commissioners ^mecially qualified him. Over- 
estimating, W his history shows, the influ- 
ence of personal causes in producing the civil 
Vrar, he believed that judicious concessions 
to the leod^ would suffice to end it. In 
the nummef of 1642 he had made special 
efforts to win over the Earl of Pembroke (ib. 
ii. 144-8; JRebbUion^ vi. 401 w.) During the 
Oxford negptiatipjjs in March 1643 he in- 


trigued to gain the Earl of Northumbetll^, 
and vainly ' ^ 


ford, Clare, and Holland deserted thepSrUa^ 
meat, Hyde stood almost alone in 
mending that the deserters should ho well | 
receiv^ by king, queen, and court, and held 
the failure to adopt this plan llie greatt>at 
oversight committed by th(^ King {RehelUon^ 

vii. 185, 244). When it was too late, 
Hyde’s policy was adopted. In February 
1645, during the Hvbridgo negotiations, he 
and three others were empowered to promise 
places of profit to repentant pa^iamontorians, 
but his conferences with Denbigh, Pembroke, 
Whitelocke, and Hollis led to no result (zA. 

viii. 213-8; WiilTULOCKn, Memorials, f. 127 ; 
Ilarleitat Miscellany, vii. 659) 

Throughout these negotiations Ilydo op- 
posed any real concesKsioiis on the mam ques- 
tions at issue between King and parliament. 
At Uxbridge (January 1615) he was the 
principal figure among the king’s commis- 
sioners, prejiared all the ]>apers, and took the 
lead in all tJio dc'bates (llebellion, vii. 262). 
lie defend(‘d Ormonde’s truce with the Irish 
rebels, and disputed with Whitelocke on the 
question of tlie king’s right to the militia 
(ib, viii. 256). Already, in an earlier ne- 
gotiation with the Scottish commissioner's 
(February 16 18), he had earned their detest^ 
lion by ojiposiug their demands for occlosi- 
asticai uniformity, and at Uxbridge he was 
as persistent in defending 'episcopacy. Neveiv 
theless, he was prepared to accept a limited 
measure of toleration, but regarded the offers 
made at Uxbridge as the extreme limit of , 
reasonable cc ncessions (^Clarendon State P<i- 
ii. 237). 

The most characteristic result of Hyde’s 
influence during this period was the calling 
of the Oxford parliament (December 1043). 
He saw the strength which the name of a 
parliament gave the popular party, and was 
anxious to deprive them of that advantage. 
Some of the king’s advisers urged him to dis- 
solve the Long parliament by proclamation, 
and to declare the act for its continuance 
invalid from the beginning. Hyde opposed 
this course, arguing that it would alienate 
public opinion {Life, iii. 40). Hi.s hope was 
to deprive the Long parliament of all moral . 
authority by showing that it was neither free 
nor representative ( llebellion, vii. 326) . With 
this object, when the Scots accepted the Long 
parliament’s invitation to send an army into 
England, Hyde proposed the letter of the 
royalist peers to the Scottish privy council, 
and the summoning of the royalist members 
of parliament to meet at ( )Kford {ib, vii. 823). 
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Both, expedients proved ineffectual. The Ox- 
fotdTpiarrialaxent was helpful in raising money, 
in negotiating with the parliar 
nle^tt Westminster, ^smle the king re- 
seAl^d'its independence and its demands for 

"ith the failure of Hyde’s policy the king 
fell completely under the influence of less 
scrupulous ana less constitutional advisers. 
On 4 March 1645 Hyde was despatched to 
Bristol as one of the council charged with 
the care of the prince of Wales and the go- 
^ vernment of the west* The king was anxious 
to place so trustworthy a servant near the 
prince, and gjad no doubt to remove so 
Strong an opponent of his Irish plans. Al- 
ready Charles nad given to Glamorgan ^ those 
strange powers and instructions ’ which Hyde 
subsequently pronounced to be ^ inexcusable 
to justice, piety, and prudence ’ ( Clarendon 
State Paperb, ii. 337 ; Lifcj in. 60 ; llebelliony 
viii. 263). 

The arrival of the prince in the west was 
followed by a series of disputes between his 
council and the local military commanders. 
Hyde, who was tlie moving spirit of the 
council, paints in the blackest colours the 
misconduct of Goring and Grenville ; but the 
king’s initial error in appointing semi-mde- 
pendent military commanders, and then set- 
ting a board of privy councillors to control 
them, was largely responsible for the failure 
of the campaign. Hyde complains bitterly 
that, but lor the means used at court to 
diminish the power of the council, they would 
have raised the best army that had been in 
England since tlie rebellion began, and, with 
Hopton to command it, might have effected 
much (Lismii, lii. 20 ; Behellion^ ix. 7 w, 43). 
But when H^ton at last took over the 
command of Goring’s ^ dissolute, undisci- 
plined, beaten army,’ it was too late for suc- 
cess, and his defeat at Torrington (16 Feb. 
1646) obliged the prince’s councillors to pro- 
vide for the safety of their charge. 

The king had at first ordered the prince 
to take refuge in France, and then, on the 
remonstrance of his council, suggested Den- 
mark. Hyde’s aim was to keep the prince 
as Jong as possible in English territory, and 
as long as possible out of France. As no 
ship could be found fit for the Danish voyage, 
the prince and his council established them- 
selves at Scilly (4 March 1646), and, when 
the parliamentary fleet rendered the islands 
untenable, removed to Jersey (17 April). On 
the pretext that Jersey was insecure, the 
^ueen at once ordered the prince to join her 
m Prance, and, against the advice of Hyde 
and his council, the prince obeyed (Clarmd<m 
StaU Papers^ ii. 240, 362 ; Rebellion^ x. 8- 


48). Hyde distrusted the French govern- 
ment, feared the influence of the queen, and 
was afraid of aliefl^^ting English public 
opinion {Clarendon State Papers^ ii. 236, 

28 n 

Though Hyde’s opposition to the queen in 
this matter was the maxn<5ause of her subse- 
quent hostility to him, bis policy was in 
other respects diametrically ^opposed to that 
which she advocated. She pressed the king 
to buy the support of the Scots by sacrificing 
the church. Hyde expected nothing good 
from their aid, and would not pay their 
price {ib. ii. 291, 889), lie was equally hos- 
tile to her plans for restoring the king by 
French or foreign forces (ii. ii. 807, 829, 
339). He was resolvedonoi to sacrifice a 
foot of English territory, and signed a bond 
with Hopton, Oapel, and Carteret to defend 
Jersey against Lord Jermyn’s scheme for its 
sale to France (19 Oct. *1646; ib. ii. 279). 
During the king’s negotiations with the par- 
liament and the army Hyde’s^ groat? fear was 
that Charles should concede too much. ^ Let 
them,’ he wrote, ^have all circumstantial 
temporary concessions, .... distribute as 
many personal obligations as can be expected, 
but take heed of removing landmarks and 
destroying foundations. . . . Either no peace 
can be made, or it must be upon the old 
foundations of government in church and 
state ’ {ib. ii. 326, 333, 379). Hyde faithfully 
practised the principles which he preached, 
declining either to make his peace with the 
parliament or to compound for his estate. 

must play out the game,’ he wrote, 

^ with that courage as becomes gamesters who 
were first engaged by conscience against all 
motives and temptations of interest, and be 
glad to let the world know that we were 
carried on only by conscience ’ (ej. iii. 24). 
Hyde was already in great straits for money. 
But he told Nicholas that they had no reason 
to blush for a poverty which was not brought 
upon them by their own faults {ib, ii. 810). 
Throughout the fourteen years of his exile 
he bore privation with the same^ cheerful 
courage. ^ 

During his residence in JeHey^HydC lived 
first in lodgings in St. after- 

wards with Sir George CarteretinBlizabeth 
Castle. He occupied his enforced leisure by 
keeping up a 'voluminous correspohdence, 
and by composing his ^History of tne.Bebel-^ 
lion/ which he began at Scilly on 18 Maidi 
1646. In a will drawn up on 4 April 1^7 
he directed that the unfiiusheft> kanuscript 
should be delivered to Secrecy Jfioholas, 
who was to deal with it as the king should 
direct. If the king deeded that any pai^ of 
it should bo published, Ifkholas and other 
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assistaut editors were ^j^owered to make 
\ whatever suppressioiis of additions they 
thought fit {Clarmlqn JPapm^ ii. 289, 
867)* Hyde had also an immediate practi- 
cal purpose in view* * As soon as I found 
; myself alone/hewrotetoNicholas/Ithought 
the best way to provide myself for new busi- 
ness against the time I should be called to it, 
was to look over the faults of the old, and so 
I resolved to write the history of these evil 
times' (ifi. il 288)* By April 1648 he had 
carried his narrative down to the commence- 
ment of the campaign of 1644. Meanwhile, 
in February 16w the Long parliament re- 
solved to present no further addresses to the 
king, and published a scandalous declaration 
of its reasons. Hjj^de at once printed a vin- 
dication of his master ; ^ A full Answer to an 
infamous and traitorous Pamphlet entitled A 
Declaration of the Commons of England ex- 
pressing their reasons of passing the late Ite- 
solutions of no further aadresst*‘s to be made 
to the King' (published July 28, 1648. An 
earlier and briefer version of the same ansvver 
was published 8 May). 

On the outbreak of the second civil war, 
Hyde was summoned by the queen and the 
prince to join them at l^aris. lie left Jersey 
26 June 1648, and made his way to Dieppe, 
whence he took ship for Dunkirk 
State Papers, ii. 406 j Hosktnb, Charles II 
in the Channel Islands, ii. 202). Finding at 
Dunkirk that the prince was with tlie fieot in 
the Thames, he followed him thither. On 
his way he fell into the hands of an Ostend 
corsair (13-^23 July), who robbed him of all 
his clothes and money, nor did he succeed in 
joining Prince Charles till the prince's return 
to the Hague (7-17 Sept.; Zi/e,vA0-23; Re- 
bellion, XL 28, 78). There he found the little 
court distracted by feuds and intrigues. I f y de 
set himself t*o reconcile conflicting interests 
and to provide the fleet with supplies for a 
new expedition {Rebellion, xi, 127, 162 ; 
WamurtOK, Prince Rupert, iii, 274, 270, 
279). He advised the prince not to trust 
the Scots, whose emissaries were urging 
him to visit Scotland, and was resolved that 
he himself would go neither to Scotland nor 
to Irelands In any cose, the Scots would not 
have allowed him to accompany the prince, 
and he held it safer to see the result of the 
negotiations at Newport before risking him- 
sra in Ireland. The km^s concessions during 
the treaty had filled him with disgust and 
alarm, ^ The best/ he wrote, ^ which is pro- 
posed is that which I would not consent to, 
to preserve tiie kingdom from ashes' {Claren- 
don, State Papers, u* 469). When the army 
interrupted the treaty and brought the king 
to trial, Hyde vainly exerted himself to save 


his master's life. He drew up a letter froip ■ 
the prince to Fairfax, and after the 
death a circular to the sovereigns an4 states 
of Europe, invoking their aid to avenge 
king's execution {CaL State Papers, 

1649-50, p. 6; Cal, Clarmdon Papers, 
cf. Warburion, iii. 283). Hyde's enemies 
thought bis influence then at an end, but in 
sxnto of the queen’s advice, Charles II re*- 
tallied as councillors all the old members of 
his fat her’s privy council who wore with him ; 
at the Hague {Rebellion, xii, 2). 

The question whether the new Icing should 
establish himself in Scotland or Ireland re- 
quired immediate decision. As the presby- 
teriaii loaders demanded the king's accept- 
ance of tlie covenant, and ^ aU the most ex- 
travagant pi'opositions which wore ever oi- . 
ferod to bis father,' Hyde advised the refusal 
of their invitation. JIo had conferred with t 
Montrose, and expected more good from his z 
exjieditum than from a treaty Avitli Hamil- 
ton and Argyll. The Scots and their parti- . 
sans regarded 1 £yde as t heir chief ant agonist, V; 
and succeeded in suppi’essing the inaugural do- 
ehiratiou Avliich he drew up for the new king 
(lb, xii. 32; Clarendon State Papers, ii. 467, Y 
473, 627). In the end (’harles resolved to 
go to Ireland, hut to pay a visit to his mother i; 
in Krunce on tln^ vray. H;^de, who termed ; 
Ireland the nearest road to 'Whitehall, ap- 
proved tlie first Jmlf of the plan, but objected J 
to the sojourn in Pans. Accordingly, when. 
Cotliiigloii ])roposed that they both should go 
on an embassy to Spam, Hyde embraced the 
chance of an honourable retreat {Nicholas 
Papers^ 1.121; Uebellion, xii. 84). His friends 
complain(>d that bo was abandoning the king 
jiHt when his guidance was most necessary. 
But Hyde felt that a change of counsellors 
Avould ultimately re-establish his own influ- 
enc(‘, and expected to rejoin the king in Ire- 
land within a few months. 

The chief objects of the embassy were to 
procure a loan of money from the kinjg of 
Spain, to obtain by his intervention aidirom 
the pope and the catholic powers, and to nego- 
tiate a conjunction between Owen O'Neill 
and Ormonde for the recovery of Ireland. 
The ambassadors left Paris on 29 Sept. 1649, 
and reached Madrid on 20 Nov. The Spanish 
government received them coldly (Guizoi, 
Crmnwell, transl. 1854, i. 419-26). Their 
money was soon exhausted, and Hyde was 
troubled by the * miserable wants and dis- 
tresses ' of his wife, whom he had left in Flan- 
ders (Lister, i. 361). The subjugation of Ire- 
land, and the defeat of Charles II at Dunbar, 
destroyed any hope of Spanish aid, while the 
share taken by a servant of the ambassadors 
in Ascham's murder made their presence in'- 
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ct>xxvenient; to the Spanisli government. In 
Bec^^her 1660 they were ordered to leave 
: Sj^ttt^^Hyde was treated with pergonal 
ana promised the special privileges of 
S ak\l^ipbaSb®‘'dor during intended residence 
"'ati^atwerp {Rebelho% xiii. 26, 31). He 
lefifc Spaih in March 1661, and rejoined his 
family at Antwerp in the following June, 

In November 1 661 Charles II, immediately 
after his escape from Worcester, summoned 
^Hyde to Paris, He joyfully obeyed the 
Summons, and for the rest of the exile was 
the king's most trusted adviser. He was 
immediately appointed one of the com- 
mittee of four with whom the Jring con- 
sulted in all his affairs, and a melnber of 
the similar committee which corresponded 
with the Scottish royalists (Rebellion^ xiii. 
128, 14.0), Till August 1664 he filled 
Nicholas’s place as secrelaryof stale. He 
accompanied the king in his removals to 
Cologne (October 1664) and Bruges (April 
1668), and was formally declared lord 
chancellor on 18 Jan. 1658 (Lisjbk, i. 441). 

For the first two years of this period re- 
peated attempts were made to shake the 
King's confidence in Hyde. Papists and pres- 
byterians both petitioned for his removal 
(Rebellionfidy, 63). In 1663 Sir Robert Long 
iUcited Sir Richard Grenville to accuse Hyde 
of secret correspondence with Cromwell, but 
the king cleared him by a declaration in coun- 
cil, asserting that the charge was a malicious 
calumny (18 Jan. 1654; Listde, i. 384, in. 
63,69,76). Long also combined with Lord 
Gerard and Lord-keCper Herbert to charge 
Hyde with saying that the king neglected his 
business and was too much given to pleasure, 
Charles coolly answered ‘that he did really 
believe the chancellor had used those words, 
because he had often said that and much more 
to himself ' (ih, hi, 74 ; Rebellion^ xi v. 77). Of 
alj Hyde's adversaries, the queen was the most 
persistently hostile. He made many efforts to 
conciliate her, and in 1661 had persuaded the 
‘ Duke of York to obey her wishes and return 
to Paris (1661 ; Rebellion^ xiii. 86, 46). But 
' Ishe was so displeased at Hyde’s power over 
^ the king that she would neither speak to him 
jpiornotice him. ‘Who is that fat man next 
the Marquis of Ormonde ? ' asked Anne of 
Austria of Charles IT during an entertain- 
ment at the French court. ‘ The king told 
her aloud that was the naughty man who did 
all the mischief and set him against his 
mother 5 at which the queen herself was little 
less disordered than the chancellor was, who 
blushed very much.' At the king’s request 
Henrietta allowed Hyde a parting interview 
before he left France, but only to renew her j 
complaints of his want of respect and her j 


loss of credit 67, 98). ‘ The Mar- 

quis of Ormonde afidibh^ chancellor believed 
that the king had nothing at this time (1663') 
to do but to be quiet, and that all his activity 
was to consist in carefully avoiding to do 
anything that might do nim hurt, and to 
expect some blessed conjuncture from the 
amity of Christian princes, or some such revo- 
lution of affairs in England, as might make it 
seasonable for his majesty to show himself 
again' ( 26 . xiii. 140). tn the meantime Hyde 
endeavoured to prevent any act which might 
alienate English royalists and churchmen. 
He defeated Berkeley's appointment as mas- 
ter of the court of wards, lest the revival of 
that institution should lose the king the 
affection of the gent^; antWissuaded Charles 
from attending the Huguenot congregation at 
Charenton, lest it should injure the church. 
Above all, he ojiposed any attempt to buy 
catholic support by promising a repeal of the 
penal laws or holding out hopes 01 the king’s 
conversion (cf, Burnet, Ovm Time^ ed. 1836, 
i. 136; Raistku, of England^ vi. 21). 

The first favourable conjuncture which 
presented itself was the war between the 
English republic and the United Provinces 
(1662). Charles proposed a league to the 
Hutch, and intended to send Hyde as am- 
bassador to Holland, but his overtures were 
rejected xiii. 166; Clarendon State 

Papers^ iii 91-141). When war broke out 
between Spain and Cromwell, Hyde applied 
to Don Lewis de Haro, promising in return 
for aid in restoring his master ‘ to give the 
usurper such trouble in his own quarters that 
he may not have leisure to pursue and sup- 

? ly his new conquests.' Spain agreed to assist 
iharles with six thousand foot and ships for 
their transport, whenever he ‘ could cause a 
good port town in England to dedate for 
him ' (12 April 1666). Thereupon two thou- 
sand Irish soldiers in French service deserted 
and placed themselves at the disposal of 
Charles II {Rebellion, xv. 22 ; Claren^n State 
Papers, iii. 276, 808). But Hyde now as be- 
fore objected to isolated or prematujfo move- 
ments m England, and in the end/ 6 sted his 
hopes mainly on some extraordinaty accident, 
such as Cromwell's death or an outbreak or 
the levellers {Clarendon State Papbrs^ iii. 
198, 880, 401). As early as 1649 he had 
drawn up a paper of considerations on future 
treaties, showing the advantages of auagreet^ 
ment with the levellers rather than the 
Presbyterians. In 1666 ^heir emissaries 
plied to Charles, were favpTlrablJ^ fepeivea, 
and were promised indemnity for all except 
actual regicides. Hyde liatehqjd f 0 their plotjs 
for the assassination, of Cromwell witnCut 
any sign of disapproval {ib. iii. 816,326, 841, 
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Si8; Nicholas Papet^s^ 1 1^8). On the Pro- 
t€ctor% death Hyde; l^in^ueted the king’s 
ftiends not to stir till eome other party rose, 
then to arm and emhody themselves without 
mentioning the king, and to oppose which- 
ever party was most irreconcilable to his 
cause* '\^en the Long parliament had suc- 
ceeded Richard Cromwell, the king’s friends 
were bidden tO try to set the anny and the 
parliament by tlie ears {Ctare^idon State 
Papers^ iii, 411, 4f86^ 482). The zeal of the 
royalist leaders in England obliged the king 
to sanction a rising in August Ide'iO. The 
date fixed was earlier than Hyde’s policy had 
contemplated, but the fear lest some vigorous 
dictator should seize power, and the hope of 
restoring the king withotit foreign help, re- 
conciled him to the attempt. After its failure 
he went back to his old policy. ‘To liave a 
little patience to sit still till they are in blood ' 
was his advice when Monde and Lambert 
quarrelled; to obstruct a settlement and de- 
mand a free parliament his coimsel when 
the Rump was again restored (xb. iii. 486, 
630, 534). 

Of Hyde’s activity between Cromwell’s 
death and the Restoration the thirteen 
volumes of his correspondence during that 
period give ample proof. Tlie heads of all 
sections of the royalists made their reports 
to him, and he restrained their impatience, 
quieted their jealousies, and induced them to 
work together. lie superintended the nego- 
tiations, and sanctioned thebargains by which 
opponents of influence were won to favour 
the king’s return (ib, iii. 417, 443, 497, 673 : 
BtTKNUT, Own Time, i. 61). Hyde’s aim was, 
as it had been throughout, to restore the 
monarchy, not merely to restore the king. A 
powerful party wished to impose on Charles JI 
the conditions offered to his father in 1618. 
Left to himself, Charles might have con- 
sented. But, duringthenegotiations with tlie 
levellers in 1656, Ilyde had suggested to Or- 
monde the eamedient which the king finally 
adopted. ‘ 'When they are obstinate to insist 
on an unreasonable proposition that you find 
it necessarjr to consent to, let it be with this 
clause, If a free parliament shall think fit 
to ask the same or his majesty ” ’ (Clarendon 
State Papers^ iih 289). By the declaration 
of Breda the exceptions to the general am- 
nesty, the limits to toleration, and the owner- 
ship of forfeited lands, were left, in accord- 
ance with this advice, to be determined by 
parliament, ,Ifthe adoption of Hyde’s policy 
rendered some of the king’s promises illu- 
sory, it insmed the co-operation of the two 
powers whose opposition had caused the civil 
war. 

(hi the eve of the Restoration an attempt 


was made to oxcludo Hyde from pOW^* 
Catholics and presbyterians r^rded ^ * 
their greatest enemy, and the ftench 
sador, Bourdeaux, Imeked their oflbttfiforhll' 
removal. A party in the convention claimed 
for parliament the appointment of thojpPCat'' 
officers of state, and wished to deprive Hyde 
of the chancellorship. But ho was strongly 
.uippoiled by tJio const itutit)nal royali<its,‘aiid 
tlie intrigue complet oly failed. Hyde entert^d 
London with the king, and took his scat inthe 
court of chaiiceiy on I J une 1660 (Cam pbuix, 
Lhes of the Chancellors^ iii. 187). As the 
king’s most trusted adviser lie became vir- 
tually head of the government. He was the 
most important member of the secret com- 
mittoo of six, which, although styled tho Com- 
mittee for foreign affairs, was consulted on all 
import ant business heforo it came to tlie privy 
council (Cow/, of Lif Of § 46). For a time he 
continued to hold the chancel lorsliip of the 
exchequer, but siirrendei*cd it finally to Lord 
Ashley (13 May 1661 ; Campbell, ‘ iii. 191). 
Ormonde urged Hyde to resign the chancellor- 
ship also, in order to devote himself entirely 
to the manageraont of jmblic business and to 
closer attendance on the king. Ho refused, 
on the ground that ‘England would not bear 
a favourite, nor any one man who should out ' 
of his ambition engross to himself tho dis- 
position of public affairs,’ adding that ‘ first 
minister was a title so newly translated out 
of French into English, that it was not 
enough understood to ho liked ’ (ib, p, 85). 

On 3 Nov. 1660 Ilvde was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Hyde of Hin- 
don, and at tho coronation was further 
created Viscount Cornbnry and Earl of Cla- 
rendon (20 A pri 1, 1 66 1 ; Lisxn k, ii. 81 ). Tho 
king gave him 20,000/. to support his new 
dignity, and offered him also a grant of ten 
thousand acres in the groat level of tho Fens. 
Clarendon declined the land, saying that if he 
allowed the king to be so profuse to himself 
he could not prevent extravagant, bounties 
to others. But he accepted at various times 
smaller estates : ten acres of land in Lam- 
beth, twenty in Westminster, ariH three 
manors in Oxfordshire forfeited by the at- 
tainder of Sir John Danvers fq. v.] In 1662 
ho was granted, without his knowledj^e, 
20,000/. in rents due from certain lands in 
Ireland, but never received more tlian 6,000/. 
of this sum, and contracted embarrassing 
obligations in consequence. Though public ^ 
opinion accused him of avarice, and several 
articles of his impeachment allege pecuniary 
corruption, it is plain that Clarendon made no 
attempt to enrich himself. Charles mocked 
at his scruples, but the legitimate profits of 
the chancellorship were large, and they suf- 
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Ihim {Cont, p, 180 \ Listjse, li. 81 5 iii. 

^ revelation (3 Sept. 1660) of the secret 

the Duke of York to Olarendon^s 
' c|^i^]^^rAmierq.v.] seemed to endangp, but 
‘ confirmed, his power. According to 
O'Neil account he was originally informed* 
"of ij. by the king, received the news with 
passionate indignation, urged his daughter’s 
punishment, and begged leave to resign. 
■^Aiterwards, finding the marriage perfectly 
vaJid, and public opinion less hostile than he 
,'^expected, he adopted a more neutral attitude. 
On his part the Idng was reluctant to appeal 
t0 parliament to dissolve the marriage, was re- 
Boi^ed not to part with Clarendon, and hoped 
through Anne’s influence to keep the duke’s 
public conduct under some control. Accqrd- 
mgly he supported the duke in recognising 
the marriage, which was publicly owned in 
December 1660 (Cont.pp.48-76; Burnet,!. 
302 ; Ranke, iii. 340; Lister,!!. 68). Claren- 
don’s position thus seemed to be rendered un- 
assailable. But at bCittom bis views differed 


20 Slaroh 1669), ^ Bb believed that Hha 
late rebellion couhl^never be extiipated‘ and 
pulled up by the root$ till the king’a regal 
power should be fully vindicated and the 
usurpations in both houses of parliamentsince 
the year 1640 disclaimed/ In declaring the^ 
king’s sole power over thfe militia (1661), and 
in repealing the Triennial Act; (1664), parlia- 
ment fulfilled these desires (Contw* ^84, 610, 
990). On ecclesiastical questions Charles and 
the chancellor were less m harmony. Claren- 
don’s first object was to gradually restore the 
church to its old position. He seems to have 
entertained a certain doubt whether the 
king’s adherence to episcopacy could be relied 
upon, and was anxious to give the presbyte- 
rians no opportunity of putting preteure upon 
him. Hence the anxiety to provide for the 
appointment of new bishops shown by his 
correspondence with Barwick in 1669, and 
the rapidity with which in the autumn of 
1660 vacant sees were filled up. In 1661, 
when the Earl of Bristol, in the hope of pro- 
curing some toleration fox the catholics, pre- 


widelyfromtheking’s. He thought his master \ vailed on the king to delay the progress of 


too ready to accept new ideas, and too prone to 
take the French monarchy as his model. Ilis 
own aim was to restore the constitution as it 
existed before the civil war. He held that 
the secret of good government lay in a well- 
chosen and powerful privy council. 

At present king and minister agreed on the 
necessity of carrying out the promises made at 
Breda. Clarendon wished the convention to 


the bill for restoring the bishops to their 
place in the House of Lords, ClareUdon’s re- 
monstrances converted Charles and frustrated 
the intrigue (26, p. 289; Chrmdon State 
Papers, iii. 613, 732 ; Life of Dr. Barwick, 
ed. 3724, p. 205 ; Ranke, iii. 370). 

On the question of the church lands Claren- 
don’s influence was equally important. After 
the convention had decided that church and 


pass the Indemnity Act as quickly as possible, 1 crown lands should revert to their owners, a 
although, like the king, he desired that all 1 commission was aiipointed to examine into 
actual regicides should be excepted. He was ^ 
the spokesman of the lords in their dispute 
with the commons as to the number of ex- 
oeptions {Old Part. Hist. xxii. 435, 446, 487). 

But of the twenty-six regicides condemned 


* ih October 1600 only ten were executed, and 
when in 1661 a bill was introduced for the 
Capital punishment of thirteen more, Charles 
and the chancellor contrived to prevent it 
from pas^ing(LiSTER, ii. 1 17, iii. 496 ; Claren- 
don State Papers, iii. App. xlvi). In his 
^eech ai the opening of the parliament of 1 661, 
.Clarendon pressed for a confirmation of the 
acts passed by the convention. He steadily 


sales, compensate bona-fide purchasers, and 
make arrangements between the clergy and 
the tenants. Clarendon, who was a |ber of 

the commission, admits that it failed to pre- 
vent cases of hardship, and lays the blame on 
the clergy. Burnet censures Clarendon him- 
self for not providing that the large fines which 
the bishops raised by granting new leases 
should be applied to the use of the church at 
large {Own lime, i. 838; Cmt. p, 189: Somers 
Tracts, vii. 466). * ’ 

Of the two ways of establishing the liberty 
for tender consciences promised in the Decla- 


. * . , K . V « T . r J^ation of Breda the king preferred tolet^ation, 

mamtamed the Act of Indemnity, and op- Hyde comprehension (cf. xu 

posed the provisos and private bills by which 1 76). In April 1 660hesentDr. Morley toEng- 
tM angry ^yalists woiud have destroyed its { land to discuss with the presbyterian leaders 
efficacy. The merit of this firmness Hyde ' theterms on which reunion was possible (Gtoi- 
attributes portly^ to the king. According to • rendon State Papers, iii. 737, 788). After the 


Burnet, ^the work from beginning to end was 
entirely ’ Clarendon’s. At Si events the chan- 
cellor reaped most of the odium caused by the 


Restoration bishoprics were ofl^ed to several 
Presbyterians, including IBaxter^ who records 
the kindness with which (Hareudon treated 


comprehensiveness of the Act of Indemnity him (BeHqui^e Baxtmerm, ii. 281, 802, 881). 
(Burnet, i. 193, 897 ; Lords* Journals, xi. | Clarendon drafted the king’s deckration on 
240,379; Cont. pp. 130, 184, 285; Pbtts, j ecclesiastical affaire (26 Oct, 1660), prenli^ 
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limited episcopacy, & revision of tlie Prayer { Clarendon not only approved but apj^lao^o^ 
Book, and concessions m I’itaal j but when it [ it, both of which statements Clarendon d^iSd 
was proposed in the convention to turn the ' (Listbu, iii. 2U'J -ti}. In February 1068 JUotd 
decljBrauonintoalaw'th.ebiliwasthrownout 'Kohartes introduced a bill empowenttg " 
by a govenunent majority. It has been, there- king to dispense with the laws enforcing coi|»- 
fore, argued that the proposal of such a com- formity or requiring oaths ( 
promiss was merely a wvioe to grain time, 7th Pep. p. 1071. ('larendou was strongly 6p- 
and Clarendon has been accused of treachery, posed to t he measure, and repiwnt a himself 
On the other hfmd, the declaration itself stated / asspcaldng against it with ^tn'at vehemence; 
that the arrangjament was merely provisional, | bnt tJio accuracy of his rt’etilh'elions is very 
and it seems probable that his object in pre- doubtful (<W?r. pp. »>8.‘5-03). The French 
voting the passing of the bill was simply to ambassador describes him ns appearing ‘ to 
reserve the settlement' of the question to the 'take no side in the matter/ gaming great 
expSeted synod and a'parliament of more I credit in the House ol Commons at first by 
undoubted authority (Massok, Ziff’ of MU- i his opposition to the bill, and losing it by the 
ton, vi. Ill; 'SiJESlsrsiSfS, Register, p. 2H9; Old i ambiguity of his later conduct (('iiKirtxrc, 
Pari. Hist. ic;!^i*27). The synod took the'Z//c of Shaffe'.bvri/. i. i>t58). In lia own 
shape of the Savoy conference, and ended m j letters to Ormonde he complains that Ben- 
no agreement. The parliament of U)(il,zca- I net persuaded the king that bi'ciiuse ‘1 
lously and exclusively anglican, began by did not like what was done, I have raised 
passing the Corporations Act (20 Dec. 1 <101 ) allthe e\il spirit that hath appeared upon 
andtheActofUiuformity(19Maylt5G'2).Tlie andagainst it. On the contrary, Oodkiiows 
parliaments zeal exceeded Clarendon’s, who, ' 1 have i aken as much pains to prevent those 
while asserting the necessity of establishing distenipersyas if T had been the eoutviver Of 
tests and enforcing conformity, deprecated \ the conne'etts’ (Ins'um, iii. 2UV 
severity (Xords’ JowmaZs, xi. 212). lleex-\ Olavendon’s opposition to the policy of 
erted himself to obtain the continnation of 1 toleration, which has been attributed to per- 
tho act continuing nresbyterian ministers in I sonal hostility to the promotersof thedecla- 
vacant livings which had been passed by the ration, doejily incensed t In' lung. ‘ Bennet, 
convention, and obtained the special tlianks Bristol, and their friends/ writes I'epys on 
of the Presbyterians through Calamy and 15 May 1663, ‘liase cast my lord chancellor 
Baxter (i2aiodonPqpm,p. 137). lie joined on his back, past ever getting up again/ 
the majority of the lords in proposing an All hough discouraged by Cliarles, Bristol 
amendment which would have allowed a seized tlie opporl unity to bring forward a 
maintenance to ministers deprived by tbe long-prepared ebarge of bigb treason against 
Act of Uniformity- On 17 March 1662 he ^ Clarendon (10 .July I6<i3). The attack was 
presented to the House of Lords from the a complete failuri-! f’lareiidon in his place 
king a proviso which enabled Charles, ‘ in denied the charges altogether, the judges re- 
regard of the promises made before his happy ' ported that e.en if fme they did not amount 
restoration/ to dispense with the observance to high treason, and the king smit to toll the 
of the Act of Uniformity in the case of mi- lords that to his certain knowledge many of 
nisters now holding ecclesiastical cures, ‘of the facts alleged were untrue, 
whose merits towards his majesty and peace- j Nevertheless the breach M'as real and seri- 
able and pious disposition his majesty shall ous. ('nwilling to accept the king's eceleHt- 
be SttfiBcientlv informed’ (*. pp. Idl, ld3,- aslicaljioliey, Clarendon was obligedtoaccept 
Hist. MISS. Comm. 7th Jtep. p, 162). that of the commons, lie was not directly 

"When every attempt at comprehension had } responsible for the Conventicle Act (1661) 
definitely ftUed, Clarendon’s attitude altered. ' and the hive Mile Act (1665), both of which 
He^wouldhave been glad,’ he says, that the originated in flu' lower hotine, but refers ap- 
act had not been so rigorous, but ‘when it ' provingly to both (Cowt.pp. OH, 77H), Ifig 
was passed he thought it absolutely neces- later view was that the king liarl fully eom- 
sajy to sea obedience paid to it without anv plied with the promises made at Breda, which 
connivance/ Only tmidemess for the kings simply bound him to indulge fender con- 
honoui' prevented him from openly opposing j sciences until parliament should make some 
the folslment of his majesty’s promise to \ legal settlement, and that the same promises 
suspend ths .(q^eration of the act for throe ' now obliged him to concur in the settlement 
mouths, an ijiqpedient which was frustrated which parliament liad made (ib. pp. 144, 332; 
by the opposkion of the bishops and lawyers Lisxbb, iii, 483). Plots and rumours of plots 
(Chnt. pp, 887-41). Bennet, the probable had strengthened him in the belief that non- 
author of the Bedaiation of Indulgence pub- I conformists were a danger to the peace of the 
lished by the king on 261)ec. 1662, asserts that J state. ‘ Their faction/ he concludes, ‘ is their 
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yelifrion' (Libtbk, ii. 295-803; LorM Jour- 
287, 242,476,088). 

The ei^tlemeiit of Scotland and Ireland, 
and th^jcpurse of colonial history also, owed 
mucn jsQf Clarendon. The aims of his Scottish 
policy wore to keep Scotland dependent on 
England and to re-establish episcopacy. Tic 
opposed the withdrawal of the Cromwellian 
garrisons, and regretted tlie undoing of the 
union which Cromwell had effected. jJindful 
of the ill restiJls causc^d by the eeparation of 
Scottish and hJnghsh affairs, whieli the first 
two Stuarts had so jealously maintained, he 
proposed to set up at WliiHdiall a council of 
state for Scotland to control the government 
at Edinburgli {Itohellion^ ii. 17 ; ikmt. pp. 92- 
100; Be BN nr, i. 202), His zeal to restore 
episcopacy in Scot land was notj)rious. Baillie 
describes him us corrupting Sharp and over- 
powering Laud(*rdnle, the two champions on 
wliom tlie prcHhyterian party laid relied {IjH- 
ui.401, 171; ntiHNJ]i,i.287). AlOlaren- 
don'-s persuasion thcKnghsh bishops left SIau*p 
to manage tlu' reinlroducl ion 01 episcopacy 
(?ij.210). Middleton’s selection ab the king 
commissioner was hirgcdy due to his friend- 
ship with the chancel lor (cf. ib. ])p. 273,866), 
and Middleton’s supinsession byLauderdale in 
May 1063 pul an end to (’larondon’s inlhienco 
over Scottish affairs ( Memoir of ^ir George 
Mackenziey pp. 70, 1 ] 2 ; * Lauderdale and the 
Restoration 111 Scotland,’ Quarterly Review^ 
April 1884). 

: ^ llydo’s snare in the settlement of Ireland 
is less easy to define, The fifteenth article 
of his impeacliraenl alleges that he * procured 
the lulls for the settlement of Ireland, and 
received great sums of money for the same ’ 
^Miecellaneom Tracts, p. 89). Ills answer 
is that ho merely acted as one member of the 
Irish committee, and had no special responsi- 
bility for the king s iiolicy ; but his eouncil- 
tthtes to Charles sei'm to disprove tliis plea 
{Cbwf. p. 277 ; Clarendon iState Papers^ iii. 
App* xlvii). Sym])utliisiug less strongly 
jJwitlx the native Irish than the king did, he 
yet supported tlie settlemeut-cc)mmibSionei*s 
,i^aiust the clamour of the Irish parliament. 

^ * m man,’ he rote to the Lari of Anglesey, 
*is more solicitous to establish Ireland upon 
a true protest ant linglish interest than I am, 
but -there is as much need of temper and 
moderation and justice in the composing 
that establishment as ever was necessary in 
any affair of this world ’ (^7>. iii. App. xx\iv, 
xxxvi). lie was anxious that the king 
should carry out his origmal intention of 
providing for deserving Irishmen out of the 
confiscated lands which had fallen to the 
crown, but was out-generalleJ by the Earl 
of Orrery {^Cout p. 272). Ilis influence in 


Ireland increased after the Buke^ of Or- 
monde became lord-lieutenant (Becembe|' 
1061), and he supported Ormonde's policy, 
lie did not share, the common jealousy of 
Irish trade, and opposed fihe prohibition of 
the importation of Irish cattle (1666-6) with 
a persistency which desfcmed his remaining 
credit with "the English House of Commons 
(CAiirn, OnnondCf ed. 1851, iy. 244, 263-7 ; 
Oo/it pp. 9, 56-9, 89). 

In the extension of the Colonial dominions 
of England, and the institution of a perma- 
nent system of colonial administration, Hyde 
took a leading part. lie was one of the eight 
lords proprietors to whom on 24 March 1663 
the first Carolina charter was granted, and 
the settlement they established at Cape Fear 
was called after him Clarendon County. lie 
helped Baxter to procure the incorporation 
of the Company for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, of which he was 
himself a member (7 Feb. 1662). He joined 
the general council for foreign plantations 
(I Bee. 1660), and the special committee of 
the pi’ivy council charged to settle the govern- 
ment of New England (17 May 1661 ; CaL 
State Rupersy Colonial, 1674t1660 p. 492, 
1661-8 pp. 80, 71, 126; Reliquim Baxfe- 
riancPy ii, 290). The policy, which Clarendon 
probably inspired, endeavoured Ho enforce 
the Acts of Parliament for the control of 
the shipping trade, to secure for members 
of the Church of England civil rights equal 
to those enjoyed by nonconformists, and to 
subordinate the Colonial jurisdiction by 
giving a right of appeal to the Crown in 
certain cases ’ (BoTiiE, The English in Ame- 
rica ; The Puritan ColonieSy ii, 160), Tc^re- 
vent the united resistance of the Neiy Eng- 
land states he supported measures to diviae 
them from each other and to weaken Massa- 
chusetts {CaL State Papersy Colonial, 1661- 
1668, pp. 198-203, 377; Hutohibsqm*, 
of Massachnsettsy ed, 1796, i. 644). In 
dealing with the colonies circumstances made 
Clarendon tolerant. He granted freedom of 
conscience to all settlers in Carolina, and 
instructed the governors of Virginjiaand Ja- 
maica not to molest nouconfoi^mists {ChL 
State Papers, Colonial, ie61r8^ p. 166; 
SxouGHTONr, Ecclesiasttcal JSiat&ty 0 / 
la7id, iii. 310). The worst side 01 his policy 
is shown in his support of the high-handed 
conduct of Lord Willoughby in Barbadoes, 
which was^ made the basis of the fifteenth 
article of his impeachment in 1667. 

Hyde, alf hough playing a conspicuous part 
in foreign allairs, exerted little influence upon 
tl leiu . 1 1 is views were purely negative. Tie 
thought a firm peace between king and 
his neighbours ‘ necessary for the teddoing 
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his own aominions into th^t temi)er of ohe- already uicktmBied t Im nalace wliidi 
mottce they o\ight to he in/ and desired to cellor was buildmp m>i^r St, James'& 
avoid foreign completions {(hnt p, 1170 ; | kirk House/ At the J>t*giun5iig of the ' 
^CotTKT^AT, ^ Temjpi^f ^,127)* But » Miuarin had regarded Clarendon astheniott 
his position and his thOory of ministerial duty j hovtiW to Frauro i)f all the miuisWs 
obliged him to accept the responsibility of a { Charles II, but he wa^ now lookt*d uiKm m 
policy which he did not originhte, and a war i the greatest jirop uf tin* French aWtioe 
of which he disapproved. } (CHiinniL, .)faxarw, m. ; HiKan, 

Hyde wished the king to marry, btit was ^ id. 8.‘19) 
anxious he should many a protest ant. The Contrary^ to Ins mtmition^, Clarendon also 
marriage between Chai*W and Cathorino of became engaged in flu' war with IloUtmd. 
Braganza was first proposed by the Fortii- When his administration began, there 
giiese ambassador to the king in the Mimmer wen* disputes of long standing %vilh the, 
of 1660, and hyjfhe king to tlie lord chan- United Provinces^ and the Portuguese match 
cellor (Kanm, uiSJ-l). Carle, on the au- j threat entd to iuvohe Mugland m the war 
thority of Sir Kobert Southwell, describes } bet ween Holland and Portugal. Clarendon on-- 
Clarendon as at first reraon‘-trating against j di^avomed to inedmle lHlw(*en1hosei»owors, 
the choice, but finally yielding to Ujo king and refused to allow the Bngli^h negotia- 
decision (Oakte, Or/ao«</c, iv. 107, ed. IK>1 ; I tioii^ to be complicated j>v consideration of 
BuKNirr, Ozwi Thue^ i. 800) The couiuil the interests of tin* prince of Orange. Uo 
unanimously approved of the marriage*, and } ilo'^ired jieact* with lioliand becauso if would 
the cihancelfor on 8 5!ay 1(>0I announced tiu' compose ])eop]l*^ nmi(K in Knghind, and diV 
decision to parliament, knd prepannl a nnrra- rournge theM*difious party w hicb relied on 
tive of the negotiations vi. Hutch aid. A tn aty pioiidmg for the set tW 

248; pp. 149^87 ; Lisiun, ii, 12ti, ai. merit ot cMsting dispules was signed on 
119,513), when it became evidtmt that the 4 Sepl. J062. He Witt wrote (Imt it Was ' 
queen would give no heir to tim throne, it . Clarendon’s woik, »ind hepg* d him to confirm *, 
was reported that Clavciidon knew she was j and , strengthen tin* inemlly ivdaliorm of tho 
incapabloofbearmgchildrenandhadplatiiud i tuo ]>i*opl(M(P(>\ui 1)(^ /J7//,i.380; 

the marriage to secure the crown for Ins j Lisjjju, in H>7, 175) Amity might have 
daughtori3issue(BnKCSin%A/cwe/rsp 58, ed. been mamlained hatl tin* lontrol of EiiglisK 
Cartwright ; PnCYS, 22 Feb (Uarindoiil foreign pul lc^ been in st ronger hands. Tire 

refused a bribe of 10, (XK)/. whicli Bastide j king was opposed to woir, ami eori'vinccd by 
the French agent ofiurt'd him, but stooped j the chancf'llor’s argnimenth against it (VoHt* 
to solicit a loan of 50,000/, for his master ‘ ])p, ir>0 54), But Clinrles and Clarendon 
and a promise of French support against do- allowtsl thcprissure of the trading classes 
mestic disturbances. The necessities of tl; and the Duke ol A ork to un ol\e them mhos- 
king led to the idea of selling Dunkirk— a | tilities which madi* war inevitable. Smnid- 
transartJftion which the eloienth article of 1 roim acting inder instructions from the i)uko 
tlarendou's impeachment charged Iiim ivilh j of \ork, ami consisting partly of ships lent 
advising and eflccting. luhib* \'indieatioiFhe 1 from the royal mny, captured Cape 0or$o 
replied that the parting with Dunkirk vcuh 1 (April l(Ult)nnd other Dutch esrablishmonts 
resolved upon before he heard ot it, and that ^ on the African cnasl , and Now Amsterdam 
Hhe purpose was therefoiv concealed from inAmerica(29Aug. 1061). ’fho Dutch made 
him becauseilwas believed he was not of that j reprisals, and war was declared on 22 Feb. 
opinion' (MUcManeoiis Tmvt»^ p. 38). The 1665. (Jlaroudon held that the African con- 
authorship of the proposal w'-as «ubse(juently quest Lad boon made S\5thouf any shadow 
claimed by the Earl of Sandwich, and is at- of juBticc,' and asserted tluit , if the Dutcli had 
tributed by Clarendon to the Earl of South- wmght i^edress p(*aceably, r(*'>titutiou would 
ampton p.456 ; Pbpys, 25 Feb. 1660). have been granted (Lismt, lii. 347). Of 
Clarendon had recently rebuked those who the attack on tlie Dutch hclllcments in 
mumuredattheexpensoof Dunkirk, and had America he took a dilferent view, urging 
enlarged on its value to England. But since that they were English property usiupoa 
it was to be sold, he advised that it should by the Dutch, and that their seizure was 
be offered to France, and conducted the bar- no violation of the treaty. He was fully 
gain himself. The treaty was signed on | aware of the intended seizure of the New 
27 Oct. I66r2 (Eisxbb, ii. 167 ; Ranke, iii. } Netherlands, and appears to have helped the 
S^; Chr^ndm State Papers^ iii. App. xxi-ii, j Duke of York to make out his tiih" to that 
3ptv) Bristol charged him with having got territory {CaL State Fapern^ Colonial, 1063- 
100^000/. by the transaction, and on 20 Feb* j 1668, pp, 191, 200 : BBopfliiAi), Huiory of 
1666 Pepys notes that thecommon people bad t Hew York, ii. 12, 16; Idfe of J^mee 11, i. 
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400). narrative of transactions in Africa, j opposition and hatred of innovatlona hin* 

laid b^re parliament on 24 Nov. 1664, v/as dered administrative reform, 
probably bis work. After the war began * As the needs of the government increased, 

Olai^end^lt talked openly of requiring new j the jiower of the House of Commoi;iB grew', 
fljom the Dutch, aiul asserted in its » and Clarendon^s attempt to restrict their 
extremest form the king’s dominion over the ’ authority only diminished his own. He op- 
British $ea8 (Lordft' Journals, xi. 025, OBJ ; posed the proviso for the appropriation of 
Lis^rnu, iii. 424; Kakku, iii. 425; l^prs, supplies (1606) * as an introdnction to a com* 
20 March 1 6(^0). Rejecling the oflcrcd me- mouwealth and not fit for a monarchy/ ' He 
diation of France, he dreamt of a triple alii- opposed the bill for the audit of the war ac- 
ance between England, Sweden, end Spain, ^ counts (1660) as ^ a new encroachment which 
* which vrould ha tho greatest act of state had no bottom,' and urged the Wng not to 
ami the most for the benefit of Christendom suftor parliament to extend its iurisdiction. 
tliat this age hath produced '( List nii, iii. ' He opposed the biU for the prohibition of the 
422; Lords' Journals, x\. 488). Later still, Irish cattle trade (J 866)^08 inexpedient in 
when France* had actively intervened on the itself, and because its provisions robbed the 
side of Holland, Clarendon’s eyes became king of his dispensing power; spoke slight- 
open to the (h^^^igns of l^ouis XIV on Flan- ingly of the House of Commons, and told the 
dors, and he claims to have prepared the lords to stand up for their rights. In 1666, 
way for the triple alliance (Co/?/, p. 10()6). finding the House of Commons ^ morose and 
IJut Hit* belitd* llml lie was entirtdy devoted obst inate/ and ^solicitous to grasp as much 
to French interests was one of tlni chief power and authority as any of their pre- 
Ohstacles to the <‘onclusion of any league decessors had done,' he proposed a dissolu- 
betwoen Jhiglaud and Spain (Ki^on*, JJer lion, hoping to find a nevr house more 
Falldes Jlames Htmri, i. 145, U)2; Conn- amenable. Again, in June 1067 he advised 
TiiNAY, Lifo i]f Temple f i. 128). Nor was the king to call a now parliament instead of 
that belief— erroneous though it was — with- convening the existing one, which had been 
out some justification. ‘When Charles at- jirorogued till October (^ConL pp. 964, 1101 ; 
tempted to bring the war to an end by an Listbk, ii. 400), This advice and the imme- 
umleratancling with Louis XIV, Clarendon diate prorogation of parliament when it did 
drew the instructions of the l]arl of St. meet (25-9 July 1607) deeply incensed the 
Albans (January 1667); and though it is commons, and gave Clarendon's enemies an 
doulitful wbelhor he was cognisant of all his opportunity of asserting that he had advised 
master’s intentions, he was evidently pre- the king to do without parliaments altogether 
pared to promise that England should re- (PnpYS, 25 July 1667 ; Listbe, ii. 402). Still 
main neutral Avhile France siuzod Flanders, more serious, with men who remembered the 
In June l(H17 the Dutch fieet burnt tlie Protectorate, was the charge that he had 
^ips in the Medway, and on 21 July the designed to raise a standing army and to 
treaty of Dreda was concluded. Public govern the kingdom by military *power. 

S inion held Clarendon res])oiisible for the What gave colour to the rumour was that, 
-success of the war and t lie ignominious during the invasion of June 1667, Clarendon 
XK^cc. On the day when the Dutch attacked had recommended the king to support the 
^Chatham, a mob out down the trees befoi’e troojis guarding the coast by the levy of con- 
hjs house, broke his windows, and set up ii tributions on the adjacent counties until par- 
gibbet at his gate (Puvv s, 1 i June 1667; liameiil met (Conf. p. 1104).^ In private the 
cR ih^ 24 .lune). According to Clanmdon’s king himself owned the charge was untrue, 
Otsm account, he took v^ry little part in the but refused to allow his testimony to be used 
Opnduct of the war, ^ never pretending to ! in the chancellor's defence. Popular hatred 
understand what was lit to be done,’ Imt turned agamstClareiidon,andp0etsthreat- 
simply coucurnng in the advice of military eued Charles with the fate of hiismther unless 
and naval exports (^Vont, p, 1026). Claren- ' he parted with the obnoxious minister (MitE- 
don'swaut of administrative skill was, liow- ' yull, Last ImtrmUons to a Tmnter, 1. 870). 
ever, responsible for much. He disliked the The court in general had long been hostile 
new system of committees and hoards whicli to (Clarendon, and the kiUg's familiar com- 
the Commonwealth had introduced, and pauions took every opportxmity of ridioulfifig 
clung to the old plan of appointing great him. Lady Cast lemaine and he were avow^ * 
officers of state, as the only one suitable to a enemies. The king suspected of.:^s- 
monarchy. He thought it necessmy to ap- trating his designs on MBss SWart, and was 
pointmonofquality who would give dignity tired of his reproofs and remonstiancea. 
to their posts, and underrated the serrices of ‘ The truth is,' explained Charles to Omohde, 
men of business, while his impatience of ^ * his behaviour and humour Was growipt so 
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unsupportable to mjaelf and to all tha world 
else, that I could no longer endure it. and it 
was impofi^aible to live with ii, and do those 
tinngs with the patUaih^uit that must l>c 
doue^or the govemnlent will hO lost ’ tEca.ta, ' 
Oriffinat Letters, 2nd aer. iv* S9). The king 
therefore decided to remove the clianei*Uor 
before parliament a^n met, and commis- 
sioned the Duke of aork to urge him to n'- 
tire of his own accord. Clarcnaoii obtained 
an interview at Whitehall on 26 Aug, l(i67, 
and told the king that he was not willing to 
deliver up the seal unless he was deprived of 
it; that liis deprivation of it would mean 
ruin, because it would show i hat 1 he king be- 
lieved him guilty; that, being innocent of 
transgressing thohiw, be did not fear the jus- 
tice of the parliament. ‘ I’arliaments,* he said, ' 
‘were not formidable unless the king c*ho«ie 
to make thorn so; it wh<% yet in Ins own 
power to govern thorn, but if they found it 
was in theirs to govern him, nob’orly kneu 
what tlie end would ))e.’ The king tUd not 
announce his decision, but sinmied deeply 
ollended by some inopportimo reriectioiis on 
Lady CastlcMnaine, For two or three da%8 
the cUancellorV friends hoped the king would 
change Iii$ purpose, but linall) Fharlo« de- 
clared *thal he had procoe<led tof) far to re- 
tire, and that he should be lookr^l upon as a * 
child if he receded from his purpf>^(*/ ( hi 
30 Aiig. Sir William Morrh^e was si*nt to 
demand the great sen!, W'hen Morrice 
brought it back to Whitehall, Fharlrs was 
told by a courtier ‘that this was the fir^t 
time be coiUd ever call him king of England, 
bfdng freed from this great man’ (Fkvys, 
27 Aug., 7 Oct 1067 ; Cont. p. 1134: Lisrnu, 
iii, 108) On Clarendon himsulf t In* blow fell 
with crushing severity (cf. 0\nTn, Oruimt^Jo, 
V. 57), but he confidently exp<‘CtMl to mh- 
dicate himself wh%n parhameut met. 

The next session opened on 10 Oct. 1^)67. 
The kiug^s speech referrod to the chancellor’s 
dismiss^ as an act which he hoped would lay 
the foundation of greater coiifidorice bih vvfH'h 
himself and parliameat. The House < \>m- 
mons replied by warm thanks, whicli the 
king receiv^ with a promise never to employ 
the Earl of Clarendon again in any jiublic 
aflbirs whatsoever (16 Oct.), Clarendon’s 
enemies, however, were not satisfied, and de- 
termined to arraign him for high treason. 
The attack was opened by Edward Seymour 
on 26 Oct.^ and on 29 Oct. a committee was 
appoiated fo draw up phurges. Its report 
(e^cfv.) contfdned seventeen heads of accu- 
sation, but iki sfatteenth article, which ao 
Clarendon of betraying the king’s 
counsels to his enemies, was the only one 
which amounted to high treason. The im- 
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^rds on 12 Nov., but they rolWd (liNov,-) 
to commit (%nmdon as requested, ‘becatut^^c 
the House of Coiumon*^ ha\ o only ucctiaed bite' 
of treason in general, and have not assigned 
or specified any particular treason.’ As they 
perNisled in this refusal, the commons passed 
a resolution that ilie non-compUan<*o of the 
hods was * an obstruction to the public jus- 
tice of tJm kingdom and a precedent of avil 
and dangi'rous consequences ' (2 Dec.) The 
dispute lietweeu the two houses grow ao 
high, that it seemed if all inteivourse bo- 
tween them would stop, and a paralysis of 
the go\ enimeiit cnsin* ( Ltsmu, iii. 47 1 ). The 
king publicly supported the chancellor’s pro- 
secutt)rs, while the Duke of York st<iod by his 
father-in-law, but an attack of small-pox soon 
deprived the duke^of any furth‘'r power to 
interfere. As it was^ York s conduct hadin- 
cr4*ased the hostilit} of t he chancellor’s eno- 
nncs, and they determined to becuro thom- 
seHe*>* again-^t any po*^sibility of his return to 
p<»wer if Janies necame king (1 Nov. 1607 ; 
/'(A* ofJ(mf*s IT^ n 433 ; fWf, p, 1 177^ 

By thondviee of friendst’lareudon wrote to 
the king pnnestiug innocence of the crimes 
alleged in his i)npi*achinent. ‘ 1 do upon my 
knees,’ he add(‘d, ' beg your panhm for any 
overbold or saucy (‘Apressions 1 have over 
used to ^ou ... a iiHinml ilisoase jn old 
servants who have receive d too much conn*- 
tenanee,’ II<*hegg(Ml the lung to put a estop 
to tin* pros<»eulion, ainl to allow him to speud 
tlie '^mall rmmunder of Ins life in some parts 
beyond seas ( //;. n. 11 H I ), (^)iarh‘s read the let- 
ter, burnt it,an(i observ^ed Mhat 1 1« wondered 
tin* chanc»*llnrdid not withdraw himself.’ He 
wasanvionsihif Olar(*ndon should withdraw, 
but would neiihor command him to go nor 
grant him a pass for fi*ar of tlie commons. 
Indirectly, through the Duke of York and 
the Bibhop of Hereford, ho urged him to fiy, 
and promised ‘ lliat he should not b<» ih any 
degrf*e prosecuted, or suflbr in his honour or 
fortune by his absence ’ (i/j, p. llH5). Jielying 
on this engagement, and alarmed by the 
rumours of a demgn to pivwogue park* ament 
and try lum by « jury of peers, Clarendon 
left England on the night of 29 Nov., and 
reached f’alais three days later. With Cla- 
rendons flight the dispute between the two 
houses came to an end. The lords aceepted 
it as a confession of guilt, concurred with 
tlie commons in ordering las petition to 
be burnt, and passf*d an act for his bjmish- 
meat, by whicn his return was made high 
treason and his pardon impassible with- 
out the consent of both houses fJ9 Dee. 

‘ 1667 ; Listee, ii. 415-44, iii. 472-77 ; Cont. 
pp. 1 166-97 ; CAlirB, Orrmnde, v. 58 ; Lord^ 
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Journals, xii* 178: Commm' Journals^ be, 

40 -^ 8 ). 

The rest of Clarendon’s life was passed in 
exjile, From Calais he went to Rouen 
(2$ Dec.), and thou back to Calais (21 Jan. 
1668)1 intending by the advice of his friends 
to return to England and stand his trial. In 
April 1668 lie made his way to the baths of 
Bourbon, and thence to Avignon (J une 1 668). 
For nearly three years he lived at Mont- 
pelier (July 1608 .June J 07 1), removing to 
Moulins in June 1671, and finally to Uoiien 
in May 1671 (Lrsrat, li. 478, 481, 487; 
(Jmtf p. 1288). Jluniig tiu* first part of 
his exih" luH hnrdshins and suilbrings were 
very gr(*nt. At Calais ho lay for three months 
dangerously ill. At Evieuv, on 23 April 
166H,Heonipauy of l^lnglisli sailors in French 
sorviets holding Clarendon tla^ cause of the 
non-payment o( their English arrears, broke 
into his lodgings, 2)lundered his baggage, 
wounded he\eral of liis attendants^ and as- 
saulted him willi groat violence One of 
them stunned him by a blow Avitli the fiat 
of a Rword, and (lay were draggmgliim into 
the courtyard to doapatcli him, when he was 
rescued by the town guard {ih. pji. 1216, 
1226). In Docombor 1(567 Louis XIV, an- 
xious to (‘ouriliate llie English goAomment, 
ordered ClanuKlou to leave France^, and, in 
spite of his illness, repeated those orders 
With increasing harshm^ss. After the con- 
clusion of the "IViple League had frustrated 
the hope of a close alliance with England, 
the French government boeanu^ more hos- 
pitable, but (Clarendon always lived in dread 
of fresh vexations (CoNt. pp. 1202-1220, 
1353). Tlie Arclibisliop or Avignon, the 
governor and magistrates of Montpelier, 
and the governor of Languedoc, tieat(*d him 
with great civility, and ho was cheered by 
the constant friendship of the Abb6 Mon- 
tague and Lady Mordaunt. His son, Lau- 
rence, was twu»e allowed to visit him, and 
Lord Cornbury was with him ^vhon he died 
(Corre^pomhnee of Henry Hyde, Earl of 
Vlarmdon, ed. Singer, i, *616; Lisrnit, iii. 
48^. 

To find oceupation, and to divert his mind 
from his mialortiines, Clarendon ^betook 
himself to his books,’ and studied the French 
and Italian languages. Never was his pen 
more active than during these last seven years 
of his life. His most important task was the 
completion and revision of his ‘ History of llie 
Rebellion ’ together with the composition of 
his autobiography. In J une 167 1, and again 
in August 1674, he petitioned for leave to re- 
turn to England, and begged the queen and 
the Duke of York to mtercede for him 
(Clarendon State Papers^ iii. App. xliv, xlv). 


These entreaties Were uniepswared, and ho 
died at Rouen oA 9 DeG/1[OT4 (LlSXnK, ii. 
488). lie was bilried in Wepteminster Abbey 
on 4 Jan. 1675, at the foot of the' steps 
ascending to Henry VIFs cha^pM, wher^ Jus 
second wife had been interred on 17 Aug. 
1667 (CmEBTViJi,We0tmimter AMey^ffzst^, 
pp. 1 07, 186). His two sons, Hfepry, earl of 
Clarendon (1638-1709), and Lanrence, earl 
of Rochester (1642-1711), and liis dab^htor, 
Anne, duchess of York (1687-1671), are sm)a- 
ralcly nol iced. A third son, Edw^ai^ Hyde, 
baptised I April 1645, died on 10 jranj?1665, 
and was also buried in Westminster Abbey 
(ib, p. 161). Clarendon’s will is printed in 
Lister’s ^ Life of Clarendon’ (ii* 489). 

As a statesman, Clarendon^s consistency 
and integrity were conspicuous through 
many vicissitudes and amid much corrup- 
tion. He adhered faithfully to the principles 
he professed in 3641, but the circle of bis 
ideas was fixed then, and it never widened 
afterwards. No man was fitter to guide a 
wavering master in constitutional ways, or 
to conduct a return to old laws and institu- 
tions ; but he was incapable of dealing with 
the new forces and new conditions which 
twt^nty years of revolution had created. 

Clarendon is remarkable as one of the first 
Englishmen who rose to office chiefly by his 
gifts as a writer and a speaker. Evelyn 
mentions his ^ eloquent tongue,’ and his ^ dex- 
terous and happy pen.’ Some held that his 
li t erary style was not serious enough. Burnet 
finds a similar fault iu his speaking. Hie 
spoke well ; his style had no flow [flaw P] in 
it, but had a just mixture of wit and sense, 
only ho spoke too copiously; he had a great 
pleasantness in his spirit, which carried him 
sometimeR too far into raillery, in which he 
showed more wit than discretion.’^ Pepys 
admired his eloquence with less reserve. * I 
am mad in love with my lord chancellor, for 
ho do comprehend and speak out well, and 
with the ^eatest ease and authority that 
ever I saw man in my life. . . . His manner 
mid freedom of doing it as if he played with 
it, and was informing only all thereat of the 
company, was mighty pretty’ (cf.’W'AHWIOK, 
Memoirs^ p. 195; EvBLTO, ii 296; PurTS, 
Diary, 13 Oct. 1666). 

Apart from his literary works, the mass of 
state papers and declarations drawti by his 
hand and his enormous correspondence testify 
to his unremitting indust^. His handwrit- 
ing is small, cramped, and indistinet. During 
his residence in Jersey ‘he writ daify little 
less than one sheet of large paper with his 
own hand,’ and seldom spent less than ten 
lioips a day between his books and his papers 
{Life, v. 6 ; Clarendon State Papere, li. 376). 
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; Lard Campbrfl liioldb that ChiroudouV 
ittowlt^dgc of law, and more OJ^^i^eeiaHy of 
equity practice, was too slight to qualify him 
for the office ql lortl chancellor of the 
; Gkancelfor^y iih 188}, According to Speaker 
Oiwiow he^iujver made a decree in chancery 
without the assistance of two of the ]udi>>K 
(BnBNFivi* 173 note). He endeavoured, how- 
ever, to reform the abuses of lus court, and 
framed, in conmuction with Sir Harbotth' 
Grimston fq. v! }, master of the rolh, a feones 
of regulations known as * Lord Clarendon s 
Orders^ (Listek, ii. 538). lluniet 
him for appointing good judges, and con- 
clode^ that * he w'as a very goorl chancelhu*, 
only a little too rough, tut very impartial 
in the administration of pi^^tiee’ (i. 171. 
316), 

Clarendon’s chancellorship of the univer- 
sity of Oxford left a un>rc lasting imprt^- 
sLou, He was elected on 37 Oet. KiilO to 
succeed the Duke of Somerset, and win in- 
stalled on 15 jSuv. (IvnNNhri, 7?/y/A/er, ]>p. , 
394, 310). His election is celebrated in ) 
Latin and English vorse'^ by Jloliert Wliili- 
hall of Morton. On 7 Dec. 1967 Clarendon 
resigned his office in a pathetic letter to the ‘ 
vice-chancellor, which is &till exliilnted in 
the Bodleian fnbraiy (-Muuiii, Annnh of 
(he BofUeian i‘d. 1890, p. 4t)3). 

Claremlou wa's not blind to the defects r>f 
Oxford as u plact* ol education. At the 
begiiming of hi'> chancellorship he sptviall> 
recommemhHl the restoration of its aacient 
diwsciplme (IvUNNEtr, n. 37S), ainl he was 
Avcll seeoiided by Dr. John Fell j ip v. In Iih 
^D ialogue on Education’ he suggests vanous , 
remedies and reforms, proposing among 
others the foundation of an aeadiuuy to temdi 
fencing, dancing, and riding, and the roMval 
of the old pmctice of act mg English and 
Latin plays (^Clarmidw 1737, pp. 335, | 

344). His great-grandson, Henry, lord Corn- 
bury, left to the universitv of Oxtord m 1 753 
all the chancellor’s mann'scripls, with direc- 
tions that the proceeds of publication sluni id 
be employed in setting up an academy for 
riding and other exereibes. In 1 868 fund 

thus accumulated was applied to the esta- j 
bUshmeiit of a laboratory attached to the uni- 
versity museum, and called the Clarendon j 
LaWatoty (ilACEAy,p. 335 ; cf. Collectanea j ] 
vol, i. Oxf, ICst. Soc.) The profits of the , 
copyright of the ‘History of the Rebellion’ 
were used to provide a building for tlm uni- 
versity press, which was erect^ in 1713 on | 
the east side of the Sheldonian Theatre. It j 
was called the Clarendon printing-house, and j 
its southern face was adorned by a statue of | 
the chancellor set up in 1721. Since the re- 
moval of the university press to its present j 
TOL. xxvin. 


; site in 188 U, the edittee has Ik'ou known as 
the Clarendon Budding, 

A portrait of Clarendon by Lely is in 
the um\ev^ity galleiy lu Oxfoi^, Them h 
another by the same arti.st, and one by Ger- 
{ rard Zoust in the eolleetum at Grove Park, 
Watfortl, llerifordDuiv { Liiu is, Livett of the 
j BHentffi tf Ijortl Vlaremh^n^ ijj^ 357), 

I The Sutherland ‘ClarondoiF in the Bodleian 
, Library contained over fifty algrtl^od x>or- 
traits of narendon. 

A tra\ eller who saw Clarendon at Rouen 
in terms him ^ a fiur, ruddy, fat, udddlo- 
statured,liandsomomaiC MS,0, 

783-7, Jlodleinii Libniry). In hi« younger 
da\ h Clarendon relate^ that Im ‘ nidulgod Tiis 
' palate \ ery much, and look oven nome delight, 
f in 4*ating and drinking well, but without any 
approach it> luxury, and in truth rather dis- 
couiNod like an epicure lliau was one’ 

I 73}. Ill Marcdi DUo he was first attacked 
bN the gout, whudi after the Restoration fro 
<juentU di‘-ai>led Imn. Fur tlie gr<»Hter part of 
hw second e\ib^, evim \\ln’n he i*njo>ea most 
Jiealth, tuM'onhl not walk without tlio help of 
iwo men (Cr////. p. 1353; Lisiuu, n. 531 )♦ Of 
Ins hiduts and during h 1 ^ early years* 

and of In.s puisuii s 4lunng Ins exile, Cl avomton 
gnes full d4‘tails in his aiilolnography, hut 
sa\ vuot lung <d Jnsprn ate life during ihetime 
of hisgicaliiesv \\ o hsnnfiom ol liers t hat ho 
\Mts tond ol slatt' iiiul magiuflcence, verging 
on ostentation Aotlnng hI irred the sjileen of 
MJtiriets more than tlie great house which ho 
limit for hmisidf in St. James’s, and Ins own 
Opinion was 1 hat n contributed more than any 
alleged misdcineanoiirs to ‘that guM of envy’ 
which ovei threw him. DeMgned to cost 
3t),0(K)/., It hiially cost oOJXK)/., and involved 
!nm in endh'SH uifficultu's. Evelyn describes 
it ns ‘without Iiyperbolo tim best contrived, 
most useful, graceful, magiiilicont hotme in 
England,’ In tin* end it was wold 1 o the Duke 
ol Aibeinarle for 35,(KX)/., and pulled down 
to nmlo^ room for new buildings (Evju.vn^, 
iJianj^ ed. Wlieathy, ii, 417, iii. 341 ; Mx»- 
VULL, irc/rA^?,ed.(irosarl,i.3H4 ; Cb/^i^.p. 1358). 
F^velyn describes aho the great coUtHition of 
jiortraits of Fmgllsh worthu‘s — cidefiy con- 
temporary statesmen and men of hdters— 
which Clarendon brouglit togetJicr there 
{ K V KTAN, iii. 443 \ for 1 lie later history of 1 ho 
collection see l^ady Tlieresa Lewis’s Lioenof 
the Contemporaries of Lord Clarendon^ i. 16). 

According to Evelyn, Clarendon was ‘a 

f ;reat lover of books,’ and ‘ collected an ample 
ibrary.’ To Clarendon Evelyn dedicated in 
1(K>3 his transJation of ‘Naudseys on Li- 
braries,’ and addressed his proposals for the 
improvement of English printing. The only 
present which Loms XlV could prevail on 
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Clarendon to accept was a of all the books 
printed at the Louvre (EvijJjYN, iii. S46, 44(5 ; 
Clnrmdon titafe iii. App. yI. xiii). 

Clarendon was an assiduoim reader of tke 
lioman historians. He (piotes Tacitus con- 
tinually in the ^ History of the Itebellion/ 
and modelled his (diaracler of Falkland on 
that of Agricola. He was familiar with Ihe 
best historical writers of his own period, and 
criticises Htrudu, llentivoglio, and Davila 
with acutonoss. ( )f Englisli writers, Hooker, 
whose exordium he imitat^^s in tlie opening 
of the < History of the Jlehellion/ seems to 
havo influenced Inm most Dut he did not 
disdain the lighter literature of his age, 
praised the amorous poems of Carow, prided 
himself on tlie intimacy of B(*n Jonson, and 
thought Cowley hail nuidi* a flight heyond 
all other poets. 11ie muses, as Dryden re- 
marks, were once Ids mistr<‘sves, and boasted 
his early courtship; )mi tlie only poetical 
productions of Clarendon winch have sur- 
vived arc some ver^^s on tin* disitli of Donne, 


appealing still more to posterity. It was de- 
signed to set forth a policy as well as to relate 
events, and to vindicate not so much the king 
as the constitutional royalists. To celebrate 
j the memories of ‘ eminent and extraordinary 
• persons ’ Clarendon held one of the principal 
< ends of history. Hence the portraits which 
j fill so many of his pages. His characters are 
not simply bundles of characteristics, but 
I consistent and full of life, sketched sometimes 
with affection, sometimes with light humour. 
^ Evelyn described them as ‘so just, and tem- 
pered without the least ingredient of passion 
or tincture of revenge, yet with such natural 
and lively f ouches, as shew his lordship well 
kni'w no< only the persons’ outsides but their 
[ very interiors ; whilst he fll'cats the most ob- 
I noxious who deserved the severest x^ebuke 
I with a be(*omiiig generosity and freedom, 

I even wh(»re tiio ill-conduct of those of tlie 
^ pretended loyal jiarty, as well as of the most 
j flagitious, might have justified Ihewoi’st that 
could lu‘ said of their miscarriages and do- 


and the lines prelixed to l)a^<mnnt’h ‘Alho- ineiitM.’ Clarendon promised Berkeley that 
vine’ in KWOi theie should not be ‘any untruth nor par- 

ClarendonV ‘ History' is the most valuable i tiality towards jiersons or sides’ in his narra- 
of all the eontinnporary aecount'^ of the civil ' tive (Macray, Clnrondon^ i., preface, p. xiii), 
wars, (fltirendon was well aware of one i and lie imparl ially points out the faults of liis 
cause of its supi^rioritv. ^ U is not,’ he says, | friends. But lack of insight and knowledge 
‘a collection of records, or an admission to prevented him from recognising the virtues 
the view and perusal of the most secret ' of opponents. TIo never understood the prin- 
letters and acts of Htat<‘ [ that] can enable a | ci]>les for which presbyiorians and indepon- 
man to write a history, if th(u*(' lie an absemee dcnits wen* (‘oiitending. In his account of the 
of that genius and spirit and soul of an lus- ' causi^sof the rebcdlion he under-estimates t he 
torianwliich is contracted liy the kiiowhalge ^ importance of tlie religious grievances, and 
and course and method of ^m^>ill(*s^, and by, at tributestoomiieh to the defects of the king’s 
conversation and fumiliarity in the inside of* servant b, or the personal ambition of the op- 
coui*ta,nud[Avith]themostnctiveand eminent I position leaders. 

E arsons in the goveruinoiit ’ ( Tracis, ji. 180). I As a record of facts the ‘History of the 
lit both from a literary and from an historical Ihdiellion ’ is of very varying value. It was 
point of view the liook is Miigularly unequal, composed at different times, under different 
At its bost'Chmmdou’s style, though too ' conditions, and with different objects. Be- 
copious, is strong and clear, and his nurra- ' tween 1646 and 16 18 Clarendon wrote a ‘His- 
tive has a large and easy ilow. Ofttm, how- | tory of the Bebellion’ which ended with the 
ever, the language becomob involvc^d, and the defeat of Ilopton at Abosford in Mai’ch 1644. 
soniouces are encumbered by nareutlu'ses. In July 1646 he wrote, by way of defending 
As a work of art the history suiVers greatly the prince’s council from the aspersions of 
from its lack of proportion. Some parts Coring and Grenville, an accountofthetransr 
of the civil war are treated at dispropor- ' actionsintbewest,whichisinsertedmbookix. 
tionate length, others almost entirely ne- I Between 1668 and 1670 he wrote a ‘Life’ of 
g^lected. The progress of the story is eon- ' himself, which extended from 1609 to 1660. 
tinually broken by constitutional digressions In 1671 he reverted to his original purpose, 
and lengthy state papers. The ‘History’ • took up the unfinished ‘ History ’ and the 
was, liowever, originally intended rather as i finished ‘ Life/ and wove them together into 
‘an exact memorial of passages ’ than *a di- 1 the narrative published as the ‘IHstory of 
gested I'olation.’ It was not to he published the Rebellion.’ During this process of re-r 
as it stood, but to serve as ‘ a store ’ out of i vision he omitted passages from both, and : 
which ‘somewhat more proper for the public made many important additions in order to 
view’ might be collected ( BeheUi(m, \r^), The supply an account of public transactions be- 
‘ History ’ itself is to some extent a manifesto, tween 1644 and 1660, which had not been 
addressed, in the first place, to the king, but treated with sufficient fulness in hie ‘ LifeJ 
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As the original * History’ Avas written when 
CSarendou's memory of event«f wiis fre^^he^r, 
the parts tak<'n from it are much more neru- 
rate than those taken from ihe * Life/ i )ii rhe 
other hand, os the ‘Life' was written simply 
for his ohildren, it is freer in its eritioi'-mN 
hoth of men and events. Mo-^t of th** cha- 
racters conyriued in the ‘ History of the Uc- 
hellion ’ ere e\tjracted from the * 

The authorities at ClareadonV d^posal 
when the original ‘Hii^tory’ wu^ 
supply another ivuson for \ts ^iupenor ac- 
curacy. lie obtained as'=^^^tlale^' from man\ 
quarters. From Nicholas le* rcccu ed a numhc'i 
of oflioiol jmpt^rs, and from lloptou the nar- 
rative of his campaigns, whudi forms tin* 
basis of the aocouift (»f thewc.^'HTii war 
in books vi. and mi. At the langV com- 
mand »Sir Edward Walker sent him relatmus 
of the campaigns of lt>4 1 and Id F), and many 
eavahers of Icss note supplied o('<‘ii‘'ional )it*lp , 
WlioTi iho * Life’ was written flarendou was 
s(‘parated fivim his friends and his jaipers, and 
relied up<»n his memorv, a memorv wliioli 
recalled peiMms ^Mth great vuidin‘ss, hut 
cf»nfiisod and niiarepi*esented e\ents. llif* <,<1* 
ditious made in 1G71 are mon* trust woilhy, 
beeaiiso Claremlon ha<l in tJu* interval pro- 1 
cured some of the documents h*ft in Kuglaiid ^ 
Uunke’s ‘ HKtoiy of Knglamr ( t ranslut ion* \ i, 
d ‘JO) contains an estimate id the'lfistovN of 
t he Hebellion/and Mr. ( {ardiner(‘rit icis< ^ria- 
rendon’sgeneral position as an historian ( /i/s- 
fftfi/ itf the (Uu<tt Vieil ff7o% u ). ( teorge 
(irenvillc, lord ljuusdowne* attempted to 
\ indicaro hl.s relative, Sir Jtiehard < 1 reu\ die, 
from Clarendoids censures ( liWsDowxi , 
ffor/r-Aj IF'liJ, i. oOd), and ljor<l \shburnlicim 
examines minutely Clarendon^ m'couiit ol 
John Asbburnbam ( - 1 A^orati ir ht/fJoh/f . I s//- 
hurnhnm^ vols. ISdO), An e\<*eilent dis- 
wtation by Hr. Ad. Hurt’ deals with ]nirts of 
book >i. of the ‘ Uebollioir iHflH). 

Tho ‘True Historical Narrutu** of the 
Rebellion and Civil Whirs in Kngland, gene- 
rally termed the ‘ History of the Uebelhon,’ 
was first publi*<hed at Oxford in 170i^-l, in 
three folio volumes, with an introduction and 
dedications by Laurence, earl of Rochester, 
The original manuscripts of the work were 
given to tho university at different dates be- 
tween 171J and 1753 (AIacu4Y, AnnaU itf 
the SofU. lib. p. 225). The first edition was 
printed, not firom the originals, but from a 
tranacript of them made under Clarendon’s 
Bupervision by Ms secretary, William Shaw. 
This was copied for the printers und*^r the 
supervision of the Earl of Rochester, who n*- 
ceived some assistance in f^diting it from l>r. 
Aldrich, dean of Christ Church, and iSprat, 
bishop of Roehestefr. The editors, in accord- 


ance \Yitli thv'‘ disCvUem guen them bv 
i'larendtuiV will, mU\i iuhI and altertxl a few 
evprevMauN, lint made iu> mutenal chauges 
ill the t<‘\t. A lew la(n% however, 

John <U<lmi\on published n seue^ of attacks 
oil them* and <»n the uiii\t vmU , for supposed 
mterpoltitiojw uud tUin^Nj (1 niutim ami 

If htiiioKki^ / o//iy/u/v //, 17J7 1 uf /iu/- 

!a*i / thuiiuf the t>i fh** 

Atmtrt, pn‘fjie(‘, pp. <). rhe*.e charges* 

based on utit»rU worth!* i \idenee, were iH3- 
futed b\ Dr .lohn lUnton in • The (leuuine- 
nessof Lon! f 'iiin'iidotf - iliMorv ximhi'uted/ 
L I L ‘^xo. Dr. Hiuidint Ts edition, ptibl twin'd 
HI lS2(), XX as tilt* hr*'! printed from t be ori- 
ginal nianuwunpts. It r* ^toies the phrase^ 
nltt'ivd )*x the editor'*, and .elds in the ap- 
pendiv pa^H/iot^s />initr. d h\ Dhirendon in the 
xexivi/uiot rie* most comjilele and 

coireel leM i'- til it tdr» d and annotated bv 
ih* iux.W.D Miu nix t< Kford, 1 (J vofe.^ 
^'^xo) An iee<>nnt ot t hfMUMMUscripts <d‘ the 
*ni'*torx <dtle l{el>idh‘m Asgix* n lu t he jin*- 
faces of Dt Ikimiinel an 1 Hr Maeniv, and 
in la XX* I s'*- * Lixe^ of tie t Vail Muponines of 
laud f Mareu Ion ’( X ol 1 I tiMo hnu ion, pt , uA 
\ liM of i dit it>ns ol 1 * I [|stoi \ ' is gueii 

in Hlis^’s edition of \\ > jJ ( Mhim* Ortm, 
111 1017) \ **U]tpIenuni to the ‘llisloryof 

lln Kebelhon/ <*oulannng ei«i;h<\-hxe por- 
traits and iIIunI rat i\ pjip* rv, wa*^ ]m)>IiKhed 
I in 1717, '‘*xo* 'file Sntht ria lid ‘ Dlurnudon ’ 
'priHUitid to the Dodleiin Library m 1837 
* eoutanis nninv thou-.md jioriniits, views, 
[and maps, illusi rat ing the i* \t of (1iin*n- 
don"*' hiMlorical xxoiK'-. \ ealalogue of tlie 
eolleclioii ( 2 xols It was jmblished in 

LSd7 (MxtiU'X, J/H/r/A lif the fUulL Lib, p. 
:>ol ) Tin* w<u*K usnallv Known as tho ‘Life 
ol darendon’ was ongimilly published in 
1759 (‘The Jab* of Edxxard, Lari of Claren- 
don. . . . Deing n Conlmuution of thoJIiH- 
torx’ ul th** (iraiul Rebtdlion from the Hnslo- 
ration to his Huni*'hineTi1 in i<5d7. Written 
bv IIimself/()xford, 1751)* folio). It cojiryistK 
of two parts : tin* ‘IJf* ’ iiroper, xvrittoii be- 
txvmi 1U68 and 1070. dt a ling with t he period 
before 1600; an<l the ‘ Coni inuation,’^ com- 
menced ill 1672, The first emisists of tliiii 
portion only of tho original life which was 
not incorporated in the ‘ History of tJio Re- 
bellion.’ The second contains an account of 
Clarendon’s ministryand ^econtl exile. Tin* 
‘History of the Reign of King ('hnrle» H, 
from the Kf'storation to tin* end of the ymr 
1607/ 2 vok. Ito, n d., is a sarreptitious edi- 
tion of tin* lafit work, pubJif*hed about 1755 
(LoxvndjvH, p. 40Hj. 

The minor work*> of Clarendon ai*o tho fol- 
lowing: 1. ‘The Differenco and Diftparity 
between the EHate and Condition of George, 

c c 2 
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Duke of Buckingham, and lloberl, Earl of 
{lleliijuue Wottoniancc^ ed. 1085, p. 
186), S. Speeches delivered in the Long 
parliament on the lord president’s court and 
council in the itortli, and on the impeach- 
ment of the judges {Kvjihworth IlUtorioal 
Collections^ iv. 2J30, *6, Declarations 
and manifestos written for Charles T between 
ir42 and 1(348, These are loo numerous to 
be mentioned sex)aralely; the titles of the 
most important havc^ jj(‘en already given. 
Many are contained in the ‘ History of the 
llebellion’ itself, and the ri*st may be found 
in Hushworth’s ‘Collections,’ in Ilusimnd’s 
Collection of Ordinances and Declarations’ 
(1(34J3), and in llie old ‘ Parliamentary His- 
tory’ (24 vols. 1751 02), 4. Anonymous 

pamphlets written on belialf of the king, 
‘TwoHpeeclu's madt‘ in t he I louse of IN^erson 
Monday, hH)(*c. It>l2’ {Stmiei'n Tract ed. 
Scott, vi. 570). ‘ 1Vansc(‘ndeiil and Multi- 
plied Itebidlion and Tn'iisou, discovm'ed by 
the Laws of tin* Laud,’ I (45; ‘A J jet ter 
from a True aud Lawl'nl Mmnber of l^arlia- 
ment ... to one of t lie Lords of ids High- 


Oxford, 1 811, 2 vols. 8vo. A work entitled ‘A 
Collection of several Pieces of Edward, Earl 
of Clarendon, to which is prefixed an Account 
of his Lordship’s Life, Conduct, and Charac- 
ter, by a learned and impartial pen,’ was 
' published in 1727, Svo. The second volume 
IS a reprint of the ^ History of the Rebellion 
in Ireland.’ The first contains a reprint of 
Clarendon’s speeches between 1660 and 1666 
extracted from the ^Journals of the House 
of Lords.’ Bliss and the Bodleian ^Oatar- 
logue ’ attribute to Clai’endon (on insufficient 
evidence) a tract entitled ^ A Letter sent from 
I })eyond seas to one of the chief IMinisters of 
I ilu' Nonconforming Party, By a Lover of 
I tlie Established Government both of Church 
, and State,’ dated Sanmur,ir May 1674. Two 
I letters writtim by Clarendon in 1668 to the 
Duke and Duchess of York on the conversion 
of tlie latter 1 o Catholicism, are printed in the 
‘ TIarleian Miscellany’ (iii. 656, ed. Park): 

I with the letter he acldressedto the House of 
I Lords on his llight from England (v. LSo), 

I under tlie title of ‘ News from Dunkirk 
t Ihnise.’ Th(‘ great collection of Clarendon’s 


ness’s (jouncil,’ KloO (so(‘ (*aL (^htrendon 
iSfate Tajicra, i. 295, iii, 79; Hialory of the 
/WW//o//,ed.Macray,\ i. l,\iY. 151 ). 5.‘Ani- 
madvorsions ou a Book entitled ]5iuaticism 
fanatically imputed to the (Miurcliof Eng- 
land, by i>r. Stillinglleet, and tJie imputation 
rofute<l and retortiMl liy Sam. Creasy/ 1671, 

, 8vo(Liktku, ii. 5()7). 6. * A Brief \ iew and 
Survey of th(‘ daiigiuvnus and pernicious (er- 
rors to Church and State in Mr. Hobbes’.s 
book entitled Ijoviathun, ’ Oxford, 1676 (see 
Clarendon iState Tapers iii. Ap]). p. xlii). 
7. ‘The History of the Ilebclliou and Chil 
AVar in Irolaud/ 1720, 8vo, This is a vindi- 
cation of Charles I and t1u‘ Duke of ( >rmoiulc 
from the Bishop of JA>rns aud other catholic 
writers. It was made use of by Nalsou in 
his ‘ Historical Collectimis,’ 1682, and by 
Borlasu in his ‘ History of the Irish Kebel- 
lion,’ 1680. A manuscript is in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin (\ 7 nw 1 , 

^ 8th Ri'p, p, 588). 8. ‘ A CJollect ion of several 
Tracts of Edward, l?arl of Clarendon,’ 1727, 
fol. This contains (at) the ‘Vindication’ 
W'ritten by Clarendon in 1668 in answer to 
the article^ of impeachment against him, the 
substance of which is embodied in the ‘ Con- | 
tinuation ; ’ (7>) ‘ Kefiection.s upon several 
Christian tint ies, Divine and Moral, by way 
of Essays;’ ( 0 ) ‘Two Dialogues on Educa- 
tion, and on the Respect due to Age ; ’ 
(df) ‘ Contemplations on the Psalms.’ 9. ‘ Re- 
ligion and Pmicy, and the Countenance and 
Assistance each should give to the other, 
with a Sui’vey of the l^ower and Jurisdiction 
of the Pope in the dominion of other Princes,’ 


<*oiT(\spond(mce, acquired at different times by 
the Bodleian Library, comprises over oiielmn- 
(Ired voluim^s. A selection from these papers, 
<'dit ed by l)r. Scrope and Thomas Monkhouse, 
waspublislied between 1767 and 1786 (State 
Papers collected by Edward, Earl of Claren- 
don, 3 Aols. folio, Oxford). They ft,re calen- 
ihxYod U]) to 1()57 (3 vols. Bvo; vol. i. ed. by 
Ogle amlBliNS, 1872 ; vols. ii, and iii. ed. by 
\V. 1). Macray, 18(39, 1876). A number of 
tlic poM -restoration papers are printed in the 
third Aoliime of Ijislers ‘Life of (^larendon.’ 
Ijt'tlers to Sir Edward Nicholas are printed 
inthe‘Nicliolns Papers/ edited by (^F. War- 
ner, Camden Society, 1886 ; to Sir Richard 
I Browne, in the appendix to the ‘Diary of 
John Evelyn,’ edited by Bray, 1827, and by 
Wheatley, 1879; to Prince Rupert, in War- 
, burton’s ‘ Prince Rupert ’ (3 vols. 1849) ; to 
Dr. John Barwick in Barwiek’s ‘ Ijife of 
I Barwick,’ 1724; to Lord Mordaunt and 
others in 1659-60 (Ifist, MSS* Comm, 10th 
Rep. pt. vi. pp. 189-216). 

[CLirendon’s autobiographical works and let- 
ters foi’in the biisis of the Life of (jlarendon 
published in 1837 by Thomas Lister. Lord 
Cam]jbeirs memoir in his Lives of the Chancel- 
lors (i ii . 1 1 0-2 71 ) 1ms no independent value. An 
earlier life of little value is contained in Lives 
of all the Lord Chancellors, but more especially 
of those tAVo great opposites, Edward, earl of 
Clarendon, and Bul5tr<^6,lord Whitelocke, 2 vols, 
18mo, 1708. Maediarmid’s Lives of British 
Statesmen, 1 807, 4to, and J. H. Browne’s Lives 
of Prime Ministers of England, 1868, 8vo, con- 
tain lives of considerable ten^h, andl shorter 
memoirs are given in Lodge’sPortraits and Boss’s 
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Judges of England, The life of Clarendon given 
by Wood dii^i^ consideraUv in the first two 
editions of that work (see JBlWs ethdonj iii, 
101S}« Charges of cOrrnptiou brought ugitinst 
Clarendon in the lives of judges Olyn and Jen- 
kyns led to the oxpulblon of Wtx^d from the uni^ 
versity and the burning of hi^ book (1693). 
These and other charges are brought together m 
Historical Inquiries respecting the Char;icter of 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon* bv Ceorgo 
Agar Ellis, 1827» and answered hi Loujss Ltves 
of the Contemporaries of Lord Clarendon, l8o2, 
voL i. preJace, pt. i. ; and in Listers liife, voL n 
chap, XIX* Other autliontios uro quoted iu the 
text.] C, 11. F. 

HYDE, HEXHY, stnjond Eiia of Cla.- 
KBNDOX (1638-1 TOO), eldest son of Edward 
Hyde, the fii'stcan m]. v.l, andlnsscc<nKl ivjlo, 
bVaiices, daughter of Sir Thoina> A\JeHbnr\, 
wuh born June I63h. Bot hheaiul lu*- broi ht»r 
Jjaureucc j"q. v,] bpent ]mrt of their bojliood 
under their mother’s caiv at Antwerp and 
Breda (i^isJUK, i. 3(X), ii. 10). Of tinor at- 
tttehmOnt to their father tlie\ aftei’wanN ga\o 
ample pi’oof. Clarendon during eral > ear^ 
before the Restoration made ire<|uent of 
his eldest sou as copyist, decipherer, and con- 
lidenlnil secretary, eutrimling liim with part 
ol his covroBiiondence with distant voyali-^is. 
Many of flenvy H\des lett» r'9 from tIuh 
period are among the ‘ Clarendon ra])ers' in 
the Bodleian Library; the earliest paper m 
his handwriting is dat<*d Cologne, 2 Aug. 
1655. IHb father (6 May 1661) calls him 
‘ as secret us he ought to be ’ ( l)ouoL\b, i. x, 
xiii ,se((q.) 

Very soon alter the return of his family to 
p]nglaud in 16(M) Hyde married Tbeodosui, 
daughter of Lord Captd, and sister of the 
Duchess of Beaufort. lie lost his wife as 
early as February 166^, and nearly forty 

J ears afterwards, 17 May ITOl, described to 
^epysa strange supposed instance of second- 
sight connected with her dent h ( I’lpi s. Diary 
Correi»potid€nc4>^ ed. Bright, vi. 207 ). In 
1666 he married FloAver, widow of Sir Wil- 
liam Backhouse, bart., through whom he be- ' 
came possessed of the manor and house of < 
Swallowfield, Berkshire (see EvnLitN, ii. 316, 
and note, and iin 6 ; cf. Diary and Corre-- 
Apondmee^ i. 237, 407). The second Lady 
eSarendon, who in her later years became first 
lady of the bedchamber to her niece by mar- 
riage (the Princess Anne), is tartly describi*d 
by a junior coUea^e as one who ‘ looked like 
amaa-woman and talked like a scholar ’ (Ac- ^ 
count of the Conduct of the Duchess of Afar/- ^ 
borough, p- 10). 

In 1661 Lord Combury (such being his . 
style after his fatheifs elevation to the earl- ' 
dom of Clarendon in April) was elected to 
parliament for Wiltshire, which he continued j 


to represent tdl the death of the first call in 
1674. lu ltkl2 ho wab apjanutetl privattii 
I secretary U\ the new queen, i^nherme, whosO 
lord chamberbnu ho bet‘ame ui July 1665^ 
Burnet asserts with quebiumublo aocinwy 
(i. 173) thai bhe * thouglit hoisolf Ixmud to 
protect him in a particular maimer/ becauso 
of ‘ Ins father being so Molenrly proaecntid 
on the account ot ber inarnnge/ He seems 
to ha\e Wen a Mgilnnt guardian of her in- 
terests t^ef. RnKKsnv,p. 11)3), although many 
years later an iiiternnnable lawsuit aro^^ 
between them concerning certain arrcoi's 
w'hich he considcre<l due <o himself m respect 
of his oliice t^Uary anti Vorresp<mdtmoe^ i* 
15)5 { hts")), n. 155 < t al. ) With many of the 
most pnmnnent membor<! of tlie court and 
council, lio\\(‘\er,and wdh tJui king himself, 
tlifson \v4isnot more popular than tliefather, 
whom m disp«>sjtie»u lie much rcHeinbled* 
The i‘oinnau\ in wJiich he ttaje pleasure Avas 
sucli as E\el\n\, vs ho aseaih hh l66( lielped 
lam tt) phiiif the park at ('onibur) ( Fa imVN, 
u, 171, 16^ 9) [a parliament, where ho 
spoke iieitlu r unfiHajinuilly nor niellee lively, 
lie bk<* his l)i‘(Ulier eouvjigeoiwly raised Ins 
\out* on 1» half i»l‘ his iailiei on’tlie occasiou 
oi hisnnpeaihmeut in 1667 ( Lmnni, n* 42(1), 
and aftir hw bdl Lord (’ornbnrv became a 
hteady opjKmenl of tlie court partv and tim 
cabal ((*f. Bhpys, 176). Tsot Josh than 
twenU spMvlu*s 1)\ hmj an* extant from 1678 

alom‘(in(rj<rv’s \ol,a.; (*f. I 

1 . xi), and Ins denunciation of 1 he scandalous 
immorality of Buckinglnuri and Ins altack 
upon Arlington are alike to the credit ot 
his coiijag(‘. On Ids father’s <leath tn 1674 
he succ<*eded to the earldom of Clarcndoii 
(as to his visii to Fraiuv at tins time see 
the Abbe Montagu’s letter, up. JilSTim, ilL 
1H8); but It w^as not till 1080, wJien the 
state of parties wiift more equally balanced, 
that he was, throngli the influence of Jiis 
brotlier-iu-Juw, tie* Duke of York, made a 
privy councillor. About the same time he 
was named kfsqier of Deumark (Somerset) 
House and treasurer and .*cceiver-goneral of 
thequeen’s rovenuuH,aud tin* duko would have 
willingly seen Inm made ‘Secretary of state 
(Diary and Correspondencf^^ i. 46). At this, 
as in most other seasons of his life, he seems 
to have b**en miicli liampered by pecuniary 
troubles (ib. i. lh-19, and note ; cf. Buknut, 
i. 472). 

The friendship of the Duke of York led to 
his inclusion with his brother among those 
against whom the commons early in Jan nary 
1681 addressed the king as persons i^ncl ined 
to popery (ll£Bi>iiT;p. 198; BuiiNiiT,ii.25o)* 
In Clarendon^s ease the accusation is absurd 
on the face of it, but it may for a time have 
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tjtood Wm in good stead. His reputation for tiie king (ib. pp. 298,338). Wlion in X686* 
loyalt»y was suck that he could afford to visit l^Tconnel actually returned with fpdlnowetj? 
in the Tower both Essex in 1683 (BUBNnx, as eommandewn'^hief^Clarendohji^^ 
¥^.294)reind'inthe newreiguMonmouth, and to his office, striving to ke$p^. lus 
to plead the cause of Alice Lisle when under unfortunate temper,' jinder 
set^t^CO by Jeffreys (Macaulax, i. 63^^. cations and indignities inflated n^pOii h^ 
Immediately on the accession of James II Hhe huffing great man' (hjvnntisr, iii,,426} 
Clarendon had been appointed to the great cf. Diary a?id Correspondence^ i. 466, 474, ^ 
office of lord privy seal in the place of Hali- 481, and Clarendon's letter to the king, 26. p. 
fax, and during the i*arli«‘r pai*t of the year | 4(W). 

liud in various way*- < xerted himself on he- i In August 1686 Tyrconnel, who had en- 
luilfofthethr{)iie("/>iV//7/r^7///6'or/*es7)o;it/<5*//re, , tirely transformed the army, and even made 
i. ISOKfHjrj., 147,181-;^j). In September lOHo a change in the command of the lord'lieute- 
his offico of pri\y senl Avas put into commit- , nant'soAvn bodyguard, visited England to ob- 
nion (EveJya being one of tlie (*f)mmis,siontTs, i tain tin* king's permission for the completion 
Diart/i ii, 47o), ami b(' Avas named lord- ! of his Avork by undoing the Act of Settlement, 
lieutenant of rrelaud. It may be, as llurnet ' Avhich Clarendon AA^^as desirous of upholding 
Hurmisew (iii. 73), (iiat .Iimie- leeKoned on p. 06O). Clarendon soul many protests 
iimling a snbvrN ii'jit inslnniient for lii^ to both king and queen during Kis rival's 

policy in liis lutiMunn, the bend <»f a bri)lvtui absence (ib, ]). cf. ii. 18, 21-2); but as 
fioufte(ef. K\ iiian, ii. los ). Hut beiiin (u‘s| and Ins brother’s intiuence visibly sank, ho began 
fonunost a ])rote'ilanl of tin* cimrcli of Kng- to doubt Avhet her his eom])laints AAmi’e ever 
land Olarendon could 7iot, e\(*e|)t for purely permiltcul to reach the king (//>, iu 20, 32,43, 
seltisli end^, fnllin w itli l)te i7olic> oi'g(»\ern- 31 ). At last ho came to the conclusion that 
ing Ireland for and by t }i(‘ Irisli Uoman eatbo- no hope of relainiiig his post in Ireland re- 
lics, Tlu» hiUrl of Tsreonm*! had been sum- maim'd except through the kindness of the 
mouf'd to Ijondon from the eomniand of the (|ueeu (?7 a p]), 15, 6()), and even this support 
military forces in Ireland about t he dati* when be feared to luiAe forfeited ftn* some petty 
riareudoiiset out forlbibhn(I)eeembev Mis*)). r» ason {ib, x)p. 79-80), Not until about three 
The journey occu])M'd the betti^r jMirt of lour A\eeksafter the dismissal of llocheslcr (8 Jan. 
Aveeks, includijig dieistinas le^iivities at 16^7), did ho receiv(* his letter of recall from 
Oliesler ami a nieiiunable clossin^ of Ihui- iSunderland (/7>, j)]». 131-sqq.) Tyrconnel, who 
macmnuwr, ()n'nnr\ t)n-liire, iu t liree coaches took tlarendoii’s place (cf. llnnnsiiV, p, 369), 

. and n wn^on j^Diary oz/d t i. had a final inteiwieAVAvith the outgoing vice- 

190-205; Ciirr<*.spoti(i( H<o, I. 29). On \) my 0118 Feb. On 21 Feb. Clarendon landed 
Jan, U)8()the new !ovd-lieutenan1 urriAed in at iSeston in ( 3ieshire ( /iY/f'? Correspoftdeficey 
Dublirn He spet'dily found his authority i.24()). He had taken the precaution of carry- 
overshadoued by that of the al>out com- ing ay it li him Hie books of the stores, with 
man der- ill-chief, aaIiosc return Avas talked of the design, as Tyrconnel suggested 4o Dart- 
in J^ond on ns earl\ .is ilie middh^ oi .fauuarv mouth, of lenAiiig liis successor in the dark 
(ct. C(>rrr,’<po}f(Ir/i( i ^ i, 17-ltS) and iii iV7*S*S', 132), 

Duhliu jrom the ))egiunmg of .March (cf. Clarendon at the time solemnly placed on 
Diary and Corn*, Soouafter- ' record his resolution that nothing should 
wwds Clarendon was blunt 1\ a]>]>rised by tempt him to contribute in the least to the 
Sunderland ol the king s intent ion to introduce , prejudice of the English protestant interest 
largo nuinhyrs ol Homan catholics into tlu* {Diary mid Corr€spo)ide 7 icef ii. 148). His 
Irish judicial and adminisl rathe s^^teiu, as friends hoped that his royal brother-in-law, 
Avell as into the army (//>,]), 293), Clarendon, ^ Avho granted him several private audiences 
while he souglit to allay tlie jianic Avhich , during the month after his arrival (JEllis 
sureatl among tlu* Dublin protest ants, com- , O>rrc^f/>om7moe, i. 252), woiffd restore to 
plained bitterly of the position in A\liieli he , the prh'y seal. It AA'^as, however, given on 
was placed. He conformed to thoAvislies of the 16 March 1687 to a zealous Roman catbo- 
king and of the extreme party, by Avarning lie, Lord Arundell of Wardour (Evelyk, iii. 
bishops and preachers against offending Ro- 32), and Clarendon had to withdraw into 
inau calhohc feeling, and by admitting j prh'ate life. Evelyn (ib. p. 40) iu August 
Roman catholics as councillors and as officers 1687 records a visit to Swallowfield, A^ere 
of the army, as Avell as by urging their admis- 1 Lord Cornbury Avas on a visit to his father ; 
sion into town corporations {ib. pp. 258,282, the earl Avas at the time sorely troubled by, 
399-4:00,417,461). But ho thoroughly dis- a marriage project of his eldest'^son, firom*: • 
liked the policy', although he only permitted the difficulty of raising the sums required 
himself certain guarded protests against it to ^ for a settlement on the encumbered femily 
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iputffimd I, SOO; 

ii. 130 ^; csf ISvBWS^ 831, note, JStlU 
ii 4^}^ To i?elie\e iim- 
self of T^mxmty diffiiiiiltiea ie eiigaged in 
Speo^lations, ranging digging for 

oosl iix W^osoi: forest to tiUe traffic of Scotch 
pedlars (J&miy and C 0 napomi^nc(,i ibi) 
A pension of 2^000i pei annum conferred on 
him hjr James II about the beginning ot 1 
was probably welcome, although Halifax 
thouAt ifc inadequate {tb u L55) Macaulay 
{nu 33) Ignores it 

Clarendon more than e\oi ideiitilied his 
interest s with those of the c hui ch \V hilt 111 
Ii eland he hadreciuecl a mark of ccmiultiue 
fiom Oxford by being named lu^li st u aid of 
the univeisit\ (5^Iau lOSO, Ihnn-^ and tm 
lea\ing llnglaud he liad doiu liis l^st to 
ktep the t<cle»^iaNtKal appointimnts opm 
foi bittii dais Tfea(hi''<-d th bi^hop^ in 
tin J ouei < onctrum^ thui bail (J)f(fn/ aiff 
( 0 ulrfiUy 11 177) and ua^ u Kul bv 
Jtfii* t 1 use his ^<iod ollut ^ with b OKI dt 
{i/) ]» I'*'0) Vc<oubn^l\ tin ( hi 
sooiim idi tin qiut n,i\li »s< ^oodAMll ( 1 u* n- 
don hadwhih m lit land p# A\Mtd, 

md on whoH ctuinci! h» li td I u plut 1 in 
niMous m lu i tmn i i hi^ < tiunti nan< t 
) On if Npt Kib^ llu dn\ alti i In r 
liundU ittfption ti bun ( In nd n I »un<l 
thf kuu hunvli in Alt u oi tin Outib p ju- 
rat lou'^ loi inin ‘•ion anxnm^lo i \\ hit tin 
Chnuhol I n^lind nan \\ill d Vnd > in | 
ini)<st> uill til It tlif \ \m]] I liiNitlnm- 
sthe" hkt hon< M mt n t)iou^litln\ lu\< be in 
sonitwiiut atMltU ibt d of I it< t ?/> p 
Bl-and-bv In bKuin# Mill nnu nv lult ' 
mid on ii Oi r , at tilt < < urn d unim an 1 !»> j 
tilt lung to In 11 lii^ d clai i 1 m tniut riiuif^ 
tlu bittlioitht Ihinct ot W ilt dtdnudt > 
sit b\ the Md< ol 1 itiui IN til, anlu>K<d j 
to attend as a p<ci ouh {ib u 1^0 t», ct | 
l^Ai-i W, m 57^ On tin otb»i liuui In 
to huA* loAuUy UMd In*- jniliKuu A\itlilh» 
Pnmtss Anm (lhan/ and ionrsitmdititt^ 
pp I'li), 201) ^ so that the lung nniA na\ < hu n 
*5iiicere in credituig (1 )his issur ua^ that 

ho had had nocom ♦ rn in the mi it itioii to tin 
FiiJiccof Omngi (tb p iOO) I ntortunatf Ij, 
mne dajs after the landing of tin pnno< fol- 
lowed the desertion to him ol Lord (Nnnbuiy 
(14 Nov ), which was afttiward'*, vAilh somt 
show of reason, tlioiight to have ‘begun tlu 
general delect ion ' (( '1 akki Lift o/JaincuH^ 
u 215) The an^ish of C lar< ndon, who im- 
mediately (16 Nov) threw himself at the 
feet of the king and queen, was probably 
genuine, though its motives may have lietn 
complex Ills wife w as not in the seen t of 
the flight of the Prmccss ot Denmaxk {zb 
p 226), m w Inch, according to th© Duchess ol 


Marlborough, he would Ua\e well hhei to 
have had a chance of shaimg ((WaTtccil 9 f 
Me Duche^jfi 0f Mnrlfmmghy p 18} In th% 
council of peers eallod b} rh» kmg on ^ 

turn to di'^euss the queMion of sumtnoumg ^ 
a free imrlianKUl (i7 Nov ) C larendon 
veighutunspunngh i^hium tlu lovalpoUcy 
iDmiy ami Coiuspwidintit n iDl 4, n 
. Bi KM 1 , in 340, ami Dm t moui li s note) ^ and 
* on 1 Ihc lu Kt out Joi 'sjhvhm\ to make 
hiN pc ict AMtli illmni On 3 IKc lu had 
j an mtiutew amiU the pnnee at Buwuk, 
mai Ilmdoii, and '-pitdiB made up Ins 
mmd, With i \uw to tlu uitciists of tlu 
well as to the disluvus ot the 
counttv,tot ud ! Ill- suppou tothepinuc 
[Ihifn/Hni( uf J fid a i n ii 1, ilb 17) 
lit w IS pn- nt u til llnn^^ntord t onb r- 
imi on ^ Ihc md hilowi ] tlu udiameol 
1- f 11 a- HinltAjWlu K on Hike, 
lu )hlani 1 l< i\ id ale- mi \\« aiil^ mloim- 
hi- in ml Hi* I iMiop of I ly fhat * all 
v\a-nm^Iil (to j Lh) Ily tlu pniu 1 s do- 
-1 I 111 A\adc I oil him un it \\ indHor cm 
]bJ)i( and t 1 luiut topusinl to him Ins 
hi hU i Kofi I -III Ifwi-altlu ( mJiromi 
h id at \\ m I i (Imt ( hu rid m was said to 
lu\f -lu t I till ( mini in iit ot King 
lun I s t » tlu 1 )Wi \ {( i idiif i i f th /iuMr/u? 

/ Maitl / I //r ]) it I fftdiffftioff of the 
Iht h ]>]> > 7) whili, a i iiding tt> Bur-^ 
m 1 (in ; M imj j )\ d I v M u aul iv (n Hi), 
h ] i p I hi- uii^alim t Buda IJi 
lnms( li ill tnu tl\ df ( I 0 sthat ivciptaltho 
iiid I mi ijij^jlu liiKlmvi] hiinpicsont 
at my <Ii loui-i ( oiu i ining w h it should be 
don \ nil Imus, but that lu was 

a^ain-t tli I nif. I> mgs nl w\\\\\ (Ihaaiand 
( ii(s^ ndnt i 11 ^s?) IK wasnrtamlj 
n )w liilly iliM to till giiMts of tin crisis, 
tb Uj^h lu luav hu\ d uibli d w lu t lu i 01 not 
lu ought t I ‘luck against tlu piuks’ {pi 
1 Alf\\, Ihuiff m liO) hut nuch ( ftorts 
IS lu iiiadi 1 > warn tli unfomniali king 
ugain-t hi mg Imiiii i int » im imtm<iahle 
hiipwtit li iiftuitid h> till flight ol Ailiich 
lu A^ IS iiifornud h> tlu pumi biTnsx]f(2^ 
p iH) 

1 iidir till ni w iftpme ( larnuloii at first 
coutnim d tfi ixur bun si If ns thf upKafntK- 
tive ol tlu jnotchtant iriti m m in hr Jand,a«d 
early m 1(>^9 bad f-cAfinl intf i vu At s on its 
bthaU w ith \S ilh im ( Vau if and ( ot leifffond*^ 
ai<.Cy II 2 >H, ifd, ZiH) Indffd, Buinet 
(ill i(>8 9) allums that riarendon's hopes 
were set on a reluin to Jiuhlm, but that 
lyrconnelb agenti* found nu ans to f lighten 
A\ ilham into altogi tin r lU cbmng to discuss 
In-li aflaus with Clanndon, who luiinpon 
took hw If A engf by * iff onciling himsr li to 
: Ixing James ' He cc rtainl> both rcpudintod 



the whig assumption of ^ abdication/ and the i panion during part of his confinement, amj, 
sottleihent of tne crown upon William and as on the previous pccaeion, he was visited 
Mary, speaking with vehemence against this ; by Rochester, Lord Comhury, and Evelyn* 
meosute in pawiament, and afterwards refus- ’ In July he was allowed to go for air into the 
ixiff to take the oaths to the new government country under care of his warder; and his 
(^ary and Correspondence^ ii. 260 sqcj. ; cf- release on ball spon followed (Thomas Bxrn- 
BtriiKM?, iii. 876)* He remonstrated with his net’s Life of Burnet^ vL 299-301). 
younger niece Anne as to her unconcern about ■ The remainder of Clarendon’s^ life was 
her mther’s misfortunes {Biary and Corre- • passed in tranquillity at his residences in 
spondence, ii. 249); while with the loss of the country. Cornbu]^ was in 1694, owing 
Queen Mary’s favour he, of course, abandoned to his pecuniary difficulties, denuded of 
all present prospect of cilice (Mvklvn, iii. 70). | many of the pictures collected by his father, 
He spent part of the summer of 1689 ^for his and of at least a great part of its library ; 
health’ at Tunbridge Wells, and was at other | and in 1697, or shortly Wore, was sold by 
times in the year ‘ diverting himsodf ’ at ■ Clarendon to Rochester, though to spare his 
Swallowfteld, Corn bury, and Oxford. Early pride the sale was kept a secret till ms death 
in 1690 King AVilliam, Kpocially irritated by Lewis, i.^43-'*47). Of the publication (1702- 
report^s that Clarendon had r(3|)re8<^nted him as 1704) of the first edition, in three volumes, of 
averse to the interest s of (lie church (.UnitNirr, the ^ History of the Rebellion ’ by its author’s 
iv. 61), informed Rochostiir that- l)at for the ; sons, the chief credit belongs to Rochester 
queen’s sake he would huv(» exeo])t(;d him, on ! [cp v.]; but Clarendon took a great interest in 
account of Clarendon’s (5abals,from the act of ; the work (/&. i. *84), In 1704 he presented 
grace {Diary and Correspnndmcvy ii, »» I I). Not | Evelyn with the three printed volumes (Eve- 
long afterwards those sus])icions took a more ' Diary ^ iii. 169), 

definite sliapo. Ho was in freqiujut inter- j Clarendon died on 31 Oct. 1709. He has 
course with Rujhard Orohain, lord Pros- ! no pretensions to eminence as a statesman ; 
ton [q, V,], who was plotting in bolialf of i but it is unnecessary to follow Macaulay in 
James {ih» pp. 306-7). On 21 June, by the | concluding private interest to have been the 
express direction of Q.ueon Mary, who wrote j primary motive of his public conduct, or to 
to the absent king that she was ‘sorrier than 'accept all the cavils of Burnet (i. 472-3) 
it may well be believed ’ for lier uncle, he j against a man whom he evidently hated. A 
was placed under arrest, and on tlie follow- ; cliurcli of Eiiglaiid tory of a narrovf type, he 
ing clay lodged in the I’ower {ib, pp. 319-20; 1 was genuinely trusted by the great interest 
cf. Evelyn, JhVijry, iii, 88; for (),neou Mary’s ■ with which, on both sides of St. George’s 
letter see Dalkymplb, iii, 75 ; see Macaitlay, ; Channel, inherited sentiment and personal 
chap. XV.) Here lie remained, under not \ conviction identified him. At the time of 
specially consid<3rate treatment, although his I the catastrophe of King James, he probably 
wife bore him company for a tim(3, till 15 Aug. drifted further in opposition than he had in- 
{l)iary and Corrfifipomle7ive, il 320-9). After tended; but there is no proof thi-t he set 
his liberation the threads of the conspiracy, great hopes for his own future upon the new 
the nil cleua of which seems to havti consisted government, and then became a conspirator 
entirely of protestants, were resumed. When through disappointment. In his ‘Diary (1687- 
Lord Prestoii, 31 Dec. KfiK), was, on liis way 1690) and CoiTespondence/ which, with the 
to St. Germains, arrested in the Thames, the letters of his younger brother Rochester, first 
letters found upon him included one from appeared in 1828, he appears as a respectable 
Clarendon to King .rames, expressing a hope | man, devoid neither of principle noir of preju- 
that the ‘marriage’ he had boon nogotiating | dice, without any stidaing capacity for the 
would soon ‘ conie ofi/ and adding : ‘ Your | management of affairs of state, and with none 
relations have been very hard on me this i at all for the management of his own, at times 
last summer, \et, as soon as I could go ! qiierulous, and occasionally, as was natural in 
safely abroad, I pursued the business ’ (Mac- I the friend ofso many bishops, rather unctuous 
AULAY, iii, 724-5, and see note ib, as to the i in tone. In Mackv’s‘ Characters ’he is said to 
genuineness of these letters). Preston after- ! have ‘ wit, but afiectation/ Of his literary 
wards named Clarendon among liis accom- | tastes his correspondence with Evelyn fur- 
plices, and reaffirmed this statement before ' nislies some illustrations; he had a remark- 
King AVilliam (ib. iv. 21 ; cf. Olakke, Life \ ably fine collection of medals (Evelyn, iii. 

JJ/ii. 443). Clarendon, who (4 Jan. ! 443), and was author of the ‘History and 
1691), after being examined before the cabi- j Antiquities of the Catheiial Church at Win- 
net council, had been once more consigned j Chester, continued by Samuel Gale/ London, 
to the Tower, remained there for several : 1715, 8vo (Lewis, iii. 378). Lely’s port.rait 
mo'hths. His wife was once more his com- ! of Clarendon (when Lord Gornbury) aid of 
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his flwt wife Theodosia, at the Grove, Wat* 
ford, is described (i5,) as one of this painter’s 
best metures. 

His son Edward (1661-172 1 )i who suc- 
ceeded as third earl of Clarendon, was, while 
Lord Oombury, M,P, for Wiltshire { 1 W5 4)5), 
and for Christchurch (169»V1701) ; was cap- 
tain-general an<l governor-iu-chiof of New 
York and New Jei'sey (1701-t*) ; was made 
privy councillor 16 Doc. 1711, and was on\ oy 
extraordinary to Ilanowr in 171 h Hi* was 
married and had a son who predeceased him 
in 1713, and two daughter^. 

[For authorities see ilTUR,LAeiiENCF, KAm. of 
Rochestke.] a. W. W. 

HYDE, HENRY, VisrorNr Cormiiky, 
and afterwards Bonn J1 inn in liis omii n^Iit 
(1710-1703), was the eldest vm of Ileim 
Ilyde, fourth and lust eavl of (’‘Ittrendun and 
second and last earl of Koehe'^l t‘i ol tin f 1 \ dr 
faimlv, and his u iA* Jane [q. \ ^ 1 1 tiniiul- 

father was l^nurcnce, first earl of Kochester 
[q, A ] Horn lu November 1710, he u a^ olh^red, 
on his ret um from a continontal tour early in 
1 762, a ^ very handsome ’ pension, ^\ hu h had 
been obtained for him tliKMtgh his hroiher-iu- 
Inw, the Earl of Es^^ev, but ^\hieh Ik refuM'd 
with the words: * llow could vm tell tliat I 
was to be sold or, at len4, ho^^ touhl yon 
know my price t-o evaetly ' (Spence in Ponfs 
HorA^Sf iij. 622 : cf bnitatitm^ of J/itnaY^ bk. 
i. op xi. 1, tn ). In 1732 Lord Cornlmry was 
choMm fort be unuersity of Ovford, on 
account partly of his high chaiaeter and at- 
tainments, partly of liis Jacobite leaiuugs. 
Though Howlo'^'s de'^crqition of him as a 
nonjuror (Porn, i\. 331 w.) of 

course, absurd, he was suspected of deal- 
ings w'rii the Pretender during lu^ tra%e]rt 
abroad (lA. iii. 322 //.)i hence Mv, lOlwm’h 
characteristic description of him a ^ per- 
jured traitor’ (/A. vii. 261 w.) >vnjpa- 
thies were undoubtedly with the high tory 
party, and with the political notions at that 
time fostered by Boluigbroke. But he held 
aloof from the Yactious attempt of the opjx)- 
aition in the session of 1740-1 to iip&et Sir 
Robert Walpole (cf his speech, 13 Feb. 1 741, 
summarised in (^oxe’s IValpole, ed. 1816, iv. 

179-81). He is almost certainly the ‘ C ’ 

of Pope’s satire, ‘ J740,’ who ^ hopes and can- 
didly sits still ’ (see Pope, Work»^ ed. Elwin 
and Coiirthope, iii. 495 n., x. 103). Re-elected 
to the parliament which met in Dccemlier 
1741, and which speedily saw the downfall of 
Walpole, he remained in opporition,and was 
one of the small minority wmich, 19 Dec. 1746, 
declined at the very crisis of the rebellion to 
lOin in a vote of thanks to the king for order- ' 
;ing six thousand Hessians into Scotland 
(JLetters of Horace WalpoU^ i. 412-13). In 


17 47 he was once move ivtarucd to t he Ht'use 
of Common^.but quitted it in 1750 on being 
called up to the loinL ns Bnron Hyde* ^ 
Much of hirt time in tho8c veavs seems to 
have been spent abroad- at ^^pa, whither he 
went for lii^ health in 1738 and 1740(Pomj, 
T)WX>', iv. 176, X. 256), and iu France, to 
which he paid repeated ^iMt^ in his last 
years takinji inueli interest in aiVairs. At 
home lie rt‘4ded chieilv at (\>rnbury, and at 
his London Iuuho ‘by Oxford ('haptl,’ at 
both t>f which places Pope was his guest 
(?A. ix. 1 12-3, 157, X. 237). In 1736 he had 
mldrt'^ssiMl to the poet a of verses cou- 
eerning his aut hursnip of t he ^ Essay on Man,’ 
w Inch wen" printed by Pope in 1 739 in a new 
edition of the volume of his ‘Works’ con- 
taining the ‘ EssnjV' ’ (cf. lA. viii. 372, 374; 
ef L\ia M\k\ WoKiMJV MosrAUi;, BbrAvf, 
11 . 237 8). Bill rlu‘ friendship of Holing- 
broke, who returned finally to England in 
1713, a year befort' Pope’s death, was pro- 
Imblv the chief inttdleet uni interest ofCorn- 
hiirvs As earh a-> 1736, Btilingbroke, 
on limnuing once more an *e\ile,’ had ad- 
dressed to him, from ( 'Imntelou]) inToiu*ainc, 
his * L< iteis on the Study and tJsi* of Ilis- 
torv ’ Soon afterwards lu^ wrof<» the letter 
‘On the Spirit of Patriotism’ (not published 
till 1749 ). \\ Inch, acconhug to Horace Wal- 
i>oh‘ n ir>Si), v\as first addrcKscdto 

Lord (^ornl)ury (see, hovveier, MaoknCOHT, 
p. 63i0) In 1716 Htdiugbroke wuh at ('’orn- 
hur^, surroumlcd hy his faiourile youngt*r 
polituMans (/A p t)73). When, on Boling- 
hroKe’s death (Pecemher 1761), Lord Hyuo 
harnt that his philosopher and friend wad 
left Mallet Ijh literary executor, he eagerly 
inlervenedto prevent the publication oft hat 
jiortion of the * i^etters on the Study of His- 
tory ' which (l<udt in a spirit of free criticiam 
vvitli the question of the aut henticity of Old 
’IVst ament hislorN\ Mallet declined to bow 
to authority, and there foUovvtsl an elabo- 
mte corrt^p'pondem*!*, vvhitdi waa published 
{ih. p]i. 691-7 ; cf. Loun (’ottNiniuv, IjetUr to 
Darid Mallet f on the intetvded pnblka^ 
Hon of lift'd Bolintjbruke* s 

Oornbury, who had remained unmarried, 
was killed by a fall trom his horao at Paris, 
20 April 1763, alxmt eigJil months before 
the death of liis father. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu condescended to lament bis 
death as untimely: ^ He had cierlainly a very 
good heart; I havt* often thought it great 
pity it was not under direction of a better 
head.’ At the same time she naturally, in 
connection with his will, which contain^ no 
legacy to his sister, the Duchess of Queens- 
berrv, revived an ancient scandal against bis 
mother {Leitens and Worh$ of iMy Mary 



Worthy Montagu^ ed. Lord WharnclilTo, ii. 
237-8). . Lord Combury was cloarly a man 
;; p{ cony^ifsational ability and wit {oS.* Letters 
of Horace Walpole^ ii. 88, 236), as well as of 


^ ^ Sum’mrf HA. Bell, ii. 108), Po])e, 

, tind to Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
andHoraceWalpole. In addition to the pieces 


Lansdowne, and by Prior, who extolled her 
as Myra in ^The Judgment of VenuB;’ whUe 
Swift condescended to ca^ll her his ‘ mistress/ 

, . , ' . -} and Pope tried to make MarthaBlountT^lbus 

clvaractev, and not undeserving of the praises j by praising* her beauty (TIhrA:«,ed.Elwm and 
■ ^ by the wits, from Thomson j Courthope, vii,188,ix. 277 w.) She. paid the. 

cy- ji ' penalty of fame in the scandalous aspersions 

which, many years after her death, are cast 
^ ^ upon her conjugal fidelity hy the venomous 

already mentioned, lie wrote afewpamx>hlot8, ! tongue of Ijady Mary Wortloy Mont^u 
' including one entitled * Common Sense, or - {Letters and Woi'Jcs, ed. Lord Whamcline, 

/the Englishman’s Journal’ (1737), and a 

comedy called by Genest (iv. 44) ^ sensible, 

. but dull/ ‘ The Mistakes, or the Hapjiy Re- 
sentment,^ jirinted by subscription in 1758 
for the benefit of the actress Mrs. Porter, 
with ‘ a little jiroface by Horace Walpole’ i by the latter in the Clarendon gallery at tlie 

^ ' ^ Grove, Watford. 

[Lady Theresa Lewis’s Bescriptive Catalogue 
of th(3 Portraits at the Grove, in Lives of Friends 
and ContGinporarics oP Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don ilhistrativo of Portraits in his Gallery, 1852, 
iii. 412-15; Doyle's Ofiicial Baronage of England, 
i. 40G.1 A. W. \V. 

HYDE, 1.ATJRENCE, Eaul of Roches- 
TEK (1641-1711), second son of Edward 
ITyde, first* earl of Clarendon [q. v.], and of 
his sectmd wife, was born in March JOiL 
( hi tin? return of the family to .England at 
t he Ih'.stonitioii, Jjaurenee entered parliament 


11 . 274. Swift seems to allude to the scan- 
dal in the letter cited above). She died on 
24 May 1 7 25. Her husband survi ved her till 
10 Doc. 1753. Her poiirait was painted by 
Kneller and Dahl. Tliere are two poi'traits 


V (see his Catalogue of Iloyal and Noble Au^ 
thorS) ed. 1769, ii. 150), He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

[Pope’s Works, ed. El win and Courthope, 
1871-89; Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Cun- 
ningham, 1886; M.Mcknight’s Life of Boling- 
broke, 1863 ; Lady Tlioresa Lewis’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Portraits at the Grove, in Lives 
of Friends and Coutempovariijs of Lord Chancel- 
lor Clarendon illwatratiYO of Portraits in his 
Gallery, 1852, iii. 422- -3.] A. AV. W. 

HYDE, J AN.h:, Countuss ok Ci.A krndon 


Aisni lloOUKBTKK (d, 1725), was one of the ^ 

two davvgh lets oi'ftivAVUUuiulieveHon-tlowtM’, , us nimulMU* for i\fu\ port in Corn waft, but from 
bart, , and his wife the daughter of . I ohn( Iran- i A])nl hU»i t<» the dissolnlion in .July 1679 
ville, earl of Ihdh. ’I'Uoufdi her fatlut was a | sat as representative of the university of 
whig (Im hail been (Uie of Alonmonl Ids bail in ; ford. In October 1601 ho look piu't in an 
1683; see 0>LUXs,iVm///c li i!d. \ embassy to congratulate Louis XlV on the 
V. Mi), she \va.s married, 3 March ]6tJ3, to , birth of u dauphin, and from May 1.062 till 
Henry, lord Hyde, eldest sou of laiunmce 5 lt)75was master of the robes. In 1(306 he 
Hyde, first earl of Rochester I q. v.] Her hus- ; married Lady Harriettu, daughter of Richard 
baud’s ouroer was undistingiUMU'd ; torn lime 1 Hoyle, first earl of Burlington [q. v.j, \vho 
he was joint vice-lreasuriu* for Ireland, ami he ; provt*d lu rself a devoted though |>erliaps not 
enjoyeu a pemsiou ol 4,(HKV. a year on the post , a discreet wife, Hyde, \vho with his elder 



, , _j having 

earldom of Rochi'ster, and in 1<21 tothat of * iniicli ox|.)oscd to his own free choice and 
OlarinuloUjbotliol whicli thles liecameextiuct ; direction for seven years by hia father’s banisli- 
by his death ou 10 .Dec. 1753, Ai t he tinu? of ; meut and his motlier’s death/ and as having 
thoir murriage Lmxl nml Lady Hyde were t been ‘absolutely left to it ’ after liis father’s 
described as a singularly Hm* coupK« {Vorre- • death (9 Deo. 16*74). The unfinished ^Medita- 
spondenci^o/ClarefotonandJiO 
andatiiougthei 
became in 

vijfi. Jane, atterwqirds C ountess of l^ssox (see \ anxiety for his facer’s fame, whiefi he pre- 
Journal to StellOf 18 July 1711, 29,lau. j tends t o have to some extent jeopardised by 
1712), and (7atUeritte, celebrated as Duchess ^ advising him to quit England. Headds tlmt 
ofQueensbeiTy[stx>undtnH>in fJi>.vs,CuAKLEs, j during the seven rears of Ms father’s exile' 
third Duke of Qubexseeruy]. But even , he attended him but twice, speiiditig with 
they were consideixnl inferior in beauty to ; bim not more than five weeks in all tcL 
what their niot her had bi^eii before them. Ac- j Pepys, y. 109), 



cordinglv, she was complimented in Y^^rse 
both bv her kinsiuau, George Gram iUe, lord 


In June 1676 Hyde was named 
dor oxtraof dinary \o John HI {Sbbi^hiV 
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VmgofVolmiX{TMa]Tfmd ’ which tollowcA umiiUt the of the^ 

6(?0^24)* ' Afi^t b<jmg ifeceived ftt lh\uxig lallor i^arl of tUc venc luudV it 
l>y Queen Maria Caattmra houisa, ho jour- ihotigh HalUh\ ronuiiuod In oiUco, for Ihe 
neyed to the kiug^e headtjuarlora at Linmol, crown to ilcpond o\i ut*\\ ino>v. The Wadutg 
and there, after aomo hiiaitation, hcluotl to tninl'-tci-^ wore now SiuulorUnitl^ itodohhinj 
bring' about the cnmpronusro \sith l ho Turk?, and U>do, who \\a< ou W Ntiv. appmutM 
AVhich wab coafimeu two years latter in first lord of tho and a pri\) eouncil- 

stantinople (ib. pp. cf. ZiSKUtsra, lor. To the public the ^ young hiidoMuen ' 

OvsehteJiUdeH 0^7mnMien tleMitftVi \v<'re ♦ tlu^ chits/ and the hrst tory adminia- 

V* 80““1). In accordance with the kiug'i? in- tration that hasce wriwi/i/c conducted Mngli^jh 
struct ions, he made representations to lUo ujBairs setuued a (cf. the epiurain in 

king of l^oland on behalf of the l)ro1e^tan^^ JlinnuN, nby*As\od, Scoit, \\. L^d- o). ll\de 
of the country hu\ ing continued '^tnnnch againM evcln^iou 

L 14-15), IJis mission came to an end in tcf. J)hn/ a/td ihm i. 4tl), the 

October, when he proceeded to Vienna, in House ot roinmouisre\t‘nged it ^df upon him, 
order to condole with the emperor, heo- hi-^ elder hiot)iet%and llieirrelativtsthe Alnr- 
pold T, on the dhath of hi*^ second conM»rt tjuis of \\ orce'^terju \oting addresses against 
(Claudia hVlicit as), Ftudhn>, ho\ve\er, that them ‘men inclined to popery '(UuKUsnY, 
the emperor had already marrietl auain, In* p, l^, I Jam HJ^l ). lT\<U^^im^ica<edhim- 
forthwith continued his journey to tlie Ne- s-elt with \eliemence taeeording to JU’U- 
therlands, where (Jaiuiurv IdTi) he tonnd mj, ii l^V>, r\tn with tears), and at flic 
a cominission awaiting Jnni one of the in‘'t.inc< of In n ft lend Nir W'ilJiain .loncs, the 
amhas^^ador-media tors at the (Muure^'H of wouK reLiting in jioperv iven* ulUmuiely 
Kimeguoji. According to TempJt* cMe- stnu h out of the aiidro^/ On April ItlHj 
moirs/ pt. iii,, in llor/a, idit. 17ol). t. JJO), tef. lii.nnsM, j>|a :^ 0 I, LM I ) ]i(‘ was raised to 
wdiile by Ins advice H\di* tu‘et‘[»n d rlie offer, tliepiao*ay< ji*^ \ i*‘eoij}if 11 worth; 

he modestly e,Yeu<‘ed hnnsi»j?‘ fouu ‘i m» nnj and uh#n.aft'-r the t}h -tflut nunti tht^fhfon} 
wtt) tin* manageme/it of* any emj/J reoci * or jhiilt uu* nt, flu inJi tnh ni the ove//on h/fd 
despatches* (tft JlydeV * |)>art ' ju 7te//v i ui. le w I'lonlntl m If^ydenV great 
I. ttlH ‘IJj, lntin‘>‘p> h'^nmu'-t v 4 * ijo as the mauK llusfia!, the 
teinlK'rfolhwvittghe wa^diowevt r,ou h n*ph fjMjiOol Ha\ei m di 0 t* '• s/ a?td extolhsl ns 
ri*coiniiien»iati<Mi, again >* nt to Nme^oen. '*jMinng *4 t |h» pulJu wlnh lihf ral of Iuh own* 
with t*p<v5al iii>tructmns t ^ mt" the I’nuM' n,on* \ c/e/ pt. i, hmh*- 

Orange to press *tn tie* pMus h< (om i J 1 e* huirtli which he wie pH^parml to 

ing KngJaml i/h. pp. IKI7 ll, <f liMj’tt.i. yo m tie -finue of his ma>ler wn?* soon 
4o0-l). After aaaui vistiing Hugh nd If >de diown hv th» woisi act of In pohUcal Uft^ 
retununi to the Hague in Au^miu Io 7^. ,oid in- m.^oiMiim smiIi iitudloii of the MVrcl 

I jromisiMl theStatyst ,‘eiieral anu# ii a-st \ 4 nee, "uh’^idx it 4 itv witli I lance tj' iO^l, Thi*^ 
hit they had cemduded thi ir p’otieuKr was at tie Ijum* wh* n jon coin -pf>ndeii!, the 
treaty with Kranee, and the promi'*' cane Priure of nneij* , m a * jmpre»-f-uig upon him 
too late. Temple, who had not heeu<om that * li l^ <nil\ ly yon in Hugland that the 
Milted, dts;icriheft Hyde as haxuig tie* moitn tie ilnmh t jin bt* sa\t d’l and fWvvs- 

ficatiou to return to Kughuid m Sepiimbet, ^/fWe/er-M oOKm.: er.//>.np TibWdf. Agiunst 
OH the exchange of the noidicution- of the tie opinion ol Ifahfii who Inel tematned in 
Niincgueii tn^ty. *wdth the entir*^ <iisaj>- ollh'e, he continm d to depn cate the calling 
poiniment ofthc design upon which In came, of parleunejit (ni:uj>in, p. :ido), and rose 
ami belicYed therourt k> p'i^si<aiut«d\ heut ' ^ higiicrand lojile^r in tie goodwill of the king, 
(lA i, 474-51. In Augir^t, aiid ugaiii jn Septeiijher, Kvelyn 

In the now parliament which met in March (li. ofto if) Kja^aks of llvli* jh *tiic great 
1079 JFIyde tiwrk hii> seat among the ivduccd * favourite/ On Xov, lie wai^ creaff*d Marl 
C'>urt party at* memWr fur lot ton nas.-eti. , of Hochcrter, of tie Idgh torv reiwdion 
The treasury having, after HanbvV reHignu- during the last of l.lnirleH /l he muhf 

tioii, bt*cu put into commisMon, he wim on j bercgunled a- a principal instrument. 

I2<i 3 ^TCh named one of the lords (IJrRXKi, \ Jim though he wm proter‘lf*d h<ith by the 
ii. 203). IMring the foUowdng months he l>ukc of Vork and by tljo Huche^h of 
W'aa much in the confidence of the absent , mouth, liochesier's "natural arrogance luudc 
i)uke of York# whose renunciatum of catho- him many enemies. Among thefc.e wa^^ Hall- 
iictam he would, however, have gladly w’^el- fax, wdth wliom In* had co-opera<ed to the 
corned as a eolation of the problem ( i>i:ory Exclurion Hill, but fnim whom he liafidjfibfed 
and Correspondence^ i, 42-7), The dismissal ua tothemdjcyofconvokingparliarncnt. The 
of Shirfteabuiy and the resignation of Essex ^ quarrel douhlh^ssowc*! its ongin to Halifax’s 
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jealousj^ of Sunderland; who was restored to 
offiofeysrith Rochester’s help (cf, Rbkbsby, pp, 
26S;-9e; j Bukitbx, iL338 sqq.) Finally, ]&>- 
ch^ter treated a charge of fraud brought | 
by Halifa?: against certain contractors as i 
implying an ^cusdtion of corruption against ; 
himself. The king’s intention of annulling ! 
the obnoxious contract was frustrated by liis ; 
death (cf. RBipsBY, pp. 268-9(5; cf. Lives 
of th^ iNorths, iii. 148-61). In the meantime, 
parliament remainingunconvoked, Rochester 
maintained himself in power (REBBsay, pp. 
800, 306), although his overbearing demea- 
nour made him unpopular at court, and did 
him harm with the king (BuiiNiix, ii. 444, 
where the ^ stop of all payments ’ is said to 
have bden imp\ited to him). He was dis- 
appointed of his hope of being made lord 
treasurer; and when, in August 1684, he was 
promoted to tins lord presidency of the coun- 
cil, he was declaimed by Halifax to have been 

* kicked tipstairs’ (JVlACAunAY, i. 277; cf, 
Rhbbsby, pp. 807-8; Evelyn, ii. 4.34 ; Dianj 
and Correspondence^ i. 94 -6). Shortly after- 
wards (October), when Ormonde was recalled 
from Ireland, Rochester was, through tlie in- 
fluence of tlie Duke of York, ai)pointed liis 
successor (see Diary and CorrespondeMce^ i. 
96-106). Ho was not, however, on this oc- 
casion to cross the Channel. On 25 J an. 1 686 
his daughter, Lady Ossory, died ; and in the 

* Meditations ’ winch he put to paper on the 
first anniversary of this event (printed ib. i. 
170-6) he relates how, liis < soul being gone,’ 
and his wife ^ lying weak and worn with con- 
tinual sickness,’ he resolved to retire into 
privacy and contemplation. He does not 
tldd that 2 Feb. 1686 had been fixed by the 
Icing for the investigation, suggested by llali- 
fax, of the treasury books formerly under his 
control, and that a rumour was abroad that 
')xp ‘would be turned out of all, and sent to 
tlie Tower’ (Buknet, ii. 446, corroborated, 
according to Macaulay, ji. 429 note, by the 
treasury books). On the previous night 
Charles II was" mortally ill ; on 6 Feb, he 
died; and ten days afterwards Rochester wt 3 
made lord treasurer (Reeesby, p. 316). I i 
the course of the year several minor appoin - 
mehts were in addition bestowed on bin , 
and on 29 June he was created K.G. (Doyle . 
Among those who speedily claimed liis goc I 
offices in his new position was the Prince < f 
Orange, ati that time desirous of a reconcile - 
tioA with his father-in-law (Diary apd Co, - 

116 sqq.) ; in retuni Rochest< r 
advised the prince to remove Monmouth fro: 1 
Holland (eft. i. 122). After Sedgmoor, Moi - 
mouth from Ringwood solicited RochesteJ s 
intercession with King James (eft, p, 143). 

cv'M ■r*rv» Liq Lvri+.Loif* Ti* ^ 


land could look without distrust upon 
development of the policy of the new kii 
under the influence of the catholic cliqu 
which came to the front towards the end ot 
1686. Sunderland seems early in December 
to have begun his manceuvres for the over- 
throw of the Hydes, and more especially of 
Rochester. While successfully undermining 
: the position of Clarendon [q. v.] in Ireland, 

I Sunderland at home alienated Queen Mary 
I of Modena from Rochester and the other re- 
I latives and friends of the king’s first wife 
I (REBESuy, p. 349). Rochester was certainly 
I believed to nave been implicated in the un- 
I successful intrigue to detach the king from 
I the influence of the queen and the Jesuits bi 
I means of his mistress, Catlflirme Sedley, Jiis^ 
created Countess of Dorchester (Macaulay 
ii. 73, note; Diary and Correspondence^ ii 
314, note). The temporary retirement 01 
Ijady Dorchester to Ireland, and the resent- 
ment of tlie queen, palpably diminished his 
influence. The rumour in March (Ellis Cor^^ 
respondenee^ i. 69) that he was to receive a 
dukedom was probably idle. What Roger 
North regards as his second infirmity, his 
I love of the bottle, caused him at times to 
betray apprehensions of the decline of his 
authority (Bonbepaux ap. Macaulay, ii. 75, 
note). In the vain hope of averting his fall, 
he agreed in the autumn of this year (1686) 
to serve on the ecclesiastical commission 
which the king was preparing to use against 
the church of England (if Bubnet, iii. Ill, 
is to be trusted), and he yielded to the peremp- 
tory command of the king by voting for the 
suspension of Henry Compton [q. v.J, the 
bishop of London. 

According to the account which Burnet 
(iii.l22seqq.) professed to have derived from 
Rochester himself, the king had since Mon- 
mouth’s execution never consulted him ex- 
cept on treasury business, iii which he ht 
recently proved his usefulness by procurii 
a loan (cf. Macaulay, ii; 147). Finally Jame 
on the direct suggestion of Sunderlar... 
(Clakke, Life of Jaynes JJ, ii. 100), pressed 
Rochester to allow himself to be ‘ instructed 
in religion,’ and after some demiir the latto 
agreed to a conference,at which two English 
clergymen should attend to confront the 
priests. The conference was held on 80 Nov. 
Rochester’s enemies, according ^ to Burnet, 
made his wife responsible for tni^ step ; but 
this Rochester denied. According , to the 
same hostile evidence (widch h^irein iubsta^^^ 
tially agrees with that of Dalryhple, i 
182-3), Rochester had before the conference 
become convinced that nothing could avert 
his fall, and consequently bore himself sc 
haughtily and contemptuously towards the 
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§ disputants that the Irin^j broke up the 
♦ un 7 Deo. lie had an audience w ith 
, from whom, in return for a>!>uninee'» 
plainly, he rt'c«uved permiS'^fiou to act 
ig to his conscience (Diary am? Cui^ 
T0$pmden^^ b* 87-91 At a final anilieuoe 
on 10 Dec. the noee^sKv of his dJ^mi^s«l 'uai^ 
announced to Iiim. 'fhc king \\as clearly 
ashamed afterwards of his share in the irauN- 
action ii. 98-9), As for Uoohestei*, 

howe\er complicated the motive*- of lus con- 
duct may have been (sec M aoai iA\,ii 1 17 ), 
the fact remains that he held out \\lior«' 


>7 H)'de 

t<> him on Ui Ihns at WTiuhor by CHanmdon 
(lA p. 327) ; ahd this altlmuuh tmlv a few 
days earlier (\l Doe.) Ihtehmor htu\ wijjftud 
the peers* order desigjied lo prevent any 
tion on the part of the KnghsU fUn^t against 
the prince {Dartmoath dl*V*S\ :>29; of. 232- 
2M)). In the critioiil delwites which lUHiUHl 
Kochester spolu* rosnUitol\ ngaiu^t tliefcoltUw 
in *nt of the erovsu on William and Mary, 
and in ftivoin of the alternatm* ]»lrtn of a 
. regent^v , u hieh Sancroft Migg<‘sted < K\ elyn, 
iii 70; cf, 111 HNni,in*»>7tl), In conMAquonco, 
he alttjgether lost the favour of tlie rriuco.ss 


many gave way, and that lus final dv^ 
cision set an example to many jmite'-tant 
waverers(cf. II ALnASi,f 
10th ed,, iii. 00, fiote ; and see the entiuHi 
astic praise of Cr ahendon m Diary am? (W- 
re^poadenecy ii. 132). Uoehe^ter -* di'-nii'-va), 
which took elVect on 4 dau ld<>7, oauMd 
great excitement lU court (the spOelul ‘epi- 
taph* ct)mposv*il on the occa'iinn (Niniiot po^- ' 
siblv be Dryden’s; see ScorrV J)rt/dra^ vv, ! 
279). It was, liovvvv'er, soitened In the maiit 
of an annual peiihion of out of the ' 

f iost office for two hvesj aiid of furleited Irish 
aiul^ valued at about 2,0<M)/. a v*ar in addi- 
t ion ( /fW V ( hrro<^/HiHd( m e, i 21 ^ 

The next months oi hie wue 

saddened by the ilhu'^s of his wite {Dart- 
mouth MK 131 ; JWis Can r’^pomtf mf^x 2o9), 
who died on 12 April 1<>'^7 iDoini ). A'- 
governor of the Mendunif Advent meis of 
i^ngland, he was placed on a couimis.ion for 
prev entirtg the export at i< >n of vv ool ( /-/// 1 ( or- 
reyfQn(?^?u*f y ii. 13); but otlienvisi* he kept 
nvv'ay from public afiair-. In ,Iul\ la* paid a 
VTii-it to Spa {if*, i. 31 l-lo ), but on hm tel urn 
he noie,g (0 Oct.) the coniinuaiu’e of the 
king’«* cMraiigement from Imu {Dartmouth 
MK \49). Having, however, m the com *50 
of the year boon appointed to the loid-beu- 
tenancy of Hertfordshire, h** in NoveudHr 
and Decern bf*r show'cd lmns< If read> to re- 
spond to the xvihh of the court by helping to 
pack a parliainenl (Macaiiav, ji. 32 1). 

When William of Orange liad landt^d in 
Kngland, and King James was on the point 
of setting out for Salisbury, Kochesif*r joined 
wdtJh his old adversary Unlifax in ^^uggesting 
and signing a petition for the calling of a 
froe parliament and the opening of u«>gotia- 
tions with the prince (ib. p. 301 ). At the 
council of peers held by the king on his 
rertum from the west (27 Xov.), llochester , 
vehemently urged the same course {Diary 
and Corresjjondenccy ii. 209). Yet AVilliam 
seems, notwithstandingt heir former intimacy, 
to have been at this time strongly prepos- 
sessed against liim (tA ii. 217 ; efi 348 w.), 
and received him x ery coldly when presented 


Murj (Diary and ii. 2(U). 

Wlum, h<nvcvcr, the date (2 March 1089) 
aimed for members of the hou--cs to tak<» 
iht» oath-, lo thte new govormnent, or forfiut 
thi*ir *- 1 . Hts, Uochester, unlike Clarendon I (j.v, ], 
hubmiHed. Macaulaj (ui.33) ‘onsulers the 
amount of Itocliester’s jionsiouand itn import- 
aiict' to buns* If and his fumilv a Mifiieiont 
explanaimn of lus conduct. In July of thia 
vear In^ a)»]>i iiled 10 Huruot through tlu» 
CountesM Uauelagli to uso hi*< infiuence for 
the cfuitinimnet* of this peijston (HuuNKr, vi, 
295 "tMpp) In April h)*M be was a^ain in 
coiniiiunuMt ion with Jhirnet on behalf of his 
unpn-oin<! f bb r biot!if*r {ih. pp. 3t»l 3); in 
tefuin In wasalaiut tie* same lime emphiyed 
bv the bishop, though Without sueCeSH, a» 
inlumediar'v with the nonjnnrig prelates 
{th i\ iJs), di<*lining to interfere ac- 
iivel) III the (jueiafs ihfibri nce with her 
sist< r Anm conemming the (liftinissal of the 
Marlborouglu- li(*re^am( d t)uern Mary'sgood- 
w ill , (hou^IicoiiMderable deductions must bo 
made fioju the us-sortion of the duchess that 
Kocht ht<*i was * tin* queen’s oracle’ and Mho 
]>rose<*ijtor «>/ Hie ill-usa^e of tiie princess’ 
Anne (Anouat <tf the Coralart of the Diie/iesH 
of Marthoromftu pp. 51 72, 9.*} 

I23i. It was about this tune that he was 
{ 1 M arch 1 592 ) readmit ted 1 o t he privy coun- 
cil ; and liy the lolhming year he had cer- 
tainlv ucuuirial a considerable mfiuenco over 
Queen iiarv, especially in cJiundi matters 
flii/UNor, iv, 210 11)/ Thus, in the follow- 
ing- y<*ar^ he could again as-ert himself at the 
head ol tlie high church party by attempt- 
ing obstruction and obnoxious legislation 
(Macaulay, iv. 479; HuuNMir, iv. 25o), and 
by seeking to embroil afiairs in general by 
constitutional quibbling and factious inter- 
pellations (ih, iv. 251 ; Macaulay, iv. 476). 
When the association on belialf of the king 
W'as formed after the discovery of the aesao- 
.»<matiou plot in 1696, Rochester formulated 
a paraphrase of the term ^ rightful and lawful 
king ’ for the use of the tories flluKKET, iv. 
396-7) ; but in Dee^'inber of the same year 
he w^aa one of the chief opponents of the bill 
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of attainder against Fenwick, and signed tlie 
protest against it {ib. iy. 3ol n . ; MACAonAY, 
V. 218). On the reconstitution of the ministry 
towards the close of William’s reign he was 
(13 Dec. 1700) named lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and virtually placed at the head of 
affairs, with Harley as manager of the com- 
mons (BtTKNUT, IV. 470 ; Cf. E vulyn, iii. 3 55). 
But William^ seems soon to have found that 
Rochester’s imperious temper and manner 
were unredeemed by any commanding poli- 
tical ability ; instead of controlling his party 
he could only stimulate it to factiousness, so 
that the year in which he was at the head 
of affairs seemed to the king ‘ one of tlie un- 
easiost of his whole life.’ Expostulations 
followed; and, after the kii^ had gone to 
Holland in Juneyllocliester, who had (partly, 
perhaps, on account of indisposition) delayed 
fiis depart nro as long as possible, at last started 
for Ireland in Sq>t ember (BuHNnr, iv. 5.S(i; 
cf. Dtan/ ami Corrpapomhiwe^ ii. 381 ; and ^ee 
ib. pp. 357 seqq., liil seqq.) Ills stay in Ire- 
land was too brief to exercise much iufliieue(‘ 
upon the relations between th<‘ two king' 
dome. According to Burnet, the unalter- 
able confidence reposed in him by thi^ (‘Sta- 
blishmeut enabled him to oblige ^people of 
all sorts, dissenters as well as papists;’ in 
one instance — in his treatment of the half- 
way olficera — his measures wore so harsh as 
to be disavowed by the king {Dian/ and 
Correspondence^ ii. 3484), dOJl). 

Early in 1702 William 111 infonm'd Ro- 
chester of the termination of his lord-lieu- 
tenancy ; but at the king’s death (8 March) 
Queen Anne retained her uncle in olUcc'. Slie 
seemed resolved to trust liim ns of old, and 
in token of her goodwill named ou(» of his 
daughters a lady of her bodclmmber (O/w- 
dwt of the Dvehessof Marlboroufj/h^ pp. 133, 
188). He had, hoAvever, returned to Eng- 
land,* and when urged by the queen to go 
back to his post delay<>d hi^ departure (see 
ib^ p. 141). In truth, lie was intent upon 
recovering supremo ministerial authority at 
home with the aid of the interest of the 
church, to which Queen Anne -was so warmly 
attached, lie seized an early opportunity 
of showing his care for convbcntiou (Bur- 
ner, V. 17); and as the spirits of the high 
church clergy rose, so did their expectations 
from his leadership, more especially as they 
resented the apathy of Goclolphin towards tlie 
bill aguinst Occasional Conformity, Roches- 
terwas, however, unable to maintain himself 
In office against the Marlborough influence, 
ind resigned his lord-lieutenancy on 4 Feb. 
1703. The same influence continued to de- 
press his fortunes during the greater part of 
the reign. Towards the succession question 


he bore himself cautiously, not involving him- 
self with the Jacobites, and remaining on 
good terms with Hanover and Corre^ 

spondencoj ii, 469; cf. Bubnet, iv. 497) ; in 
1705 he even, from factious motives, sug- 
gested an establishment for the Electress 
Sophia in England {ib, v. 190, 231). He con- 
tinued to put himself forward as the cham- 
)ion of the church, opposing both the Regency 
lill in 1705 and tlie Scottish union in 1707 
on ocf‘leaia«.tical grounds (£&. v. 237-8, 294). 
’fhe goodwill of his clients is sho;wn by his 
election in 1709 to the high-ste wardship of 
the imiveiNity of Oxford, of which iu 1700 
ho had been made a D.O.L. (Doym). In 
1707 he also took part in those comiflaints 
against the admiralty wh#*h wounded the 
queen by reflecting on her husband. Jhit at 
iJie cri4s of 1710 lie shared the good fortuno 
of 1 he tory party, and 2 1 Sept, was once more 
made lord president of the council (BuKxrur, 
\i. 12). lie died suddenly in the night of 
I -2 ilay 171 1 at his house near the (’oekpit, 
lun iii£> Avntlen a letter on cabinet business 
to Dartmouth only a few hours before (see 
Jhtrfmouflt MSS. 305 ; cf, SwrPT, Journal 
to Stella, 3 May 1711). 

Tn 1702 4 Rochester published his father’s 
great lusloncal work. Clarendon’s will had 
left all his ]>api^rs and writings at the disposal 
of both Ills eldest and his second sou, but 
1 locliost or was chiefly respouKsible for the pub- 
licatiou. I le (composed tht3 dignified, though 
towards the close rather unctuous, preface to 
the first volume (1702), and the dedications 
to the queen of the second (1703) and third 
(1701), wi'itlen with a more direct partisan 
purpose of extolling the principles of the high 
church party. (For the evidence showing 
Rochester to ha^e been the author of these 
introdiicliomr*, sometimes «iscribed to Dean 
Aldrich, cf. lIoKACE Walpole, Letters, ed. 
Cunningham, iii. 159; preface to Iliston/ of 
the Jtehellion, ed. AV. D, Macray, 1888, i, 
p. ix: Lady Thbbesa Lewis, i. 67*-87*; 
and for Rochester’s interest in a French 
translation of the ^History ’ by de la Oonseil- 
Icu’e de Alelierene, vol, i. 1706, see Diary and 
Correspondence, ii. 458.) Rochester had in- 
disputably inherited from his father certain 
literary gifts as Avell as tastes, and was both 
an eftective and a facile writer. He posed 
too as a patron of letters. Dryd^n and Lee 
dedicatea to him their ^ Duke of Guise' (1688), 
and the former his ‘ Oleomenes ’ (1692). He 
proved himself for the most part an assiduous 
and adroit man of business. As a courtier 
he showed more suppleness in his relations 
wit ha varied succession of rulers than might 
haA^e seemed natural to him; and Burnet de- 
clares him to have been ^ the smoothest man in 
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the court ^ t ill t hin head and made 

him insulettt Kojgrer Nort h, who say* i hat in 
his passion he would ‘sweurlike aeutter/adiU 
that he was too pr<iue to indulgrence m wme. 
His enemy the iHicUess of Slarlborough fur- 
ther describes him as consumed by petty 
yauityaud love ot 1 riding eermoniVs ( Jc- 
count of Conduct^ p* 98). Hut it is mipos-* 
sible on this ^lubiect to trust thither In r or 
Halifax, Avho with aristocratic ^piti* reft^rnd 
to him as ^scarce a gentleman \l?nurMJ\, 
p, 273). Though he began !u-> publu‘ i^aicMr 
as a d^plOInatl^t, he was, ns King ilham 
found in bhlatterdaysdihlcAersed in fnieigii 
affairs. The strength of hi-^ posilum la\ in 
hirt being^ long accounted the htad of the 
church of Hnglaihl pailv, and at the ununl 
moment under James it he ^llo^^ed hmis»df 
worthy of the confidouee pineal ni him hi 
his domeMic iviat ions he A\as imcvcept irm- 
able, rie IS described by MaeK\ a^-ol middle 
stature, A\el!-dia]MHl, and of a Iiioami eom- 
ple\!on, A portnut nf him and iii^ b\ 
lAU.nnd another of him h\ VS are 

]ire‘*erved at the trrmc. Wat fin'd 

ih^^onh llonn ( ltt72 ITVh bet nm* 
fourth and la*-! Karl oJ flaiendon, nid m eond 
JmdLl^t Karl of loxlie^tei ofthc Ihdt lamiK 
He IS noticed under hisyite, .Iim Ihm 
IhxduMer uImi had l<»ur daught<iN Vnne, 
Ill'll A\ife of Janies Hnlier, M(<md ihilo ol 
Ormonde \ ,, Ih nrn^tt i. \Mte of Janu^* 

S*'olt, earl of Jhdkejth, Vlan, lir^t uile i>l 
KraneU Seymour, iiiM loid OoMA\a\ , and 
<\Hthmnc, who was nuniurm d, 

jThc Ooriispoinh nee ut HoHuhtn and his 
<hhi hnUher with tlH'» l)nr> '*i ( luomlun lr«Jiu 
10&7-tl0,sad that of r diauig Ins !NfIi»*)i 

emhissy ni 1670, wan tshtui A\nh unw h aid bi i- 
griphieaf jutmduetions b;y S W Hoig<r<i\oK 
1828), and is here » ited liun md tmit- 
spondonca llns includes the v^holo ul tin Si ti< 
hettersof Henry, flarl of Cl irendou c<!it< I, woh 
a preface vindicating his memo3y< b> i>r Duuglis, 
bishop of Salisbury), lor the Chin udou Puss, 
2\ols. 1700, ami n printed ni Dublin in 170o. 
Sec alnj BurnetV Hist of his own Tune 6 a oh. 
1838; Evelynh Diary and Correspond < nee, td 
H. H. W^heatley. 4 voh. Munoiis of Sir 

John Reresby,ed,J.J. Cartwright, 187*>, Manu- 
scriptci of Ihe Kfirl of Dartmouth, MSS 
Conim^ lltb Hep. App. pt. v 18S7 . Roger ^ 
KorthsLivesof thcNorthe, 3 vols. 1826, ChirkeV ‘ 
Life of 2 voIk. 1816, Blhs Correspomh i 

ence, 2 t^ols. 1829; [Hookes] A<yount of the ‘ 
Conduct of the Duche^ of Marlborough, 1742 , 
Welding's] Vindleation of the Duchess of Z^irl- 
bmrongh, 1742; Dalrymple’s 31emoir*-, 3 voh. 
1790 ; iSlacauhi/f Hist, or England. J \oJh. 1857- 
1861. See alsoAady T. Lewis’s Lues of tb© 
Friends and C^craporanes of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, 3 1852 ; Ltster’'^ Life of Claren- 

don. 1837-8 aODovleS Baronage.] A. W. W, 


HYDE Ol HIDE, Snu NlCllDL VH (^rf, 
1031 h ohiei jiHtica vif England, lAaa urn 
fiuudhsnn of Lawr^mcc llAdoof W cst Uatch^ 
I Tislmry, W iltsUiiv, and of Ht. Mi- 

' chad, Dor^ctshiro, by Anno, widow of Jlat- 
, thtwv Colt hurst of Cbi\crton^ near Hath* and 
daughter <if Aichohis ?>iboil of Chnuhumsi 
mar Karninglumi, Kent. His grandfather 
WtsUobHt Ihdc of Noil>ur>,Chcshivo ; Edw 
wanl Ihdo, lirsl cail of Ckrciuhm Uj. v, L 
was his imphow^and Vlo\iiialcr IluhM q 
Kdwurd ( 1(507 Hio9) v. \ and iSir (Robert 
ftp \ \ wtuc his mjdu w s. Vs n \oungor son 
ho took midor his fathers will onh a small 
portion of 30/ per annum, and iK’Coitiinglyen* 
ttr* d the Middh'Ti niplo, where In* was ealled 
tf» tlnOmr lit was reiuni<*dtoparhaineut for 
\ndo\n in UiOl, and lor CMiiistohurch in 
1(>03 I, and hi eaino om* of tlio I aders of flu* 
popular part), opposing tin guat contrati 
and flu pieiogiiliM* of imposition in tJiedo* 
biOis id hdO He was also one ol the 
'-pt*alo rs in the tonfeienee ol the liousoH on 
imposUioa" in 1<»I I He iniisf be lairclully 
diHiingmsIiPfl tumi tiiioiber Nh holas lljde, 
or Hide, td Mdhurv, Heri fbrd^lnre, ulio was 
treat* d a buionet in UcM f Ct hs\ys, //er/- 
fiO(i^ha<, lu , * Hundretl of Diu orum/30, 33 ; 
/V// SUife Vapn^, Dnin IBHl 23, p. 307). 
Uis cuu*i at the hr was uiubstnigausUed. 
N»*\< itla h '^^s in l(i20 lu wuk rttHiiu^d by 
ibieliingham to draft tlie def»*net* to {|io ar- 
tu li sol impeat hmt nt < \hiinti d iigamM him, 
111* sudtien H moud ol Sir Hanulplie (Vew 
'<j. \ from Hm ehu I .pisiireslnp of the king's 
b* nt h, 0 Nov. 1(52(5, was followed within a 
numtii IiA tlM*(h*ath ol 1 ih suec»»t*s(,rMlefUg- 

nalf ,Sir J*ilin Hii\ u s q,\.j Hv<h%whohafl 
thiingtd Ins jtditical pnnntdes, was uomi- 
naftd ni Ins jilace, was Umglited at White- 
hall on 2^3101, was (alb»a 8eijt auf-at-lawr 
on 31 Jan., and was appomtetl \o the chief 
pistntsliip on (i I eh, IH2(5 7 (WnuiboCMb 
J/t?/? ]) H, Mi.H'ALii;, liftok of KnUjhin\ 
Pail, UihL n H57 , Kimkh, ed. Sanderaoip 
wiii. 83oj. Tlii^? unexpiTttM] odvancimeni 
creatt'd nimdi mdigiuition in Westminster 
Hal), whudi vented itself in fhe following 
^ siginfieaut teiroMudi,’ wliKh Sir Simonds 
D’I5\\('S lieiird whispered iii court at fhe Bury 

lamt assizes — 

Lcvirncd Coke, ConO MontHgne, 

The aged Lta, and hunt at Crew , 

Two [ireferred, two hH aside, 

And then starts up Sir Nicholas Hyde, 

(Sm SiMONDs IfEsvh'i, Autohii^. cd. Hal- 
liwell, ii. 49 ; AVAi.Tru Yoxon, iJmry, CamiL 
Soc. pp. 100-1. ) Tilt first ca#-c that came 
before Ifyde was that of the five knights 
[set* Dvknell, Sin Thomas'. He was sum- 
moned with his colleagues to the bar of the 
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House of Jjords to answer for the refusal of 
the habeas coiyus, appeared, and after some 
demur alleged precedents in justification. 
No further proceedings followed (ParL Hist. 
ii. 208), 

In Lent 1629 Hyde tried a strange murder 
case, curiously iljusirative of tho superstitions 
of the time. A woman named J olian N orkot, 
wife of Arthur Norkot,had been found dead 
in her bed, her throat cut from (^ar to ear and 
her neck broken, the print of a thumb and 
four fingers of a loft hand on her left hand, i 
and a bloody knife sticlcing in the floor a 
short distance* from the bed. The coroner’s 
jury had found a verdict of suicide, and the 
body was buried. Tliirty days afterwards, 
however, it was disinterred, and certain per- 
sons on whom suspicion had falhui touched 
it in the presence of two parish priests and 
other witnesses. Th(3 siispectt^d murderers 
were indicted at the Hertfordshire assizes 
and acquitted, upon which an appeal of mur- 
der was brought in the king’s bench, Hyde 
presiding. Tlie principal evidence was that 
of two aged parish priests, who d<‘])()sed to 
having seen ^e body Avhen touched by the 
prisoners change colour, sweat, open and 
shut its eyes three times, and threi^ times 
extend and withdraw its ring or luarnage 
finger. Tim evidence Hyde admitted \yiih- 
out comment, and loft the case to the jury, 
who convicted three of the prisoners {Gent, 
Mag. 1861, pt. ii. p. lil). When required by 
the' king to give an extrajiulieial opinion on 
any important matter, it was 1 lyde’s pvaetice 
to do so only in concert witli his colleagues, 
who would assemble at Serjeants’ Inn for 
the purpose. This was done on two great 
occasions — viz. in 1(128, just before the grant- 
ing of the Petition of lliglit, and in the fol- 
lowing year, after tho arrest of Sir John 
Eliot and tho other members of parliament 
who had been concerned with him in the 
violent scene which preceded the dissolution. 
On the former occasion the que&tion was as 
to the legality of ai*rest by general wanant, 
and the probable eflect of the petition on 
that practice. The judge advised discreetly 
that, as a rule, general warrants were in- 
valid, but that the courts had a discretion 
to allow them in cases requiring secrecy, and 
there was no reason to apprehend that this 
would be prejudiced by the petition. On the 
latter occasion the question was whether 
privilege of parliament protected members 
&om punishment after a dissolution for 
offences committed in the preceding par- 
liament. The judges answered that, as a 
rule, privilege of parliament protected mem- 
bers from punishment out of parliament 
for things done in parliament in a parlia- 


mentary course, but it was otherwise when 
things were done exorbitantly. Personally, 
Hyde was opposed to proceeding against the 
members, thinking it would be better to leave 
them to languish in gaol ^ ashmen nedected 
until their stomachs come down.^ In the 
result, however, an information was filed by 
Attorney-general Sir Kobert Heath [q. v.j 
in the Iring^s bench, upon the hearing of wich 
Hyde disallowed the defendants’^ plea to the 
jurisdiction, and passed sentence of flue and 
imprisonment upon them. 

Hyde presided in Lent 1631 at the ♦Star- 
chamber trial of Francis Annesley, lord 
Wountnorris [q. y.], Sir Arthur SaVage, and 
others, for conspiring to slapder JjordFalkland 
[see Oaky, Sik IIunuy] while lord deputy in 
Ireland. The cast* ended in the acquittal of 
Mount no rris and most of 1 he defendants. He 
also presided over the judicial assessors in the 

I louse of Lordson occasion of the trial of Lord 
Audley for abominable offences on 13 April of 
the same year, which terminated in the execu- 
tion of the prisoner. He died of gaol fever on 
25 Aug. following (Liff^ of Edtmrd^firhi Earl 
of Clarendon^ ed. 1827, i. J2; Gney^WyEeportSf 
Car. 226). Hyde was not a great judge, and 
(lis])layed more prudence than independence. 

I I is manner was reserved and cold, and being 
sallow and * of a mean aspect ’ and neglect- 
ful of his dress, he was thought to have 
lowered the dignity of his office (AVhitc- 
LOOKU, Mom. p. 1 ; Stb SiMoras P’Ewbs, 
Autobiography j ed. Ilalliwell, p. 61). lie 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir Arthur 
SwayiK' of Sarson in the parish of Amport, 
1 lampsliire. by whom he had several children 
(lloARU, Modern Wiltshire, iv., ^ Hundred of 
ihmworth,’ 131). 

ICampbeirs Lives of tho Chief Justices, i. 
381, Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Reports of 
Cases in the Courts of .Star-chamber and High 
Commission (Camd. Soe.), vol. i. et seq, ; Cob- 
bett s State Trials, iii. 236 et seq., 402 et seq.; 
Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, iv. ‘ Hundred of Dun- 
worth,' 16, 131 ; Life of Edward, first Earl of 
Clarendon, ed. 1827,5. 1-^; Hasted’s Kent, i. 
304 ; Hutchins’s Dorset, ii, 494 ; Ormerod’s 
Cheshire, ed. Helsby. iii. 810; Dugdale’s Orig, 
pp. 219, 221 ; Pari. Debates, 1610 (Caxnd. Soc.), 
pp. 120, 130 , Spedding’s Life of Bacon, iv. 365, 
370: Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1603-10 p. 621, 
1629-31 pp.77, 79; Sir James Whitelocke’s Lib. 
Fum. (Camd. Soc.), p. 42.] J. M. R. 

HYDE, SibEOBERT (1596^1666), judge, 
born at his father’s house, ^eale, near Salis- 
bury, in 1596, was second son of Sir Lawrence 
Hyde, attomey-geueral to Aline, the consort 
of James I, by his wife, Barbara Castilion of 
Benham, BerKshire. Alexander Hyde [q. v,]. 
and Edward Hyde (1607-1659) fq. v.Twere 
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\m and Bdward, nsst* earl oSpUmtx* 

doii| bis cousin. ^ lie \\*m called to the 
bar ai the Middle Temple 7 Feb, I0l7, wis 
appointed Xnmt reader there in 1038, and 
became a ae^eant-^at-lu'w in May 1040. In 
the time/of Ijord Coke lie attended 
purler in thci king^s bcmch* He was recorder 
of Salijabuty aa early ha 103vS, when com- 
plaints MtrerC jmade i^ainst him for his ivmiss* 
ness in oollecjbingshij^inoneY. lie repro^en ted 
Salisbury in the Long parliament, pri>ft*ssed 
loyalist princblos, voted a^jainst t)m bill for 
theattamderoiStrttirorihamUvaiiaceordjnuly 
molrtded in the list of the minority, whoso 
names were placarded as l)etrayor*s of their 
country. Having Joined the king at Oxftml, 
ho was voted a miijgnant by parliament, ami 
innipaoilated from sitting m the hi)Us(». H«* 
was comjnitted to the Tower from 4 to H 
Aug, andon li Muv ltVH>-\\asdepr)vi*d 
of the roct»tdevship of »'^aHsbury, He then 
retir«nl into private life. In Itiol (‘Jtarle-s II 
duvnn» his flight iVoui WoreeMer shel- 
tert‘d for some iti his Iioum* at ll»MiIe 
(t'fAunxnox, vi. :H0, For/. JIM. ii. <>22. 
7f>0, iii. During tlu^ pr<*tectorato he 

ocea^onally prnctiM'd liisprefeM^ion, and his 
name occurs in the rejwtrls of Sulortiu and 
Utivdres. M the Hestoi*at ion he v» as knighted, 
and apptnnted a judge of the couimon pleas. 
?51 May HHiO, and on It June HittO was rmu- 
Mated in the ivcorderfehip of Halishury. He 
was also a commissioner upon the trial of the 
regiei<les^ but took no |«irt hevoiifl ad\i'-ing 
yiipon points of law (see fnaln.x. 1030, ' 
xiv. 1312). Thanks lo his cousin^s nifliieiiee, 
he was promoted to be chief jii'^Hee rif tlie 
kingh bench on 10 ()et. 1003. He is mi id to 
ha\e btsm mx authority upon pleas of tie* 
crown, bhtwaa not learned otherwise. I non 
the Iriuh of Twyu fur printing a book I'ulled 
* A Treat iso of the Ivxecutum of JiiMiee,* and 
of Benjamin Keach at Aylesbury for publish- 
ing 'The Chihra Instracror/ he trxik a tone 
M^rv hostile to dissentora and se<Ut ions books 
<see Raymond, Jiry>or/>?, vi. uJo, jtXij. H 
"waa not, however, ehvayfi oppose<l to non- 
camforaiiata (Or/. Vapt*i% Dom. 10tl3). 
Ilcdied anddanly on the bench on 1 .May 1005, 
and waa buried in Salisbun' HaibedraL liis 
Wife was Mary', sister of Francis JIul>er, 
M.D., of Cheiv "Magna, Somerset, but he hud 
no children. By the demise of his brother 
Tjawrence he came into po.s^e^sion of the 
Hetile estates in the Amesbnry valley, and 
these, with his collection of heirlooms, he j 
settied on the issue of his brother Alexan- | 
der [q. v.^, bishop of Halisbur;>\ | 

jFcteS^s Lives of the Judges; Notes and Queries, I 
2naser.ri.65;HoHre"sMod6TTi Wiltshire; Camp- ■ 
befls Chief Justices.] J.A. H. 

yOD. XCTIII. 


Hyi)K, rUHMAii Homim 

catholic exile, lymx at Xowbury, llorkahirt\ 
was counaMiHl with the fiunily to W'hieh 
Kdward Hyde, curl of Ctaixmdon, Mongod 
Iq. v. 1 lie hocamu at the agi^ of thirtcmi 
( 1 537) a vcholarof \V inclu^st or, and pmciHHlnd 
U! New CJollegfc, U\ lord, whore hewu^tdeeUMl 
fellow in Llhl, und graduatixl H.A. in Uc- 
tuber 1515 and M»A. tu 15UI (^Kiunv, B nt- 
eAcw/er p. 121; /M/., 

0\f llihi. iSoc., i. 21 1 k resigned Inn 
lowvhip iU New(\>llege in 1550, mul in 1551 
Mieceeihsl Kvernrd lu‘ail-mtihler of Win- 
chenter. lie inM ailed a pivbendarv of 

W I nchesti' r t ui 23 June! 550 ( I ai N BV n, JuMtf 
iii. 33j \s a ferveiO <'»UioUe, * very Milf 
and )H‘rAerst>/ he wa^ forced to resign hLs 
ollict^'n alter b3izHbt*ths accession, and w«a 
<irdercd to the <'uM(aiy of tlie lord iroHSurcr 
b\ the ecch^siiiMicul commisMoncr.s in I5<i] 
(Sun l>l^-l/^/m/>,ed.l821+^ol. i. ]>(. i. p. 414). 
He, hnv\eY»o% escaped ubrotul, and Uvod for 
Mune Nears nt Louvain, whevu he was much 
e'.teemetl 1»> tin olhere^ilcN. (^irdinal Allen 
comiuejuls iiii* counsel and abilities in a letter 
ilatcd 15TB. He afterwards removed to Donay, 
wliere he b<»anled NNith a i>rinrer« widow. 
He died there on B May 15B7, and W'ua buric'd 
intlielftd\ cimpelof H( . Jumc^Vdiurch, Pits 
praises his strict life anti coin creation, hU 
great gniMt> and aeverity Ju8 flerce 1ml red of 
\iee and Jieresy, 

W'hileat l^ouvain Hyde piiblialied Ida prin- 
cipal work (Wood (»redits him with otliera, 
but does not name them): 'A (JoiiHolatorio 
KpLstle to 4he Atllict^Ml ( ’utbolikes. Jhdng 
a iOesuasiN,. against frequenting IVotoMtant 
(1nircheiT,amJ an IC.vbortution to Hiiflerwilh 
I'atieuce. Set foorlh by 'riiomaa J f ide, Prieat / 
f^oin.un, I57B, Hvo; 2ml lalition, with throe 
wofidcuH, 1580. A copv of the later edition 
only »« in the British Mufieum, 

fPiN, f d. J dlU, p. 7^^ ; AVood\ Athena^nfliMM), 
j. 059 , Wood's I'Vtsfi, i. 121, 12H ; Dodd’** Chiirck 
Jli.si , ed. 1091, I. 250; tiillovv's Diet.) 

15. T. B. 

HYDE, THOMAS, D.D. (IWB 1703), 
orientalmt, was bom 20 June 1030 at Bil- 
lingsley, near Bndgmorth in .Slirop«liire, of 
whicli hia father, Ihilph, waa vicar. He 
iweived Ilia iirst instruction in oriental 
languages from hia father. At the ago <>f 
sixteen ho proct*eded to King’s College, Cam- 
briilgo, where he became a ptinil of Whcolock, 
the professor of Arabic. Ho now dovoti*cl 
himaelf {ntrticularly to Persian, and, on 
Wheelock’s recommenchilion, assistHl Wal- 
ton in the publication of the Persian and 
Syriac verbions of the Polyglott Bible. For 
tfiw work he trauscribefl into its proper alpha- 

D D 
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tet the Persian translation of the Pentateuch 
which bad been published in Hebrew cha- 
racters at Constantinople, and he added a 
Latin translation. These contributions were 
sharply criticised by Angelo de la Brosse 
^AngeluS'do Sancto Josepho), a Carmelite 
friar, and Hyde defended them in 1091 in an 
appendix tolas edition of Perit sol’s 'Itinera " 
(see No. 5 infra). In 1058 Hyde migrated to 
Queen’s College, Oxford, wliere he became 
reader of Hebrew. He proceeded M.A. by 
order of the chancellor of the university, 
Richard Cromwell, after reading one leetnre 
in t ho schools on oriental languages in April 
1659. In the same year he became undei*- 
keeper of the J5odloian Library, and on 2 Dee, 

1 065 was unanimously elect ed* chief 1 ilmirian . 
He was made prebendary of Salisbury Cat he- 
dralinl006,archdeaconof01ouceslerin lOTii, I 
and reeoivodthe degree of D.l). in. 1<)H2. He 
buccoeded Pocock as Laudian j>mfesbor of ‘ 
Arabic in December 1691 , and became regius i 
professor of Hebrew jind canon of Christ | 
Church in July 1 697/ In April 1701 H\de 
resigned the librarianship of the Bodleian 
on the twofold ground that he was tired of 
the drudgery of daily attondan(‘(^, and was 
anxious to complete his work 'upon hard 

J daces’ in Scripruro (Maokay, 170). For a 
ong period, during the roigjis of Charles 11, 
James 11, and William Til, ho held tlie ]) 08 t 
of interpreter and secretary in oriental lan- 
guages to the government. 1 le di(‘d on 1 8 Peb. 
1702-3 at his rooms in Christ Church. He 
was buried in tlie church of Handborough, 
near Oxford. According to IlearAo, scholars 
in Holland and Oermauy had a great opinion 
of Dr. Hyde’s learning, especially in oriental 
subjects (in which, Ilearne states, therein no 
doubt he was the greatest master in Puro])e), 
but scant respect was shown him in Oxford by 
several men ‘who after his dt'ath spoke well 
of him’(Cb//cc//W, ed. Doblc, i. 235). ‘Dc- 
cessit Tlydius, stupor muiidi,’ were the words 
used by a Dutch professor, according to 
Hearne, in announcing Hyde’s deatli (?i. 
p. 296). 

The ^ Historiareligionis voterumPersainun,’ 
Oxford, 1 700, 4to, was Hyde’s most import ant 
and most celebrated work. It was a iirst 
attempt to treat the subject in a scholarly 
fashion, and abounds in oriental learning. A 
second edition was published by Dr. Thomas 
Hunt (1696-1774) [q. v.] in 1760. Hyde’s 
conclusions were attacked by the Abb^ Poa- 
cher in a memoir read before tlie Paris Aca- 
demy of Sciences in 1761. AnquetilDiiperron, 
while admiring Hyde’s zeal as a student in a 
field then practically untouched bv scholars 
and acknowledging much indebtedness, also 
censmed him for having gained his informa- 


tion from late Muhammedan writers, while 
neglecting the early Pehlevi sources (cf. Oent, 
Mag. 1763, p. 873). 

Among other important works published 
by Hyde are: 1. Text and Latin translation 
of a Persian version of an astronomical trea- 
tise (originally written in Arabic) by Ulugh 
Beig ibn Shalirukh on the latitude and lon- 
gitude of the fixed stars, Oxford, 1665, 4to. 
5 . ^ Catalogue impressorum librorum Biblio- 
thecas Bodleianse, ^Oxford, 1674, fol. Thiswas 
the t hird publibhed catalogue of the Bodleian. 
3. An account of the system of weights and 
, measures of the Chinose in a treatise on the 
w(‘ights-and measures of the ancients by 
Pdward Bernard, 1088. 4. ^De llistoria 

Slialuliidii,’ two in^talmerfts, published iii 
1689 and 16tM, of a treatise on oriental 
games, together with Persian texts and traiis- 
lations. 5, ‘Itinera Mnndi,’ a Latin trans- 
lation, with notes, of a work by Abraham 
IVritsol, son of llord(*cai Pcritsol, 1691, The 
object of this work, in which Hyde rectnved 
assistance from Dr. Abcndana, was to sup- 
plement Abulfeda’s ‘Ceography,’ on an edi- 
tion of whieli Hyde was for a time engaged 
by the advice and with (lie support of I)r. 
Poll, bishop of Oxford (cf. H bakne, Collect 
tions, ed. Doble, iii. 7(0, but on Pell’s death 
the project of republishing Abnlfeda was 
I abandoiU‘d. 6. ‘An Account of the famous 
> Prince Ciolo/ 1692, 7. ‘ Abdollatiphi (Abd 

Al Latif) historiie /Egypt! compendium,’ 
1702 (?), 8, A treatise of Bobovius on tin 
liturgy, &c., of the Turks, published aftt*r 
Hyde’s death, in 1712. 

Ill 1077 Hyde superintended the printing 
of a IMalayaii translation of the four (lospels, 
published at the expense of the Hon^. Robert 
Boyl(\ A second edition of this version 
was ])uhlished in 1701, 

In 1694 Wood supplied a list of thirty-one 
worlds in addition to those mentioned here, 
wliich (AVood said) Hyde designed for the 
press if he lived to finish them, < he having 
already done something towards all of them.’ 
In 1767 Dr, Gregory Sharpe, master of the 
Temple, collected and published some of the 
numerous works which Hyde left unpub- 
lished at hi.s death, under the titl^, * Syn- 
tagma Dissertationum et Opuscula,’ 2 vols. 
4to. 

I [Prolegomena to Sharpe’s Syntagma; Maeray’s 
Annals of the Bodleian ; Wood’s Athense Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, iv. 622-7 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] E, J. E. 

HYDE, WILLIAM (1697-1661), whose 
real name was Batakt- or Bbtakd, Roman 
catholic divine, probably a Netherlander by 
descent, was born in London on 97 Marcn 
1697, and entered Leyden Uniyorsity on 
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IG Jutie 1610 (Pbacock, Index to Leyden i the eWr^y, The Bi^^Uop of Arra^ made him 
StndmtHj P* 9)* He is probably identicftl ■ censor libmtum m 1G48. He booame canon 
with the ‘ AVUliam Beyard, a Belgian,’ who i of St. Amalus, and wn$ appointed both i^?gi 
received permission to read iu the Bodkdan pmfeasor of history aim public orator in 
Library on 1 July 1611, He matriculated i the university of Douay in BU9, In March 
from Ghrist Church, Oxford, in October 1G14, ^ IGoO 1 Charles 11 paid the collego a visit, 
and graduated B.A.in Beceinber of the same and Hyde presontetl him with an addr<^88, 
year. According to a cortiticate of Heinsius, ITydo died on 22 Dec. 1 Go I , and was buried 
secretary of the university of Leyden, dated ai Oui* Lady's chapel in the clmivh of St, 
23 N6y,T0l4, ho had recently studied logic James at Douay. By his will he left the 
there for a semester. The Oxford an thoritios English College more than nine thousand 
allowed him (18 Pec, 1014) to include the llorins. Two manuscripts of Hyde's remain ; 
semester in his Oxford terms. He procoedctl L* AHesohition of Certain Cases.' 2.* Abridg- 
M.A. in 1617. ment of the Annals of Baronins.’ Pod re- 

in 1622 Bayart, who is henceforth known lates that lie was reputed as a casuist, 
as Hyde, was admitted into the churcli of Hyde is to be distinguished from the Williani 
Rome, and entefred tho Euglisli College at Hyde who was enc of the /troeurafore/f nati 
Douay on, 6 Jan. 1623. With 'Douay he was at Oxford on the resignation of the proctors 
intimately associated until his death. He in 1628 (Wood, Fast! 0,nm. ed. Bliss, i. 
studied philosophy there under Harrington, 430). 

proceeded in divinity, and ivas ordaine»l priest [iiillow s Diet, oft he Kngl. Cath. iii. 527 ; 
m 1025. Succeeding his master Harrington, . lh»<Jd's C’hureh llisi. iii. 201); Reg. of tho Univ. 
he remained four more years in the college as vol. ij. pt. i, 2p, 377» 

professor of philosophy. Wishing for more pt. ii. 334, pi. iii. 333; Knox’s Ikmay Diarins.] 
active service, he returned to England, where . ‘ 

1*0 remained for some years, holding the ' HYGPON, BRIAN (d, 1539), doah of 
chajdaincy to John Preston of Furne.s.s Abbey York, brother of John Hygdon Id. v.], waa 
in 1631, and the same appointment in the odu(;ated at Broadgates llall, Oxford, of 
household of Lord Monteaglc in 1 (h 12. In which he la^camo principal in 1505. He pro- 
1633 ho Went back to Douay, and lectured D.O.L. ai Oxford on 28 May lo06, 

on divinity; some of his letters written about ! In IoOj^ he appears to have boon rtWtoi* of 
thistimearo preservedambngthenniiiu.scri]jts Buckenlinll, perhap.s Buckeiiham, Norfolk, 
of the Bishop of Southwark ( lllitt, J/A>S’. ; an<l was successively prebendary of Walton 
Comm. 3rd ilep. Apn. p. 234). Driven j Ryval 29 Aug. 1508, Clifton 161.3, and Ailes- 
from Douay by the plague about 1636, he I bury 26 June 1523, in the cailuMlral of Liu- 
became chaplain to the Blount family of j cola. On 3. July 1511 lie obtained the living 
Soddingtoh m Worco.^tor.shiro, where lie re- of Kirby juxta .R.ippingalo,and from 12 Nov. 
mained for three years, lioldiug during part | 151 ] till I52^i was snkdean of Lincoln. On 
of that^timo the Roman catliolic ullice of; 18 Doc, 151*) he received tho Jiving of Net- 
archdoacon of WorccvSter and Salop. He , tleton, 1/nu‘olnKhire. 1 1 e became archdeacon 
afterwards entered the family of Humphrey ' of the West Kiding of Yorkshire 26 May 
Weld, who during Hyde’s chaplaincy in 1641 ; 1 51 5, ]>rel)endavy of IJlleskel fin York Minster 
purchased Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire. In | 14 June 1516, and dean of York 21 June 
1641 George Muscott or Mii.skett, u xirisoner ; 1516 ; at his death he also held the prebend 
in England, was appointed president of the ; of Neasden in St, Paul’s Cathedral. While 
college at Douay ; but as lie was not at liberty, ■ prebend of Ulleskelf ho built a pleasant house 
Hyde agreed to fill his place, and arrived in ; there fcf. Lkland, Itm, ed. fiearne, vol. i. 
Douay on 12 Oct. 1041. Meanwhile Muscott ; fol. 47). At York be was always busy, and 
was unexpectedly liberated and banished. He ; a good servant to tlie crov/n. He was long 
accordingly assumed the presideiitsliip, and ; on the council of the king’s natural son, the 
Hyde act^& as vice-president, with a papal ! Duke of Richmond, he made frequent jour- 
pension, xiiitil Muskett’s death in 1645. xle ! neys to various Yorkshire castles, and was 
succeeded as president on 21 July 1046, and ; regularly placed on the commission of the 
was created a D.D. in the year following. j peace. In January 1525-6 he was a com- 
As president Hyde was energetic and sue- ; missionor in company with Ralph Fane, 
cessfui. He cleared the college of a heavy ; earl of Westmorland, and Thomas Magnus 
load of debt, increased its library (smCat.des | [q. v.j to arrange for the signing of a treaty 
MSS^ dee Bibl. Publ. vi. 100, 268, 292), and i 01 peace with Scotland, and concluded the 
obtained a settlement of the controversy \ matter with great rapidity at Berwick, peace 
about the degrees of missioners in accord- i being proclaimed on Monday, 16 Jan, In a 
ance with the wishes of the groat body of ! letter to Wolsey (20 May 1627) he com- 

* ni>2 
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plained of tlie custom of transferring eccle- 
siastical causes from his court to Loudon ; 
that he was a friend of the cardinal is clear 
from his conduct at the election of a prior 
at Selby in 1626 (cf. Letters and .Papers 
JLenry FJTJX, vpl, iv* app. 73). A letter from 
him to Wolsey of 26 Jan. 1528 is valuable 
as showing the great poverty of the diocese of 
York at that time (ib. 3843). When Wolsey 
fell, Hygdon found no difficulty in maintain- 
ing friendly relations with Cromwell (cf. ik 
v. 224, 237, 486). As he grew old his mind 
seems to have given way. Launcelot Colyns, 
the treasurer of the cathedral, wrote to Crom- 
well 12 Jan. 1636 that tlie dean was 'a 
crasytt ; ’ a scheme for pensioning him fell 
through (itK vii. 92, 163). He died 5 June 
1639, and was buried in the south cross aisle j 
of the minster, where there was a brass with 
an epitaph to his memory. 

Hygdon gave a tine cope to the minster at 
York, and founded a fellowship at Jlrascniose 
College ; his name ai)p(iars several times as 
executor or guai*diaii in local wills of the 
period. 

[Wood’s Fasti Oxon. od. Bliss, i, 18, 21; 
Wood’s Colleges and Halls, od. Outcb, pp. 358, 
616; Reg. Univ, Oxf. (Oxf. Hist. 8oc.), i. 38, 
290, 296; Browne Willis’s Survey of Cathe- 
drals,!. 69; Brake’s Eboracurn, pp. 406,559; Le 
"Neve’s Fasti, vols. ii. iii. ; Lottors and Papers 
Henry VIII, passim ; Fabric Rolls of York 
Minster (Surtees See.), ed. Raino,p. 310 ; Testa- 
menfca Eboracensia (Surtees Boc.), ed. Eaine, v. 
86, 121, 179, 229, 244; Shean’s and Whellan’s 
Hist, of York, i, 466 ; Macray’s Notes from the 
Muniments of Magdalen, xp. 29.] W. A. J, A. 

HYGDON or HIGDEN, JOHN {d. 
1683), first dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
was educated at Westrainstor School and at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he was 
elected fellow about 1496. Ho was lecturer 
in sophistry there 1498-9, and again 1500-1 ; 
senior dean of arts 1600-1 and 1603-4 ; bur- , 
sar 1602-3; and vice-president 1604-6. He i 
held the vicarage of Heeding, Sussex, from ' 
1602 to 1604, and became rector of East 
Brid^ord, Nottinghamshire, 20 Dec. 1504, 
On 80 Jan. 1613-14 he proceeded D.D. On 
17 Dec. 1616 he was elected president of 
Magdalen. A letter witten by the fellows 
to Wolsey after the election proves that 
Hygden owed his appointment to the favour 
of the cardinal.. He was made prebendary 
of Milton Manor in the cathedi’al of Lincoli ^ 
26 Dec, 1621, and prebendary of AVeighton 
in the cathedral of York 2 Dec. 1524. AA^ieii 
AVolsey founded CardinaPs College, he chose 
Hygden to be the first dean. On 6 Nov. 
1626 he resigned his presidency and went to 
live in what had been the house of the prior 


j of St. Frideswides (Browne AVillis, Survey 
' of Cathedrals, iii. 438). He energetically 
helped in completing the arrangements of 
the new foundation (ct Letters and Fapers 
Henry VIII, yoh iv. pt. i.pp. 990, 1137, &c.; 
pt. ii. pp. 2379, 3141, &c). He tolerated na 
heresy among his students ; sought to im- 
prove the college services; and made pro- 

r esses through the college estates. On 
June 1628 he was appointed, with Ste- . 
phen Gardiner and others, a commissioner 
to amend the statutes of Wolsey ^s colleges 
at Oxford and Ipswich. On 15 April 1629 
he became prebendary of AVetwang in the 
cathedral of York. On Wolsey’s fall, Hyg- 
den exerted himself to save the college from 
sharing its founder’s fato.'^' He and the 
canons petitioned the king in 1530, and he 
and Carter interviewed the king in London 
in the same year. Henry reassured them 
1)y saying, * Surely we purpose to have an 
honorable college tliere, but not so great 
and of such magnificence as my Lord Car- 
dinal intended to have had’ (‘Letter to 
Wolsey’ in Letters and Papers Henry VIII, 
vol. iv. pt. iii. p. 6579), Hygden remained 
in Oxford through 1631 (ib, v. 6), and when 
Henry refounded the college he was 
pointed the first dean of Christ Church, On 
30 Sept. 1632 he gave 180/. to found four 
demyships and four probationary fellowships 
at Slogdalen College. On 16 Dec. 1682 
lliehard Croke, who hoped to succeed Hyg- 
den, wrote to Cromwell, ^ There is no way 
hut one with Mr. Dean, for he has lain speech- 
lovss this twenty hours . . . his goods are all 
conveyed to Magdalene, Coi’pus, and New 
College, on which he has bestowed large 
sums, but nothing to this college [i.e. Christ 
Church], where he has had his promotion ’ 
(ib. V. 1632). He died 13 Jah. 1682-3, and 
Avas buried in Magdalen College chapel, 
where tliei*e is an epitaph in Latin and Eng- 
lish. An effigy of Hygden was in the third 
window of the south side of Balliol College 
chapel. ‘ The letter from the canons to Crom- 
well, assigned to 20 Dec. 1632, alluding to his 
death, is apparently misdated. Hygden’s 
brother (ib, v. 224), Brian Hygdon, is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

[Letters and Papers Henry VIII passim ; Reg. 
Univ. Oxf. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.), i. 90 ; AVelch’s 
Alumni Westm. p, 1 ; Bloxam’s Reg, Magd.. Coll, 
iv. xxiii. ; AVood’s Fasti Oxon. , ed; Bliss, i. 38 ; 
AVood’s Hist, and Antiq. of the XJniv, of Oxf. ed. 
Gutch, ii. 23, 31, 33, 63, iiii 316, 332. 422.; 428, . : 
437; Lo Neve’s Fasti, ii. 190, iii. 223, .224; 
Foxe’s Acts and Mon.] ; W, A. L A* 

HYGBBRIGHT {ft, 787), archbishop of 
Lichfield. [See Hiobert,] • 

HYLL. [See Hill.]' ' 
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HYLTON,, Lqkd, [Soe Jolmkvm, \V,il- | ssocoml oilitiou uitvodiujinl tlio subject 

Gi^tio 33 ISCK^ j ol ‘Elliptic Funetiom ■ to Kn^liish ^tud^nts. 

■ TTVT TV\W W A T TTTTf 1 1 * li*CO.tisi^ OR CoRlC SoCtlORS. HUtl tll^ 

i ol‘ PltiRO Curves, intrpdnciug the 

■writer, [Sea ILlxon,] i new Method of Ahriclgt»d Kotation/ 1837. 

HYMEHS, JOHN (1803^“ 1887), mathe- ! This work at once became a atuudard UiXt* 


piatician, waa born 20 July 1803 at Ormesby ; bi^ok. 4. ^ Theory of Equations,' 1H37 ; third; 
in Cleveland, Yorkshire. His father was a Unlition, I 808 . r>. *j)ilicrtauitU Equations and 
farmer, and his mother was daughter of John i ti»e Calculus ofFiuite DiilbrencoSjA'amhi'idge, 
Pamn^ou, mctor of Skelton in Cleveland. • 1839. 0. ‘Treatise on l*hme and Spherical 
After attending schools at W4tton-le-Wear, j Trigonoinetvv,*]8'17. Ilymers issued a revised 
Burham, and at Sedberj^di in the AVest Kid- j edition of W. Maddy s'* Treatise on Astro- 
ing, Hyme^ gained a sizarship at St. Jolni's : nomy ; ’ nipriuted EishorV funeral sermon on 
College, Cambridge, in 1822, and proceeding the Countess of Kichiuond ami Derby, with 
B-A, in 1826 as second wrangler, he was . notes to illustmte Miei* munificent patronage 
cdected fellow in 1827. Ho was for some ! of religion and learning/ and ho ptiblishod 
years very succSssfitl with private pupils, but 1 catalc\i>‘ues of the Margaret professors and 
became assistant tutor of his college in 1829, ; prcaeliers at Cami>ri<lge and Oxford, 
tutor in 1832, senior fellow In 1 838, i)resi- ; [Ailmiamnn, iVpnl 1887; Hail Daily Mai), 
dent in 1848. He was moderator in the | 12 April 1887 ; Mall Niavs, .12 April 1887 ; pn- 
mathematical tripos and I..ady Mar- ‘ vam infonaatiou ; AV^. Knigiit:\s IWlml Works 


f arct preacher in 1841 ; pvocee<h‘d M.I). in 
836, and D.J). in 1841, and was elected 
follow of the Royal Society 31 May 1838. 
Hymers was a conscientious tutor, and ex- 
erted a veiT beneficial influence (ui his college. 

In 1852 HymersAvas pn‘sented by his col- 
lege to the rectory of Mrandesburton in Jlol- 
derness, East Yorkshire, and spent there tin* 
last thirty-five years of his Uf<\ Ajq^ointed 
J.P. for tlie East Riding in 1857, Ids <leeision.s 
as a magistrate \voro noted for tludr precision. 
He enjoyed good he^alth until his death on 
7 April 1887. He wnis unmarried. 

By his wdll of 24 Aug. 1885 llymers be- 
queathed all his property to the mayor and 
corporation of Hull as a foundution for a 
grammar school ‘ to t rain inltdllgence in 
whatever rank it may be found auiongst tJu^ 
population of the town and port.’ An ob- 
scurity in the ■s^'-ording of the wdll rendered ! 
the bequest invalid, but the heir-at-law spoji- , 
taneously offered the corporation a sum of: 
40,000/. to fulfil Ilymers's puiq^ose. j 

Hymers was not a mere mathematician. | 
He travelled largely on the continent, and j 
was well read in classical authors. Through ' 
his efforts ..a portrait of Wordsw^orth, wdth 
whom he was distantly connected, was 
painted by H. W, Pickersgill, R.A., for the 
college, flymers afterwards presented to its 
library some of the poet’s manuscripts, in- 
cluding tlie well-known sonnet addressed to 
this picture. , 

Hymers^s books^ with one exception, were , 
mathematical, end exhibited much aequaint- j 
ance with the progress of mathematics on the ■ 
continent. The most important are : 1 . ‘ Trea- 
tise on the Analytical Geometry of Three Di- 
mensions, and of Curves of Double Curvature/ 
1830. 2. ‘Integral Calculus/ which in the 


of AVordsworlh. vii. 285, x. 412, xi. 11)1, 310; 
Tho Ea!il(.s niiigjizinc* of 81. .fohn’s Ooll.* 1887.1 

li. E. A. 

HYND, JOHN (Jh 1606), romancer, was 
i ])robablv grandson of >Sir John Ilyndo, the 
; ]udgo[q, V. j{cf. pedigree in AMIlMs, 14049, 
f. 50). He wtiH edueated al Cambridge, gra-^ 
duating M.A. 159f)--6, lutd M.A. 1599. His 
cdiief Avorlv was * h^liosto 1 Jbidinoso ; Described 
in I wo B(M)k(f«*. Wlieroiu lludr emiueut dan- 
gers are. declared, who guiding the course of 
their life by the Compasse of A flection, either 
dash I heirship against: rnostdangerous shelves, 
or cls(? att nine the J laven with e.xtroamo Pre- 
judice,’ Loudon, 4tf», 1606. This title is 
)argtdy borrowed from the subsidiiuy title 
of Robert Greene’s ‘Gwydonius the Card 
of Fiuicie/ ]iiibli«hed in 1584. The ^ract 
is a prose st ory or novel in Greene’s maimor. 
It contains six short pieces of verse, one, 

‘ EUostoes Roundelay,^ taken from Greent3’6 
‘ Never too Late,’ where it is called ‘ Fran- 
cescoes Roundelay;’ another by Nicholas 
Breton [q. v.J, and four by Hynd himself. 
The lM>ok is dedicated to Philip Herbert., 
earl of JMontgomery, and is prefaced by 
some lines in its praist^, signed Alexander 
Burlacy,efiq. The iirose, according to Collier, 
is ‘ an exaggeration of Greene’s worst style 
and most obvioas faults;’ the verse is less 
contemptible. Collier, in his ‘ Catalogue of 
the Bridgewater Collection,’ pJ 83, describes 
another romance which he supposes to be by 
Hynd, entitled ‘The most excellent Histone 
of Lysimachus and Varrona, Daughter to 
Syllanus, Duke of Iljqiata in Thes.salia, &c./ 
black letter, 4to, 1604; this also contains 
several short poems. Hynd wrote a moral 
tract, entitled ‘ Tlie Mirrour of Worldly Fame. 
Composed by J. H./Ijondon, 12mo, 1603, pp. 
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60. It is dedicated ‘ to the right, worshipful 
my singular good imcle, Mr, "William Ilynd/ 
and has been reprinted in the ^ Ilarloinn Mis- 
coJlany/ viii. S8. There is in Ilarl. MS. 875, 
art. 51, at the" British Museum, a letter in 
Latin from John flincl, ^ex jedibus Lam- 
bethanis,’ dated 4 Id, Mart. 1 

[Corsoris Collectanea Anglo-Poctica, Cooper’s | 
Atnenjie Caiitabr. ii. 44(»; Ihhliothera Anglo- 
Boetica, p 441 ; J.P. Collior’h Catalogue, &c., of 
the Library at Bridgewater TTonse, p 1813; 
W. C. ITazlitt’b Ilundl)(K)k, p. 270 , Bibliotheca 
Moberiana, viii. No. 1230, J. P. Collier’s I’oetical 
Decameron, li. 120; Brydges’s CensnraLiteraria, 
vi. 265-8.] ‘ H. B. 

HYNDE, Srn .JOHN {d. 1550), judge, 
was of a family settled at JMadinglev in 
C^ambridgeshire, and was ednealed al (Cam- 
bridge. lie was called to the bar at Gray’s 
Inn, and was reader there in 1517, ir):;?7, 
and 1581, Tn 1520 he was elected recorder 
of Cambridge. Jlis name appear^ Irequently 
in tlie commission of the peace and commis- 
sions to collect subsidies for (Cambridgeshire 
in the middh* of the reign of Henry VIII. 
In 1526 and 1580 he was in tlie eommissioii 
of gaol delivery for the town of (’am bridge, 
and in 1529 in* the commission to lioarclian- 
oery causes, and was recommended by the 
lord chief justice in 1580 as among the best 
counsel of' the day. In J582 lie was in the 
commission of the x)eace for Hunt ingdonshin, 
and in 1681 in the commission of sewers for 
the same county. In 1531 lie Avas appointed 
seijeant-at-law, and on 2 Jan. J585 avus pro- 
moted to be king’s seijeant. In 1586 he 
-prosecuted the rebels in the A^^est, and during 
the jiorthorn rebellion Avas one of those ap- 

E ointed to reside in Cambridgeshire, and to 
e responsible for order there. In December 
J 540 lie received a commibsioii from the privy 
council to inquire into charges of sedition al- 
leged against Thomas Goodrich [q. v-], bishop 
of Ely(^see Acts Privy Council, vii. 98 ). An act 
of parliament, 34-35 Hen. VIll, c. 24, was 
passed to confirm to him and his heirs the 
manor of Burlewas or Sliyre in Cambridgeshire 
and lands at Madingloy, subject to an annual 
charge for the payment of the knights of the 
shire, and in addition to this property it ap- 
pears, from grants in the augmentation office, 
that he received portions of the church lands 
at Girton and Moor Barns, Madingley, Cam- 
bridgeshire. On 4 Nov. 1646 he was knighted, 
was next day appointed a judge of the com- 
mon pleas, and became a member of the coun- 
cil of the north in 1646. He died in October 
1660, and was buried at St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street, London, on 18 Oct. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Burnet’s Re- 
formation, Tol. ii. pt. ii. p. 312 ; Machyn’s Diary, 


ii. 314 ; iirewer’s and Oairdner s Letters and 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII 
Cooper's Athense Cantabr. vol. i. ; Dugdale’s Ori- 
gines; Rymer, xiv. 299, 566; 9th Rep Dep.- 
Keeper of Records, App. ii. 228; Nicholas’s Pro- 
ceedings of Privy Council ] J. A. H. 

HYNDFORD, Eaels op. [See Car- 
MJCHAHL, John, first Eari., 1638-1710; 
CARMirHATHi, John, third Earl, 1701-1767, 
diplomatist.] 

, HYSLOP, JAMES (1798-1827), poet, 

, was bom at Damhead, parish of Kirkconnel, 

I DumfriesshirG, on 23 July 1798. He was 
early put out to farm-work, but managed to 
teach bimself English, Latin, French, mathe- 
matics, and algebra. From J 81 2 to 1816 he 
I Avas engaged as a bhcqjherd on Nether Well- 
wood larm, in the parisli of Miiirkirk, and 
Ills contributions to the ^ Greenock Adver- 
tiser’ and other newspapers w^ere frequently 
signed ^ The Muiikirk Shepli(‘rd.’ Between 
I ISK") and 1818 he aauis employed at Corse- 
bank, Avluuice he Avrote a poetical epistle to 
I his early Kirkconnel teacher, signed ^ James 
Ihsloi)/ 11.- afterAvards inianably adojited 
the spelling Hyslop. In 1818 he wont to 
( Jrecmoclv, Avhert he ojiened a day-school, and 
Avrote for the ‘Edinburgh Magazine.’ He 
Avas at first fairly successful, but his prospects 
A\ere blasted 1\V his having to pay a consider- 
ablo sum for Avhicli he' had become security 
to oldige a triencl. ijeaving Greenock ini 821, 
he obtained a post as tutor on board his ma- 
jesty’s ship Dori'H, AvliichAvas about to ju'oeoed 
I to South America. The A'oyage lasted for 
' three* years, and an account of it was given 
by Hyslop ill a seiies of eleven papers con- 
tributed to the ‘ Edinburgh Magazine,* May- 
Noa ember 1825. He Avas next engaged as 
a rt'porter in London (1826), Avhere he Avas 
intimate AAUtli Allan Cunningham, Edward 
Ii’ving, and others ; but the work proA^edtoo 
heaA^y for him, and he again took to teach- 
ing, first as superintendent of a charity school^ 
and afterwards as tutor on boai*d Ixis majesty’s 
ship TAveed. The vessel sailed for the Cape- 
of (^ood Hope in October 1827, and on 4 Nov.. 
Hyslop died of fever off the Cape Verd Islands, 
in the Atlantic. His body Avas consigned to* 
the sea A\’ith military honours. 

lly&lop’s claim to recognition rests almost 
solely on Uis poem, ‘ The Oameronian Dream.*" 
From his earliest years, while shepherd at 
Nether W ellwood, near the scene of the battle 
where Richard Cameron was killed, 

Hyslop had been familiar with the story of the 
Scottish martyrs, whose experiences sur- 
roundings he here describes in stirring lan- 

E e. Among his eighty-two poems, coP 
d in 1887 by Mr. Mearns, ‘The Scottish 
Sacramental Sabbath,’ ‘ The ScottishNational 





ziae’ from 1819 oawawls; He wrt>te a good j ^n’s* 'fnitliiioi 
deal m ppse, cliieflY, ui>ott the persecut ion of j in Scot t ish Tr’ 
the covetiaaters. 'fwo essays m the ‘tMin- | 
buigh HiJ^azine/ 1820, ‘A defence ofModern 1 HYWEL. 
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[See Howia,,] 


I 

lAQO VB J>iiAvr, or J\MEs Dwils^ 1711 * (\irilliu*h btHuiNcWiol n J)ow,‘ 

(1618-1722% WeUU biird and translator* wav \'f., Slin \\ ‘slnir> . ^\o, 1711. 8. ‘Jd\th>r at 

bomat LJandyssbiil, Oardigiinshnejmt 1i\t‘d \ t‘\li\w n'r iVc., Slnt^Wbbury, 1716. 

lor a few yoars^at IViicader. 4uni i'tnMho latti'r 1. a budget ln\ yd Nghapel Ty 

part of bU life at Jilaenuw jh^ Han]]a\^d<lou, lOh.yn nolImrii,\Vt'„ slMirv,8\o, 1716. 
Ciivmart ho n shire. lie joined llie noneon* o. ‘Medthlniu Nialhlnol am (Irefydd/ Ijon- 
fonuist luovmnoiit. and i)e<‘amt* a niemher of don, I2inn, 1717; 2nd edit., l.s(mdnii, I72f> 6j 
the independent eluin'lj at fViieiidev, tlunn** ) 6r<l e<lit.. JiolerlJv, IMM ; a translatirm of 
the ministry there of >ile]dien Hughes, wlio M*n\att‘ Thonglits* of Wllliuiu Hove- 
had been ejeeted from the livuig of Meidrx min i‘idg(^ hishoj) of Si. Avaph; it cou- 

I6tt2, He died 21 Sept. 1722 m h^'M‘\ent^* tains an introduet imi writti*n liy Alosi^a Wil- 
fonrth year, and was burn d at I Jiinllawd<log j liams, auilmr of ‘ Ue])erloijinn lbK>tictOTa/ 
of Pnntcff Lifi< jfvndent Vhurch) ‘ dedieatinp the transialion t<» Hurry Idoyd of 
lago was a diligent <*nljeitor oi ^\ elsli I I Janllawddog* m rjiaint-ut-law, 0. * (Juteoism 
mannseripts* both prosiMiml jutetrx , A small ‘ <7r S<’r\t[iur/ sl»m\\, 1717; a Irans*- 

(l2mo) volume, in a remarkably neat linnd, ' bUionol .Matthew 1 1 en ‘( ’at echism’ which 
ooutainiug a collection of \Velsli pti(‘lry lan through se\i»ral edit ions. 7. ^Tjjj^red a 
copied byuhu, isprc-erved in the'l'oeii ( Llaii* (iroesuv at lesn Hnst/ Stirewshnry, 1/ J6; a 
(lovery) Idbrary, now deposited at ilte Fr*e ' translation of Jbin\an’s M Vnue ami Weleomo 
Library, CardilV, ami s(df*etioas from it w'en* , to ( 'hnst/ 8. ‘ Yr ^'nmrfer o Lonydd- 

published in (IvmnirodtJi*," \oU, Aiii. ix, ' wch/rarinarlhen, I7i^0; 2mi ed., Hododcrn, 
and X. Ueferenco made in lolo M8S. (pp. Anglesoa, 17<»0; a liaiisbilion of *^rbo Pruc- 
94, 196, 222) to another collet turn of his, in- j tice <4 ()ui(‘tueHs,’ ))\ Ur. (Jeorge Wobb, 
cludinffii grammar In l)a\ id ulH Gwilym, and | Hollands's Llvir.y<ldm» ih y Cyniry ; Wil- 
the rorptmcc ,of ‘Jlhittu Hawr/ lb* alsf> hains’sKnwcvgionCciM Uiirion; Knwogion y Ffy<M, 
wrote a good deal of original poetry, some of in. *22 , Ibnh’M I'ruti stunt Nouconfenaity in 

which is printed iu ’Blodau Uyfed’ (Llaii- • Walts, 2nd edit. p. l^OO.] U. Lu T. 

dovery, 1821), in' yrAvc«ydd'( Carnarvon ), > lAGO au lowAn Voim (JL 943-979), 
and in Cynimrodor’ (loc. cil.) Alueh, king of (Hvynedil, jirohably snccmb'd to 
however, remainfi in manuscript, c.g. Addit. ^ the throne of Norlli Wales immediately on 
518.15010, at the British AIii.veiini. But his tlio death of his falluT, Idwal Voel [<pv.J, 
fame rests chiefly on the excellence of liis in 943, as joint ruler witli his brother leiiav. 
mimerous translations in AVcLli ])rose of re- fn 950, the y(‘ar of the death of Jlo^^el Dda 
ligious works by English authors. Ilis style a long struggle between the repre- 

is always rdear and simple, and is rarely sentatives of the royal houses of Gwynedd 
marred by a foreign idiom. His orthography and Jty ved commenced. In that year lago 
is that of the school anterior to the innova- . and leuav fought a bat lie at Canio iu Mont- 
tionsof Dr.Onreu Pughe. It has been stated J gomeryshiro against the sons of Jlow’'el, and 
( Y JBryfhmf iv. 156; Foulkes, Bawogion 1 two years later they earned the war into 
688) that he was the translator of the latUir's territory by making two raids 
i Pilgrim’s Progress,’ but for this there is on Dyved. In 954 liowel’s sons marched 
no foundation. as fiir north as Llaurwst, and a battle was 

His published translations are the follow- there fought on the banks of the Conwy, 
ingp: 1. ^Llythyr Edward Wells, D.D., at and soon after the North Welsh made a 
Gyfaill jmghylch y Pechod mawr o gym- j return raid into Ceredigion (Cardiganshire) 
meryd lEnw Duw yn ofer," Shrewsbiuy, 8vo, | andlaidthecountry waste, but, the'Gweutian 
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^ago 

Chronicle’ adds, they ‘were driven hack, with 
great slaughter, by the sons of Howel. Taking 
advantage of this domestic strife, the Danes, 
who were at this time establislied in Ireland 
and the Isle of Man, made frejjuent raids 
upon the coast, Towyn was laid wa8j}e by 
them in 963, and the sons of Herald, Mare 
and (^otbric (Gotffrid), liarried Anglesea,and 
in 970 brought the whole of the island into 
subjection (j:lrul y Tywy^ogion^ stib 970; 
WuxtitML OF Malmuruuky)/ About 967 the 
English laid waste the lands of the sons of 
Idwal {Annahs Ortinbrire ; Brut y Tywy^tj^ 
gion)^ probably because Jago refused to ])ay 
the usual tribute to Mdgar. Finally, it is said 
that the payment was commuted for a tribute 
of three hniidr<‘d wolves’ Jit‘iKls annually, but 
that this-wiispaid onlyfor three years, because 
in the fourlli year there were no mor(‘ wohes 
to be found {Brut y ui Jims and 

Evans’s 890; AViixiam ofMalmes- 
nirUY, lib. ii. c. ^). In 967 Ia^>() s<u/e<i leuav, 
deprived him of his sight, aiul (according to 
Brut y Tywymgiou') hanged him. In 972 
Edgar, after being crowned atBatli,])ioceed(Hl 
to Cliester, where (according to the m(*ag re ac- 
count of the ugh^Bcuron Vhronirh') six nndei*- 
kings swoi’e allegiance to him. J<1oi*ence 
of Worcosipr (sub anno 973) and William of 
Malmesbury (i. 164) mention eight kings by 
name, among tluun lago or Jacob, and they 
relate how Edgar was rowi'd down the Dee 
by them, while he himsiOf sletu'ed (see also 
ihiit y Sarmn; IlovimuN, s. a.) Tago’s name 
also appears us Jacob, with the names of the 
other seven kings, as a witness to a \ery sus- 
picious charter of Canterbury, dated at Bath 
at Whitsuntide 966 (Kumule, 6W. Dipt, 
No. 619). 

lago’s brother, lenav, had left behind him 
a son, TIowel, who watched his o])portunitv 
to avenge his father’s wrongs. About tlie 
time of Edgar’s visit to Chester, llowel suc- 
ceeded, with Edgars sup])ort, it is stated | 
(Brut y Tywy$ogmijj),2&2),m seizing lago’s I 
throne, lago probably fled to Lltn n, where 
Howel and his English allies? made a raid 
about 979. The following year lago was 
captured by the Danes, who sailed in a fleet 
to Chester, and laid the city waste, llowel 
ab Teuav thus acquired the complete sove- ' 
reignty of Gwynedd, and lago is not heard of 
again. 

[Anglo-Saxon Ghton. ; Annales Cambria? (both 
in Eolls Ser,) ; Biait y Tywysogion and Brut y 
Saeson in Bhys and Evans ^ Brats; Gwentian 
Chron,, ed. by Owen; Florence of Worcester; 
William of Malmesbury; Gcsla Begum,] 

D. Lu T. 

lAGO AB Idwal ab Meiktg (d. 1039), 
king of Gwynedd, was, probably on account 


of his tender years, thrust aside from the 
succession on tne d^ath his father, Idwal 
ah Meirig [q. v.], in 997. The usual struggle 
between rival claimants ensued, and among 
others, Llewelyn ah Soissyllt, was not 
a member of the royal house, filled the thi*one 
for a period ; but on his death, in 1023, lago 
seize ‘d the sovereignty of Gwynedd, while that 
of Dyved fell to the hands of Rbydderch 
ah lestyii (Brut y Tywysogion^ p. 266), logo 
gave refuge to lestyn ab Gwrgant, who had 
violated Ardden, the daughter of Robert ab 
Beissyllt, and cousin of Grufiydd ab Llewelyn 
ab Heissyllt. The latter thereupon attacked 
Jago and killed him after an obstinate battle 
in 1039. {Annates Ccnnhri^ ; Brut y Tywy-^ 
f^of/io/f ; Gwentian Citron.') Grufiydd then 
placi‘d himself on the throne occupied at an 
(\xrlier dale by his father, Llewelyn ab Seis- 
syllt. 

I See authorities cited.] D. Li. T. 

r ANSON, EDWARD (1812-1S88), ar- 
chitect, born ill St. Ijanrence Fount ney Hill, 
London, 26 July 1812, was eldest son of Ed- 
ward i’Aiison (1775-1858), surveyor and ar- 
chitect in liondon. I’Anson was educated 
paitly at the Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
partly at the College of Henri IV in France, 
and was articled at an early age to his father. 
Subsecpiontly In* entered the office of John 
Wallen, princi])a] quantity surveyor at tliat 
lime in the city. At the close or his inden- 
tures rAnsou travelled for two years, ex- 
tending his tour as far as Constantinople. 
On his return in 1837 he entered into ])rac- 
tice, botli as assistant to his father and as an 
inde}>eiich*nt architect. Ilis first important 
building in the City was the Royal Exchange 
Buddings, designed for Sir Francis'^Grahain 
Moon. This brought him into repute, and 
obtained for him the chief practice as archi- 
tect in the city. X’Anson designed the 
greater part of the fine buildings in the city 
built oxclusively for offices. Those executed 
hv him in the Italian style, like the buildings 
of the British and Foi^eign Bible Society, were 
the most successful. Among his designs in the 
Gothic style may be noted the school of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company at the Charter- 
house. I’Anson was surveyor to this company 
for many years, and also to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, for which he designed^ the new 
museum and library. Among his private com- 
missions may be noted Fetcham Park, Leather- 
head, and among ecclesiastical works the 
stqrations of the Dutch Church in Austin 
Fi'iars and of St. Mary Abchurch. PAnson 
was elected a feUow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1840, and was chosen 
president in 1886. He contributed numerous 
papers to the ^ Transactions ’ of the inj^tituto. 
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He was also a fellow of the 6^S&logic;|kl Bt>^ 
<iie1^/aiid in 1886 became pr(?si(leiit of the 
Surveyors' I|istitution. He was a fmjuent 
traveller on the coutiuent, and in 1867 visited 
iiUsBia. la many of his numerous duties as 
Sur\»^e 3 "dr, and in s<i»me of his urchitectunil 
works, notably the new Com Exchange in 
Mark Lane, he was assisted by his eldest son, 
Edward BIhkeway I'Anson. rAuson died 
unexpectedly 30 Jau. 1888, and was buried 
at Headley in Haiupshiro. A portrait of him 
will be fotind in the * Builder, xxix. 1000. 

[Builder, 4 Feb. 1888; British Architect, 3 Fob, 
,1888; Athona^um, 11 Fob. 1888; Jtobinson's Reg. 
of Merchant Taylors* School, ii. 214.] L. 0. 

IBBBTSON,*Mi^. AGNES (17or~ieL>3), 
vegetable physiologist, diiughier of Amlnnv 
TTiomsdiij .was born in Lond<m in 1757. She 
married a hamster named Ibbetson, wlio 
died before her. She herself died in February 
1823 at Kxmouth, wliere slie had n^sided 
some years. 

Between 1 80i) and 1832 Mrs. Ibbetson con- 
tribnted more than iifty papers to ‘ Nichol- 
son’s Journal ' and the ^ Pliiloso])liical Maga- 
zine ' on the microscopic structure and phy- 
siology of plants, including such subjects as 
air-vessels, pollen, perspiration, sleep, winter- 
buds, grafting, impregnation, germination, 
and tlie Jtissieuean method. In t he botanical 
department of the British Museum are pre- 
serv'cd some .specimens of woods and micro- 
scopic slides prepared by lier, with a manu- 
script description stating tkut they represent 
twenty-four years* work, and illustrating her 
erroiuWs belief that buds originate endo- 
geuously and force theii^way outward. The 
leguminous genus Ihbf^tmnia was dedicated 
to her % Sims, but is now considered identi- 
cal with the Cyclopia of Ventenat. 

[Gent. Mag. 1823, i. 474; Roe.s*s Cyclopaedia.] 

G. S. B. 

IBBETSON, JULIUS CA5SAU (1759- 
1817), painter, l)om at Scarborough on 29 Dec. 
1759, was son of RiolMirdlbbetson, who had 
belonged to the Moravian community at Ful- 
neck in Yorkshire, but hod left it on his 
marriage with the daughter of Julius Mor- 
timer, a neighbouring farmer. He was born 
prematurely^, and owed bis secemd name to 
the operation which brought him into the 
world. He was educated first by the Mora- | 
vians, but subsequently at the quakei*s’ school 
in Leeds. He xvaa afterwards apprenticed to 
John Fletcher, a shiiiKpaittter at Hull. Ib- j 
betsom attracted public attention by his de- , 
signs for ship decoration and by some scenery | 
painted for tne Hnll Theatre, and his success j 
encouri^ed him to seek his fortune in I^n- j 
don in 1777. He was forced at first to work ; 


for Mr. Olorko, a picture dealer in l^icest^ 
Fields, but was alJe at the saiiui time to ac^ 
quire a thorough acquaint anco with the 'works 
iwul methods of Dutch artist s, besi learning 

1 all the tricks of the trade. In 1780 he mar- 
I ried, and shortly after went, to live at KiL 
burn. In 1785' he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy ‘ A yie^Y of Norihfteet / and eon- 
" tinuod to exhibit during succeodiug yours. 
Becoming acquainted with Captain William 
Baillie (1 723-1810) [q* v.] and others, he was 
; introduced into good society, and Was patron- 
ised by the nobility. In 1788 he accepted a 
‘ post in Colonel Cathcart/s omlwissy to China. 
Oathcart, how’ever, died at Java during the 
voyage, and Ibbi^tson returned to England, 
He made many drawings during t he voyage, 
and obtained nautical experienet^, which ho 
afterwards turned to uecount inhis pictures, 
hut was not able t o obtain any remimeratiou 
on his return. Tlujij plunged him into pocu- 
niary diificulties, but he declined an ofier to 
accompany l^ord Macaitnoy’s later embassy 
to China. He was also harassed by legal 
action taken by the firm for whom ho had 
previously worked. In 1794 he lost his wife, 
who left t wf^ sons aru;l a daughter, eight 
children having already died. This brought 
on an attack of brain fever, from which he 
rccovert'fl to find that he had been robbed of 
everything by his servant s. 1 1 e sought reliof 
from his misery in rlissipations and convivial 
society, after theexample of his friend, George 
Morland [rp v.] This only led to further em- 
barrassment s, and in 1798 he quitted London 
for Liverf;ool to escape his creditors. Ibbet- 
son lived quietly for sonns time near Amble- 
; side in Westmoreland, visiting Scotland in 
: 18(K). In June 1801 he married Bella, daugh- 
! ter of William Thomp-sou of Windermere (</. 
i 1839). A sign paiiited by Ibbetson for an imi 
j at Troutbeck, near Amhlesidc, had some no- 
i toricty (see and QmrieSf ser. viii. 96). 
i He sulfered further pecuniary losses through 
: the defalcations of a friend, but. the number 
? of his commissions now enabled him to fvm 
I himself to some extent from debt. At the 
: invitation of one of his chief patrons, Mr. 

I William Danby of Swinton Park, Ibbet^on 
settled near tliat place in Masham, York- 
shire. Here he spent; the remainder of his 
days. Hcf died on 13 Oct. 1817, and was 
buried in Mashrim churchyard. Of the chil- 
dren by his second wife e'son, Julius, and a 
daughter survived him. Bis last picture was 
a view of ^ The Market Place at Amblesidfi 
with the old Buildings as they stood in 1801.* 
It was exhibited at the British Institution in 
1JB18, after his death. 

As a painter in oil of cattle and pigs Ib- 
Ijetson has hardly been excelled in England, 
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kingship of Ueira, between tlie Tees and the 
Humber, does not seem to have been founded 
until his death. It is quite possible that 
Ida’s Bernicia did not extend as far as the 
Tees. He lis said to have had six sons by 
queens and six by concubines (Flobence). 
The consolidation and advance of the heathen 
power under him and his sons caused a 
widespread apostasy from Oliri&ti unity among 
the Piets. lie reigned fwelvc years, and 
died in C69. On liis d(‘ath ylilla {fL 588) 
[q. V.] became king la Deira, and is sui)pf)se(i 
to have extcaided his power over Bernicia 
(SKBNa). There, liowev(*r, Idn’s ho ixs<* re- 
tained the kingship, and six of his sons, Adda, 
Olappa, Hussa, Freofhilf, Tht^odric, and 
.^ditlxelric {d. 504!^), reigned iii succession 
over th(ur lalJier’s kingdom. Ida is often 
said to liave bofui called the ‘ Flame-l)(‘arer ’ 
by the AVelsh poets { ( riumN, MuMng of ling-- 
land, p. 72); for this there is no ground. 
The epilhet (Flamddwyn), which is only to 
he found in two Jhirdic is in bolli 

instances applunlto his son Theodric (/^?.587), 
famous for his conflicts with Ui^bgen or Urien 
and hirt sons (SiCENU). 

[Bieda, Hist. Eccl. iii. ec. 0, 16, v. 0. 21 
(Engl. Hist. 80c.) ; Anglo-Hax. Chron. an. 617; 
Nennius, pp, 49-66 (Engl, llisl. See.) , Symoon, 
Hist. Eegniu, c. 12 and Do Primo Saxenuni 
AdvonUi ap. 8ym. 0pp. i. 11, 674 (Rolls Sor.); 
Elorouce, i. 6 (Engl, Hist, Sue.); Will, of Mai- 
mcfabury*6 Qosta Begum, i. c. 44 (l^ngl. Hist 
Soc.); Hovcdeii, i, 3 (Bolls Her.), Skene’s Four 
Ancient Books of Wales, i. 6, 62, 266, 366, ii. 
413, 418 ; Elton’li Origins of Engl. Hist.pp. 380, 
381, 2nd edit. ; Guest’s Originos Colticae, 11. 273 ; 
Bhys’fe Celtic Britain, pp. HI. 145; Ilinde’s 
Hist, of Northumberland, i. 63 -6,] AV. II. 

IDDESLEIGH, first Earl ok [S(‘e 
NoRTxrcoTn, kStahojio Henry, 1818 1887.] 

IDWAL AB Mi3iRia {d. 997), king of 
Gwynedd, was the sou of Meirig ab Idwal 
Voel, who, though the rightful heir to the 
throne, wewsi killed in 988, in the course of 
one of the many struggles for the king‘4hip 
which characterised the period from the death 
of Howel Dda in 950 until the time of 
Gruflydd ab Llewelyn. Idwal, on the death 
of his father, fled for safety to the colh^giate 
establishment at Llancarvan, Meredydd ab 
Owain ab Howel Dda then succeeded in 
usurping the sovereignty of (J wynedd, and a 
few years after he marched on Glamorgan 
with* an army of Danish mercenaries and laid 
waste the country ; his object was to seize 
the fugitive Idwal, but in this he was unsuc- 
cessful. By the year 995 the sons of Moirig 

f athered a sufficient following to return to 
forth Wales, and, by defeating Meredydd at 
the battle of Llnngwn, Idwal at last suc- 


ceeded to the sovereignty. But the Danes 
had overrun the country during Meredydd’s 
feeble reign : the churches had been spoiled, 
the per>ple wore demoralised, and there was 
a great scarcity of food. Idwal is eulo- 
gised in the ‘Gwentian Chronicle’ for his 
bravery and statesmansh^ in attempting to 
repair these disasters. But he was kxlled 
in 997 in attempting to expel the Danes, 
who, under Sweyn, the son of Harald, were 
once more devastating Anglesea. lie left an 
infant son, lago ab Idwal ah Moirig [q, v.] 

[Annalos Cambrise; Brut y Tywysogion in 
Bhys and J^Ivans’s Bruts, pp. 263-4; Gwentian 
Chron. ed. by Owen, p. 41.] D. Ll. T, 

IDWAL VoEL (d, 943), a prince of 
Gwynedd, succeeded to the sovereignty in 915, 
on t li(‘ death of liis fut hex*, Auarawd, the eldest 
son of Hhodri, king of all Wales. During 
the earlier part of his reign the Welsh were 
kept in check in the marches by yKthelfloacl, 
Glie hidy of the Mercians/ sister of Edward 
tlie elder; and on her death, about 918, 
Idwal and the other princes of North AValea 
renewed their allegiance to the Euglishcrowu 
by ^ seeking Edward for their lord’ at Tam- 
worth {Anglo-JSa von Chronicle, sub 922). 
Tliese oatlis of fealty wore renewed at I5amote 
in 928 to uEtlielstan, who, according to the 
later chroniclers, imposed on Gwynedd a 
heavy tribute of money and cattle (Wjl- 
LiAM OF Malmesbury, Gesia Regum, i. 148; 
Rhys and Evans’s Bruts; Brut y Saeson, 
p. 387), hut allowed Idwal to continue as his 
under-Jting . Idwal and Howel Dda were also 
with Jithelstan at Exeter during Easter 928, 
for/Ethelstantliere issued a charter which is 
attested by them (marked by Kbmble as 
questionable, Cod, Dipl, 'iio. 1101).'" Nothing 
furtlier is recorded of Idwal until 943, when 
he and his brother Elised were killed by the 
English (^Annales Cambric^, probably after 
a revolt against payment of the tribute, for 
the ‘Gwentian (chronicle’ says that in 940 
the Welsh regained their freedom through 
tile bravery and wisdom of Idwal and the 
other princes of Wales. The whole of Wales 
enjoyed comparative peace during Idwal’s 
reign, for the peaceable Howel Dda was at 
the same period king of South Wales and 
Powys. Idwal was succeeded by his two 
sons, lago ah Idwal Voel [q. v.] and leuav, 
as joint sovereigns of the kingdom of Gwy- 
nedd. ♦ 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron.; AnnalesCambrisa; Brut 
y Tywysogion and Brut y Saeson (Rhys and 
Evans’s Red Book of Hergest, vol, ii,); William 
of Malmesbury ; Gwentian Chron.] D, Ll. T, 

lESTHSr AB Gwroant (^. 1093), prince 
of Gwent and Morganwg, is a shadowy hero 
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of the legend of the conquest of Glamorgan, 
whose biography, as told in the M^^rentian 
Brut y Tywysogion/ i$ fabulous and absurd. 
Married m 994, he failed to obtain the suc- 
cession of Morgan wg on his father’s death in 
1030, because the people preferred his grcjat- 
uncle, Howel ah Morgan [q. v.] ; but lie be- 
came ruler on Howers death in 1043, Nearly 
fifty years later ho is said to have taken a 
prominent share in the history of the con- 
quest of Glamorgan by the Normans. He 
was an enemy of Rhys ah Tewdwr,the king 
of Brecheiniog, Hard pressed by his enemy, 
he promised to marry Tus daughter i o Kineon 
ab Collwyii [q. v,] if the latter could procure 
him help from England against their eonanon 
foe Rhys, Eineoinibtained the help of Rohert 
Fitzhnmon r<j[* v.], Avho speedily defeat t'd and 
slew Rhys, hipg of Breclieiniog, ^^'e know 
from authentic history that Jlhvs died in 
1093, lestin paid the Normans libfU'allv and 
they went their way. Ho now rehisej Ijis 
daughter to Eineon, saving that lie would 
never give cither land or daughter to a traitor. 
Eineon in revenge persuaded Fitzhamou in 
return. The Normans soon Ijecame masters 
of [(istin’s territory and drove lestin away, 
lestin fted to Glastonbury over the ( 'Imnnel ; 
thence he went to Balli and finally back f<» 
Gwent, where he died at the moriastory <d’ 
IJungenys at an extraordinarily ol<l ag<?. His 
sonSjCaradog, Madog,and IJowfil, ahandoricd 
their father ^to his fate an<l Avere rewarded 
Avitli a sharif of the conquered Jund,Oaradog*, 
tlie eldest, obtaining the lordship of A heravf ui. 

The details of the story of the ooiHpn*st of 
Glamorgfiii are mythical; the outline is not 
in itself unlikely. [For a critical examina- 
tion of tlip story see Elvuox, son of (.’ulhvyn, 
and h'miiAMox, Rodkrt]. lestiirs histori- 
cal existence is proved by tin? oxi.st<mco of 
las descendants. His grandsons, Morgan, 
Slaredudd, (^lAvain, and CadAvaladr, the four 
sons of CaradogAvere joint-lords of AberaA^on 
when Archbishop Baldwin undGiraldusCam- 
breusis made their criisading tour in Wales 
(Gikaliuts CAMBRBiffsrs, Itin, Camhricfi^ in 
Opera f vi, 69, 72, Rolls Ser.) Rhys, another 
son of lestin, is also mentioned m a docu- 
ment of the reign of John (DnouAX^E, Moiute^ 
iicmi^ y* 259). Some Glamorganshire fami- 
lies claim descent from lestin (ef. * the Lords 
of Avan of the blood of Ies|in/ in Arch^o-^ 
Ugia Cainin'^endff^ 3rd ser. xiii. 1-14 ; and G. 
T. Clabk, MorganUeet Gla- 

movganiiBy 1886). 

[Brut y IV^sogion {Cambrian Axchfeol, A.sr 
soc. 1863); Freeman’s William Kiifus, ii. 80-2, 
87, 614r; other authorities are given in the 
article on Eioton, son of CoUwyn, and Fir^ 
MAaioK, Robeet.] T. F. T. 
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lEUAN AB Hwvia, Havhdival \ jL 14W- 
1480), Welsh poet and lustorian, iim the 
son of IlyAvel t^wnhyaL who is described 5a 
a niemvmmdum attributedj to Rhys Oaiu, 
and Jieaviwgdate 1570, as Mnaster of artsaud 
chief of song, avIu) wu*otn rho hist^ny of the 
three ] principalities of Wales, from Adam to 
the first king, in a lair Latin vohunt\ and 
irum Adam to ilio tinnj of King Edward I ’ 
(JoKKS, Poetieal .Pe/nw of the Wefiih Bards. 
.1784, p, 87). Ho is said to have Ha^mI at 
Macliynlhdh in Montgomeryshire. In 1450 
In^ Avrottp an English ode at'cording to Welsh 
ruh^sofassananee and in W'tdsh orthography, 
addressed to the Virgin Marv. ft AA^as pub- 
lished in the ‘ ( -anihrian hVgister * (ii. 299), 
and forms om^ of ( he host recor<.lsof t he pro- 
nunciation of English at (hat period, Alany 
uu]>uh]ished jiotuns of Itis are ]m‘servcd in 
manuNCript at the llritish JVlu.sonm(scc Add, 
MSS. \4mi 14996, 14906, M9(t9, 14,091). 
one of Avliich, on Anna, the mother of the 
Virgin, is based on oini of ( he oldest printvtd 
Lat in chronicles, known as * Fasciculus Tein- 
porniu.’ StPine are also at Peuiarth in tin) 
iengAvri collection (Kif.iand 470). Like Ids* 
failierhe is also said to have Avritten a liistory 
of tin? ihrei* principalities from (he time of 
Gadwaladr to that of King Henry VI, but 
nothing is moav knoAvn of the maiiuscript. 

I Jones’s Welsh Bards, ul supra, p. 87; MfUit- 
ga)incry shire ('*»! lections, xi, 213; Brit. Mas, 
Cut.; ('at, r>f Hengwrt MSS. in Arehw&idogia 
Canibi'ensis, commencing ‘Itli 8., A"ol. x\*. ] 

I>. Lj.. T. 

lEUAN An Itiivnunnoji Ait IijiUAN 
Llavvi) (//. 1410 1410), Welsh bard, wuh 
a mil i ve of ( 1 lyn A eron, CVirdigarnshirc, His 
fatlier n:si<9‘d at I’ark JUiyddcrch: is de- 
scribed ns lord of G*?nanV Glyn and Tregaron 
in the s»m<j county, and was an ancr*stor to 
the Vryfio. family’ of Gogerddau (Dwnn’h 
Jlerahlie VisiUBiom^ i. 15, 44), and in the 
female line to the WynncH of Peuiarth. leuuii 
ab Rb ydd(;?rch apptmrs to have lieen a collector 
of Welah manuscripta, for a valuable A'^olmne 
of Welsh mediroval I'omancca, known after 
him as ^Llyfr Gwyn Hliydderch,’ once Ix^- 
longed to him, and is now preserved in the 
lUmgwrt collection at Peniarth (MSS. 4 and 
6). Another volinne in the same collection 
(Ms. 450), containing poems by Davydd ab 
Gwilym, and supposed to bo in that poet’s 
own handwriting, has also probably come from 
Ilbyddorch’s conectioii, leuau’s own poet ry 
is chiefly of a religious character, liice his 
poems to the Virgin Mary and to St. David, 
which are published in the lolo MSS. (pp. 
298, 310). Three extracts from his Avorks, as 
specimens of curious metres, are also printed 
in ^ Cj^rinach y Beirdd ’ (pp. 58, 120). Many 
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Other of his poems are preserved in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 14886, X4986, J4909, 
1 1970, 14979, 15000). Some are also found 
in TIengwrt MSS. f 172) ; an English poem by 
Teuan is in ib. 274, and poysibly another in 
479 may bo assigned to mm. 

[See Cat. of Hengwrt MSS. in Arehseologia 
Oambrensis, 3rd sor. xv. 200, 306, Ith ser i. 89, 
ii, 106 ; Brit Mu'i, MSS. Oat] 1). Li.. T. 

IBITAM Dbu ab J)afyi)J) ab ()w\jn 
Ifi, 1440 1480), Wolsli poet, also known as 
IBITAIT DAifYDB I)j)U and IniTAN Dakydi) IB 
OwAfN, resided at or near Al)cr<lare in (Ha- 
morgansbire, and, being agoiitleinaii of large 
estate, was a generous patron of the bards 
(OwuN, Cambrian Bio(frapk}j^<^.vi) I’lie first 
lines of some of his poems are given in Mos('s 
Williams's* Repertoriuiri !*oetieum,’ Ijondon, 
1 726, 8vo. Tlir(*e of his puws are presets ed 
in the Britisli Museum, Add. MS. HiHI, 
and a fourth in Add. MS. 1 1998. 

[Williams’s Eminont Welshmen , Hrit. Mns. 
Cat.) I). Li. T. 

lEXTAM Dmj 0 Lan Tawy. [*Se(' 
JlAunrs, Joiiis^ llYnANi), 1802- 1823, author.] 

ILOHESTER, ItroriAKU OF (</. 1180), 
bishop of Winchester. [See UtciiAni).] 

ILIVE, JACOB (1705--17C3), printer, 
letter-founder, and author, born m 17t)r>, A\as 
tile soil of a planter of Aldersgate StretM, one 
of those *said to be higliQyers ’ (see * Negus’s 
lust,’ 1724, in Ntouols, Lit. Anenl i. 309). 
Ilis mother, Jane (b, 1669 (L 20 Aug. 1733), 
was the daughter of Thomas James, printer. 
His two brothers, Abraham {(L at Oxford 
1777) and Isaac, were also printers, \bont 
1730 'ho applied himself to lettei'-cutting, 
and carried on a foundry and a iirinting- 
liouse togetlier. In 1734 he lived at Alders- 
gate over against Aldersgate coflee house; 
afterwards he removed to Ijondou House, the 
habitation of the late Dr. UawHnson, 011 the 
opposite side of the way . , . iu 17 46, but his 
foundry had been purchased 3 July 1740 by 
Mr. Jon. James ^ (E. Rowe Monns, BUserta- 
tkn upon Englhh Typographical Foundern^ 
1778, p. 64). *He«.abandouecl t)pe-foundmg, 
but carried on the printing-oflieo to the end 
of his life. ' lie was an expeditious composi- 
tor .. . and knew the letters by touch’ {ih, 
p. 65). In 1780 he printed his chief book, 
^The Dayman’s Vindication of the Clmstiau 
Religion, in 2 pta. : (i.) The Laymaifs general 
Vindication of Christianity ; (ii.) The Lay- 
man’s Plain Answer to a late Book ' (i.e. the 
* Grounds and Reasons ’ of Anthony Collins), 
London, 1730, 8vo. He delivered at Brewers’ 
Hall, 10 Sept., and at Joiners’ Hall, 24 Sept. 
1733, an ' Oration ’ on the plurality of worlds 


and against the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. This was written in 1729 and made 
public in 1733 (2nd edit. 1780), ' pursuant to 
the will ’ of his mother, who shared his religi- 
ous views. * A Dialogue between a Doctor 
of the Church of England and Mr. Jacob 
Hive upon the subj«*ct of the Oration spoke 
at Joyners* Hall, wherein is proved that the 
Miracles said to be wrought by Moses were 
artificial acts only,’ followed in the same year, 
in support of the * Oration.’ He hired Car- 
pentora’ Hall, London Wall, and lectured 
there *011 the religion of nature’ (W. Wii> 
soN, History of Bmenting 6 . 9 , 1808, ii, 

291 ). From J anuary 1736 to 1738 Hive pub- 
lislied a rival to Cave’s 'Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine/ with the same title, Objects, price, and 
si/(* {Athenmiim^ 26 OoL 1889, p. 560, and 
Hook fvorm, 1 800, p. 284). In 1738 lie brought 
out another * Oration ’ * spoke at Trinity Hall, 
in Aldersgate Street,’ on 9 Jan. 1738, and 
directed against Felton’s * True Discourses’ 
on personal idenlily in the resurrection. He 
ublished a * Speech to his Brethren the 
. la'^ter Print(*rs on the great Utility of ilio 
Vrl of Printing at a General Meeting 18th 
July 1750/ London, n. d. 8vo. In 1751 he 
printed anonymously, and withgreat mystery, 
a clumsy forgery, purporting to be a traiisla- 
t ion of a so-ealliKp J3oolc of Jaslior, with Testi- 
monies and Notes explanatory of the Text, to 
wlueli is ])refixed various Readings translated 
into English from the Hebrew by AlcuLn of 
Britain, who went a Pilgrimage into the 
Holy Land,’ printed in 1751, 4to, reissued 
with additions by Rev. C, R. Bond, Bristol, 
1829, 4to (sec T. II, Horne, Introductiony 
1856, iv. 711-6; E. R. Mores, Bmertation. 
X>. 65). 

On 20 June 1756 Hive was sentenced to 
throe years’ imprisonment with hard labour 
in the House of Correction at Clerkenwell, 
for writing, printing, and j^blishing * Some 
Remarks on the excellent Discourses lately 
published by a very worthy Prelate [Thomas 
Sherlock] by a Searcher after Religious Truth,’ 
London, 1754, 8vo. It was anonymous, and 
was rewritten and enlarged as ' Remarks on 
the two Volumes of excellent Discourses 
lately published by the Bishop of London,’ 
London, 1765, 8vo. It was declared to be 

* a most blasphemous book , . . denyii^ in a 
ludicrous manner thedivinity of Jesus Christ ’ 
as well as * all revealed religion.’ He remained 
in gaol until 10 June 17o8, employing him- 
self * continually in writing,’ He published 

* Reason^ offered for the Reformation of the 
House of Correction . . , with a Plan of the 
Prison ’ (1767), and a* Scheme ’ (1769) for the 
employment of persons sent there asdisorderly. 
The two pamphlets contain a minute and 
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highly iuteresting description of pri^jon lllV, 
written with much freedom, and ineludmg 
some useful suggestions for reform^-. Tho 
^Scheme' giyes the titles of twelve «ulu'r 
treatises (see pp. 74-80) either eomraenoed 
or projected by Ilive. 

in. 1702 Tlive published ‘ The Olmrtt'r and 
Grants of the Company of Siatioiirvv^ wnh 
Observations and Uemarks .thereon/ Lou» 
don, 176i, 8vo (see T. C. Ilv^’s\nn, ff/po- 
gmphia^ 1826, pp, 274-5). Thi-* w.i< a 
pamphlet on certain grievances In* hod dis- 
covered in the management of the Statitmci'N 
Company, andhecalledamiM'ting tm :»diily. 
A eommitteo was ai>poin1cd to nn|inre into 
the state of the eoinpuny, aiul a new ma*-ter 
and wardens ducted, but the temporary 
does not seem to have gone iiuieii 
further (Gough, llrifMi To|^^MJv<^^hu^ ITK), 
i. 507). Hive was soniewlmt <ijM)ritonHl in 
Ills mind/ says Nichols (Zi/V. Autu/. i. 
an opinion apparent lvha*^od ujunv tin* print ei’^ 
unortliodoxy. His puhliH]u‘d writ inu'^ ''how 
much shrewdness. Ho died in l7(Kh aged 

fNieliolsN Lit, Anrcd. i 3tV>-in, ( h.tlue'rs’s 
Oon. Biog. Diet xix.227 t>; ^ B Ih c*!’*' < >ld Ihi*’- 
li'ih J.etter Foiindrie*», 1SS7, j»]j aiG '* SoUs 
andUuorits, 1st Mn% v, 41^), 7tli ‘'er. \n. ;>S7 1 

H U. f 

ILUDGB, THOMAS IIKXD) 

H5J), portrait-painter, born at lhtmin.:h}un 
on 26 Sept, J79l>, h«dongt>d to a himilv rr^i- 
dont near Nantwieh in (’he-lnre. illidgtX 
father removed to Mamdie^ter, ami dviny 
early left a. 3 "oung family H^antilv jirovided 
for IlUdge wa^ edueated at Mane!e'''ter, 
and was taught drawing. JL* wav miIim*- 
quentlj' the pupil in hiica*es'«if»n of M, it her 
Hrowii and Avilham Bradlev q. v, Hf 1 1 e*d 
landscape painting, but married <*arlv, ami 
had recourse to portrait-painting as more 
profitable than landscapc-painf ing. How 
successful as a portrait-painter in tin* groat 
manufacturing towns of Laiicm-liire, paint ing 
mauy of tlie civic orfinancialcelehriti<“-of the 
locality. He was a frequent exhibitor at t lie 
JLiverpool Academy from 1827. In JM2 he 
came to Itondon, and was from that time a 
constant exhibitor at the Hoytil Academy. 
In 1844, on the death of 11. P. flrigus, U.A., 
he purchased the lease of his hoinse in Bruton 
Street , Berkeley Square, wlu*re lu* commences! 
practice as a popularand fashionable portrait- 
painter. lie aied unexpecte<lly r*f fever on 
13 May 1861* There are portraits by him in 
many public institutions at Liverpoed, Pres- 
ton, and ebtewhere. 

(Bedgrare^S Diet, of Artists; Art Journal, 
1877 ; Catalogues of the Royal Aea/lomy, Liver- 
pool Academy, &c.3 1^* 


15 Illingworth 

ILLINGWORTH, WILLIAM 

18^15), a^cllivi^t, horn in 1761, uuii the third 
5011 of Willittiu IHingworlh, tradcsninu, of 
Xottingham. After ni (ending Noltinglmui 
and AhmcliC'^tm' graunnar scliooH, ho was 
articled to a Niniinglmm attornov naniiMl 
Story. By l7S‘-'ho ha<l 0 '«tahlivht‘il hii««iolf 
m pvactico in l..ondou as an ut(orm-\ of the 
kings bench ( Buowxi:, Jjttr AA‘AA. 

In INK) hepuhli^hl‘d a learned * Inquiry into 
iJu' Law.v, .Vntiont and MmU m, respecting 
hWestullinu, Uegratine. and Inmovsing/ Ills 
vkill in tiMUphonng mannvcnptv U-d to his 
h.*ini! appointed m (he \ oar u suh-eom- 

mivsioner on public rei ords. He t mnseribtMl 
and collated the ‘Statutes of tin* Ibailin' 
from Mauna < Imrt.i to neavh the end of the 
ivign of Henrv NdJI ; transcribed and printed 
the M^uo Wat*rant<» Pleaiiinu- ^ ( 1>18) and 
the * llundrt‘d IhdK' ( 1 h 12 1 '^), and wrote 
llie prefaec and eompdeil in Latin (he in- 
dev renun to tin* ‘ vVhbrevlat io l^hicjlorum * 
With .lohn taley In edited the 
‘Tesla de Nevdl’t 1 807 t, and jmsjsiid in the 
preparation of vol, i. of the ‘ Uotnh Scotitc ' 
( I’s] t ). ID* niHile a gi neral arrangement of 
the refolds in I lie eliiqiter-hoiise at West- 
minster, ami in 180^ drew uj) a press eata- 
login ofihoir contents. His Mndt»v Cart arum 
di* Scotia ‘ill the c)eipfoi-]»onsc ^va‘^ yirivutfdy 
]>nnted m folio hv 80 * Thonnih PhillijipH at 
Middle* Hill about iHlo. HewentwithT. H. 
'I'mnJm-s in all ibeeulliedrale in Kngland niul 
In land to s»‘arch for origimd statutes. In 
1 1 eland lie also invpnrtcd the st/ilo of the 
ri'cordv. About i'sOo ho wa^ cliOMm dcpul v- 
kefjicr of tin* recnrrds in the Tower und<*r 
Saniuf*! livs/ms. When Henry^ Petrie suc- 
i’cnded L\soos av Ivcrpm* in August IHB), lie 
refusnil to I'ontinue Illingworth a.'^ ^deput^''- 
kncj)er/ though In otrered to alloV him to 
remain as Ins Hderk.^ Hlingw’^tirth ohjectetl 
to Hial denomination and n^nigned. J le then 
set np as a, record agent ami translator. On 
25 June 1825 he entered himself at Gray'w 
Inn, hut w^'an not calleil to the Iwir ( 

In expectation of liecoming a anb-commis- 
Bioner under tin* new record conimiBsion in 
( 'liri^^t mas, 1832, he drew up for the private 
use of the commissionerfi, in Aluv 1831, M)b- 
servatious on the Public Keeordftoftbo Four 
CourtH at Westminster, and on tJic meamirea 
recommended by the (’ommitlee of the 
lloiiae of Commons in 18(X) for remlering 
them more accessible to the public/ of which 
fifty copies w^ere printed by the lx>ard, lie 
advised the secretary, (X P. Cooper, on nu- 
meroufi points, but never received the ex- 
pected apnointnient , and CoojX^r made exieii- 
1 .sm* uMioiIllingwortVsnotcsand ‘suggestions 
I without acknowlodgmeni . Illingworth was 
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exfimmod by the second committee of tJie 
House of Commons respecting the record com- I 
missioners on 2 March 1880, and gave most 
interesting evidence. Before his death he 
became blind and iel] into poverty. A sub- 
scription vras made for him at the Incorporated 
Law Society in Chancery Lane. lie died at 
13 Brookflby Street, South Islington, on 
21 b'eb. 1845 Home Jieyister), Ilis 

peculitxr temper hindered his advancement. 
As examples of his unrivalled familiarity with 
old law and records, it may be uient lom^d that 
in the case of Iloe i\ lirenton he produced 
from lh<‘ lord treasurer’s remembrancer’s 
office an impoitanl extent of the asseasion- 
able manors of iJie ducliy of Cornwall in the 
ri'ifin of bklwnrd 11, and in t]i(» case of the 
Mayor and Coiporation of Bristol against 
Bush lu* hronglit forward rolls of th(‘ reign 
of Henry VI, winch <*stablislied the rights 
of the corporation of Bristol to all the tolls 
upon bliipping coming in and out of the port. 
Illingworth heeame F.S.A. in 1805. 

Ills elder brothf3r, Oailoy iLMXOWourn. I 
horn about 1758, was ('ducat ed at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in ‘ 
1781 as tenth senior optime, lie ])roceed(Ml j 
M.A, in 1787 and D.l). hi 1811, In 1788 1 
lu» was pri'Stmled to tlic rectory of Scamiiton, 
Lincolnshire, and was subsequently \ieav of 
Stainton-bj-Langworth and n*ctor of hip- 
worth in the same counly. In July 1802 
lie was preferred to a prebend in Lincoln 
Cathedral, which he resigned in Marcli 1808 
on becoming archdeacon of Stow (Ln Nuvn, 
ed. llardy, ii. 81, 148), He died on 
28 Aug. 1828 at Scampton, in his sixt y-fifth 
year, having married, on 8 May 1788, Miss 
Sophia Harvey, who sur^ ivod him, together | 
with two sous and four daughters {Gent .Mag. 
vol. lii, pt. i. p. 151, vol. xciU.pt. ii. p. 279). 
Illingworth was elected F.S.A. in 1809. He 
is the author of ‘ A Topographical Account 
of the Parish of Scampton in the County of 
Lincoln, and of the Roman Antiq[uities lately i 
discovered there ; together with Anecdotes 
of the Family of JRolles,’4to [London, 1808], 
an excellent work, enriched with drawings, 
portrait s, and pedigreos. In 1810 he reissued 
ft, intending to apply the profits from its sale 
to charitable uses. 

[J. F, Smith’s Reg. Manchester Grammar 
School (Chetham Soc.) ; Report of Record Com- 
mission, 1836.] G. G. 

ILLTYD or ILTTJTUS (/. 520), some- 
times called Illtyd Farchoo, or Tnn 
KmoHT, Welsh saint, was born in Brittany, 
being the son of Bicanys, by a sister of 
Emrys Llydaw called Biengulida, and there- 
fore a great-nephew of St. Germauus [q. v.], 


bishop of Auxerre, who^e disciple also he was. 
The oldest, and probably on that account the 
‘ most trustworthy, account of his life is to be 
found in the lives of SS. Gildas, Samson, 

' and Maglorius, wliich were written about 
()(X) or soon after, and are publislied in Ma- 
billon’s ‘ Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S, Bene- 
I dicti,’ Venice, 1733, i. 181, 164 sqq., 209 
I (soe also Liber Landavemh^ p. 287, for the 
(life of Si. Samson). Here the name is 
variously given as Ilildutus and Elt utus, and 
it is stated that he had a school on a small 
and baiTeii island, which was, however, 
joined to the mainland in answer to his 
prayers, and became known as Llanilltyd 
I^iwr, which is the Welsh form for Llau- 
twit Major in (Hamorganshiie. Gildas, Sam- 
son, bisiiop of Dol, and Maglorius, Samson's 
successor at Dol, are said to have been at 
Illtyd’b bchool. Owing, perhaps, to a mis- 
reading of the life of St. Samson, it is eiTone- 
oiisly stated in the ‘ Life of St. Pol de Ijeon,’ 
wn t ten in 88 1 ( puhli&hed in ' Uevuo Celtique,’ 
V. 118 60), that the school was in Oaldey 
Island. 

b5iller details of Illtyd’s life are given in 
(\)tloniau MSS. Vespasian, A. xiv., a ma- 
iiubcrlpi written in tlio eleventh or twelfth 
cent ury, printed mdillerently in Rees’s^ Cnm- 
bro-Bntibli SainU,’ x^p. 465-94, and abridged 
in Oapgrave’s ^ Nova Legonda AnglifeJ fol. 
clxxwii. It is there isolated that Illtyd 
in his (uirly days took to the profession of 
arms, crosbod from Brittany to the court of 
King Arthur, afterwards came to Glamorgan, 
and attached himself for a time to the court 
of the ivgulus of that district. On one occa- 
sion he joined the king’s family in a hunt, in 
course of wliich the territory of St. Cadoc 
[q. v.] was entered upon, and all d^cepting 
Illtyd are said to have been miraculously 
swallowed up by the earth for insulting 
Cadoc, who then easily succeeded in inducing 
Illtyd to renounce the world and to devote 
himself to religion (see * Life of St. Cadoc ’ in 
Reus’s CamhrO’^Britisk BainU^ p. 387 ,• Cad- 
GRVYD, loQ. cit . ; Waltbb Mates, Be Nngia 
Curmliwiij ed, Wright for Camd. Soc., p. 76). ; 
Submitting Lo the tonsure and assuming the 
clerical habit, he was ordained by Dubricius, 
hibliop of Llandaff. He built a church, and 
afterwards a monastery, which maybe identi- 
fied with the school already referred to, at 
Llantwit Major, under the patronage of Meir- 
chion, a chieftain of Glamorgan (cf. Liber 
lMndai>emi$y p. 320). He attracted a num- 
ber of bcholars to him, especially from Brit- 
tany, including, in additioU to those men*r 
tioned in the earlier biography, SL David, 
St. Lunarius, and St, Paul Aurelian, other- 
wise St. Pol de Leon. The college continued 
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to flourish for sevt^ral centurio'^, js^^udiiiir forth 
a laxgo number of missionaries uutih early iu 
the twelfth ceutury, its revenue's ^^elv appro- 
priated to the abbey of Tewlves])urY 
Cart^ et Mtamtienhi de Ohmorijan^ i, 21)* 
Besides teaching his pupll'^, IHt^d is said to 
huTB worked with hU own hands; to have 
been specially skilful in agriculture, and to 
have reclaimed a largo poition of land tVom 
the sea (CwoKvyn, /oe. oifX winch may 
be the explanation of thc^ miracle whicli is 
alleged to united tht^ idand to the 

mainland. Lat<^r writers iK-^ort that he 
introduced improved methods of agricul- 
ture, and invent od a new kiml of plough. 
The story of IUtyd*s life i«t th** subject of a 
poem hy Lewis* Aorgamvg { /i, {loh 

J/& ft* 2P2“5), Aceoiriin^ to i Vt*ssv^ his 
cominemoratioii was held on 7 h'eb , bat tin* 
year in which he died is uncertnin. \t least 
twelve churches, se\en of wluch art' still 
called after liis name, art* dedicated to Ult\d 
in different parts of Wales ; most of tln>se ni 
niamoi'gan^hm' were probably fomidi'd by 
him, as Llantwit Afajor, wlu've a ero-s bear- 
ing an inscri}»tu)n to the nnmtin \)f lltet, 
Samson, and Khisar* and en'cted abtuit the 
ninth centim, is still to he M*em It is tit- 
graved in AVe^twoods^ La]n<lariuin \\ alha*,* 
j)L 4, and in Iliihner's* JnsenptionesC’briMi- 
imaSj’p. ik*}, where a Iso is tobe found Ihvdes^or 
1 1 readi n e oft lie in ^en pt loi i , t\ h ic i hI i tiers 
from that gnen iu lladdau and HtnhbsV 
^ ('ouiiciIh/ i. 028. 

[Attthoritios cited aboio, A tclueologia (‘am- 
bi'oiisis, 5t}i ser. V. 100 -I'l, 'flio Annquiiu s of 
Llantwit Alajor, by i>r. Vidiolson. pnl dished in 
Williams's Momuiiuthshire, to 63, Uciss 
Welsh 8aintjs,pp l78-8(b] 1>. Li T. 

iMAtJE, TIIOArAH (I77i>-l'^o0), gonlo- 
gist,bornin 1 772, was son of John I mage, vicar 
of Peterborough, and r**ctorof Klton, Xorth- , 
amptonshire, lie was educated at (Virpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and graduat»*d 
B.A. 179fi and M.A. 1798. In 179H he pn^* 
seated himself to the rcctoiy of Wliqistead, 
near Bury rit, Edmund’s, and in 1^07 hr* ht^ ^ 
came al^ rector of Staiiningfield. Image 
was a very diligent collector of fossils, and 
the specimens in the museum at Wliepstea^l 
fully illustrated the geology of the ea^^tern 
counties (cf. ClaUk and UunHEs, Zf/^ of ^ 
Sedgwi^. ii. 320-2). In 1 840 he woh electt*d 
F.G*S. In I860, owing to the exertions of 
S^gwick, the fossils were bought by the 1 
university of Cambridge ; they are now in the 
WoodwardianMuseum. ImagediedatWhep- 
stead rectory 8 March 1856. After his de^th 
his collection of minerals was sold by anctiom 

[Gent Mag, 1856, i. 534, 554 ; Cambridge 
Chronicle, 23 Feb* 1856.] W. A, J. A, 
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IMISOK, dtUIN (rf. 1788), mechanic and 
printer, was iu busiiu^'^s ut Alaiichcstt^r iu 
1783-0 tus. a clock and watch nmkor and iip* 
rician, and also ah a printer. Lcinoinc states 
that * among other pursiutM he nuulc aomo 
pn>gre.ss in Iho an of letter-founding, and 
actually printed scxcral small popular novels 
at AlancncHtvr, with Moudeuts ent by him- 
Mdf/ printed * Drill llunbandry IW- 
tected, by the Kev. James Qot>ke’ fahout 
1783), * 'flio History of f hi^ I Acts, and 
Martyrdoms of . , . JUewd Christ itnis,’ wit b 
cuts (1785), and a pamphlet on *Tho CVm- 
Ktructiou and Use of the Parameter nr 
AVeather tiluss.’ Hin be^t work was ‘Tim 
»School of Arts, or an liuroduetiou to Uaoful 
Knowledgi'/ 1785, A portion t>f this whs 
stpuralolv i-^Mied ns ‘A Treatise on the ^ Me- 
ehan lealPouern/ London, 1787, >^econd 
eiliiums of both eaim*oiit in I7t)4, and there 
wen* subsiHjmmt issues of the ‘ School of Arts’ 
in IKld, entitled ‘ Llenn nta c>f Science and v. 
\ri/ ami in 1807 and imison died in 

London on Ut Aug. 17 n8, 

[Guuomo's Typogniphh'Hl Antkjmties, 1813, 
p,l\sitiv (hMit, Ax, ig August 1 788, p. 758; Man- 
4'lu sj or Ab'ivurv, 26 A ug 1 788 , Larwnkor’s Ivocal 
Ole.in 2 jigs, t <1,17 202, 2U5, IiuiMufK Worksl 

C. W. H. 

IMLAH, JOHN (1790 I8|6), tmet , the 
son of an innke* jier, was bom )n Al)er<h'eu 
on 15 \ov, 1700. On <*oint»leting his e<luca- 
tioii at I h** grammar selnio!, ho WHS ftpjiren- 
ticcd ]>ijino-l um*r to a IochI niUKjcselhns 
and ultimatelv secured an ajpointmeni in 
llif* London )ionHf‘ of Messrs. Broadwood. 
He (liid of yellow fe\er on 9 Jnn. 1816, ai 
St, James’s^ .lainaica, wliither he bad gone 
on a \is)t to a brother, fmlah had written 
poetry from his bf»\ hood, and m 1827 he pnh- 
lishetl ‘Mav Flowers/ Loudon, 12mo, which 
was fo]]o%\ed in 1811 bv ^ Booms and Songs/ 
Lomlon, 12mo. ilo also contributed to Mm*- 
k*odrt ‘Xutional MeiodicH’ atid the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal.’ IlisHongs are rich 
in mney, and show a true ingtimd for 
iuu«>ic of wordvS, Several of them have won 
considerable popularity, nnd find a place in 
all Scotch eollect ions ‘ Oh, gin T were wliero 
( ladle riiH * is a spedal favourite, and its tuno 
was for long the ijuick-march of tlie Aber- 
deen city rifle battalion. 

[Kogors’a Scottish Mmstrel ; AValkeFe Biirda of 
Bonaccord; Aberd^^cn newspapers.] J. 0. H. 

IMLAY, OILBEUT (.f J793), author 
and jjoJdier, was bom in New Jersey about 
1755, as may be inferred from an aHmi»ion in 
the preface to bis account of Kentucky. He 
served in the American w^ar of independence 
on the patriotic side, attaining the rank of 
captain. After iu termination he went to 

B B 
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Kentucky, ^liere be was employed as * a com- 
missioner for laying out lands in tbe back 
settlements/ It is uncertain when 
to bnti in 1792 liis * Topographical 

Description of the Western Territory of North 
A,tn6rioa ’ was published in London. It is in 
the form of letters to a friend, represented as 
' the anonymous editor, but it may he doubted 
whether the person and the ^istolary style 
were not equally a disguise. The hook is tuU 
of infomatjon, evincing both knowledge and 
ability on the part of the writer ; it was re- • 
printed at N(3W York in 1798 with asupxde- | 
ment by John Pilson, and republished in 
Donuon, with additions, in 1797. In 1798 
Imlay published a three-volume novel, ^The 
^Emigrants,Mlie wriler, ns an American ob- 
server of Kngliftli institutions, proposing Ho 
V place a mirror to the view of Englishmen, 
that they may heboid the deeay of those 
featuri'S wliich once were so lovely,’ and in 
particular to induce them Ho prevent the 
sacrilege which the present practices of 
matrimonial engngem<*nts nocessarily pro- 
duce.’ Ilow Imlay worked these views out 
is uncertain, as the only acc(3ssible copy of j 
his novel is imperfect. Tlie scein^ is laid in 
America in districts familiar to him, the 
conduct of the story is artless, the style 
matter of fact, and lie may be easily believed 
when ho says that ho ^ was only induced to 
give the work the stylo of a novel from 
believing that it would prove more attrac- 
tive to the generality of readers,’ It may be 
doubted whether this anti-matrimonial per- 
formance iiromotod his connection with Mary 
AVollstonecraft, or was a consequence of it ; 
probably the latter, ns he writes in his pre- 
face as one no longer in England, Tie was 
certainly in France by A])ril 1798, at wliich 
time ho formed that memorable connection 
with Mary 'Wollstonecraft which has gained 
her the sympathy of all readers of her im- 
passioned letters, and left him with the un- 
enviable character of * the base Indian who 
threw a pearl away richer than all his tribe ’ 
[see under OonwXN, Mary Wollstonecbaft]. 
imlay was evidently inconstant, sensual, and 
unfeeling. Ho lived with IMary at Havre 
and in London for about eighteen months, 
and parted with her in the autumn of 1795. 
The last glimpse we have of him is in April 
1796, when, as Godwin tells us, he and Alary 
Wollstonecraft ^met by accident upon the 
New Koad; he alighted from his horse and 
walked with her for some time; and the 
rencounter passed, as she assured me, without 
producing in her any Oppressive emotion’ 
(Gonwiisr, Memoir^ 1798, p. 146). lie pro- 
bably returned to America ; the time and 
place of his death are unknown. 


[Posthumous Works of Mary WolUton^rafili 
Godwin, vols. iii. and iv. ; Mary WoUatonocraft’s 
Letters tp Imlay, edited by C. Kegau Paul; 
Pennell’s Life of Mary WolJstoneeraft Godwin ; 
Paufs Life of WUliam Dodwin; ^.ppletoU’s 
Dictionary of Americap Ifiography,] E."G-, 

IMMYNS^ JOHN (d. 1764), muriciau, 
became an attorney in yoptk, but a love of 
gaiety ruined liis^rofes^onal chances- Ke- 
duced to poverty, he was hv a time clerk to 
a city attorney, but to predilection for 
music led to his appointment as amanuensis 
to Dr. PepuRch, the musidiaii, and as copyist 
to the Academy of Ancient Musie, He became 
an active member of the acodehly. When 
forty years of age he taught^iinself the lute, 
solely by the aid of face’s ‘ Alusick’s Monu- 
ment ; ’ attained a certain degree of proficiency, 
and procured the po<»t or lutenist tp tne 
Oliapel Royal, in succession to Jolm Shore. He 
was also an iudilferent performer on the 
Hate, violin, viol da gamba, and harpsichord. 

Tmmyiis’s voice, a strong but not very 
flexible alto, was excellently suited for the 

! )orformance of madrigals. In 1741 he 
bunded the Madrigal Society. Its original 
members wcu’c mostly mechanics, Spitalfiolds 
weavers, and Ihe like. At their meetings, 
which were held in an alehouse in Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street, to vary the entertain- 
ment of singing catches, madrigals, rounds, 
&c., Immyns would sometimes read by way 
of lecture a chapter of Zarlino translated 
by himself. In various years he filled the 
annual office of president of the^ society. 
In September 1703 a letter was^ritten to 
him by the society exempting him from all 
ollioes) and asking him to allow his name to 
remain on the roll of members. II® is stated 
to have been an enthusiastic collector of the 
music of the earlier composers, especially 
madrigal -wTiters, but to have had no taste 
for the music of his time. He died of asthma 
in Coldbath Fields, 16 April 1764. His son 
John was for some time organist of Surrey 
Chapel. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, i. 766; Hawkins’s 
Hist, of Music, p. 886 ; Madrigal SPc. Eccorda] 

E. F. S« 

IMPBY, Sir ELIJAH . (1782^1809), 
chief justice of Bengal, younjgpest son of 
Elijah Impoy, by his second wife, Martha, 
daughter 01 James Fraser, LL.D., was bom 
liisfather’s house,ButterwickHouse,Hmnmer- 
smith, 1 8 June 1733. His father, A merchtot, 
some of whose trade was With the Best Indies, 
possessed property at Fulham, kbout Ux- 
bridge, ana in the parish of Marjrfebpne, end 
on his death in 17 W left consideacaWe wealth 
to his three sons. Michael, the eltot, carried 
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I ^ jtwm lun mgr Ufet*n opojfit^id in 

^thtiUhw^hl^lAU. f77li tte wm% mmhm im 

{|723-I7|>b)^ hihgj^ ^(‘Uulai' ax (Weist- j: axAml tlu^ Cbmt^ 

wfti» CUrmt C%inpcK Ox- At ilna rim*‘ th«^ Icrnf^pf^rnim 

fdra^tml741, gmdiiaW B.A. in 1745 uiid tjuaiwU of Wnru u lkmu\ijr^» lUts 
^ a jiich- with both hi^ cuuinnl and Nahd 

monoi jmbli^ed a tt^ntiso ok cotsey[)ttrHti\o Komar, ov* iVtmoimiai*, wmv reociung tfeuir ‘ 
anatomy,tr4VfeHodabr<>a<l,and du'd at Xaph'*^ hitt^wst sto nndm* lI\bnN»iH, W.viur 
19 Dec, 1766. KUjnb was to Jom his ttnxj. Ami with Kami Kiunar Impoywnaatj 
brotherJ^moaatJVt^tihtnMerSehwol m uuct‘ brought judioially into very oloc^o 
aud wa:? elected a scholar jn 171^7. Hr lationa. As ♦Wly as 'j>t?ii‘mhrr 1772 one 
^atinguishedbimsejf ainoiiu Insfrllows, who (hingabisfson had, «?< ov^jutor for a nettleo 
included Warren Ifcistmg4> q v ^ChurHull, battkor who Imcl diod in 1769, miod Kend 
Oolman,audCJ!i^U]J)tnland. Ou 2^ I Vo. 1751 Kumar Ibv Mimh uUogod to ho duo fOAtJio 
he entered ae^i pensioner at lYmitv("ollr|ir, dead maiiS Nand luuunr not osj^y 

Cambridge; wan olefcted a hi*holar m 1752; dented \m indebtedness, but put forward 
was second in* the classicrtl tupos su*ojid counter chum*> on uoo>unt of a bond whioU ^ 
senior optiiuc, and junior ebanet 11m he stated had he»m given him by the 4t*lid * 

libtinl756w]tt»« he gU'adaahd lb \. , became man. He refuM^d. Imwexer, t*) produce ilm * 
fellow of his college in 1757, ami priM ceded ])ond, and doeJimd in 17/1 to follow tho 
J1,A, in 1759. Ho wa<«calUHl tn the lur at huggestmn of the cotivt to the dit*^ 

Idntxilu’s Inn 28 Xo\. 1756, and wtnt the pute te allot ratten An appJjeation made 
western circuit In April ITtiti { i* wa*- up- tntlieold<oiut on 25 Mauh 1771 to compel 

I minted recorder of Ba^mg^tokt In 177<> 7 Aund l\umarlodeli\oi fheihsputedddeument 
10 travelled on the eontment wJtli a Mr to (hingnbismm or his «i»* nl, Mohun VrasAd^ 
Poplmm and with John 1 limning. aiterwanK wu*' n iusnl (tn Jan, 1775 Thomas Karrer, 
first Lord Ashbui ton, both of w liom n maim d a Iwnu^liM , u peati d tins applieatiou in behalf 
his friends through life, Ou Juii J7t>'' of Mohnn lYi-^ud m I in |x \ 'ti court* In the 
he matiicd. In 1772 be was oohum I for the following Munh bi fore judgment was do-^ 
Bast India Company before tle« Uoum* <»r lixernl Naiul Kumar priderr/d charges of 
Commons, wdum the com t of do < uoi'^ WOK" Ciiiniptum ag.uu«i ami in April 

heard at the bar 111 support of ohu it ions to a Hastings retulmtid bv biingtng charges of 
bill affecting their interests lu tkiigal In tou’^pniuw agmuM Naiid Kumar and some 
Ihu following year the regulatmu m t ior tin* of hn assoeiuU s. upon whiidi they wove soon 
government of India waj^ passed ( b* Ooo I U, acquit te<l Jhdoie the cmd of fhc Htiine month 
c. (58),* and a supreme coint ol iusIuh* was ( \pTil) Impey, howe\er, made the order 
establWiod at Calcutta. Of this/sHut linpy prnNed ior by Oun^^abisHSi and Iiih agent^ 
was appointed the first duel just n*-, <m the lor tJie de’nnoy t«> them by ^and Kumar of 
recommendation, os ho believed, riuirlow, tiu* liusjuiied bond, fnmnsliately afterwards 
the atfbruey-general. He w^as Knidiled, and (0 May) a thtuge of forging the bhnd w^fiH 
leavingfor India by the xVasou in April 1771, picferred agauitet Nand Kumar, and two of 
lauded in Calcutta on 19 Oct, the judges of rht* hi|jhcr court sitting at Cal- 

According to the ill-defined and badly cntia, as juBtifs** or the peace, a pro- 
drafted letters patent wbitdi impev helped iracted inquiry committed him for trial, mil 
to frame, the newly established court iit was refused, and when tliat qucftHon was 
Calcutta was to have jurisdiction o\er all brought before Impey in the sunrome court 
trespasses by pcawns in the comimny’s he confinned tho decision of tho lower court, 
service; to try eivfl causes of tU^ \aiue of Early next mouth the grand jury found a 
over five hundred rupees; to act us a court true bill against Nan<l Iv^mnar, and the case 
of equity, probate, and admireltA , to be a came before Impev au<l the other three judges 
court ofbyer and terminer and gaol dcliveiy ; of the supreme court on H June 1775. Mr. 
and to hear, determine, and award judgment Durham appeaissl for the crown, while tho 
and oxeCtttion in all treason'^, murder*^, prifooacr was defended by two advocates, tho 
felonies, and forgeries, committed by Briti’^h leader Iwing Farrer, who had acJted on the 
suhJcctefotlicproymcesofBengal,llihar,and hide of 6ungahi^scnl in the preliminary pro- 
Omaa, oJr by any others directly or indirectly ceedings. The trial began with pleas to the 
employed or in the service of the company, 'jurisdiction, and with an argument on the 
The court might also reprieve or suspend ' Indictment, which !iad been drawm — it was 
execution ofits sentence until the king’s plea- aftcrwaids said— by Mr. JTustic** J4emaistre, 
sure shoold be known in all ca&es where there i one of the commit ting magiftrates. Sir Ito- 
should appear a proper occasion for mercy. ^ bert Chambers v."j, the only one of the 

* v te O 
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judges who was a professed jurist, exjiressed 
doubts as to the applicability of the statute 
(2 Geo, II. c. 26) under which the prisoner 
was indicted. But after evidence liad been 
lieard it was ruled by the majority of the 
bench that there was no reason why this 
statute should not apply. A conviction liad 
in 1765 been obtained under it in a Calcutta 
court, and sentence of death passed on a high- 
castp Hindu. There is no reason to regard 
the court’s decision as bad ; but the letters 
patent constituting the new court had not 
made it plain what law the court was called 
on to administer. A diflerence of opinion on 
the point was therefore inevitable. 

As the trial proceeded the crown lawyers 
pi*oved incompetent, and much of the exami- 
nation and cross-exiimi nation was undertaken 
by the judges, as still hai)pens sometimes in 
Indian trials. But the circumstance gave 
rise to much subsequent comment hostile to 
the judges. TJie proceedings occupied seven 
days. Evidence was produced tJiat two of 
the attestations to the bond were forgeries, 
and also that the sum acknowledged was 
not due from the alleged obligee. For the 
defence, on the other hand, evidence was re- 
corded that the bond had been truly exe- 
cuted and truly attested, and subsequently 
acknowledged in writing. In their cross- 
examination the witnesses for the defence 
showed signs of having been tutm^ed. They 
contradicted one another on points put to 
them by the coutt. The most important of 
them broke down onaquestion put by the pri- 
soner himself. On the 16th the chief justice 
fairly and exhaustively summed up tlie evi- 
dence. ^ It would have been impossible to 
put more sti'ongly ’ the points that Avere fa- 
vourable to the prisoner (Stephen, The Story 
of Nuncomar^ i. 164 ?z.) Want of local ex- 
perience, however, led Impey to remark that 
* the nature of the defence (which undoubtedly 
turned the scale against the prisoner) Avas 
such that, if it Avere not believed, it must 
prove fatal;’ whereas in India, then, as now, 
a good defence is often supported in the 
law courts by much false ev idence. But, in 
the opinion of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
*no man ever had, or could' have, a fairer 
trial than Nuncomar, and Impey in particular 
behaved ^i%absoiute fairness, and as much 
indulgence was; compatible with his duty.’ 
The jury found a verdict of guilty. 

A motion made by Farrer in arrest of judg- 
ment on 22 or 23, June failed, and Impey 
passed sentence of death, no other sentence 
Ibeing laAvful under the stjatute on which the 
prisoner had been tried. The court ordered 
at the same time that several witnesses for 
the defence should be prosecuted for pequry, 


I and declined to exercise the power given; in, 
j its charter of suspending the execution Until 
the king’s pleasure could be taken., A peti- 
tion presented to the court on 24 June on the 
convict’s behalf for leave to appeal was re- 
fused, apparently in Impey’s absence from the 
court. In July the grand jurjy expressed in 
an address to Impey their satisfaction at his 
conduct of the trial, and some merchants, 
Armenians, and natives of Calcutta, presented* 
similar addresses to all the jiidges, m which 
Impey was extravagantly eiilogised. A letter 
drawn up by Farrer for presentation to the 
judges by the council, and intended to ac- 
company a petition from the prisoner for a 
reprieve, Avas privately examjped on 1 Aug. 
by the majority of the council, the enemies 
of Hastings and Impciy, and they recom- 
mended Farrer not to proceed further in the 
matter. On 6 Aug. 1776 Nand Kumar was 
])iiblicly hanged. 

It was afterwards asserted by English 
statesmen, prompted by Sir Philip Francis 
[q. V.], that Impey acted throughout as a tool 
of the governor, that the prosecution had 
been instigated by Hastings with the view 
of stifling the accusations which the prisoner 
was bringing against him, and that the chief 
justice had on that ground refrained from 
exercising liis privilege of mercy. No collu- 
sion between Hastings and Impey was, how- 
ever, proved. TJie governor-general had little 
to gain by the death of the prisoner (whose 
accusations had already been recorded, to- 
gether Avith the proofs on which they rested) 
compared with Avhat the opposition members 
of the council had to gain by allowing the law 
to take its course. Their action in advising 
Farrer not to formally present Nand Kumar’s 
etition for a reprieve was unmistakable^ 
loreover, Francis deliberately ignored a 
letter Avhich the prisoner addressed to himself 
on 31 July asking him to interpose with the 
judges ; and a petition froin Nand Kumar to 
Sir J ohn Clavenng [q:, v. ], dated the day before . 
his execution, in which the prisoner suggested 
that he was being judicially murdered by 
Hastings’s agency, was, not brought by 
veriug to the council’s notice till 14 Auff,,wheii 
it was unanimously condemned as a libel pa 
Impey and his colleagues, and vv^s-s ordered^ 
on the motion of Francis, to < be burh^ by 
the common hangman/ ; 

Impey was anxious to extend and define tbo 
jurisdiction of his ipbiurt and to bring under its - 
control as anappeal cQUit the fiscal adininis-. 
tration, which was larjgely in the ; M 
corrupt natives; or inexperienced E 
officios. Hastings was in complete agree- 
ment with Impey pn the subject^ aiid wm 
to the directors of "the /*oTntiftnv /Si March 
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1776;, mention^ that he was iudobtt<l i<> on flu* iwrt of flu* of llu&tinus an<I 

Ampey for a draft act enlarging tlie pt>\vcr'« hiuiMdi; 

of tae siipremocourl, wbiclihcdesimd luiglu Meanwhile hV?uiei> ai home n*pveMeutedi 
be aubinlttod to his aiajostv's that lmpev\*i conduct in eii Urging ilio juris’* 

The project came ft) nothing Ibr the im>- diction of'lus cottrt contravened tfn^ letters 
ment. In July 1777 Sir John ('lH\enntr nntont -a vexatitms ohargi% ficeing that 
[q. V.] and Hastings Inought helore lmpe\ s lliamherN* whoneted throughiuit with Impey, 
coitrt their quarrel as io the \aUdityot the wit's not nhiKwtedjUnd that the counsel whose 
resignation of the govemur-getientWup which opinion wmh taken on the qui^^tiou anawert^d 
Hastings’s agent had, under a mi'Jcoucept ion, that liupe\ had coinmitte<l iif> illegality* Uut 

I resented in London. Impev decidinl that KruticiH nfe\ ailed, un<l Impey was n*cnliv<l to 
lastiugs had not rciaigned. In 1770 llas^ explain nis conduct on o Lee. 17SJ3. Ho 
tings and Francis agivod to a tetnpovar\ emhurked for KtigUnul wdth his fiuuily on 

tion of hovstilitics, and, in awirdance with L>ard the \\ orcester. Fast rndinman. After 
Francis’s cottditionSy 1 in peyV judieial pow»*r a warvew C'^i^ape from hhipwrcck, and u con- 
was seriously ^^mini^hctL The goverumont ^»*ii|U*‘ntehangec>f\ONels,ihctraveUcrslandetl 
Lsued a proclanml ion informing tlu* puhhc m June 17^4, *>ud Jinpoy settled for the time 
that Inipe^’s court had no jurwlictimi in Hr<»H\enor Street, London, 
native landholders, ifilit ary force cm- \ tew da\s h»»fore I’hrLlmas 1787, when 
ployed, uioivovor, to Tr^iiM precepts del nered the proetedingis against Wurreii Hastings 
for execution to the court% ortieers. imp< y luul nliea<K begun, Sir Hilhert Klliol fq. v. j, 
w'as prostrated hy the hnimbatum, and the afierwarcL lir’=‘t earl of Minin, wdth t!»o con- 
C'-t rangenieiit betw'^cen )um and IVaiui> wa-' nnu»e« tif Hnrki*, pn^v^^nted to the House of 
intensified wdien the latter came before him as ('oiiunoiiN ^i\ idiargCH against Impey, which 
didendant in a cavMif eriminnl eoiut^rMUion, he sfrnxe to support in a long and laboured 
and W’^as sentenct»<l to pay damag'es amounting aildre^v. clnef///v/?Y/?a/w w'ere the mat* 

to fifty thousand rupt'e*- (t>Martdi 1 775 M. At te>rs (*oniie(d<*d woth the trial and cxmil ion 
thoeiidof 1 7^0,how^e^cr, Francis went laune, ol \and Kumar, ami tlu^ evercisii of ex tended 
and the sclieme of I77ti for (lie extensaui of ju<la*ial pow'^Ts undt»rihegov»*rninnni of Hem* 
the powers of the supreme oiuirt was ro\ ived, gal ( hi \ i’^eh, J 78h u (*ommit Inc* of thn whole 
altlioughnoauthorisatam of tin* new arrange- hoinediseu^sed wdietherllieacCiHatlouHjusti* 
nieut had been n*eeiied from home. The > tiisl (Ik' impiuiehment of Impey, Impey tip- 
local courts were put under l^uropc'un control, ' ]H‘areda1 the bar, and deli Vi*red, without notes, 
and Impey w^as madepre^idi'iit of ih<* etmtral ’ a speech in his ow n defeiico. He support<»a 
court, with apjKJl late and administrathe an- Ins argjnni*nts b^ a grout number of clearly 
thority over them all. Ho w’^orked w’tdl and inar^halliMj dominients; and the printed ru- 
a^sidumisly at his new duties, ] hu ting dowui port formed ITILjctavo pages, On 9 May the 
abuses ana drawing up a <sule of regulations houwe iiKi It^l, and Hlhot’s motion wa» lost 
which lias influenced all later lawhof eivil h> 7o against 55 uh regarded the first and 
procedure, lib sou states tlmt he never en- moM import init count. Thereupon the 
joyed the extra salary at tached to the new peachment was dropped. 
po«t. It is on record that iui rook the duty ; In ITKI Impey resigned his oflice. In thu 
without making any preceding stmulatirm, j following year he entered the House of Coin- 
and offered to serve gratuitously if tlic ap- * mons as M.P. for New Homney. Ho re* 

pointmentsb^ouldbcdisapprovcdofinLondon. j tained his j^eut till the diHSolution in 17i>H, 
While on a tour of official inspecuon among S hut took little or no part in the debates; ho 
the country courts in 17H2, Impoy, at lla^* ' practically retired from public life after 1792. 
tings’s request, pushed on to Lucknow, w^htw , In that year he removed from n country 
he lent the aiithority of hb att<‘station to housi* in Kssex t<» Amesbury, WiltHhiro, and 
certain affidavits which the governor-general bectiine tenant t o t he Duke of Queensberry in 
desired to put on recortl in order to pro\ide i u hou«»e once the resort of John flay, llere 
evidence that the dowagers bad lent tlu‘m- , he enjoyed the company of many old friends, 
selves to the seditious proceedings of (hoit , including Mansfield, his former travelli^* 
suit mutinous raja of Henares (oce * companion Popliam, and his schoolfellow Sir 
under HasitogSjWabrek), Impey was well | R. Sutton, In 1794 Impev settled at 
skilled in Persian and Hindustani, and his j Newdek Park, Sussex, where he engaged in 
legal experience gave additional value to the ‘ fanning, and occupied himsolf in educating 
d^larations. But as the place was entirely \ his sons. Visiting Paris at the peace of 
beyond his jurisdiction, tlie chief just ice could ! Amiens, ho was receivod in the best society 
give no official character to the proceeding, j of the time ; but was detained, by order of 
IndhisactionofferednewgroundsofattacK j the first consul, after the rupture of the 
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peace ; lie at length obtained a passport^ and 
retufned to Newick in July 1804 lie died 
at Newick 1 Oct. 1809, and was buried in 
the family vault at Hammersmith. 

Impey’s foible was vanity ; and a: certain 
weakness of character led him to yield at 
times too readily to the commanding will 
and intellect of Hastings j but 1 here is no 
sulBcient reason to doubt the honesty of his 
intentions. He added little to his patrimony 
by Ills nii^e years of Indian service. Like 
Hastings, be surmounted by the lielp of a 
remarkably amiable temper many keen 
sorrows, and in spite of ill-hoalth enjoyed 
life to the last, lie was a good scholar, and 
some of the Latin verses preserved in the 
^ Life * are at least creditalde. He was well 
versed in French, and he wrote and 'read 
Persian. TIis Englisli styly^^was nervous 
and manly. Both Impey fiiid Hastings were 
water-drinker^,^- 

Jj^psy'^iftarried on 18 Jan, 1768 Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Iteade of Sliipton 
Court, Oxfordshirt*. His eldest son, Michael, 
a major in the OJtli foot, who had seen some 
service in the West Indies, was killed in a 
duel with Lientenont Willis of Jiis own regi- 
ment at Quebec on I Hept. 1801 ; he left a 
widow and five children. Impey's second 
son, John, became an admiral. Three younger 
sons, Elijah Borwell (1780-1849), Ilastings 
(1784-1605), and Edward (6. 1785), were, 
like their father, king’s scholars of West- 
minster, Elijah Harwell was elected to 
■Christ Church, Oxford, in 1799 (B.A. 1803, 
M.A. 1806), and remained a student on the 
foundation till his death on 3 May 1849. 
He was a cornet in the 14th dragoons in 
1808, but soon retired from tlie army, and 
devoted himself to literature. He published 
a volume of poems in 1811, Hllustrutions of 
German Poetry/ 1841, and a life of his 
father, 1846 ( Welsh, .4/wwwi ireA'ie;/i.p.46lV 
Hastings Impey, Sir Elijah’s favourite son, 
and his brotlier Edward went to India as 
writers in 1^800, The former died there 
6 June 1805, and the latter returned to 
England in 1819 (ib, pp. 450, 462). A 
natural son, Archibald Elijah Impey (1706- 
1831), was educated at l^iverton, and as a 
kmg’s scholar at Westminster from 1778. 
He graduated B.A, from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1787 (M.A. 1791); was 
called to the bar of the Inner Temple 
in 1788 f aided his father in his defence in 
1788; was a commissioner of bankrupts; 
was commissioner for settling British claims 
on Prance under the treaty of peace of 4 May 
1 814 ; became a bencher of tbe Inner Temple 
in 1880, and, dving 9 July 1831, was buried 
in the Temple Church, where there is a monu- 


ment to his memory, now in the triforium 
gallery of the round church. It was erected 
by his widow Sarah, who died 18 Nov, 1^3 
aged 65 (Gent Mag, 1831, ii* 91; WelsHt, 
Alumni Wesfm, p. 409 ; Benchers qfthe Inmr 
1888, p. 98). 

A portrait of Sir Elijah by Zoffany is in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Another^ by 
Tilly Kettle, was engraved by Carlos as frontis- 
pieceto the bio^aphy by his son. His letters 
and papers, including much of his correspon- 
dence with Hastings, were presented in 1846 
by his son and biographer to the British Mu- 
seum, and are numbered thqre Addit. MSS. 
16259-70. Other parts of his correspondence 
with Hastings are among the Hastings papers 
in the Museum {M88. Addit 29136-93). 

[Momoirs of Sir Elijah Impey, by his son, 
Elijah Barwoll Impey, London, 1846. is a con- 
fused and controversial book, but does credit to 
the character of father and son. It was written 
to count ernct the hostile view of Impey’s cha- 
racter and conduct taken by Macaulay in his 
article on Warren Hastings. The Speech 
(Stockilalc, London, 1788) is valuable for its 
npj)ondices. The part played by Impey in Nand 
KumarV tri,\l is fully discussed in the Story of 
NuneomHr,l)y Sir J. Stephen, London, 1886, which 
is a jiowcrful vindication of Impey; and the Trial 
of Nand Kumar, by JL Beveridge, Calcutta, 1886, 
which is adverse to Impey. Busteod (Echoes of 
Old (’alcuttrt, 2nd edit.), while acknowledging 
the research shown by Mr. Beveridge, adopts the 
conclusion of Sir J. F. Stephen ; see also Warren 
Hustings, by Sir A. C. Lyall, 1889.] H. Or. K. 

IMPEY, JOHN (d, 1829), legal writer, 
was for over sixty years a member of tbe 
Inner Temple, although he practised as an 
attorney at 3 Inner Temple Lane, and was 
for many years, until 1813, one of the attor- 
neys of the sheriff’s court of London aixd 
Middlesex. John Tlielwall [q. v.], the lec- 
turer, spent three and a half years of his un- 
settled youth in his office, and acknowledged 
that Impey’s ^only fault was swearing.* 
Durina: the last three years of his life Impey 
lived ill retirement at Hammersmith, where 
he died 14 May 1829. One W, J. Impey, 
who published ‘ Questions on the Practice of 
the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas,’ may have been a son, 

Impey’s' books contain the first systematic 
account of the practice of the two great 
common law courts, and he stood hij^ as an 
authority on this subject even with the bench 
(Letter of Impey, 1797, Brit Add, 
JlfS, 21507, fol. 811). Hepublidied: L'The 
New Instructor Clericalis, ^stating the Au- 
thority, Jurisdiction, and Practice of the 
Court of King’s Bench,’ London, 1783, 8vo ) 
it reached a tenth edition in the author’^ 
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lifetme :?* ‘The New InMructw 

CloricaliSf stating the Au tlit>ri t y, J iiriBtlict iou, 
and Practice of. the Court of C\>minon 
London, 1784, 8vo; a seventh edition wsts 
phliahed in 1826. 3. ‘The Practice of the 
Officeof Sheriff,’ Ixindon, 1786, vSvo, dedicated 
. "to LdM Ellenhorough. To ■which was added 
in the second edition (1800) ‘The IVacticeof 
the Office hfCktrpner’XOrh edit. 1 822). 4. * 'fh« 
Modern Pleader,’ I.rf>ndon, 1701, 8vo. 

{Prefiitory Memoir to John Thelwall'.'S Fsirv 
of the , lake, Hereford, IfitJl ; Life of .iohii 
Thel'^ttU, hy his widow, 18 : 17 ; Thomas ,lv«}t'’s 
.HicL oic Practice in Courts of King’s ileneh and 
Gomnloii Pleas (Pref. v.),-1825 ; ClarWs New I.iiw 
List, 1803^8 ; Gent. Mag. 182'.l, »t. ii. u. 282.1 

■ ' j •' 

INGE, JOSEPH MURRA Y ( 18<M^ 1850), 
painter, lH>rn at Presteign, Puduortsiluro, 
in 1S06, Taking to imiut ingas a proft'fssion, 
he became a pupil in ]82;i of David Cox the 
elder fq. v.l, and remained working und<*r 
him till 1826, when he came to London. lie 
exhibited in that year for the lirs^T time at tho 
RoyaL Academy, and was also an occasional 
exliibitorat the British Institution aitd other 

f alleries. In. 1882 he was residing at (kiin- 
ridge, where he made many architectural 
drawijigSs About 1835 he retunied to Pres- 
teign, where he spent the remaimier of his 
life, inheriting some property on iho death 
of his parents, and making a good income out 
of his profession. He died on 24 Sept, 18511, 
and wj^s buried in Kensal Green cemetery, 
London* A monument was erected to his 
memory at Presteign, Incc was a good 
painter of landscape in water-colnurs. There 
ere examples of his drawings at tho South 
Kensii^pn Museum, and in tlie jirint room 
at the British Museum. 

[lled^taye*s Diet, of Artists ; inforiviatiou from ; 
theKewAiiW^WastsrectorofFresteigij.] L. C. 

lUCBaSAU), ELraABlSTH (1753- ; 
1821 )y novelist^ diamatist, and actress, the j 
young^t; bui pne^^b^ the numei'Otis children i 
of J<mh Simpson, a farmer and a Homan: 
oathplie^ and his Maty, was born at | 
Stanningfteld, near Bur>" St. Edmunds in < 
SuSbl^ oh 15 Oct* 1753 (Boadux ; lOth, ; 

After the death of her I 
father on 15 April 1761 she picked up such ) 
^uc&tioh as she: ^ obtam from books,! 
and her brother George went on the i 
applied without success in 1770 i 
of Norfolk j 


1 \vith prqpix^ls fixjm her fut im? husbsmd, sha 
i left homo abruptly and wit hout warning oh 
i 11 April 1772 u> Uerfortuno, Rudowml 
: wnth much beauty and very slenderly ftitv 
imhtHl writh money, site undorwejiit varioiis 
adventures, real or imaginary, in Loudon^ 
; where she applied in turn to lUHldish and to 
King. Prom .laitu's William Dodd fq. 


j> 


’ through wliom she sought to obtain tin eii- 
, gagemciit, she nKtoivcnl dishonouring prupo-- 
■ sals, by which she wftB thorough.ly irightoued, 

> and w'hich she resented with characteristic 
impetuosity. Feeling the need of a protoetbr. 
she married Joseph Imdibald, an actor ana 
: jK>rt rail painter, on 9 June 1772, at the house 
of bersister, Mrs. Slondei’j through the agency 
of a catholic priest named Rice, and oh the 
following day was nmrried again in church 
according to* protest ftttfe rites, This second 
marriitge cast some suspicion upon the state- 
nu*nt that her hiisbaud wa^ a catholic. On 
the day of his marriage Inehbald is said- 
pro bably in error, since the part, according 
to Genest * was played by Reddish— --to have 
enacted ^^r. Oakley in the ‘Jealous VVifo/ 
The following day, 1 1 .Dine 1772, she started 
with him for Bristol, where, after sonic delay ft, 
she at length appeared on the stage, 4 Stmt, 
us Cord(.dia to her hushuTuVs liCar. She then ' 
visited Scotland, and repeated Cordelia at 
Glasgow to her luisbantrs Leaf; 26 Oct; 
1772, and on 6 Nov. played Anne Bidlctt in 
* Henry VI 11/ to her husrmn<rs Cninmer ami 
t he Wolftiy of WhM. 1 liggea, her mamiger* In 
Iklinburgh she appeuriHJ, 29 Nov., a» Jane 
Shore, jdaying Hubsef|Uontly Cnlista in the' 

‘ Fair Ih)iutont>* In the following year she 
anpeared as Calpharnia, Lady Anne in Hli- 
cliard mV J,.ady Percy, Lady Elissabeth Grey 
in the ' Earl of tV^srwick,’ Fanny in tJicKJlan- 
destine Marriage/ Desdemona, Aspasia in 
‘Tumerlane/ Mrs, Strictlaud m the 'Suspi- 
cious Husband/ and the Tragic Muse in the 
‘Jubilee/ From Edinburgh or Glasgow she 
visited Dundee, Aberdeen, and various other 
Scottish towns, playing a largb number of 
characters, among which were .Tulicit, Imogen, 
^"iolanto in the ‘ Wonder/ Monimia in tho 
^Orphan,’ and Bigismunda, She also took : 
lessons in French, and practised painting. 
Her jounieys Avero taken in the roughest 
fashion, sometimes on foot. On 2 July 1776, 
after her husband had quarrallcd with th^' 
E<lmburgh public, she took st^ip with Wat; 
from Shields for Saint Valery, and went to 


apw^ j^itned to disqualify iher. Aftfct brief j notion of writing: 

Wiijondon aad elsewhere, in the course j BwgEtoii on 19 Se^.sbe proceeded 00 tli«3p&- 
of wh j fb ffb" TniMift tjhe acquaintance of various [ to London, and on 4 Oct. by Chester to Lfy^; 
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Siddons, which npeued into friendship, and I Genest, her last appearance was dn 14 
playedonJSOet Juliet, foVowedbyCleopatm 1 1789, when she acted JUrs. Blandish in the 
XU ‘ All for Love,’ &c. While here and at ‘ Heiress ' at Oovent Garden Theatre. 
Manchester she made many applications to / Mrs, Inchbald bad at an early date written 

Tate Wilkinson, which were ultimately sue- / farces, butwhenshe first sent her manusaripta 
oessful, and wrote the first outline of 'A to Harris and to Oolman neither nxanng-er 


Simple Story/ Mrs. Inchbald and her hus- 
band here also formed their close friendship 
with John Philip Kemble, who sat for his 
portrait to Inchbald. After a visit to Cani er- 
bury,tlie pair reached York in J anuary 1778, 
and were treated with muclx friendliness by 
Tate Wilkinson, She acted in York, Leeds, 
and other Yorkshire towns, and was wellj^- 
ceived in Y^orkshire society. On 6 June 1779 
her husband died suddenly, under painful 
circumstances (see Ta'itj Wilkii?^son, TAe 
Wdndenng Patontee, ii. 50-9). Inchbald, as 
an actor, although little seen in London, stood 
high in fa\oiir in comic old men, Justice 
Credulous, »Sir Anthony Absolute, &;c., and 


took any notice of them. In the summer of 
1782, however, Harris accepted a play from 
her, and gave her 20/. on account?. Colman 
agreed on 7 March 1784 to give her One hun- 
dred guineas for ‘The Mogul Tale/ or the 
Descent of the Balloon,' and produced it at 
the Ilaymarket 6 July 1784, with much suc-^ 
cess. It was not apparently jiMted until 
1824. ^Irs. Inchbald played a small part,, 
in which she all but broke dewn. Oolman 
produced, on 4 Aug. 1785 (8vo, 1786), her ^Pll 
tell you what,' a five-act play which greatly 
augmented her reputation ; her manager 
wrote both prologue and epilogue. On 22 Oct^ 
Harris gave at Covent Garden her ^ Ap- 


did some bcene-paiuting for Tate Wilkinson, pearance is against them ' (8vo, 1785). Her 

, 1-1 .1 i* „i.i g,u|)geqiient dramatic productions consisted 

of: 1. ^The Widow’s Vow,' an adaptation 
of ‘L'licurouse Errour’ of Patrat (8vo, 1786), 
Ilaymarket, 20 June 1786. 2. ^ All on a 

Summer Day,' Covent Garden, 16 Dec. 1787, 
damned the first night, and not printed* 
3. ‘Such things are,' a comedy, Covent Gar- 
den, 10 Feb. 1787 (8vo, 1788). 4. ‘The 

Midnight Hour/ a comedy, Covent Garden, 
22 May 1787 (Bvo, 1788), from the I^ench of 
Damaniant. 5. ‘ Animal Magnetism/ a farce, 
Covent Garden, 20 May 1788, eighth per- 
formance (12mo, 1789 ?). 6. ‘The Child of 

Nature/ Co\ent Garden, 28 Nov. 1788 (Bvo, 
1788), from Madame de Genlis. 7. ‘The 
Married Man,' Haymarket, 16 July 1789 
(8vo, 1789), from ‘Le Philosophe Mari6' of 
Destouches. 8. ‘ Hue and Cry,' farce, Drury 
Lane, 11 May 1791, from the French, not 
printed. 9. ‘ Next-door Neighbours,' Hay- 
market, 9 July 1791 (8vo, 1791), from ‘ L’In- 
digent’ of Mercier and ‘Le Dissipateur ’ 


who had a waim regard for him as a friend 
and an actor (td, i. 277). A son George, 
not by Mrs. Inchbald, w«s also a membe'r of 
TateWilJcinson’s company, and George's wife 
subsequently played in Bath. Inchbald was 
buried in Leeds, John Philip Kemble, who 
contemplated mnrrymg his widow, writing 
a long J-iatin epitapJi for his tombstone, and 
dedicating to his memory a poem paliiably 
imitated from (Mims, 

On 14 June 1770 a performance was given 
at Leeds for Mrs. Inchbald's benefit. She 
acted her old characters in Wakefield and 
Doncaster in September, her first part after 
her bereavement being Andromache, and 
finished writing ‘ A Simple Story.' The fol- 
lowing year she r(»fusecl oilers of marriage 
from ‘Dicky' Suettand others, began a new 
play, and obtained along-coveted engagement 
n*om H arris for Coveiil G arden. She quit t ed 
the York company 19 Sept. 1780. As Bel- 
lario in ‘Plxilaster,’ to the Philaster of Lewis 


audtheArethusaofMrs.MattoctejSheinade Of Destouclies. 10. ‘Young Men and Old 
on 3 Oct. 1780, at Covent Garden, ter first Women,’ HaymarkeUO June 1792, from tte 

appearance in London, but failed to attract ■" ’ ■ ’ 

much attention, 


includixjj? 

chard HI, 



cliard 111/ Mariana in <Measixre for Measurp’ ctr ’a iV j'T ^ jne-XTuej5mon,' 

Constantiain the Thances/ and many others defended by the author). • 

Herniary rose from H. 4 to Pj^/ 


airSh^-anpoTrTdr^^^^^ time , “4 1794 (F4; 17« 

1782 as ]^ma Cecil in the ‘East Indian ’ Shn ’ n they were, and Maids as they 

qxuttedthellaymarketonie^Sept 178^^^^^^^ l?d71^T4 

a month at Shrewsbury, and opened in Dublin 11^S.V Gwden, 

in November as Bellarxo,retu^fftoLondon IS Kotzebue. 

in tbe following sprhxg.’ She^ifmeSng 30 N^y 
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Moat of these pieces tne 
some of them are tnHmo 

-4 -*VJX** IXiJlUia vJUJWtm 4 HCIV^ 

whicji are original are chie^>- imjaohahf»% 
out display power oi chauHteii^ation ami 
oomoiaiid of dialogue* 

Mts* Ittchbald's great lomance, In nnIiuU 
she is principally kno^\^ll, ‘ A biiuple Stun/ 
was finished bv her at lun halvings m I utli 
Street, and was published, 4 yoK 10 1 ^ b, 

I 79 I 4 It obtained au mimtdmte ^uec< a 
second edition being oidered on I AJa\ I 01 
the copyright she ie( eived 2(W In xpu*, <>t 
the break m the middle nhnh ]n idu ilh 
divides It mto^two pail'', ind oi tin* un» \- 
pected frailty of the heioine, it is a v.up,« ui. h 
tender and tuucKuigw oik, will un wait mm b 
happmes^ofstyle,andgiMn.> ti\ Int h poi- 
traituro of chaiacUi It t vt i< iMd a powtiiul 
influence ; itwa^om ot the uuin -'i i \ ini]jh 
of the novel of passion, and >m ni'' tt> nmn 
extent to ha>e iii'^piud M me J^in ‘ Nat un 
and Vrt/ an able hut inkiioi m »»\*i<iUow«d 
ml796, 2\ols IJmo In iKH) 't dn mIiImI 
* The Biilish Theatu,' in 2 "j \(>K, with 
bi«)giaphical and cutical runuks ilionth 
sensible m the unirn, le 1 ohseis iti ms upon 
\anoue phns unoUid Ini in dl‘'pull^ with 
Cleoige Colnian tht > oungci and o1 lu 1 I In 
contents ot the ^Modiin IhtulKi, 10 aoIs 
I feOl), and^A Collulion <>( J ociV 7 voN 
ISOO, were siniplv '^elec tid h\ Ik 1 Whin 
mlb08JolmMuiio\ wa*^ siuitiiiL tin (^iiai- 
teily/ utidex the gmdaiiu <d (ofloid an 1 
\\ alter Scott, ho was most aiiMou't to sii un 
Mis. Inchbald as u (ontiibutoi, and it wa^ 
only her extieme diffidenct whuh hil ht i 
alter some licsitalum to dtclmi tin oih 1 
(Rmilis, Mem of John IJJ) Mn 

contiibuted, however, to the 'Ikhnhuigh \U •* 
view,’ and leceived 60/ loi Ik r fust aitiili, 
or, as she said, ‘ for fiv e minuti s' w 01 k ' '1 Ik 


Inchbald 



prices pftidlierforlitmiyw<>iltv><ioiii''‘'i- liOudonM.i({( ’ il 

ably higk She received, iiidted, from J lams, translated into ( \ 

88 much as * for a ainalc plav. Hk in- kt alone- we t 


ofleme. sho was popuhirin both iiferun 
and ihshnmtOile Mxnen (<1 ('\ 

^ Oftf/ his Co if* } 4, lb). illiHin 

Crodw m’s daughti \\ Ml*.. Sludb v , w jt>ie in a 
muu 00 I couHnlinnl)le iiueievt • relat iv eto Mi'i. 
huiihald ' thut sho had ht aid a r.v al la autv 
emaplaiu tlmt win n Mis ha hbahi cainointo 
t!u room and sat in n chair m the nuddlc of 
It, ftH wah h* i \\*mt, eviiv man gathered 
lomid n* and it was vam tor av} other 
wiuniu to at loin pt t<» gain alt mt ton God- 
win admin d hei aieatlv ‘He iwd to do** 
siiilh ht 1 Ti pKpmnte inivtiue bi'twieu a 
ladv ami i nulknuiuhaiidttddid that Slieudan 
dtoitiud sht w iH the only authou*#^fi who^e 
sniKtV pltiivul hinr(Kco\N I'At h. (xOdViflf 

I 71) Hu hi mt\ she letained mitd late 

iu hi* * iml slio idwavs di* aded its Ac-* 

ioi<img lo in iwuaint penm d h\ au adnimr 
wlmh sIh |ieMi\td in Iiei papeih, luid en- 
do!s«ti Dim. upturn ol Me/ she waa lutud*** 
soiiu in tiguH,hm ''Mil, above the middle 
Ik mill , tan, hut a little tn t kh <1, and * with 

II tinge ot >iiKi, wUuh is the lotourtd her 
i\< lashos, no Inisom h 11 1 ot a sindy auhiirn; 

lic< hi lutiiui in Hied and beautiful 
ill MU V h ituu , (oiiniUJince full of 

hjiiut itid swutm ss, t \( ( s‘.i\H\ intenMing^ 
and, without indilu im , voluptuous, , ♦ , 
dll ssalw n hi I omnig amivi i v si Idom woith 
r* I nitu h ns < ight-]ii n(< ' 

\ ]Mnti lit ot hi i w is pmntuJ b> Six TliO- 
imis JuiwiuiM , and om b\ \\ Ihuii r wiiH 
(\hihitul in tin Uov il Xeaduny. A llnrd, 
bv Harlowi , m ni tin < 0111 tr k Hluh, whi re ih 
iIm> n opu Mutation oi hi i, bv He Wilde, as 
lady Jam Him Most o{ her playa hnvH 
bull njHHitio ill < olh < t ions, Mil h as ihofle 
of (^iii)buland, Oxhenv, Diuy, tind ‘Ilio 
He! * ril till you what ’ waa 

(Imnan, l.oili/ig, 171)8, and 

wort' iliaii once traiiBlaled 



Bums to Tanous memten oflier famiK. ?Jcot(, Lving publia-hod in JH80. JJolh work^ 
\\<diia.«dttj, ] Aug ai.. m the • (’olle«.tion of Uritish NovoIwtB/ 
1821, at Kensington Houso ami was buiH.! , Tlionm., Ihittoii, aull.or of (he * nramatic 
on the 4th m Kensington chniclnaul The . CVnsor/1801,m which Mrs Inchbald is ftwly 
memoirs of her life, for which she had Ijeen 1 Imndlcd, w r<.,te ‘ a satirical poem ' on her en- 
offeredl,000f.,werebyherperemptoij injiinc- , titlul'Tbo Wiw> M.iioi the Rust, or thoAti- 
tion destroyed at herde^h, in ^is matter she parition of Zoroaster, tht «on of ( Iromoscs, to 
acted on the advice of Bishop Po> ntt r- Her the Theatrical Midtv ife of Lcictster Fieli,’ 
was “8 ^ April 181.1 Iu all she p .mthority for the life of Sirs. Inch- 

left about 6,^/. In her private life shew a, bald is (he .Memou bj James Boaden, a voU 


blameless, though she was given to senti 
mental attachments, and, despite her anxiety 


i833 Boaden seeias to hare had access to her 
correspondence, and to luve seen in manuscript 
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portions of her diary. Most of the magazines 
of the last centary supplied biographies more or 
less untrustworthy, which wore copied into the 
theatrical biographies of the early years of this 
century. In works such as Peake’s Colman, 
Dunlap’s Cooke, Fanny Kemble’s Eeeords of a 
Oirlhood, Forster’s G-oldsmitb, and the Life of 
F. Reynolds are many particulars concerning her. 
Tate Wilkinson rhapsodises over her beauty and 
virtues in the Wandering Patentee. Gonest’s Ac- 
count of the Stage ; the Bio^aphia Dramatica ; 
the Georgian Era ; Uillow’b Bibl. Diet. lii. 632 ; 
New Monthly Mag.izino, 1821 ; Hose’s Biog. 
Diet.; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Lowndes’s Bibl, Man. 
may be consulted.] J, K. 

INOHBOLD, JOHN WILLIAM (1830- 
1888), paint or, was born 29 April 1830 at 
Leeds, where Thomas Inchbold, liis father, 
was proprietor and editor of the ‘ Ijeeds In- 
telHgencer.' Manifesting a great talent for 
drawing in his boyliood, he was placed as a | 
drauglitsmaii in tlie lithograjiliic works of 
Messrs. Day&IIaghe, lie soon became a puj}il 
of Louis Xlaghe, the water-colour painter, 
and was a student at the Royal Academy 
in 1847. He exhibited at the Society of 
British Artists in 1849, at the Academy in 
1861, and in 1866 gained the enthusiastic 

{ raise of Iluskiu by liis picture, ^The Moor- 
and,’ painted in illustration of a famous 
passage in M.<ocksley Hall.’ Tlis MVhite 
Doo of Rylstone' was purchased by Mr. 
Ruskin. These were almost his only pic- 
tures connected by their titles with poetical 
fancy or legend, the landscapes which down 
to 1885 he continued, in spite of incessant 
discouragement, to contribute to the Aca- 
demy, being chiefly topographical ; and per- 
liaps Huskin’s praise of his stern fidelity 
made him too merely literal a transcriber of 
nature. His best-known works are proba- 
bly ‘ The Jungfrau ’ (1867), ^ On the Lake of 
Thun’ (1860), ^Tiutagel’ (1862), * Gordale 
Scar ’ (1876), and ‘ Drifting ’ (1880) ; the last- 
named is in the posscssibn of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore. Inchbold was happy all his life 
in the friondslu]) of poets and men of genius, 
which consoled him for the hostility of the 
Academy and the indifference of the public, 
liis faults, esjiecially the frequent hardness 
and chilliness of his general eft’ects, contrasted 
with the over-briglitness of particular por- 
tions, undoubtedly militated against the gene- 
ral attractiveness of his work ; his failings 
were obtrusive, and the recognition of his 
mei’its demanded insight and sympathy. For 
fidelity, delicacy, and true thougli unadorned 
oetry of feeling, no painter of his day stood 
iglier, Tennyson, Browning, Lord Hough- 
ton, and Sir Henry Thompson were among 
his admirers and supporters, and in Dr. Rus- 
sell Reynolds he found a liberal and dis- 


criminating patron. A year or t^o before 
his death he had returned from Algeria with 
a large Collection of sketches, in which the 
ordinary defects of his manner were less ap- 
parent. He died suddenly of disease of the 
heart at Headingley, near Leeds, 23 Jan. 
1888. His memory ^was shortly enterwards 
honoured by Mr. Swinburne in a funereal 
ode of surpassing beauty. Inchbold himself 
was a poet of considerable mark; the sonnets 
in his ‘ Annus Amoris,' 1877, are interesting 
t okeiis of a refined and poetical mind, though 
perhaps not one possesses the finish and con- 
cent ration demanded by this most diflScult 
form of composition, 

f Athonaeuiii, 4 Feb. 1888 , cpersonal know- 
ledge J R. G, 

IN CHIQ triN, Lokds and Eaels of. [See 
O’Brikn.] 

INCLEDON, BENJAMIN (1730-1790), 
genealogist, baptised at Piltou, near Barn- 
staide, Devonshire, 6 June 1780, was the 
second .son, but tlie successor to the estate, 
of Uobert Incledon, of Pilton House, by his 
second wife, Penelope, daughter of John 
Sanford of Ninehead, Somerset. The father 
was buried at Pilton on 9 Dec. 1768, aged 
83, and the mother on 30 April 1788. Their 
son was educated at Blundell’s school, Tiver- 
ton, and in 1766 was elected as a feoffee of 
that foundation. He was also a trustee of 
Corny n or Ohilcott’s free English school at 
Tiverton, With an ample patrimony, he in- 
terested himself all his life in the ancient 
families of Devonshire. Richard Polwhele 
refers to his skill in compiling pedigrees 
(Traditions and liecollections, i, 260), and 
the ‘ Stemmata Fortescuana,’ which he 
drew up in 1795, form the basis of the 
genealogies in Lord Clermont’s ' History of 
the Family of Fortescue.’ For some un- 
known reason he refused to submit his pedi- 
grees to the inspection of Polwhele, who 
thereupon addressed to him an angry letter, 
which is printed in the ^ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ for April 1791, p. 308, and in his 
, ‘ Traditions,’ i. 268-9. Incledon printed at 
Exeter, in 1792, at his own expense, for the 
use of the governing body, a volume entitled 
^Donations of Peter Blundell and other 
* Benefactors to the Free Grammar School at 
Ti\ erton,’ which was reprinted by the trus- 
tees, with notes and additions, in 1804 and 
, 1826. His account of St. Margaret Hospital 
at Pilton appeared in the ‘ Archseologia," xit 
I 211-14. Ilis manuscript collections on the 
j Fortescues ore deposited with Lord For- 
, tescue at Castle Hill, near South MoltoHy 
Devonshire: the rest ofhis papers to have 

been dispersed. From 1768 until his death 
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ho ot Banifetaple. and took jfieat 
dojUght m Its nnmicipal lec ord> h\{y\ tbble\ 
*Menioml$ of Barnstaple^ aio copies ot hw 
lists of its mayors and membt is (pp 197-‘20 >, 
219-26J Inciedoa died it Barn^tapl* , iftci 
a long illness, on 7 4ug 1 79i\ He mni i u d 
at Tiverton m 1757 Maigaiet, stc(md d lu^h- 
ter imd co-heiress of JoJm ^cv^tl>u ot that 
town She died at the {^a*stle, Banistipl 
on 8 Sept 1808 

[Visitations ot I>6\onhInrt cd \uiin \i 
498-*'9, Di\jdsonB D<von Inlli \ >> 

Chanters Lit ofBarnstapV \ <>( u* is 
mation from Mr Wtbber-ImKdou ol Uuasti** ] 

1 ( 

mOLEDON, OH \RLT^ ) 

tocaliBt, the son of Bartliok llu^^ Im It \ n 
surgeon, and Lovedm , hi'^ m ib ^\ IniptjH 1 
at ot Keitnie, Coinw ill on iltl 
Benjamin, a name he af<tr\\to 1 Um u I 1 
foi * Oharlts’ ( IJoAM nul Oot mm \ /#///< 
'Mippl J< ) Ih liniiK 
IS piobuliU a blanch ot the I u h I iw < 1 
Bi Alton niYle^onshm bo nil nnimii I with 
the OlmmMttC’ornw all ( r /''////// i f Ih n 
1020) lutUdou was ^ nt lo 1 v t i whin 
hi was eight to Miig in tin (ittlodial di )u 
undti Laugdon and ladiMii hut uttir \ hw 
jcai'j ho abandoin d >tndu'- aid i ni >tl 
to fcca About 1779 lu w i< hnm 11) th 
Wc'jt Indies on boaid tli I nmuhihJ (C u]»- 
tsui Clelandl lit aibtw u I dniu I t > 
tlii llai^omiable (Ciptain L )id Hmm \ J an i 
in 17^2 Miw soiiH HCliu ^iink* In tin 
meantime luckdons \m<t an i lahnt hid 
beta noticed by bis oftuc r*^, w ho in inn^< d 
him in his wish t > lea\c tin niw md ‘•♦k 
Ins fortune on the stagi ind lunu In 1 him 
(it IS fnid) With httcr-H ol nUrodncti n to 
Oolman and Slundan but j1 Ind lon i< all> 
appln>d to theK inuiagi is In taihd t i mak 
an) impression lit sums to luii* d ihuh I 
his first hearing at South inipt on with ( 1- 
lins's company m 1784 as A Jpli ui-^ >in \niold 
^ Ca;>tle of Andalusia ^ ^^\d^^ nmnths latu 


the ughl lepriH'utatue uttois who MgmKl 
Holman s ‘ Statenu nt ol tho Diftt reaces sub- 
sisting betwi'civ the I'lopiutors and Per- 
founeisotthi lluatieUoMil Oovoiit daiden/ 
iVc,m 1^01 Ufo Hoi tuN, Josh II (iMMioij, 
but, unlilu H dman did not scnu lus um- 
nutiou with that house Vt < o\oit Hauhn 
Imhdou took tin hading piuite tri ShiddS 
Vines \rlavii\ts,’tlM uvtMvlofih* 
ihggiu’s Opija and otlur pUHM, and ho 
unitmi •'sui^ hHihn songs in iosiumola- 
t w M n I ho ai t'- 1 h w as ako an < nthuMast tor 
1 huich musu ,and was engaged t n theHiuied 
nmsu C)mut^ it the King’s flu atre under 
1 nit \ in 1792 and at the I4.1 utiU oral '>iios 
nuda 1 dm \shh\ q \ at (\Mnt (Lirrlen, 
w Im n h tor k pill r m the fu si pirhu mance ol 
H i\rlu ^ ( H atioii’ou 2S March IKK) (he had 
-nn^ hi toil Hu>dn at nm^^ttingof tlu Ana- 
ift mtir s cu\\ oil 12 Jan 179h nmnamo 
»i(Uis >nh ou(c,ui Woiiestei in isOJ, 

-ingi ! at the I hn t i hoii « mt c tings bet ho 
in piiiuh marh piovintial tour ^ On o«i of 
his ]nirn(\s to 01 (k m lidand h< and hi« 
wd* Will sliipwjitd i, and nano w i> escaped 
di wiling in I hi 6, tlu v*aj nlti 1 hissices** 
SI u irom ( >\int <?auhu huhdon wrote to 
K >hl)ius t />n/ 1/ws i/s 2 f//i /oil 2 1 U, fol 
1) that if !m toidi ^ t in digible Mlua- 
lion at hrur\ iiam h< pihonhl piofer it tO 
^ln^thln^ Jmhdon smhd loi Aineuca,and 
Inst i|ptird at tin Park I he afro, Now’ 
S 111 nl7dit ]SJ7 uh Hawlhoin nd Jjovo 
nt i \ illag* hut hfl not c I ati atinourihle 
nupn nn nj‘*\oi(* waKpa^t lir^ in inie, ho 
w iH I uih lai h ss in hiH di» ss, and pooi aa 
an ut r (/i* nfs f fht \tv J n/*/r *S^cy//e, 

I 21) Hi hit \< w S f>rk in August 1H18, 
t k hi l(a\i fd i1m alngc at the Knglmh 
Op n lfoiis( on 19 \pnl 1822, and «oon 
aft iw 11 Is VI n1 t ) oMch nt Jirighion Ilo 
Im ) Ml 1 1 Ith from a paiuhtie aff<c** 

II >11 wliili on a \Hjl 10 Wonistn Ih whh 
hu?i<d in Hampstead dnndl^ald 

It w i<- in ballads tint tin Onar\<llonfl 


he appeared at Bath a^ J Iwin in ‘ Uohin 
Hood/ Raii/iCim among nnuu Imnls ih n 
giving him 'valuable help and s urn instruc- 
tion In the staeons ol 1 7K> to 17^9] noh d m 

sang at Vauxhall Hardens and it I iuth,on 

17 Sept 1790, mide his ijija a mu on 
the London stagt^ at CoMnt (rtnhii in I he 
part of Dormot m Shield >> ‘P»^m ^ Idnr’ 
The new singer’s fine tenor \ n<( jC orn ft f ar, 
and finished shake (Pakkf ), won him p ipular 
fa\ our, m spite of Ins unskilful u tinjr ( w Inch 
was partly caused by a bad mem< r \ ) and 
vulgar accent hor some tun* h*=* md Mr^ 
Billitigton^q v'^were the (hint >t 11 -of Co\tnt 
Harden Theatre, and Inch don b connection 
with it lasted until 1815 II< w in ono of 


-wc I tin ss and tore ibh siiupln ily NiJ IiicJe- 
donV style we i< IjmI luardtcf Ofttf M^U/ 
1S15 pt n IblO) Ills lav mriti songs 
eluded StM( ns’ ^ Ilu Stoim/ (/av ’h Mfiack- 
cvul ^usan/ iSbiil Is * Hf iMUg of the l-ii ad/ 
ami man> loM-song^t tin sum composer 
(sM I \iva» iiN, Irirlcrifoman ontl f muhtnU 
S inqi^U / , Loud , 1 1 2mo ) J n ‘ Hy bonny, 

bonnv Iht, swMt Hhwsom/ inebdon used 
Ills false tto w ith gi f at (fiat but afu r some 
\< irs hf nbandomd e\rc ssivc usf of it Hi« 
natural \oiCf, tull open, and puri , ranged 
fiom \to(r(fo»rt ( n note <4j, his falsHlo Irom 
H t o L(or al>oijt lum ii >tc*H ) l-it igh II unt and 
II (h ibb Kobinson lone comment < d on the 
King* aw kw ardne -^s and \ nlganf y * f ust the 
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man I shonld have expected/ wrote the latter, 
after meeting him m a coach, 15 Oct. 181\ 
(JDiary, i. ♦‘J43), ^ seven rings on his fingers, five 
seals on his watch-ribbon, and a gold snullbox/ 
Incledon was always restless and eccentric 
in manner ; good-natured, sometimes witty, 
generally coarse in his conversation. Ilis 
irregular habits and eccentric ways annoyed 
Charles Mathews the elder, who joined him 
in a year’s tour, and records the great tri- 
umphs of the singer in Ireland (MemoirSy i. 
149, 151). Moore (JIussell, i. 96), 
recalling certain reunions on the island of 
Balkey, near Dublin, where the young wits 
of the town founded a mock kingdom and 
held a court, notes that I ncledon was kniglited 
as Sir Charles Melody on one occasion (in 
1795), when tlie singer visited the island with 
a part y of friends. Mathews, at his own bene- 
fit on 4 J uue 1 81 6, played tlic part of Macheatli 
in the ^ Ileggar’s Opera,’ and attempted ‘ the 
voice and manner of a celolirated performer of 
that cliaracter ’ (Genest, viii. 554). This was 
said by .Donaldson to be a perfect mimicry 
of Incledon’s person and voice. Incledon was 
three times married. Jlis first wife died in 
1800, the second, Miss Howell of Bath, in 
1811 Mag. vol. Ixx. pt. i. p. 96, vol. 

Ixxxi, pt. i. p. 597). His third wife was in 
earlier life Mrs. Martha Hart. 

Two portraits by I)e AN' ilde and a third by 
an unknown artist represented Incledon as 
Macheatli. They are now in the Garrick 
Club. Another portrait, a head in oils by 
Lawrance, was in 1867 in the possession of 
Herr Brausewetter at AVagram. An etching 
of Inchalou in the character of a sailor sing- 
ing ^ The Storm ’ was published by Koberts. 

Incledon’s eldest son Chaiiles iNcmmoN 
(1791-1865), in spite of liis dislike of the jn’O- 
tession of an act, or (H. C. Kobinsok, Diarg, 
ii. 418), a])peared at Drury Lane as Meadows 
in * Love in a A^illage ’ 011 3 Oet. 1829, under 
the patronage of llraliani. His voice was 
tenor, and pure in quality. For many years 
ho lived at A^ienna as an English teacher, 
and he died at Bad Tiifier in 1865 (Pohl, 
Maydn in London j p. 337). 

[Diet, of Music, 1827, i. 392 ; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music, ii. 2; Parke’s Memoirs, ii, 248; Kussell’s 
Eepresentative Actors, p. 278; Bernard’s Retro- 
spections of the Stage, vol. ii,; Donaldson’s Fifty 
Years of an Actor’s Life, p. 46 ; Notes and Queries, 
5th ser. X. 92; Georgian Era, iv. 289; Era Al- 
manack, 1870; Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotbei 
Cornubiensis, iii. 1241, Supplement, p. 263, and 
Collectanea Cornubionsia, p, 405 ; authorities 
quoted above.] * L. M. M. 

mDHLPHTJS (d. 962), king of Scot- 
land or Alba, was the son of Constantine II 
[q. V,], and succeeded Malcolm, the son of 


Donald, in 954. In his Teign Diihedin, the 
fort of the Anglian Edwin (the future EdSh- 
burgh), was ^evacuated by the English; . ThU 
w^as the first step in the extension pf the Celtip 
kingdom of Alba south of the Forth or l^ot§ 
AVater. Indulphus defeated in Buchaii a fleet 
of the N orse vikings, called Sumarlidi because 
t hev made their expeditions in summer, and 
probably commanded by the sons of Erie ' 
Bloody- Axe. This is all the ‘ Pictish Chro- 
nicle’ records, but the ‘Prophecy of St. 
Berchan ’ adds that Indulphus died, as his 
father had died, at St. Andrews, a statement 
which seems to imply that, like Constantine, 
ho became a monk, and is inconsistent with 
the assertion of a later and Igss trustw'orfhy 
chronicler that he was killed by the Norsemen 
at Tnvirculon. He is said to have expelled 
Fotliaad, the bishop of Albajperliaps because 
the bishop had deprived the Uuldees of Loch- 
leven of their island in that loch on condition 
of giving them food and clothing, and In- 
dulpluis was a supporter of the Culdees. In- 
dulplius was succeeded by Duff [q. v.], the 
son of Malcolm. 

[Pictish Chronicle; Eegistrum Prioratus S» 
Androue ; Skene’s Celtic Scotland, i. 365.] 

is. M. 

INE, INI, or Latin INA (d. 726), AVest- 
Saxon king, the son of Oenred, an underking 
of the AVest-Saxons, and probably of the tribe 
inhabiting Somers(?t, was, like his predecessor 
Cfcdwalla (659 ?~689) [q. v.], of the line of 
Ceawlin [q. v,], and was chosen king of the 
AVest-Saxons in 688 in the lifetime of his 
father. Ilis wife was /Ethelburh, sister of 
tile undorking Hiltlielheard, and of the same 
I'oyal line as her husband. In a AVest-qoiintry 
legend, possibly of the tenth century, Ine is 
represented as a ceorl, who, in accordance 
with a divine command, was taken from 
driving his fother’s oxen at Soinerton in 
Somerset, and chosen by the bishops and 
nobles at Loudon t6 be king of England south, 
of the Humber ; he mames Adelburh, heiress 
of the king of northern England, at AVeUs, 
rules over the whole country, and gives WellS/ 
to Bishop Daniel [q. v,], who makes it the 
seat of Ilis hisliopnc (Sistonoia, pp. 10-14 ; 
for an examination of this legend see Corner- 
setshire Arch(eological Journal y xviil. ii. 17- 
21). Following the example of Oaedwalla, 
Ine invaded Kent to avenge the death of Mul, 
the brother of Ciedwalla, who seems also ta 
have been his own uterine brother, both Mul 
and Ine being probably the sons of a Welsh 
woman. Wihtred, the Kentish ; king^ loht 
him in 694, and agreed to purchase peace fcy 
paying him thirty thousand pieces of money' 
as a w ergild for Mul. This war established hie 
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^Ifremacy over all the country hchl bv the 
■ ^uth of tho Tharuos. Pi>ibablv bi^*- 

forert .OTded he mad« an incursion intA> 
Anglia* and routed all the forces m the kilter- 
dom, and as liis way thitlicr lay through 
E^ex it is natund to siip])os<^ that it was at 
tlus period that ho gninod saproinacv owr 
that Kin^dm also, including Loudon, wlu iv 
he was certainly supreme before It 
may moreover be inferred tlmt in iiis war 
with Kent he had to deal Avith an alliaurt,* 
between that kingdom, East Anglia, and 
Essex, and that the subniission of Wihtr<‘d 
was consequent upon the defeat of liir; allies. 
Some difficulties arose Ix^tweeii Ine and the 
rulers of the Eitst-Saxonsi?i 705 a bout eortain 
West-Saxonexues who had been vec4*ived in 
Essex. Ine was willing to come to a in aeelul 
settlement, and agreed to meet tin* Ma^t- 
Saxon rulers at a eonferenco tix Jinmtford in 
October to submit tlie nmtter fd iIh* iwo 
bishops of the East- and West-Sa v-m.s an<1 
toabideby their decision. In 7 H>, in company 
Avitli Nunna, Jiis kinsman, and ]>rdiiahly liis 
successor as underking in Soiiu*rsf*t, lie inadc* 
Avar on ( rerent, king of the Eritish IK vnaint, 
and puthim to flight., This \va?‘ seems f. , hm /» 
advanced the AVost-Saxon boundary from 
the Qnantock hills, to Avhicli it lia<l hi'eii ex- 
tended by tlie conquests of C^mlwim* <j, v. !. 
over the western districts of Sonn*rM‘i, and 
it Avas probably during the course of it tliat 
Ine built a fortress on t he Tone, from whieli 
the town of Taunton has .sprung, li not 
unlikely that his kingdom iiielinh'd some part 
of Devonshire, for there is reason to belie \e 
that Exeter was partly at least peopled by 
English in his time. Tavo years lator tlif d 
his only brother Ingibl, wlio, a.« tlie ;.n*eai- 
grandiather of Egbert Tq. v.l became tlie 
forefather of the West-.'^axon Icings of ETigr.. 
land. In 715 the Mercians niub r (o olrod 
[q, V,] invaded Wessex, and after a despe- 
rately contested battle at Wanborongh Nv«‘re 
forced by Ine to retreat. In 715 jje hii]»- 
pressed the rebellion of two mtlirlings of iIhi? 
race of Cerdic, and probably of rival line 
of Ceol, which had been set aside after 1 be 
death of Centwine. One of tluon, named 
CyiieAVuIf, he sIcav; the other, Eadbriht, in 
723, perhaps in alliance Avith tin* Welsh, 
seized on Ine’sneAv fortress, Taunton, Imt was 
driven out bj" his queen yElbelburh. Eafi- 
briht then fled for refuge to Surrey and Sus- 
sex. Ine made war on tlie South-Saxmis, 
and in 726 slew the mtheling. Betwe en tiW . 
and 693 he published a series of laws, the 
^rliest extant specimens of We.«t -Saxon 
legislation. In the preamble he states that 
they wore inade with the counsel and teach- > 
ingof his father, Cenred, of ITeddi [q. v.l, his : 
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; bisliop, nn<l Erkt'iuvnlji [q. v. J, his biSlunV 
; with nil his ealdormcft, the vvitau of hm 
people, and a large assembly of ilod‘s ser- 
A nuts. The montion of Evlicnwald ‘inhoAva 
llmt LonvlouAViis then inchulcd in his dtv 
luinioius. Uis laws arc of the nature of 
ameadincuts of curi^tom, and deal chiefly Aviih 
penalties and coinpeusatious for injiirics. 
Some relate to church matters, »MJch as the 
baptieiin of children, the paymettt of church-* 
^cor, and tli»\jurisdictio.n of iti.shops, A special 
inieivs! attaches to those winch concern the 
Welsh within the West-Saxon kingdom, for 
they illustrate tlie change in the} treatment 
of th(» ef>m|uered ]ieople consoijucnl upon the 
acerqUancoofChrisi iaiiity by t heirctinqutm)rs. 

I udev Inc English and \\\>lsh lived pence- 
fully side by side, and hi$ laws n*eogiiisa the 
right of the W elshman to hold jiroperl y, a»id 
dtadnre I he AVtuglil to bo given to his oath 
and the legal value of htslife. W'ltile he was 
in an inft rior position to tho Englishman ho 
was prtUeiUed by tie* law, and liud adeffiuto 
pbna* in till! .state. P<‘rsonally it is evldeut 
that Ine Imd some close jvluiion,s with the 
Welsh, who seem to adopt hi.s cxpbtit<3 oa 
those of their legendary hi*ro, Ivor, turning 
luygiish victories under Ine into Welsh vie-* 
lories nnd(>r I vor. A wild legend imikos him 
marrva.‘‘4*i*ond Avife, numisl W'ala, after whom 
the name Whiles is said lo have been adopted 
in place of ('’ambria, naadving through her 
W ales and (/orttwall, and uniting English anti 
Unions under his rule ; it. is]>r>.ssihle that, thia 
imaginary W elsh wife may be u survival of 
a it'adiiion of an actual W'elsii mother. Ino 
was renoAvnod for Ins piety as well a» hia 
vigour in war. 1 fe, was u iHmoftict or to ( ihu*- 
tonlmrv, and is said to fmv<i built the first of 
tle‘ chnndies raised to the east of the ancient 
woodem clnirch <}f British times. If is preH<?r- 
V, at ion of the saiictmiry of lh<t <ronquere<l 
]a'()ple may he crmiicctod with his other re- 
lations Avith them. While he cortainlv <lid 
not. a$ tradition assorts, place a bishops soo 
at Whdlg, it is extremely likely that ho wm 
a beiHffiictor, if not a founder, At 

Abingdon he unnuIJed a number of grant<it 
previously made to the monastery, but aftciv 
Avards endowed it richly. A fejloAV -worker 
Avith his kinsman Aldhclm [q. v.l, abbot of 
Ma Imtjsburv, ho obeyed al 1 Aid hel m’s wishciS 
and carried out hisplauH. Aldhel»r.s effort to 
IKU’Suadc the Whdshtoconfbmj to the Homan 
Easter must have been agreeable to Tne, and 
his 8ucr*e.ss may to some extent have been 
due to the king’s influence. On the death of 
Bi.shop Heddi, Ine carried out the Hchema, 
projK)sed some years before, of dividing the 
West-Saxon dioces** by creating in 705 the 
bisliopric of Sherborne, to which Aldhelm was 
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appointed as first bishop. The msurrectiou 
01 the aethelings and the South-Saxon war 
seem to have (Ksgusted Ine with the world, 
and in 726 or 726, after he had reigned thirty- 
seven years, he abdicated, and, in company 
with his wife, ylStlielburh, made a pilgrimage 
to Home, where lie died apparently soon after 
his arrival ( GeBta Ponfijicum^ p. 385). Ac- 
cording to a legend he was persuaded to re- 
sign the crown by yEthelhurli, who, after he 
had held a feast with kindly state in one of 
his houses, and liadgoueon towards another, 
ordered his steward to fill the house with 
refuse and filth, and caus<‘ a sow and her 
Utter to lie in the bed on which he had slept. 
Then she caused him to return, and, pointing 
out the change, discoursed to him on the 
vanity of earthly pomp. Her de\ ice was suc- 
cessful. (>Ti arriving at Rome, where he was 
received })y (Gregory 11, lie forbore to make 
a public show of his religion by ado]>fcing the 
tonsure as others did, dressed in the garments 
of a man of ])lcbeiau rank, and li\t»d quietly 
wdtli his wife. Their deaths are said to have 
been folIow<‘d by miracles. Ino\ sist ers were 
Owenburh and Cutliburh [q. v.], wdio founded 
Wimborne nunnoiy. lie was succeeded in 
Wessex by his brother-in-law ./Kihelheard. 

[Anglo-Saxon Ohron. auii. 688-728 ; Florcnco, 
ann. 688 -728 (Rngl. Hist. Soc ) , Jlcury ot llmit- 
ingdoD, pp, 723-5 (Mon. Hist, Urit.); William 
of Malmesbury’s Gesta Kegum, i. cc 35-8 (Engl. 
Ifist, SoQ.), Oosta Pontiff, xjp. 191, 354,371,380, 
385 (Kolls Series) , Gliisloii. Antiq. p. 310, Galo , 
Hist. Abingdon,! 9, 13, 120, 11 , 272 (KoIlsSorios), 
Kemble’s Codex Jhpl. i 83 (Engl Hist. Roc); 
Ilrnt, aim. 683, 698 (Rolls Senes), flistoriola, 


sity College Ad/ini$sion Book ) ; he gtadua^d 
{ B. A, in 1666 and. M.A. in 1669* - He receiv^ 
‘ a special privilege, for he was ordained deacon 
by the BisHbp of Gloucester on 22 Sept* 1667, 
when he had not completed his twenty-^^st 
year. This is the more remarkable as it does 
not seem to have been done with any 
mediate view' to clerical work. Inefib appe** 
rently pursued his studies at O^tford, where 
after a time he was presented to the rectory 
of 8t. Ebbo^s. There he made the acquaint- 
ance of Thomas Barlow, aftertvards bishop 
of Lincoln, who recommended him to Sir 
Richard Newdigate, on whose recommenda- 
tion he was xiresented by the crown to the 
vicaragt* of Nuneaton, Warwickshire, in 1678, 
and act<^d as N ew’digate^s clu^lain at Arbury* 
TJiere, in 1 080, he married Mary, daughter of 
the Rev. Richard Ifarrisop, chancellor of the 
cut lied ral church of Lichfield. On 1 Aug, 

1681 he prtMched an assize sermon at War- 
wick, wdiich was ])ublished. It showy's that 
luelt had caught the proper spirit of his age, 
(combined lovalty to theking with detestation 
ofpop(u*\, and w^as dexterous in recommend- 
ing I Ills combination as the panacea for politi- 
cal and religious discontent* In February 

1682 Bishop Rai’low^ appointed him precentor 
of Lincoln Cathedral, and in 1685 he was 
])n^MUited by the dean and chapter to the 
Ining of 'iaiisor in Northamptonshire. In 
1688 he published a little book of devotions, 

^ Guide to the Devout Christian,’ to which 
Ilf* added a second part in 1692, ^ Guide to 
Repentance.’ Tlieso books enjoyed consider- 
able i) 0 ])iilarity in their day ; iii 1764 were 
issued the .sixteenth edition of the first and 


Kocl. Docs. pp. 10-14 (Camden Soe.) ; Liber 
Cu&tumunim, it. li. 638, 639 (Rolls Scries), 
Kadclan and Stubbs’s Eccl. Docs, iii. 214, 219, 
274 , Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, pp 45-65; Stubbs’s 
Select Charters, pp 60, 61 ; Freeman’s Olci Eng- 
lish History, pj) 70-2 , Somersetshire Archseol. 
Proc., *lne,‘ by PI A. Freeman, xvi 11 . ii. 1-59, xx. 
ii, 1-57; Green’s Conquest of England, pp. 199, 
386, 388, 392.1 W. H. 

INETT, JOHN (1617-1717), church his- 
torian, wuvs descended from a Iliigueuot 
family, luette of Picardy, which settled in 
England. II is father, Richard Inett, mar- 
ried a lady of the family of lluiigerford of 
Dowm Ampney, Gloucestershire, and lived 
on a small mcomo at Rock, near Bewdley. 
For the sake of the education of his children 
he rembved to Bewdley, where John, his 
second son, was brought up at the grammar 
school. At the age of fourteen John w^as 
given nn exhibition on the foundation of the 
Earl of Leicester, and went up to I'niver&ity 
College, Oxford, in 1661 . He was not , how- 
ever, matriculated till 17 July 166S ( 7/7^^Ve7*- 


the tenth edition of the second. In 1700 ho 
'was ap])ouited chaplain in ordinary to Wil- 
liam 111 Perhaps because Cambridge was 
nearer Lincoln than Oxford, and he wished 
to use its library, he was incorporated mem- 
ber of St . John’s College, Cambridge, in 1701, 
and look the di*gree of D.D. in that univer- 
sity, to wliicli he sent two of his sons. In 
1 1706 he resigned the living of Tansor in 
! fa^ our of Ins son Richard, and took instead 
that of Clay worth, Nottinghamshire* In 
1 7 J 4 he was presented by the crown to the 
more 'v aluable living of Wirksworth, Derby- 
shire (Cox, Derbyshire Churches^ iv. 621). 
He died in 1717, and a simple tablet was 
erected by his widow to his memory in Lin- 
coln Cathedral CNVillis, Cathedrals^ p. 642)* 
Inett s claim to remembrance rests on his 
hook ‘Origines Anglicante,’ of which the 
first volume was publishedinLondonml704. 
llis object in crating was to fill the gap be- 
tween two great boobs of his own time^ 
I Htillmg fleet’s ^Origines Britanmcm^ and 
j Burnet’s * History of the Reformation.’ In 
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tlu$ undertaking he as ht4j)ed by t he ud\ let* 
of Keunett (iJtf/torrf Jf&S'.jh^dlewn Ial)» ir\% 
XV. 36, and hii5 ^ nlume w t*ll u*- 
eeived* It was, liowe\tr, full of pi nit 
eifrotai sorelj to Iiietr’'^ amicn tnee , an<i win n 
the aecond A’olumo tsun u ulj lir mule o\* r 
theOQpynghtto theO\fmd Prt^vs, 

by which It IN as pimied m 1710. VdNtnu 
years preventtvl him fr*to fulhlhug bit vii- 
gmal dobim, and his tiv i olunu iohu >iih 
embrace the Insfoij ol ihx. Tn^h^h thunh 
from 401 to PJlb" Uis hook i'* wtll ami 
clearly written, and w < hu j(l\ < otk < i \u d w n K 
tracing the proijit^'v ot pipal 
on the libeities of tlu Ihulwli sho ih It 
has the imnit ol inu''tmi^ h tuuit p ni I 
IS T?iell anaugld, but not i uun^i 1 

on a high le\e] of ^c}i<»]iir4up oi lu ui u \ 

It had a certain \o, 2 ui m it*^ o\mi tjuk nul 
N\as iepiibli4uHb tdiUd In (mlUtU^ Ov» u I 
1855 Imt ilu fn(|utut <<wiMti»i» uipnn 1 
trom the t ditor ^huw t li it ih« il s w n ^ 
due to Iho autluH as nnu I a loth jiniu i 
At the tinu ol tin ip]n. n niu >t tlo h i »k 
Heanu ]iKlgid that liutt <hp nl «l t m 
much on Mioad-haml untlionti Ini m 

kmn\ledt4<>olmmus^ npt and'' il 

little tJiiit wasiusN Imt lu n^ii 1 i lumm 
^ Mr plane pi )hu^ n mi w.n (t f( n 

'Ji7, Hi It), 10")) \> ninttu ol 1 1 t hett ^ 

book w^s lapidh '>upn-' m i l>\ t dh i 
M-iCth su>tuai Hi'*lon wliidi was 1 un h 1 
upon Humdii km)\\luiv,< lu tt, md d 
N\as lUhoi a nun ot -< liol iil\ tim tInu i 
studmt lho>Mu \\ ilh^ iK'^ot In'* t lU 
kctions’ bnni» usdul to hunt n Im*^ 

\ey of Liiu oln ( \itlii di al ’ < [ ) 

[Lilt h> (uifflihti iu<jv( I t > tii Ini T i 
the Origiiu^s 1S5> Kmnittst >d tti lu 1 > 
duNine^IS 087 i 2*11 AV mIs 1 »sii i 
casts ul Bliss 11 lus Nj li >*- i s Hi i>ii d 
Ltbrai>,pp lOJ W) Ihomst IK i >n (Ox 
fordHii>t Soc ) I 322 \i h Ksl n mn \i t - 
dotes, i\ 1^)0] * 

INGALTON, AA 11 LI VM^< r^U ' ), 
painter and hmkh i , hoi n m 1 7H I w »•» s m 1 1 
a shoemnkfr at AVoiph-don, Mi i > Ih 
lived toi a longtime at Llou,\c lu u !u p iint d 
domestic and lustit sums 1 r mi I'^lO to 
1826 hewtus a umtributoi to tli Hon d Vni- 
demy and othu London <\iuf>iHons In 
1821 he pubhshtd litliogiaplu I n u u s ot i t on, 
which have soim* merit About ]Vi> Ins 
health broke doNvn, md In 1 ]»iarnM 
as an artii^t fie bueamc m aichiKct md 
builder at AA ind«or, and i < 'id* d at ( h n i r 
Subsequenth he remoud to tin LK of 
Wight, and died in lH)b 

fBedgruNe's Diet of Artwts an'i*" Dut of 
Ai^iats, 1760-1880 lioNal Vo’ < 
information trora E Ingtlrori Bnkt ] h i 


mohu^rYmi^m uh,i)|) i5i,sh 

arclibihliop of Duhliu and lortl oham clloi of 
Irthrtd, born at *s'b»*p( m Alalh t. Sonierstt'* 
?»hiins became a s^holm ol Wmehfstu (Ad- 
h ge in 1 1K> X Kima. II # •Sc/n*to 'f* p. 

86), ami m 1 iHt lx t mu sehohu, rnui in 1 IHS 
MJo\n, ol Nun\ (A)lht,e. Oxlouh nnIuio he 
gradnaud in irts an*i i* suled mUil 1 1% lie 
triuelKd in K)iTi|n part^^, ami mhmmmI the 
lb got ol 1) !) horn a ioiitim utai uniNerKitv, 
being iiUfupoMttd in tin "um dogi^t at 
4)\h»ul oil A Apnl IMl {Oif f Hti AA*/, 
(>\i Hi't I ♦! L)) (hi Jus Til (urn home no 
w is '.ncusst%*I'v piNhnniiiN ol Tuist Unim 
u I ui ilu di<u<<* )l Bath and AAtlk, aun- 
ch mt >1 ol AN i]U giiauiian ot AN apuUmm m 
tiu dual’ll oi Liu« )]n, pu ht iuhii> of Vus( m 
th* 1 Ihgtitt chmihoi \N t bin y and *ho- 
i v, oiNNolu u ith the Muuagi ol AN ol- 
]>\ u! Hull and \N « IK aifUH»\t d* mar of 
old -ton III I im >lii tmi ol fhmltuig (wludi 
Il lu 1 1 horn 1 AOH tti lol J) and AA t ston /o>- 
laud ( It I b til oil tIu })u*Nuntaf )on nf 
tlu ahh)t ami < >im nt ol CllastonburN Ho 
w i' il K im m iAOLwIunl ai linalAduai\ 
d ( i>t II > - I \ni nN \uis I hi (m 1 to the 
M } 1 4i}i ml Will On 1 3 ( h t of I bat 
\i ill f Inin \ li ihu ( tul f ng< , \n itli SdvoMio 
<u ]i <j \ 1 1 lu I I NA lUi f tn, ami llohi rl 

^hitboiu <1* 111 oj s lAmU, tlmn the Umg’H 
o> itoi^ il tli* pipiil uunt, to nlininisttr to 
th < u limii llu onli' tiiultyand ilUgianco 
t tli 1 n^li h I 11 )^ and|oru<m hoinlnm 
» I nuni n*] >n ol ?ill p'<|ii(li(ml i laUHt»H m 
llu ip)t lu hull 1 onm t Im! with liiM ^rans-‘ 
l Hi u 

Jiui ' uiaitiutid llu huouuildo not u 0 
ol AN >1 * \ ami t i llml minis'll i ho o\s* d, ho 
tills Ilf. hi^ }uoun \ u 1)1 IMJ to thi liihU 
hnh juu ol Mnitli At tlu HUggistion of 
Oaup*iLgu) tlu ollumi piiNimiUs dm fiom 
ill II \N lu h p N\ M iMluud liiini o\t<ni 
liumljtrl il uiiis to i UuniMUui, in {onsuhuu- 
turn il tlu (hminj^lHil < viuil of tlu* dm- 
U'ln luiuK ANhih bislmp of Meath Ingo 
f oiHtd tlu amu nt roll?* ol proNu synodidi^, 
to lx transfulftd, ami th* Oipjr iH 
I \tunt In IVl lu anpoiiilud to the 
an fihi'hopiu ol Huhhn In l">27 lui \mh 
in uh loid fhannllor oi Inluul, and hidd 
iht oili * until Ins *h ath, lx mg counted a 
p»i‘^on ol I'M at pM)iu1> ami ]uMuf*’ (Wool), 
Aihfno (h ftt <d Bliss n 7 3i) lit strongly 
r*>mpathi‘»* d NMth (t^raid 1 raid, ninth 
* ul oi kildiM q N and hm party, ami 
prot* ‘*tfd in i h ti* rwritten toAA oKf v,)om<ly 
N^itbt hu4-|ustu< J?( immgharn, agamst Kd- 
duirts Jinpr^ormi* nt in I52B, and aganist the 
acciiwitioTi ot tita-on brought against laui* 
Pol\floM Ati^il giN*' Inge, whom be mii»- 
calls Hugo Uj nk, tlu c harai ter oi ^ an honest 
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man, and one who by many good offices had 
got a great share of intimacy and familiarity 
with tne Earl of Kildare/ Vergil adds that 
^ he had put the Idngdom in as good a condi- 
tion as the untowardness of the wild Irish 
would suffer him' {ItisL AwjL ed, 1578, p. 
t577 ). Ho restored the palace of St. Sepvilchre, 
Dublin, where a memorial of, him remains. 
He died in Dublin on 3 Aug. 1528, of ‘ the 
English sweat, 'and was buried in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. 

[Sir James Wsro’s Works, ed. Harris, i. 153, 
346; Weaver’s Womeiscjt Incninbenl s , Cotton’s 
Fasti Kcdosiae llibernic.e, 11 . 18, 111 . 115,v, 221, 
Cogan’e Diocese of Meath, 1 83 , D’Al ton’s Arch- 
bishops of Dublin, p 1S2 , Sin 3 ^th's Law Officers 
of Ireland, p. 1 8 , Look of Obits and Marl yrology 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, ed 18tl,p. 
35 ; Leoper’s Hisl once 1 Handbook of Si . Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, 2nd edit p 89 ; Calendar of 
8tato Papers, frcland, 1509-73, Letters and 
Papers, For and Dom., H<n. VIJI, 1 1509-11, 
iv. ])t. li, 1526-8, Bagwoirs Iroland under tho 
Tudors, i. 150, 290-1.] B. H. B. 

INGELEND, THOMAS {Jl J560), dra- 
matist, studied, according to Ins own ac- 
count, at Cambridge, and is said to have 
belonged to OhrisCb College. He may bt*' 
the Thomas Tngoleiul who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and colieiiess of Waller Ap- 
paryo, and had a son William, who as lioir 
of his mother claimed copyhold lands at 
Clyffe, Nortliamptonshiro ( 6Vc^. Vhan, Froc, 
temp. Mhz. li. 253). He was autlior of ^ A 
Pretie and New Eiiterliide calb'd the Dis- 
obedient Child, Compiled by Thomas In- 
gelend, late Student in Cambridge,’ Loudon 
(by Tliomas Colwell), n.d. A prayer for 
queen Elizabeth eoucludes this very rudi' 
montary essay in dramatic art. Its date may 
be assigned to 1550. A ballad on the obedi- 
ence of childi’en, licensed to Colwell, the 
publisher of the interlude, in lot)] -.5, may 
have been suggested by IngeleiidS work. 
The interlude was reprinted by .T. (). llalli- 
well for the Percy Society in LSJS, and in 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s edition of Dodsley’s ^ Old 
Plays ' (ii. 2(15 .'jy.) in 187 1. 

[Cooper’s Athenaei Cantab. 11 . 240, 551, Col- 
lier’s Beg. Stationers’ Comp my, 1557-70, p. 
95 (Shaksp Soc ) ; Collier’s Hist Engl. Dram. 
Poetry, ii. 360 ] ^ S. L. 

INGELO, NATHANIEL (1621 "--1683), 
divine, born about 1621, was apparently a 
native of Bristol. He graduated M.A. at 
Edinburgh, was incorporated on that degree 
-at Cambridge in 1644, and on 1 1 June of the ^ 
same year was appointed fellow of Queens’ 
College hy order of the Earl of Manchester. ' 
He is said to have been examined by the | 


assembly of divines at >We8tm|fts#e!r, ^ ^ 
was chosen Greek lecturer on 24 
junior bursar on 31 Jan. 1644--6, eaadif liu ^ 
1 645. In December of the latter year h0 WM 
I granted leave of absence for a year, andc^^i^ 
to be fellow before 6 Oct, 1 647. Onlft M!a(rch 
1 1650 he became fellow of Eton. Wood 
serts that he was at one time fellow Of 
I manuel College, Cambridge {Fasti ed* 
j Bliss, ii. 1 74) . Tngelo was a gi*eat encourager 
I of music, and skilled in it himself. He lived 
at Bristol after leaving Oxford, andadmims** 
tered the sacrament to a small body of dis- 
I seni ers who met in Christmas Street, but ha 
I is described as ‘ giving offence to the rigid 
' notions of the communicants by his car0?ul 
I attention to dress, and especially by his love 
of music. To a remonstrance upon which 
Species of indulgence Mr. Ingelo replied i 
I ^*Take away Music, take away my life’" 
(John Evans, Chronological Outline of the 
IXi'itory ofFristol, Bristol, 1824, p. 192 note). 
When appointed chaplain and 'rector chori' 
to Bills! rode Whitelocke (whose acquaintance 
lie made daring the latter’s ivcordership of 
Bristol) on Ins embassy to Swc^len in No- 
vombiu* 1653, Tngelo carried with him some 
compositions of llenjamin Rogers [q^v.], who 
obi ained the dogrt^' of Mus.B. at Cambridge 
111 1658 through liis intervention. Rogers's 
pu'ces wore played several times before Queen 
Christina. Dnleaving England Andrew Mar- 
vell address{*d to him the most olahorato of 
his lialin poems, wliich he also translated 
into English (M\KVEriL, irorA*^,ed. Grosart,i. 
103-13). AVhen Ingelo departed from Sweden 
the queen presented him with a gold medal. In 
1658 he proceeded D.D at Oxford. He Was 
readmit! ed to his Eton fellowship on 1 2 July 
1660 (IlmAOOD, Alumni Eton, p. 7B). Bte 
died in August 1683, aged 62, and was buried 
in Eton College Chapel {ib, pp 73 4 ; epitaph 
in Cole MS, 5b31, f. 55), By his wife Mary 
he had four or five sons and a daughter (will^ 
P. C C. 114, Drax). Two of his sons, Na- 
thaniel and .Tolm, were ^scholars of Eton and 
afterwards fellows of King’s College, Oam- 
brulge (Hakavood, xip. 256, 260), He was the 
friend and correspondent of Dr. John Worth- 
ington. 

Ingelo was author of a religious romance 
entitled 'Beiitivolio and Urama,' 2 pts., foL, 
London, 1660, of which other editions ap- 
peared m 1669, 1 673, and 1682 ; two sermon^ 
Avliich were printed in 1669 ; and ' A Dis?^ 
course concerning Repentance,' 8vo, London^ 
1677. He composed a Latin poepi 
' Hymnus Eucharisticus,’ which; set to 
by Rogers in four parts, was performed W 
5 July 1660 in the Guildhall, when tibtp cor- 
poration of London entertained tho t9^ 
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’ two kotiBes of parlisuiient- 

;{H4w^]Sfs, J/iAt iHl iL 

inl7i]0 l^Vanm>s l^H.*kpul>li.-iluH.l 
; teen writb'u by Henry flaaimtmd^ 

pilby Uo Mr. P. 4Sirtniuongb anJ Dri.N. 
tn{?elo,' but only tbe luf^i loiter i$ 
i to Ingelo. ^ ‘ . 

fColc MS. f. 0 : Bvot. 

;x»x* 2*^2; Worthing' on s Uiarv lUiviCorrcisponri*- 
; enoe (Ciuilhani Slk*.), i. ;Uh 112, an4 <U»*svhoro ; 
\Vhiti>lo(‘kt‘s Swoilish KniJ'a.'isv i. 77, 

and oUtnvliiirc; <^il- Stai.c PajH-rs*. Dom. 

:pp. 130, 4H7, ir».13 4 p. 104; n%U\s kimily 
^applied by tho Kov. Dr, Ltiartl aad the Hct. 

;:iw. (i;swiHo,j o, a. 

’ INGELRAM (//. 1174), bisho^j of Ghi$i. 
gow, wan In^otiior of laird of Buusyre, 

Lanark.-=ihirt,\ 1 1 e wtis rhetor of IVobloM kmi 
andidtiieon of! »]a:^go\v,and in 1 D'il wn? made 
bv King David cbanetdlor of Stx3llund, an 
onii ‘0 ill wliioh ho wa?^ continued bv Malcolm 
1 V. In 1 1 oi) III*, dtdended tlio Scot tish church 
til Tiu* council of Nhndiani in opptmlion to the 
pn^ensions *d" Arcli'nishop Roger of York, 
and afi’-rwarvls \vc.?it on a niisi^ion to the 
Roman curia with the same object. In 1 D>4 
lie charted bi.^lmp of Gla^fgow, and was 
oonsccral4?d \\y Rope Alexander lU nf Sen^s 
on Del., <h‘-piti^ tin* upp^*:si(ion ^d* Rogcr’a 
ensoy.-H. In 117;J In* ojip»f><cd tlio war with 
Mngland. Jordan b\into-.ine dc,scrilM*s him on 
tiiis ocra.^sion as Min* lie'll id* the cl»‘rgy*of 
i^cotland ((7/;vot. fimnj //, Uiid 

liirhard /, iii. I'-Hh RolD Scr.) liigolrain 
died on 2 l‘'ol). 1171. IK' is sonn*l Inu*" givi'U 
tlie surname of <New lagging. D^jupsti-r, 
after Ills Tisnal manner, ii'a‘r:f)-'S lo him M’)pi- 
sli)hc*and tn‘atiscs*ln livjiniri lia Doniinirri- 
liiij liikl ‘Ratnmes lh*gni Admliol randi/ 
which arc no doubt hciitious (///>/, Kc<'l, i\. 
7:i«lh 

|Dhroti. Mclrv'!! (Iv.iTiuayvMf: Dlnh) : <b»rJorj’s 
Bool ii'hrtjn corn ii, 471 J: V.iH ivv's Ifjlii. Ih'it.- 
Ilib. p. 42U ; Urul/s JOojI. H , Scoi . i. 2;s7.] 

(\ L. K. 

mGENHOHSZ, JOHN, M.l>. (17U() 
17914), physician and physicist, was born at 
Brctla in 1730, and educated for llio nmdicul 
profession, lie practised for .six y•^ars in t in* 
Netherlands, and caim* to hhiglunti in 1704 
or 1705. Afti-r .spend i?ig nnjre tlian thri*e 
years in or near LiUidon, during vvhicJi time 
be followed the new ]>ractice- of inoculat ing 
small-pox in its mitigated form, which bad 
been introduced by Dr. W. Watson at the 
Foundling Hospital and by Dr. Dirnsdale in 
Hertfordshire, ho was selected by Sir John 
Pringle in 1768 to proceed to Vienna to inocu- 
late several members of the imperial family of 
Austria, Dimsdale having liimself been sent for 
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in July of that year to invHmltttethe Empress 
OfttluiVine at Si, Petersburg. Ingenhousa; re- 
ceived early in 1 7ihl a pension for life from the 
emperor of nearly tKH)/., and was luiuje body 
phv.Vicidn to Jenseph TI and Maria and 
auiic couneilb:n\ Ue roimfmed some years in 
V'^ieuna, and set. ui) a iabomtory for pUy,sicAl 
experiment Sj whicu the omporor is said to have 
frtHju^ntcah In liis endeavours to iulrodueo 
inocului ioninto A nstriahe xvas opposed by Do 
Huen, then at the head id' the iueai«ml school 
of Vienna (HXsKU), In 1775 bo began to 
send tci^enrchiis to the Roytil Society, the 
ftrst of tho series having been mn<h^ at 
IjOghoni in 1773 upon the torpedo-fish, a 
favourite subject of .study in t hose days. 1 le 
contributed nine papers in all to tlm TPhi* 
lospphieal Transactions,’ the last appearing 
in 1782 5 five treated of electricity and mag- 
netism, and lour of the atmospheric gases. 
In 1770 he came iMck to London, and was 
elecl43<i F.R.S. Ho appears to luivo sptmt 
mo.^t of liis remaining yeans in England, a 
promimmt figure in scientific circh*s, ulw'uys 
willing to show' Ins experiments to his friends, 
esjieeially consideriite, it i.s sabl, to young 
}K*ople, and noted for Ids sinijd*.* and hindly 
di.*<position. When on a visit to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne at DoAVofw], in the. autumn of 
179B, short ly after J*u»nerH tvs.^ay <ui cow-pox 
came otit, he mavle iuqtiiri<;8 as to tlu^ Wilt- 
shire inilk^uV (*xpen«M)ees of the all<‘ged pro- 
t4‘cuve nguiust. small 'po.v, and formed an 
tqiiuion tulv^^rsi* 1.(» Jrnm'rV content ion, but 
(*onnne<i his oppi)sit ion to a, pri viilehu t(jr,aud 
declined furl her coni rove.rsy. He wa.s tuken 
ill during a visit to flowM)od in tim iiutumii 
fidlowing, and dierl ihere on 7 Sept, 1799. 
Ih*sides his p.apers sent to the Royal SociiUy, 
his <!hief work was * Expe.rimefit.a on Vege- 
tables, iliscovering 1 heir great I’oNverof ])uri- 
fving t he coirmou Air iti Sunaliine, Imt in- 
juring it in the Sluule or at Xiglil,’ luondon, 
1779 ( fVeiudi translation by theautlmr, wdtii 
ad'litions, 2 vois,, Daria, 1787 -9), 'J'bi.scon- 
taiiied t lor discovery, also ascribe.d to Saus- 
sure,or plants in the sunsbinci givi?*g otf oxy- 
gen, ttml in tJiij shatle carbonic. a.<ud. A col- 
lection of his papt'rs was pnlili.shed at [’arls, 
* Noavcdle.s experien(‘eH et obfi<!rvation.s sur 
divers ohjets de ])hysique,’ 2 vols., J7H5 9. 
A colb^ctinn in tlerrmni woe puljlished by 
Molitor at Vienna in J7H2. lli.s work on 
the ^Ihjspiratiou of IMants’ also upp(fared at 
Vionim in 1786. A work in Jjatin, Vienna, 
179o, called * Miscellanea Physioo-Mediea,’ 
edited by Scherer, ia a H<*rie«of hia open leUe^’a 
to foreign gavants, chiefly on que.stions of 
pneumatic.s. In 1790 he aent to the board 
of agrictilturf5 an essay on ^The Food of 
Plaut.s and the Renovation of Soils.’ A n eu- 
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grayed portrait is prefixed to the < Experi- 
ments on Vegetables/ 

[Ingenhoasai's Lettre k M. Chais, 1768 ; Genti 
Mag. Qctober 1799, p. 900 ; Georgian Era, iii. 486 
Baron’s Life of Jenner, vol. i. ; Godefroi, in 
Nederl. Tijdscfir. voor Geneesk., 1875, Afd. ii. 
286, quoted by Baser, Gesch. der’ Medicin, 
ii. 1074.] C. C. 

INGHAM, BENJAMIN (1712-1772), 
the Yorkshire evangelist, bom at Ossett, 
Yorkshire, on 11 June 1712, was son of Wil- 
liam Ingram, who lived at one time at Dews- 
bury. Benjamin was educated at the gram- 
mar school, Batley, and at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, where he matriculated on 13 Nov. 
1780, and graduated B.A. in 1784. When 
twenty years of age he joined the little band 
nicknamed Methodists, which met weekly 
at Oxford under the leadership of John and 
Charles Wesley. Ingham was one of the 
most active members of the company. He 
was ordained by Bishop Potter at Christ 
Church in June 1735, and in October he sailed 
with the Wesley brothers to Greorgia, which 
they reached in February of the following 
year. During the long voyage Ingham taught 
the children on board, and read aloud to all who 
would hear. After thirt een months’ labour as a 
missionary, he returned to England, and threw 
himself heartily into evangelistic work at 
home, While abroad lie had seen a good deal 
of the Moravians, and a visit which he paid to 
their headquarters at Ilernhutt, and to Count 
Zinzendori at Marienborn, deepened his at- 
tachment to them. Without formally sepa- 
rating from the Anglican church, he joined 
the Moravian brotherhood in England, and 
became a prominent member of their Mis- 
sionary Society for the Furtherance of the 
Gospel. His adoption of some of their 
mystical doctrines led to a severance from 
the Wesleys, although the personal friend- 
ship between them remained unbroken. Ing- 
ham preached extensively in Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, and the midland counties, forming 
a large number of societies, but, unlike John 
Wesley, leaving to others the work of con- 
solidating them. While carrying ofi his 
evangelistic work he became intimate with 
the family of the Earl of Huntingdon, whose 
youngest daughter, Lady Margaret Hastings, 
he married on 12 Nov. 1741. 

From this time until his death Ingham’s 
home was at Aberford, near Tadcaster, whence 
he continued his labours, often accompanied 
by his wife, who warmly approved and for- 
warded his work. A transference of his 
societies in Yorkshire and Lancashire to the 
Moravians was effected in July 1742. Ingham 
still laboured, like George Whitefield, as an 
evangelist at large, and was recognised as a 


chief pastor among the churchesywhichhehad 
founded* It was through him the Moravians 
obtained their settlement at Fulneck, neat 
Pudsey, Yorkshire, in 1744. For a titua 
they paid a yearly rent for the land, and 
built upon it aU extensive range of houses and 
shops. It was afterwards granted to them on 
a lease of five hundred years. After twelve 
years of association, Ingham found the' in*^ 
creasing arrogance of the Moravian brethren 
intolerable, and separated from them. About 
eighty congregations, thenceforward known 
as Inghainltes, retained their connection with 
him and his fellow-labourers, James Allen, 
Lawrence, William, and Christopher Batty, 
J ames Hartley, and Richard ^ith. Though 
his congregations were practically indepen- 
dent churches, they regarded Ingham as their 
head. 

In 1756, when Ingham attended the annual 
conference of Wesley and his preachers at 
Leeds, he proposed to discuss with the Wesleys 
the amalgamation of his societies with the 
motliodisls ; but while Charles, who continued 
thx'ough life Ingham’s ardent friend, favojuired 
the idea, John objected, and nothing came of 
it. 

In 1760 Ingham largely adopted the hazy 
views of Robert Sandeman, who, with John 
Glas [q. V.], gained many adherents in the 
north. The introduction of these views led, 
after embittered controversy, to the disrup- 
tion of many of the Inghamite churches. 
Without cohesion or discipline, most of them 
were incorporated with other sectsj chiefly 
with the methodists. Not more than thirteen 
remained loyal to Ingham. The death of his 
wife, Lady Margaret, took place on 30 April 
1768, and he died at Aberford in 1772, aged 
60. ** 

Ingham was an amiable man, zealous in 
all Christian work, but lacking in stable 
judgment. He published a collection of 
hymns for use in his congregations, Leeds, 
1748; and wrote a small volume, ^A Dis- 
course on the Faith and Hope of the Gos- 

{ >el,’ Leeds, 1763, containing his^views of re- 
igion as derived from Sandeman and Glas. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Tyerman’s Oxford 
Methodists, 1873.] W. B. L. 

INGHAM, CHARLES CROMWELL 
(1796-1863), painter, born in DuUin in 1796, 
was descended from an officer in OromwelTs 
army. He showed a taste for painting at a 
very early age, and when thirteen studied at 
the Dublin Institution. After one yeair ha 
became pupil to William Gumming (^. 1797- 
1823) [^v.], with whom he remained four 
years. He obtained a premium from the Ihib- 
lin Academy for a picture of * The of 
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CSeapatra.’ Ial 8161 i 0 weDit»mt]:i biafamily 
to Amen <^7 and settled in New Y^rk. lie 
aoon obtained employment aa a pottrait*^ 
painter* Eventually ue became not4^ for his 
eli^M portraits of women and ci^ldren* Ills 
miniatures were also much admt^. Amoit|^ 
his figure portraits may be mentioned a scene 
fimpat ‘ Don Juati*^ Ingham was one of the ori- 

S nal members of the National Academy of 
esign in America, and afterwards vice-pre- 
sident. lie was also one of the origuiators 
of the Sketching Society iu New York, lie 
died there in 1808* 

[Dtinlap*s Hist, of the Arts of Design in the 
United States; Champlin and PorkinVs Port, of 
Painters.] ^ L. 0* 

INOHAM, Sm JAMES TAYLOR 
(1806-1890), police magihtnitt\born 17 Juu. 
1805, was a 5 'oxmgcr son of Jo^haa Timham 
of BlakeTlall, Yorkshire, by Martha, daughter 
of James Taylor, of llaliiaic. He edu- 
cated at Trinity roUege, Ciunbruigt*, and 
graduated H.A. ISiO and In 

ltS82 he was called to the bar at Ihe Timor 
Temple; he joined the northern circuit and 
racnsed at the West Riding sessions. In 
810 he was appointed nuigislrate at the 
Thames police court, thciice he was suc- 
cet.8i\oly transfem'd to IfainmerMuitli and 
to Wandsworth* In July 1876 he was made 
chief magistrate of Lomlon, sitt ing at Bow 
Street. On 21 July 187<> he was knighted. 
Ingham was a man of dignified appearance, 
and, having by act of parliament the primary 
authority in extradition cases, did much to 
settle the rules of procedure. He died at 
40GlaucesterSquare, Hyde Park, on ^ March 
1890. Ho marri(si,4 Aug. 1885, (lertrude, 
fifth daughter of James Penrose of W<'>odliiU, 
CO. Cork, and by her had several chihiren, 

[Times, 6 March 1890 ; Law Journal, 8 March 
1890; lllustr. Load, News (with portrait b 
15 March 1890; Men of the Time; listers 
Knightage*] W* A. J. A. 

INGHAM, OLIVER bBjBauon Inoiiam 
(d, 1844), seneschal of Aquitaine, wms son 
of Sir John de Ingham (12C0-'1309) of Ing- 
ham, Norfolk, by hia wife Maroya or Mercy. 
An ancestor, also named Oliver, was living 
in 1183. John de Ingham served frequently 
in Edward Fs wars in Scotland* Oliver was 
summoned to perform military service in Scot- 
land in 1810 and 1314. In 1321 he was made 
governor of Ellesmere Castle, Shropshire^ and 
next year actively supported the king in hia 
operations against Thomas of Lancaster* He 
was directea to raise forces in Wiltshire and 
elsewhere, and was made justice of (fester 
(see numerous documents in ParL WritSf vol. 
ii. pts* i. and ii.), and warden of the castles of 


Marlborough and Devises. In 1824 he was 
retxmued by the sheriff of Norfolk to thb 
great council at Westminster (tfr, voL il pt* 1 * 
p. 041), and in the some year was appointed 
one of the adxnsers of Edmund, carl of Kent, 
in Gascony. Next yeiu* he was made stuuH 
schal of Aijuitaine* and eouducted a success- 
ful expedition agaiiist Agon. At the end of 
1326 he returned home, and was one of the 
twelve councillors ^iiiointed ft>r the guidance 
of the young king, Edward ill, iu 1827. lie 
attfiched himself to Mortimer^s party, and 
was summoned to parliament as a baron. In 
1328 he WHS made justice of Chester for life, 
and in February 1829 was one of tho justices 
for the trial of those who took part with 
Henry of Lancaster at Winchester and Bed- 
ford m an emieav<»ur to overthrow Mortimer. 
In January 1330 he tried Homo of OhigwoU, 
foriMi»rly lord mayor of London, at the Ouild- 
hall ( OUtnm, Edmvd I ayid II, i* 242-8, 240)* 
In Octobt^r 1830 lie was arrested by order of 
Etlward IH at I^jicestor, asonoof Mortimor’s 
bUpporterh, and sent in custody to London. 
Hi\ however, regained (he royal favour, and 
iu 1388 wa.s once more made seuesc^hal of 
Aquitaine. Ue filled this olUco with dis- 
tinction for ten years. N umerous documents 
ndttting to his government arc printed in 
l^yniers ‘ F a‘dcra' (Kc'ccrd edit , ii* HOd- 1 229). 
fn J889 he defeated tlie French before Bor- 
deaux (Wai^inuham, AngL i. 225). 

On 0 April 18t8 he was summoned homo, 
and appears to have reacliiHl England a little 
later* Ho died on 29 Jan. 1844, and •vmih 
burioil at Ingham. He held lands iu Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, IlampHlnre, and Wiltshire* By 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 1-iord Zouch, 
ho hnd ft son Jolin, who prodocoased him, and 
(wo daughters, Elizabeth, who married *Iolni 
do Curzon, and Joan, who married H) Itogcr 
le Strange end (2) Sir Miles Btaplcton, 
Ingham's heirs were las gramldaugUti'r Mary 
Curzon and his duugliter Elizabitli; his 
barony consequently fell into abeyanco* 

fChron, Edw. I and II, and Walflingham's 
Hist. Augl. in Rolls Ssr. ; nioineflehfs NorJoIk; 
Bngddlo’s Baronage, li. 104; Burke's Extinct 
Fecrage ; authorities quoted.] C. L, If. 

INOLBBY, Sm CHARLES (J. 1088), 
judge, a descendant of Sir Thomas Ingleby, 
judge of the king^s bench in tho reign of 
Edward III, was third son of John Ingleby 
of Lawkland, Yorkshire* He was admittea 
a member of Qray^s Inn in June 1063, and 
called to the bar ui November 1671* He was 
a Roman catholic, and in February 1080 was 
charged by the informers Bolron and Mou- 
bray with complicity in the Gascoigne plot 
[see OA.scom:«B, SinTaoMAs], and was com- 
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initted to the Kind’s Bench prison, but upon 
his trial at York in July he was acquitted* 
Upon the accession of James II he wasjpro- 
moted, and was made a baron of the Irish 
court of exchequer, 23 April 1686, but, re- 
fusing to proceed to Ireland, was made a Ser- 
jeant in May of i^the following year, and on 
6 Jqly 1688 was knighted and made a baron 
of the English court of exchequer. In No- 
vember, upon the landing of William of 
Orange, his patent was ‘superseded, and he 
returned to the bar. llis is almost the only 
case in which a judge has resumed practice. 
In April 1693 he was fined 40^. at the 
York assizes for refusing to take the oaths of 
allegiance to William and Mary. The date 
of his death is unknown. Whitaker, in his 
^History of Kichmondshire,’ ii. 360, appa- 
rently referring to him, but under the wrong 
name of John, says that he died shortly after 
the revolution at Anstwick Hall, and was 
buried at Clapham in Yorkshire; but the 
register of Homan catholic landholders in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, 1717-31, is 
headed by the name of Sir Charles Ingleby, 
knight, seijeant-at-law {Ilist, MSS. Comm. 
9th Rop. pt. i. pp. 327 6, 340 tr). 

[Wotton’s Baronetage, ii. 292 ; LuttroH’s 
Diary, i. 3t, 61, 402, 449, 460, 482, m. 83, 
Smyth's Law Officers of Ireland, p. 157 ; Claren- 
don's Diary, i. 409; Bramston, p. 275, State 
Trials. xii. 203 ; Abbott's Journal (Chetham Soc ) 
vol. Ixi. ; York Depositions (Surtees Soc ) xxvii. 
49 ; Foss's Judges of England.] J, A. H. 

INGLEBY, CLEMENT MANSFIELD 
(1823-1886), Shakespearean critic and mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham, 29 Oct. 1 823, was only son of 
Clement Ingleby, a well-known solicitor of 
Birmingham, and was grandson of William 
Ingleby, a country gentleman of Cheadle. Ill- 
health, which pursued Ingleby through life, 
precluded him from receiving more than a 
superficial home education, but at the age 
of twenty he was entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was classed as a senior 
optime, proceeding B.A. 1847, M.A. 1860, 
LKD. 1869. 

On leaving the university he worked for 
ten years, though not assiduously, in his 
father’s office, being in due course admitted 
a solicitor and taken into partnership. But 
the profession was distasteful to him, and 
his leisure time, so far as his health allowed, 
was devoted to the study of metaphysics 
and mathematics, as well as of English, and 
particularly dramatic, literature. His first 
Shakespearean paper, entitled ^ The Neology 
of Shakespeare,’ was read before a literary 
society in Birmingham in 1860. For a short 
period he held the chair of logic at the Mid- 


land Institute, fpnd published in 1856 a class- 
book entitled ^ Outlines of Theoretical Logic/ 
In 1869 he published a small volume 
titled ^ The phakespeare Fabrications,’ bear- 
ing on the controversy arising out or John 
Payne Collier’s literary forgeries; and in 186J. 

A Complete View of the Shakespeare Con- 
troversy,’ which practically closed the con- 
troversy, as Collier l6ft the book unanswered. 

In 1869 Ingleby severed his connection 
with the law, and removed from Birmingham 
to the neighbourhood of London. He biibied 
himself at this time with contributions to 
periodical literature, among which may be 
noticed a series of papers for the ^ British 
Controversialist ’ on Colerid^, Do Quincy, 
Francis Bacon, De Morgan, Buckle, and Sir 
W. Rowan Hamilton. In 1864 he published 
the first port of his ^ Introduction to Meta- 
physic,’ and in 1869 the second and conclud- 
ing part. He had previously schooled him- 
self m this work by writing a lengthy treatise 
on ‘The Principles of Reason, Theoretical 
and Pract ical,’ which he did not deem worthy 
of publication. In 1868 appeared a tractate 
entitled ‘ Was Thomas Lodge an Actor P’ 
and in 1870 ‘ The Revival of Philosophy at 
Cambridge,’ suggested by the establishment 
in 1861 of the moral sciences tripos at Cam- 
bridge, and making proposals fonts improve- 
ment, together with discussions of the more 
important topics embraced by the tripos. 
With the exception of a series of literary 
essays, published in the shortlived Dublin 
magazine ‘Hibernia,’ and a small book of 
original proverbs entitled ‘ The Prouerbes of 
Syr Oracle Mar-text,’ Ingleby henceforth de- 
vol ed himself almost wholly to Shakespearean 
literature. In 1874 appeared ‘ The Still 
Lion,’ enlarged the next year into ‘"Shake- 
speare Hermeneutics,’ in which many of thof 
standing textual difficulties were explained, 
and a protest lodged against the unnecessary 
emendations to which the folio of 1623 was 
subjected by contemporary editors. In the 
same year appeared the ‘Centurie of Prayse,’ 
being a collection of allusions to Shakespeare 
and his works between 1692 and 1692. Of 
this work a second and enlarged edition ap- 
peared in 1879, prepared, with his permission 
and assistance, by Miss L. Toulmin Smith, 
under the auspices of the New Shakspere Sd*^ 
ciety, and a third edition has since his death 
appeared under the same auspices. In 1877 
he issued the first part of ‘ Shakespeare: the 
Man and the Book/ and in 1881 the second 
part. In 1882 appeared a small volume en- 
titled ‘ Shakespeare’s Bones,’ in which a p^ro- 
posal was reverently made for the disin^r** 
ment of Shakespeare’s bones and an examina- 
tion of the skull- with a ^iew of throwinsT 
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lijflit on the vexed question of tho yoitnutuire^ 
Thftt the author made hia ftro»()sd in no 
mere epurit of curii>sit;if' the poofe itself will 
testify, hut many published protests proved 
et once that no such itlempt ^ould ho tole- 
rated by the publ^h^. tn iSSS ho published 
^j^haketpeamand the Enclosate ol^Common 
ITields at Welcombe/reproducing in autotype 
a fra^eut of Groeue’a diarv, preserved at 
Stratford-on-Axon, in which reference is 
made to ihe poet ; and in appeared his 
edition of * CvmbeKno/ which, though not 
free from Ismail errors due to failing health, 
is a model of what conscientious editing 
should he. He died at his residence, Valen- 
tines, Ilford, Essex, on 26 Sept . 1 8b0, Ingleby 
married in 1 866 the only child of llobert Dukes 
of Oravesend, J.l\, and adiblant connection 
of his own* 

Although chiefly known by Ills work on 
Shakespeare, Inglobj’s e^sajs and lesser 
writ ings embrace a far wider ru nge of subject s, 
and display remarkable \er<atihty. Their 
subjects include : ^ The Priueiple’^ of Acou- 
stics and the Theory of Sound ; * * The Sten'O- 
scope;’ * The Ideality of the KuinbiAV ; ’ ^ The 
Mutual Kclation of Theory and JVactice;’ 
* Law and Iteligion ^ A \ oice for the Mute 
Oreation ; ’ * Miracles \ er^us Nat ure ; ’ * Spell- 
ing Keform,’ &c, A selection of his Cfesays 
was published post humously by his^ son. As- 
sisted by the late C’ccil Munro, and at the re- 
quest of the president of the Uojal Society, 
ho made a comprehensive reiion on the Koav- 
ton Leibnitz l^apers, upon whkh the society 
based its report to the Berlin Academy. Ho 
also gave valuablo help to Staunton in his 
edition of Shakespeare. He occaHionally 
Avrote verses, which, if not of the highest 
order, Ver^ scholarly and graceful. Some of 
these appeared from time to lime in periodi- 
cals, and a Ml collection was made at his 
death and printed forprivate circulation. He 
was a bom, though untrained, musician, Avas 
endowed with a^autiful voice, and at inter- 
A^ala composed songs, some of which he pub- 
lished. Unhappily, ill-health seriously cur- 
tailed the amount of work he was able to 
perform. 

As foreign secretary end vice-president of 
the Koyal Society ot Literature, he occo- 
^'Bionolly read papers at the meetings, most of 
which are printed in the society’s ‘ Transac- 
tions/ He was for a short time one of the 
vice-presidents of the New Shakspere So- 
ciety, and among other work edited for the 
society the ‘Shakespeare Allusion Books,’ 
1§74. He was also elected one of the Eng- 
lish honorary members of the Weimar Shake- 
speare Society, and Avas an original trustee of 
^t^espeare’s birthplace. 


, {Abioimphical skeich in Edghastonia(188fl}; 

I Tiiutnins^ Hamoir iq Shakespeariana (I8S6); 

^private information,] H. L ^ 

^ INQLBFIEU), JOHN NICHOLSON 
07/4S'-1828), captain in the navy, was bom 
in 4 748. lie entered the navy iu 1759 ; and 
ptissing his examination was, in April 
f 760, rated * able seauum’ on board the Lauu- 
cestmUygoing out to North America Aviih the 
flag or \'ice-adnural Durcll (pay-book of 
LaunoeatonV In ^ay 1708 he Avas moved 
imothe Iloiniiey, bearmpj the broad pennant 
ofOonimodore Samuel (afterwards Viscount) 
Hood [q, V.], and m October was promoted to 
the rank of Ikuitenant, and sent bock to the 
Launceston. In the following July he re- 
turned to the Romney, and from that time 
las service Avas very closely’ connected with 
that of Honck With flood he qiiUted the 
Ivomuev in l)t>cember 1770, served, with him 
iu the Marlborough and Courageux, and in 
1778 in the Robust, with Hood’s brother 
Alexander, afterwards Lord Bridport [q. v,| 
In (he Robust he AA^as present in the actum oil 
Ushaut on 27 July. In June 1779 ho woa 
promolt'd to the command of the Lively sloop. 
On 11 Oct. 17H0 he avus posted to the Bar- 
flour of 90 guns, in Avlueh bis patron, Sir 
Samuel Hood, hoisted Ins flag, and went out 
to the Indies as heeoud in command. 
He thus hiul an important share in the 
skirml^hAVIth the French fleet off Fort Royal 
of Martinique on 29 April 1781. In the lol- 
lowing August he was moved by Hood into 
the Centaur of 7 1 guns, and commanded her 
in tlie action off* the Chesapeake on C Sept., 
in the action Avilh Do Drowse at St. Kilts on 
26 Jan. 1782, in the skirmish on 0 j(^ril,and 
in the decisive action of 12 April 1782. In 
August the Centaur sailecl for England Avith 
(he convoy, under llie command of Rear- 
admiral Thomas (nfterAvards I^ord) Graves 
fq. V,], and ahermuch bad weather A^as over- 
tc^un by a liurricam* on'16 Sept. Many of 
tiie ships lay-to on the wrong tuck (see 
Nautical MaffazmOf xViK. 7h))^ the Centaur 
ajiparentlyamongtho number. In a violent 
shift of the wind she was dismasted, lost her 
rudder, and was thrown on licr beam ends. 
With great difficulty she was kept afloat till 
tho 23rd, when towards evening she went 
down almost suddenly. The sea ran very high, 
but Inglefield, withthemaster, a midshipman, 
and nine bcamen, got into the pinnace, and 
after sixteen days’ wild navigation and fear- 
ful suffering reached Fayal, one of the men 
dying a few hours before they sighted land. 
T^faese eleven men were all that remained of 
the crew of the 74^un ship. On returning 
to England, Inglclfeld, with the other sur- 
vivors, was put on his trial and fully acquitted. 
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He was then appointed to the Scipio guard- 
ship in the Medway. In 1788-9 he com- 
manded the Adventure on the coast of Africa, 
and from 1790 to 1792 the Medusa on the 
same station. In 1798 he commanded the 
Aigle frigate in the Mediterranean, and in 
1794 succeeded ^ Hyde Parker as captahi 
of the fleet. Towards the close of th^ear 
he returned to England with Lord Hood, 
and had no further serv^pe afloat, accepting 
the appointment of resident commissioner of 
the navy, tod being successively employed 
in Corsica, Malta, Gibraltar, and latterly at 
Halifax. In 1799 he declined promotion to 
flag rank, and was placed on the list of re- 
tired captains, retaining his civil appoint- 
ment till 1811. He died in 1828. He is 
described by Sir William Hotham [q. v.] as 
' a remarkably handsome man, very good na- 
tured, and kind in his manners.^ ^ Though 
he lived to a considerable age,' he adds, ^ he 
never altogether recovered the eflccts of the 
miraculous escape’ (Jlotham M8,) Ingle- 
field married, about 1776, a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Slade, and had issue a daughter, who 
married Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew [q. v.], 
and a son, Samuel Hood Inglefield, who 
died, rear-admiral and commander-in-chief 
in China, in 1848, and was father of the pre- 
sent Admiral Sir Edward Augustus Ingle- 
field, K.C.B. 

[Marshall’s Eoy. Nav. Biog. iii. (vol. ii.J 62 ; 
O’Byrne’s Nav. Biog. Diet. p. 664 ; Commission 
and Warrant Books in the Public Kecord Office ; 
Inglofield’s Narrative concerning the Loss of his 
Majesty’s Ship the Centaur (published by autho- 
rity), 1783 ; information from Sir E. A. Ingle- 
field.! J. K. L. 

INGLETHORP or INGOLDSTHORP, 
THOMAS, D.D. {d, 1291), bishop of Roches- 
ter, appears to have belonged to a family of 
some note, taking its name from Ingoldes- 
thorp in Norfolk. < The first benefice he is 
Icnown to have held is that of Pagham in 
♦Sussex. lie held the prebendal stall of Stoke 
Newington in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and be- 
came archdeacon of Middlesex, from which 
dignity he was raised to the deanery of St, 
Paul’s in 1276‘-7. He also held the arch- 
deaconry of Sudbury in August 1267 (Ln 
Nnvu, Pasti^ ii, 490). In 1278, as dean of 
St. Paul's, he gavel his consent to the erection 


of the new church of the Black Eriars be- 
tween Ludgate and the river Fleet, on their 
removal from their original home in what is 
now Lincoln’s Inn (Nbwcoxtbt, Meperiormmj 
i. 38). Inglethorp was app^jinted by EdwardI 
to the see of Rochester in succession to John 
de Bradfield (rf. 23 April 1283). The com- 
mencement of his episcopate was troubled by 
disputes with the prior and monks of the con- 
vent as to some of the rights and perquisites 
of the see. Though these rights had bpen 
enforced by Ingletliorp's predecessors, the 
monks asserted that the bishop had no just 
claim. The matter was referred to the arch- 
bishop, who made a personal visitation and 
decided against the bishop, 'J’he subsequent 
relations between the bishop and the convent 
were happy, and at his death the monastic 
chronicler, Edmund of Haddenham, summed 
up his character as 

Vir laudabilis, mitis et afiabilis, 

Jocundus et hilaris, et mensa dapsilis, 

who ^deserved to have his place with the 
blessed ones’ (^Anglia Sacra^ i. 363). The 
numerous mentions of Inglethorp in Tliorpe’s 
^Registrum Roflenso' chiefly detail his deal- 
ings with the property of the see. In 1281 
he was commissioned by the archbishop to 
reconcile the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, and 
that of Maidstone, after their pollution by 
tbe effusion of blood (^Heg, Moff€7ise, p. 102 ; 
AnnaL Monast. Dunstaple, iii. 314). A dis- 
pute having arisen between him and the abbot 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, he excom- 
municated the abbot, a sentence which the 
king desired him to withdraw O'i^p. 106-7). 
He exchanged the advowson of St. Buryans 
in Cornwall with Edmund, earl of Cc^wall, 
for those of Henley and Mixbury in Oxford- 
shire and Brundish in Suffolk (ib, p. 200). 
In 1389 he carried out the ^ordinatio' of 
the college and chantry founded in the church 
of Oobham in Kent {ib, pp. 234-9). He died 
12 May 1291, and was buried on the south 
side of the high altar of his cathedral, where 
his altar-tomb still remains with a mitred 
recumbent effigy, 

[Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 353 ; Godwin, Do 
Prasul. ii. Ill; Thorpe’s Begistrum Roffenso, 
pp. 102, 106, 201, 234, 509, 658; Custumalo 
Boffenso, p, 195 J E. V. 
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